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I. Censuses — 1872-1021 — It was between the years 18G7 and 1872 that tbe 
Go\ornnient of Tndia first essa>ed the task of a general census of this country In 
that work this State was one of the few adNanced Indian States that ventured to 
co-operate V regular cen'^us was held throughout the State on the 21st February 
1872 The prelmnnaries vere undertaken independcnth b} the State and tlie 
matends were afterwanK tabulated partly in Bombay and partly in Baroda but 
no separate Census Report was written on that occasion The second census 
was taken sniehronousl) with the rest of India on the 17th Februar} , 1881, and 
the whole opcntion from beginning to end including the writing of a Report, the 
first of its kind, was undertaken b\ the State authonties Since that date, cen- 
suses arc undertaken and organised by the State sj-nchronously with the general 
Indian Census and its Reportshaac formed pirt of the all-India Senes The third 
teu'^us w'ls taken on the 2()th Februan', 1801, the fourth on the 1st of March, 
1901, and the fifth on the 10th 'Mardi, 1911 The present Census was held, ns 
in the rest of Indi i, on the night of the ISth March, 1921 ^’hc present Report 
IS the fifth of its kind and fonns Volume XVII of the Census of India Senes 

2 Present Census Publications — The publications of the Census De- 
partment of this State consist besides this Report of two aolumes of Tables in Eng- 
lish end a Village Direitorc and a sumnuin of the Report in Gujaiati The Im- 
perial Tablo‘' Volume contain'' the standard statements piestiibed for all India 
The ainit for these tables is the Ulmmistratiie Dnision At the end of that 
volume however two tables containing mam statistics of population, cleusit), 
variation, distribution bv religion ami number of literate persons for each taluka 
(Talisil) are appended The btate Tables \ olume contains the additional statis- 
tical matter collected sjiecialh liv the State These arc either the lesults of spe- 
cial enquiries nr further detailed figures per taluka regarding matters about which 
the Imperial Tables give information oiiR b\ Divibions This Report deals with 
the statistical material compiled in both these volumes but as the State Tables 
Volume has a more limited circulation than the other, an endeavour has been 
made to embodv withm the Rcjiort itself summaiy statements containing the 
geiiend results of the special enquiries which the State has undertaken m this 

'CllSUS 

3 Census Organisation and Officers — Besides the publications named 
above, the Census Department of the State is also responsible for another volume 
called the Census Administrative Report wherein a full account of the proceduic 
adopted for the enumeration of the people and of the compilation of lesults has 
been given It is not ncccssaiv therefore, nor is it of any interest to the general 
reader, to repeat m aty' detail the measures that were adopted Besides, the pro- 
cedure has now been so standardised that any leadei who has been familiarised 
wuth Census literature does not require to lie reminded of the mam details of cen- 
sus operations i\Iamlv the routine followed in this census closely corresponded 
to that of 1911 As on the last occasion, an elaborate census agency consisting 
of Distnct Census Officers, Charge feupenntendents, Supeivisors and Emimeia- 
tors had to be appointed and trained As soon as I was appointed to this office 
on the 1st of June, 1920, as the peniianent Census Siipermtendent, the five District 
Subas (Collectors) were appointed District Census Officers for their respective 
charges and the Municipal Commissioner was giv^en the work of oiganismg the 
census of the City of Baroda ns the Cit} Census Officer In this State as else- 
vvhcic the land-revenue and the police staff are the baclffione of the census organisa- 
tion It IS on them that the primaiy responsibility fell of preparing the ground 
for the census The first work was to picparc a complete register of mhabited 
villages In previous censuses there was much confusion between the Revenue 
and Census Lists of Villages This confusion was mainly due to the laxity with 
which the tenn “ Village ” was interpreted On tins occasion it w'as decided to 
identify the vullage with tlie revenue Mauza All hamlets formerly included wnth- 
m the village area and treated as part of it m village papers were merged in the 
parent village After the list was prepared and passed the next duty of the Cen- 
sus Office was to divide the villages and towms into convenient blocks and circles 
Generally it was the pi notice to group together 00 houses into a block normally 
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ander an enumerator Bat tlus rule waa relaxed rf the supplr of enmwrator* 
was inadequate \j the riHaw tbj the uort o! tlwtrtctioTi, caire was taken not to 
include htferent rilUge# m the same blocL The hlocka were *0 arranged aa to 
be compact From JO to Ifi of tbe« blocks were constituted mto a circle under 
a tupemw Each 3Iahal was under a Charge Superintendent Ttstm with 
Hunwipahtjes were pnt under a Charge Supermtendent usnmlli non-official who 
ran the census ol his town under the wneral supemswu of the taluka officer The 
Inspecting Staff were the Dutnct and Tihhag (»ub-diTimon) censuj officers. There 
were altofjetber 96 Charge Supermtendenti, 1,206 SapomsoTiand 11 099 Enumera 
tots m this census as ngimst 92 Charge Supenntendentf 14?73 Sapermors and 
10,893 Enuiuemtors in the preceding censnm, PreUminarr conferences were first 
held m the bead-quarters of all dutneta. Instructions were then orallv given to 
Talatu and other Ehmmeratcrni at almost every talnka headquarters town. To 
these were added wntton instructions, illannals, atondard hits of occupation 
caste language and birth place entries, lists of common errors to be avoided ei 
planatoiT cimilaiw, inspection rnemoa etc,, were issued at all stages of the wort 
\o stone wai left unliimed to obtam accuracy of record, 

4, House Numbering— After the prelnnina^step ofpreparmg the bst of 
blocks and cirdcs was over towards the end of the rams (from the 1 at of October to 1 6tb 
November 1920) the first direct step towards the actual ennmerabon of the people 
was token m the numbering of their houses, an operation which was earned out 
bv the supemsors with the aid of their enumerators, Throughont the State with 
xerr minor excepttems, the social definition of a house was contmued. In 1011 
the old structural defimtion was given up and a new one defining a house aa the 
residenco of a commensal family was adopted. The few exertions to tlus general 
definition were m regard to temples, dkarinasiuiJat houses of Europeans and Anglo- 
lndiani.etc to which the •truoture rather than the family was the entenon apphed 
When the houses were ftnallv numbered a block list (rorm 8) showing per eooh 
block the census number of the hcruse the description of the house ami tie name 
of the head of each UmQv was prepared 

5. Special Inquiries — Along with the woik of house- nambenng it woa 
decided to hare a census of hveitoek per househoW and an mquuy mto the aixo 
of house-room per standard of comfort. For this purpose the block list was ex 
paiuled with a perfonitetl portion containing details for the classification of houie- 
steads according as they are aboxw comfort in comfort or below comfort and olao 
edamns showing lands of livestock — agucultural ami other kunds — and of ploughs, 
carta and carnages. In the City of Borodo under the auspices of this Cenaua, 
special Tenement Enquiry was undertaken bv the Alomclpahty 

6 The work of Training^ -\fter the Louses have lieen numlierwl an idea 
cool I be had of the exact number of census staff wanted In this State I>oth m 
1011 and 10^1 the prelimmarv work upto house numbering was lone bx the tu 
bonlinate ilevenue ami 1 olice ertablishments It is only after thu stage is reacheil 
that band from the h-docational and other deport menta are requisitioned and pot 
umler training for prelumnatr cnomemtion. Tbewt appomtmenU arc all made 
I r the 1st December 10"^ preliminary enumersbon did not l»egin till Irt 

tebruarr in viUoxes and 15th February in towns. The intervening period was a 
very busy time with me mr Assistant and mj office. The work ^ training the 
Census Btafl and the distribution ol forms throughout the State were our chief m 
cupaUons. My VMlstant nod myself were tmTelling contmuouflv throughout thh 
pcTiml from August tlU March Vltbough the area ol the blate is small, we had to 
travel from Songadh to Bevt and from 1 atan to Bflitmora and thereby covered o 
country which i about as large ai BengaL Some idea also of the prewnre on mx 
small office of m clerks can be had from the number of focros that were pnntej an 1 
drstrilmted 4 0U>cop*esof each leaflet manual, instruction sheet ami cntular 
w re sent out. Over ,*000 pinraaot (permits) were issued to selected supeiwi- 
eiin and enmueratofs for the special Sex r nquiry ( f which m n t bin will lie mufi pre 
eentlv 12,000 roj lei of spl«rul explinatory nrrulars xrcre also dirtTflmteil 
*35900 enumeration scheiluJes, 30 000 tovers (rooUiniiig in tmction ) l®,0O<) 
enunKTatKm passes (of whwb lOfXO acre bwght from th Ikimbar (emius 
Office) ml 25,5rtl crpiea ol lU rk li t were »ent out from th ( entrsl Office 
Onunanlr m other j rovinces thu mork Is attiwuled to I r tb Srpermtend nt 
f <1< X mment 1 res*e nr wJtere there i lecentral sita a I v the Ihstnct Officers 
tlion-elres H re tl ent rr w k f U up-m th mall ( mtral Offiie staff itwlL 




wnUng the other entne* it tvis nec^viiT for the ilip copynti to *ekct the right 
coloJored ilip with right ijinbol printed on it A* to the other entnei, a itandard 
lutofabbrcTifltions wMprwerib^ ifter the entnei m each bJoct were tho* ab*- 
tiBcted the ilip# were coonted and eorted by religwo and the detail were entered 
m an nnportant register called Regiiter A. Thu work benn on the 23th JIarch, 
lasting allowing for bohdajB and half working dnya, altogether 34 days, We were 
able to report 3ie final totals, the fint of all States and Prormcea, to the Censae 
CommisBoner for India on the 10th ilav The next procesi wai that of aorting 
which wa* started soon after and lasted till the 10th September 19^1 Sorting 
was onlr a process of prelimmaiy compilabom There waa a eorter s ticket to each 
final table Each eorter was responsiole for a certain number of slips whiob were 
handled eeparatclr by religion and sox. Further the ilrpk for the towna were 
kept distinct throogbout from those of tho village*. After he had counted the 
•lips m his charge he aorted hii alipe according to the requirements of each table 
end posted the resnlts per religion and sex on the eorter s tickets. Along with the 
staoMrd statementa prescribe for all India we undertook to do special aorting 
m certam matters conoeming literacy birthplace mfirmities, occupationa ana 
civil condition Beside* tbeie the resolta of the special enquiries roferred to above 
had to be collated and reduced to tabular form 


The last stage i.e that of compilation, began early m June as aoon aatbe 
sorters had prepared a sufficient amoimt of material for eotnpilmg the tables. The 
first nx tables were readilv compiled from Register A. Compilation resUy began 
with Tsbie \ II snd consisted m reducing the moss of details m the sorters' tickets 
into ( ompilation Registers bv talukas winch were farther redooed mto Imperisl 
and btate Tables, borne table*, regarding Age, Birthplace and Occupationa 
gave the most trouble bot all diffii^tie* were af length countered. The compila 
ti-rn for Imperial Tables was over by the ICth December 19^1 


lo New Enquiries — Altogether 
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2 Imperial Tables and 33 State Tobies 
were compiled in tins oensas. Of 
the Stite Tsbles, eight are incor 
porated m this Report (Chap \I 
1 art If) 29 are contain^ m the 
State Tables \ olume and one — Distri 
bution of caste hv talakas — is ready 
onlv in msnojrnpt Of these State 
Tables, tboie which are wholly new 
to this Census number 28 The 
nstun? of new enquines undertaken 
along with the general cenms has 
been aheodt descnlirtL \o le#« 
than twentv new tables were based 
on these One other enquiry re- 
main to lie menttoned It was de- 
cided at mv instance to compfle for 
this (emus, statistics of llsmage 
and Fertibtv m the State V ape- 
etal enquinr was conducted in this 
respect— but on an optional basis — 
l>T a eclected stiff of men snd women 
work Eight tables containing 
its remits are incorporated in the 
Report The sol ject matter of tl ewj 
twentv-evht new tables is detaiktl 
m the margin 

II TTic Report— Earlv in 
the sorting sUge Host tbc valttalile 
awl of mv Asai tant whtiw hard work 
[q connertKm with th preltmbiatW 
f t( (en us brou ht on a *ennos 
Illness, from Slav till th erwl of 
th rumpiUtKin of tables, I had to 
attervl lo th scTuUnv and super 
Mint the TabflUti n Office This 
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entailed a very serious strain upon me and although, the collection of other statis- 
tical matenals and notes for the Report was going on apace, the actual vntmg of 
it could not be taken in hand till the first week of November In view of the grea- 
ter statistical mterest of this Census, compared to other years, a mass of miscel- 
laneous information of economic mterest had to be collected and analysed Be- 
sides the 61 tables pubhshed m the two Tables Volumes, this Report contains 101 
Subsidiary Tables and innumerable margmal statements which help the reader to 
undeistand the figures better Every efiort has been made to ensure accuracy 
and enable this Report to become — as its ambition is to be — a rehable work of 
reference 

I make no apology for its liidk As Mi (now Sir Edward) Gait pomted out 
m the Bengal Census Report of 1901, Completeness is more important than 
bicAuty, especially m India, where there is no body of professional statisticians 
ready and eager to pounce on the raw material provided for them at the 
Census and to make the required deductions, and, unless the Census 
Supermtendent himself analyses the figures and pomts to the conclusions to be 
drawn from them, they are m danger of bemg left unnoticed altogether ” I have 
always thought that the Census was an excellent agency, with whose aid any amount 
of valuable and important mformation could be collected, provided no undue stram 
was put on its mtelhgence I have therefore endeavoured to place before the rea- 
der a volimie of statistical material, the extent of wluch has not been equalled by 
any other Census m this State I present the results to the reader’s judgment 
FmaUy I have pleasure m statmg that the value of this Report has been much 
enhanced by the excellent actuarial analysis (Part 11 -of Chaper V) which Prof 
Vaidyanathan has contributed on the Age figures A Life Table for this State 
was long felt to be a great want I am hopmg that Prof Vaidyanathan’s work 
will be found ver}'’ usefid He has also ivritten one of the appendices vtz — the 
centre pomt of population 

12 Cost of the Census — A few details of the cost of the census may not 
be umnteiestmg The final accounts are 
not yet made up, so that some of the items 
herem mcluded are estimates When the 
bills for the prmtmg of the Report are paid 
an expenditure of nearly Rs 1,12,500 will 
have been mcuired, or a httle less than dou- 
ble of the figure of the last census The very 
great mcrease in the cost of prmtmg and 
paper, the rise m the scale of wages and the 
mcreased volume of statistical work that we 
undertook to do m this census at once 
suggest themselves as causes of this cucum- 
stance Where my predecessor coidd get slip 
copyists and sorters for Rs 12andRs 15 1 
had to offer Rs 25 and Rs 35 The cost of prmtmg and papei iiov is more than 
double Compared to 1901, however, v hen the cost of the census v as Rs 1,25,000, 
oui expenditure is less The Census of 1921 has cost Rs 63 per 1,000 of the 
population as agamst Rs 28-8 as m 1911 and Rs 64 m 1901 

13 Acknowledgments — The essential requisites of a successful 
census aie finance, guidance and co-operatiou Li presenting this Report I must 
theiefore express my cordial mdebtedness to His Higliness’s Government, for 
lendmg a ready eai to all my requisitions Altogether since April 1920, sums 
amounting to Rs 1,52,000 vere set apart m the budget for Census vork, and m 
this respect, I appreciate very much the complete confidence vhich the Govern- 
ment of the State thought fit to repose m me To ilr J T IMarteu, the Census 
Comnussioner, I have to express my especial obbgations He has done this State 
the compbment of visiting it twice, which if I remember righth* no other Census 
Commissioner had done His talks with me on a aaneti of subjetts and in par- 
ticular m regard to tlie Statistics of Marriage in which 1 happen to be specially 
interested, haae formed the basis of many a paragraph 111 this Report To his 
notes and circulars and also his own Report on the Central Proiiiues Census of 
1911, I am thankful for many helpful suggestions m statistical anahsis To the 
Dewan of the State, Sir Mauubhai Mehti, Kt , C S I , I owe niorc than I can 
acknow ledge m the w ay of helpful ad\uce The forms of the eight Sex Tables w ere 
submitted to him and their piesciit sliape is almost entnelv due to his <=ucTges(iyu‘- 


Expendlfcuro m Kapccs 

Items of expenditure | 

1911 1921 


Establishment and A1 41,702 72,500 

loiranccs 

Contingent and Prmtmg 16 425 37,900 

Cliargcs 

Bead^ftock 2 040 4,687 

Total 69,773 116 047 

Rccovencs 1 773 2,002 

Net Expenditure 68 000 112,385 



He has looked throngh the Chapter on lAnOTage which bear* the seal of his ap- 
proval. In Chapters on Literticy and CSru Condition I frequently aooght m 
advice Of the others, the foremost are mr dutinffoished predeceaaois, Khan 
Bahadur Dalai to whom every wnter on the "iBarodaCentna must look back aa 
to a master and Rao Bahadur Govrodbhai, whoeo remotkablo neatnew and Ina 
dity of treatment of figures I took aa my model Their Reports have been mv 
constant companions m the last two yeora, and my mdebtedn^ to them for mnoh 
valuable knordedge has lam rather heavily on ray conscience. Of the other 
officers, ilr A. B Clarke, Educational ComminKmer Dr 0 V Sane Director 
of Agncultiire and ilr klauilal B htanavati. Director of Commerce, 
co-operated with me very cordially and made available to me and my staff all 
the matenals at their dtsposal To the India Reports of 1901 and 1011 
Ur Blunt s Report on the United rrormces Pandit Harikishan Kaol ■ 
on the Punjab jfr 0 UaDey’s on Bengal and ilr Morgan Webb a on Banna, 
my gratitude u due for valuable tuggestioas and new ways of atatiatioal analyaia. 
A wnteron the Ccnsus—partKrulaiJy m this year of grace — cannot hope to pro- 
duce an original Report, and I am not sure whether the reader is not thankful 
for tbu circumstance This Report has sought its inspiration from a variety of 
sources. I have tried however to acknowled^ my borrowmCT always m the body 
of the Report. Bot I should like hero to add ^ names of the foflowing authonbea 
Dr Radnakamal ilooker^ee a FomtdattoKS of Indian Eeonomict Dr Forquhara 
Modem Meiigtout Movrmentt in India ilr R h GOohnit a /ndiaa AohoMuft/y 
Prof Raraaprasad Chanda a Indo-Aryan Itaee$ the Baroda Eeooomio Develop- 
ment Report and lastly my fnend ilr Pivare Kishan M attal a PopuIaJion ProUem 
in India which was recommended to me by the Census Commissioner aa oue of 
the best statishcsl studies on the Census that be had read Mr R D Mehta 
B A. LL. B Chief Officer of Ahmedabad ifunicTpahty kmdly acceded to my 
reqncut for a note on en mterestinj; Baroda religious movement which I have 
pulluhed as an Appendn to this Report. Prof A. Q MIdgery il A. (Cantab ) 
and Mr D L. Puromt, il A LL. B were very hUpful with their suggertiona. 

Turning nearer borne I have to acknowledge my obh^bons to the ofileo bo 
one could wish for a more devoted staff Mr ifa^nlal b Thakkar B A., LL B, 
who was Head Clerk and IVrsocal Assistant in the last Census, work'ed m this 
as Vaaistant Census bupermtendenL His intimate local knowledge and eipe- 
nence of the miautioi of census were mvaluable assets to me when I took 
over charge Hu consUnt travel and heavy work told upon His not very atrong 
constitution and from ilay Ifr^l tili bovember " of the same year when bo left 
me ho was ill praeticallv for tho whole penod But stiff even m ids Dlne« ho never 
denied me such assutonce be could after be left me ho has kindi} read for me some 
ol m\ chapters before finally passing them fur the Press, ilr Anant N Dikihrt 
lk.\. (Honours) worked as my Head bupervisor and then acted for ilr ilapnlal 
lurmg his periods of absence on leave lie had to boar the brunt of the I’crr benw 
work of supemsicm and even of orgnmsathm. Later from Noi'etnbcr tllf end of 
ilarrh he worked as mi Personal Asristant In the^ copncities 1 have pleasure 
m bearing teetunonv to iu stgnal devotion to work ilr batwarlsMf Pankb BjL 
lew rves special commendatHm for the painstaking accuran with whwh he prepored 
the t'ubswiarv Tables Mr Jhaverbhal T Patel B-L, ray Head Clerk, has a good 
roinmand of English aliich maile him a uxelulliteTarj owoHwe su Mr Dahya 
I hai llarjrwandas 8hab was mr ^tlJ^eeledar and one of tho r lost efficient clencoJ 
haiub, that I have ever ct me across. He had charge of the entire spade »ork of the 
prelum tunes of the Census Without anv prevKHJs experience of this Lind of 
wcvlc, he vet attamesl a vinpiUr rnsiterv of Us detail Mr CTmnihhal Jaindar the 
Maplhawer has an exceU^t hand and managed to complete lirs work in spite fa 
ivnr sown) fllnesa. I-maffr the Tvjnst, ilr Vshabhfli 8. 1 alel niustn t I* for 
gotten — one of the best workers mhis Ime Hu gifta of rapid work were somc- 
tttoei rmlara Mug to me (or hi speesl was { ster than my thoughts^ 

Jai tlv but n les sinrerelv rav gratitul 1 U r the Timet cf Irtdui Prr 
lint know m) kh to l«e prat ful f r the Dit>»t — the ex If nee of the wi rk tbei 
tome,! sit or th a tom hmg juttenre wtth wLm b tbei l(r re with rav mans nnrra 
^Tull reqn t Tl Laxmt EKinc 1 res wa rrsponsill for the Stat Tal W 
lohime th.- tvle rvl pet oj f ehicb are o cretin t I wal prtntmp enf rpnse 
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PART I 

Distribution of the Population 

I Introductory — The temtones of the Indian State of Baroda covei an 
area of 8,127 square miles Although m extent, the State covers only about 
one-eighth of the Natural Division of Gujarat, its admmistrative divisions are 
spread over the whole of the region and are so situated that each shares the special 
characteristics of that part of Gujarat to which it belongs Its three prants (or 
divisions) of Kadi, Baroda and Navsan belong respectively to North, Central and 
South Gujarat , while Amieh and Okhamandal Divisions belong to Kathiawad 
Their physical features, ramfaU, chmate, variations m soil, productive capacity and 
the like, and the characteristics and aptitudes of their inhabitants are very similar 
to the conditions existmg in the contiguous areas m the Bombay Presidency Not 
one of the admmistrative divisions of the State is adjacent to one another , and 
wlule Baroda and Kadi Divisions are more or less compact blocks of countr}’-, 
Amreh is riddled with foreign territory ; Navsan is cut almost mto two unequal 
halves by the J\Iand^^, Bardoli, Jalalpur and Clukhh Talukas of the Bntish distnct 
of Surat , and at the far end of Kathiawad, isolated from the rest of the State, is 
the little taluka of Okliamandal, now constituted mto a separate admmistrative unit 
It 18 important to remember that the scattered character of the State is the result 
of histoncal circumstances connected witli the successive partitions of Gujarat 
which began as early as 1751 with the wars between the GaekA\ad and the Pcshwa, 
and w^ere governed solely by fiscal aims and d}Tiastic ambitions Little refrard was 
paid, m die shanng of the spoils, to considerations of communal homogeneity or 
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to the administrative advantage* of t compact temtonr One of the eoneeqnence* 
that have flerwed from thi* curnmftance u important for onr itatiftic*] lurvev of 
the popnlabcm The dmsioni aie isolated fron one another and bevond the tie 
of a common government hove httle mterconne anth one another \av*an for 
instance ha* more to do with Sorat iti marioet* it* produce, it* kbonr it* aocial 
exchange*, its mter mimtion are almo*t aicloaively with the nnghbotmng Bntuh 
diftnetft of Snrat and Khandesh rather than with the other drrnioii* of the Kaj 
SimDariv Baioda ha* more to do with Kanra Brooch and the sdjotnmg Indian States^ 
and KbAi with Ahmedabod Palanpor Agency and Eatbiawad generally than with 
each other or with havton and Amreb while the last named vrant^ nhiated in tbo 
heart of Kathiawad, ha* fer trace* of the other parti of the State to riww m the 
compoiibon of it* people beede* the imported official claia and their famibe*. 

3, The Boundftrles — Rooghly »pe*kmg these tnrritoriefl be between 

and 21 9 h and 7Cr-^2^ and 73* 60 E witn the exception of Okhamandal 
which be* between 22*-6 and 22* Is and CO* 6 and 09* 20 E. AVithn these 
widehmits it la but natural that greatdivemtie* m iceneTy phyKcal conSguration, 
cbmate etc are obeervablc m this State In four out of ita forty tahikms, it tonche* 
the eew. It* Navwn Pmnt has the moat vaned iceneTy oompniing within it* 
area of 1807 iquare rrrile* a aeo -coast, large nver*. plains, foreeta and hill*, ItaKodi 
and Baroda PmnU are moetlj' level country coiuniting of ikjpmg over valley* and 
undukting pUma with occnsional hiH* and nd^ of blown Band which relieve the 
monotoov of the Bat surface In the East and t^th East of havMn and toward* 
the t IT m the South Wc*t of Amreb the cultivated plam give* place to the forest 
jcd rises mto upland* and eifn high hilb 

3. The Natural Dlvlsloni — AVe shall attempt a closer analysts of these 
difference* when we come to the question of density but it is luflicKnt here to 
remark that these differences justify the contmnation of the aebemo of Natural 
Umwon* adopted bv Ilao Bahadur Govindbhai Desai m tbo Census Report of 
toil ( cnsui Statistic* are presented m two way* in the Imperial Tabfea, the 
absolute figure* are given as corapLied from the Censui SebeduJes according to 
admimstrutrve divmon** In the Subsidiary Table* these figure* are gcDcrally re- 
duced to propcrrtiona for facility of itudy and distributed according to divisions mto 
which tbo adminotrativo unit* may naturally group tbemselve* according to their 
physical and racial affinittee. In tbe different port* of India it happens that ad 
numstrative convenienoe and physical consideratiooa have not coin^ed and thus 
tbe altvilute figure* given In the Imperial Table* are rediitnliuted ■ccording to 
tbe Natural Divisions m tbe body of tbe Report, Soch a Teedjustroent haa been 
rendcrctl neceiMir this time in tbo caso of Vimeh and Okhamandal, which though 
now leparate admimstrative division* belong to Kathiawad and mav be takTH a* 

ne Natural Divroon In regard to tbe other three praa/s such a regrouphig will 
not however bo necessary as they constitnte for tbe reasons stated m the 
introductory paragraph aeporote Natural Divisions by tbemselve*, 80 the four 
Natural Divrnom of 1011 have been continued !n this Ihport also with thn in 
novation that in order to direct our attention more exclniii'cfy to the phywcaj aspect 
of the statistHs thev have been called bv their geographical instead of their adnim 
Htrutive names in the bubiidiary Table*. 

4. The Admlnl*tratl\ e Division*— Tbe State constvt* of four Dinsicmal 
roHectorate* (or SuUwhips) of Baroda, K*di Amrefi and NaTstm and the special 
commrMuonershlp of Okhamaedak The last nameil taloka wn* under the junwbc 
thm of the Sola of Amreb m tbe Cen^ of 1011 and cootmuej to be so under until 
tebruary 10*Hi, when tbe cimiplete rendition of control over the 'Wagber* to the 
(foreminent of tbe State was agreeil t hr the CJovenuumt of In bn In 1801 
alt r tbe iunpreswon of the 'Wagber n mg with tbe aid of tbe Bnthh subvdiarT 
f ure IID lIighneM tbe late Mahamia KhanJerao agreed to entrust hn Hnl aiul 
cnmmal lutbontv over tbe>e turl ulent imd piratical people ti a British Offker 
sulwmbnaie to tfte Reshlent at B.m>da and to organise a Repment under the 
cotnmatvl of that officer for tbe policing of tbe^ people The jnrrviiction over the 
nonA\agbeT j rpulatioo etmtinutrl bovver wita tb authontie* of tbe State 
Danng ihis j.fnr 1 of loat eootrol, the reicnu Junaltrilon of the Utulcs was onder 
the Sol I of Ymreli \n enLphtenedpolicrofroneihation umW which tbe Bagher* 

P'”' • P«vi]*Trrd f nore gnjenwi a<Ivarjres ol moner t till their lands 
aJ bleral Urditws of eilor tUTo led to tbe question ol rotnpVte renibtion of con 
trel orer ihev people k small advance in this direction was regiite^ in 
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1909, v'hen tlie State Jlagistenal aiitlionties were given second class cnminal 
poiNcrs over the AVaghers In 1920, the full control was restored to the State the 
British pohtical officer stationed at Dwarka was vnthdrawn , and, as the head- 
quarters at Amreh were considered far av ay and the taluka re(juired to he governed 
on different hues from the settled parts of the State, it was constituted mto a separate 
-prant under a Commissioner mth special povers analo^us to those exer- 
cised by the executive head of a non-regulation distiict m British India This 
IS the only administrative change in the numbei and constitution of the divisions 
in the decade Tlie taluka of Atelachha was amalgamated m 1910 with tlie Beta 
,-*n!\Iahals of Atakal and Umarpada and renamed Mangrol Excepting transfers of 
/illages from one taluka to another, there have been no other changes to record 

5 Average area of Divisions — If we exclude Okliamandal, the circimi- 
ances of vhose separation from Amreh are exceptional and perhaps temporary, 
le average area of a Baroda Prant ^correspondmg 
) a British Indian Distnct) comes to 1,9GS square 
ules Including Okhnmaudal, the average area pci 
lant IS reduced to l,G2o square miles Ceitain figures 
lowing the average area of districts m selected 
ntish Indian Proi inces and States are given m the 
largin for purposes of comparison It mil be seen 
mt the size of a normal dmsion m this State is 
laller than the size of a distnct in any of the 
xtish Pro^nuces or States taken for comparison, 

.th the exception of Travancore There is, hov ever, 
eat correspondence m the size of our jiranh mth 
0 Bntish distncts of Gujarat with which they are 
isely interlaced Kach Prant mth 3,04G square 
lies corresponds to Alimcdabad mth 3,824 square 
lies, Baroda (1922) may be compared mth Kama, 

596), Broach (1468) and Panch Mahals (IGOO) , Etavsari (1807) corresponds to 
rat (1651) In fact, if we exclude Thana from the Northern Division the 
erage area of a Gujarat mainland distnct comes to 2,029 m Bombay and 2,258 m 
roda State The proportion is reduced for the whole State, of course, by the 
•tition of the old Amreh Prant The districts m Bengal and the Umted Pro- 
ices, it may be added, correspond also very closely to the Gujarat districts in 
State m size These five pranis are further subdmded mto forty mahals and 
n-mahals Excepting Beyt, w hich is a httle island m the Gulf of Cutch, and 
imkatta which is an isolated village mth a httle cultivated land around it to the 
rth of Kathiawad, the size of a normal taluka m the State comes to 213 square 
les In Kadi, the largest distnct, the size of an average taluka is also the 
gest (253 square miles) ]n Navsan, the average is 260 square miles In 
roda it IS 173 square niiles In Kathiawnd, the size of telukas is smaller being 
an average 162 square miles 



Average 

Pronneo or State 

area per 


distnot 

Bombav 

4,745 

Northern Division 

2,203 

United I’rovinccs 

2,234 

Tho Pnnjab 

3,320 

Dcnffnl 

2,860 

Central Provinces 

4,537 

HAdorabad State 


Mysore State 

3,084 

Travancore State 

1 520 

JSaroda Sintc 


%ncl OLhamnndal 

7,625 

cxcl „ 



6 The Area dealt with — The area of the State as disclosed by the 
lOSt figures furnished by the Survey Department comes to 8,127 square miles, 
stributed as m the margm by admimstrative divi- 
ons In extent the temtoncs of His Highness Ihe 
aharaja have remamed unaltered since 1911, 
fcept for petfy rectifications in the frontier hne 
hich have had no effect on the population Withm 
his area is mcluded one square imle for the Camp 
ear the City of Baroda, which is under Bntish 
unsdiction The area was shown m the Report of 
911 to be 8,182 square miles In 1901, the figure was 
•,099 In 1891, the area was given out as 8,226 
n the previous Census of 1881, it rose even higher 
o 8,570 , and as if this was not enough statistical 
apnee, the Census of 1872 stated the area of the State to be only 4,399 square miles 


Division 

Area 

liaroda 


mcl City 

1,922 

Kadi 

3 040 

Navsan 

1 807 

Amroli 

1077 

Okhamandal 

1 275 

Total 

8 127 


7 Chfltiges in Area explained — ^It is not possible to explam the 
iganes of all the previous Censuses, but smee 1911 the changes m area arc due to 
ro mam causes Certam areas, which had hitherto been unsurveyed, were either 
mated or even omitted from the total area m 1911 Such was the case for m- 
nce with the great reserved forest areas m Vajpur (mider Songadh) and of Urn- 
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■ipada (under Jlnugrol) the T*jpnr for«t «Teft trai not (luve)-ed till 1914 
hut WBi ertimated & 1911 and in pTonous CcoBues at 4tS0 equare mDet, The 
greater portion of rt (whmated at 4M iqaare miles) wna mclud^ under Songndh 
and the remaining pnrt knoim as Umarpada (with an eatnnated area of 22 aquare 
miles) wns transferred to Yekchha as a aepaiate peta mohaL In 1914 tbeao arena 
were traversed for the first tmre and the rofiilta are shown In the marguu Thua 
tbo net loan m area of the havaon 

1 1 Dmnon from thri cauao amounts to 
Portjoe W •» mW, square mile*. The aBenated village*, 

iwt— win.r>* tt u-fTo) I ond the dufuted KTOttoIandam certain 

parts of toe State were alao brought 
under survey dunng the decade and resulted in shght changes in area, inoetlv in 
the Kaili Divnion, Another canso of change la to be found m the additions to the 
area resulting from the aettkment of tabvn lands (or lands which were m dispute 
between obenated and Borkan villiige* in the tohilm itself) These diipated arena 
were not measured at all m the ongmal settlement and it waa only when the rovi* 
aion took place that ther were apportioned between the respectire viHagee and 
measured. In such manner Baroda Pmni (in Savli and Baroda tahikai) gains m 
area to the extent of 22 aquare mile* The settlement of bbondarv dispute# with 
the Bnttsh Govemment and other Indian State* has led to very inconsidemble 
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8 Scope of the Chapter — ^These introductory paragxaplis have been 
written with the intention of supplying a frame work for the discussions with 
which this opening chapter is concerned Its scope is sufficiently mdicated by 
the statistical data with which it is headed Any statistical review of the popu- 
lation must start naturally with what may be called its static aspects, namely, 
the distribution of the people at some given moment, such as disclosed by the re- 
sults of a synchronous Census, and the extent to which the factors of social ag- 
gregation have operated m favour of settlement m certam areas and adversely m 
others After these aspects are referred to, the changes m the population a? dis- 
closed by successive Censuses will be considered with particular reference to the 
physical and economic conditions m the precedmg decade , and also how far such 
changes are due to a real movement of the population and the causes that have 
operated m regard thereto The general question of the balance of migration af- 
fectmg variation will have to be referred to although its consideration m detail 
must be reserved till Chapter III The question of vital occurrences and then 
efiect on the survival rate, and of the age-constitution of the people, as disclosed 
from decade to decade, — a detailed consideration of which belongs to the Chapter on 
Age, — must be also discussed m general, and the mam results have to be stated 
to facihtate the study of the changes m the character of the populations from 
Census to Census, how far they have been progressive, and whether such progress 
has been mamtamed by the natural mcrease of births over deaths or by the m- 
commg of Settlers from the outside From these considerations of the past, the 
Chapter will proceed to discuss the problem of future expansion , and m that res- 
pect an attempt will be made to consider the extent to which present density cor- 
responds to real pressure of the population on means of subsistence , and whether 
m view of such pressure, agnculture will tend m the commg years to give place to 
mdustnabsation In Appendix I attached at the end of this Volume, my 
colleague. Prof L S Yaidyanathan, m a., a la , will test the movement of popula- 
tion m the decade by findmg out the centre pomts of population m Baroda and Kadi 
Frants m the Censuses of 1911 and 1921 In the course of the discussion m this 
chapter, as also m other chapters of the volume, minor margmal tables wdl be given 
to elucidate the facts presented m the text, so that constant references to the Tables 
Volumes will be avoided but care will be taken that a mere repetition of figures 
otherwise easily accessible does not cumber the body of the Report 


Natural Division 

Popu 

lation 

Central Gujarat (in 


eluding Cit>) , 

707 512 

North Gujarat 

1 900,678 

South Gujarat 

: 340 372 

Kathiawad 

1 178 000 

Total State 

2,120 622 


9 Population — The Statistics regardmg Area, Houses and Population 

are given m the Impenal Table I by Divisions and 
State Table I by Taliik^s The Census taken 
throughout the State on the night of the 18 th 
March 1921 revealed a population of 2,126,622 
persons, distributed as m the margm per each 
natural division This population is roughly about 
one-nmth of the population of the British distncts 
of the Bombay Presidency Although m area this 
State IS only about 1 per cent of the total extent of 
Indian States, it has proportionately to its size a 
much larger population At least 16 other Indian States are known to 

it m area, but m population only six other States * m India are 

more important Hyderabad has over ten tunes its area, but 
only about six tunes its population Kashmir is also of the 
same extent as Hyderabad, but its inhabitants number only 
about a million more than this State Mysore and Gwahor are 
each three tunes larger m area , but the populations of these 
States are much less m proportion Jaipur is nearly double m 
extent, but its population only ]ust exceeds that of Baroda Travancore alone 
of the States that are higher m population has a sbghtlv smaller area than 
Baroda 


exceed 


*H5'dcrabad 

Myaoro 

Tmvancoro 

Kashmir 

Gwahor 

Jaipur 


lo Relation of Area and Population— Prom the margmal table above 
it will be seen how the population is distnbuted ui the four natural diiisions 
North Gujarat (or Kadi) has 42 4 per cent of the population , Central GUiarat with 
the Capital m its centre comes next with 33 4 per cent of the total population The 
other two divisions of South Gujarat and Kathiawad come next respechvelv mth 16 
and 8 2 A diagram is given below showing the relation between area and popula- 
tion of the five adnmiistrative dmsions Each white pearl represents 1 per cent 
of the total area, and a black pearl sunilarly shows 1 per cent of the total popula- 
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troiL It win be »een therefrom that rooghly three-fifthi of the total extent of tbo 
State bean three-foarths of the total p<^mIatKm while the remaining two-flftha, 
containing Urge foreat ereaa, aopporti a femrth of the popnlatHim 
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1 1 The Meaning of Population — Accuracy of the Enumeration. 
Before we come to a closer analym of the fignrea, it M neceeaaiy to aacertam what 
th« pofrolatioii meatUL Aboot a month prenouB to the Oentni date, as » pointed 
oot m tbo Introdoction to this Report, a prebminsTT record is prepued threragbout 
tb« State of all the mbabitaDts, which u tested and corrected muJly on the Census 
day Bnths and deaths as also departures and arrivals on or before the Oenins date 
are of comae adjusted. The ^estion that is ashed of the petals is not whether 
any one U nonually resident withro the area but whether ho is actually ao raaalent 
on the day or rather the night of tbo Census. A Bynchrooous Census taben within 
a specified tune limi t throughont the State haa therefore no necessary reference to 
the normally resident pop^tion The Prdiminaiy Record may pmapa give a 
tmer picture of the nomuu populatioa, as it concerns itaclf mainly with the families 
normally residing m their bouses, oil Census of dbonnasbalas, hotels, hospitals, rail 
way ttatkms, and such other pla^ where there u a perpetually movmg population, 
befiip reserred for the final Centos date. In this Sto^ as in prenout Cwmrses, the 
population was throngbont counted there being nowhm any estimate of the popula 
tion. The Centos was also for the most part eynchronous bemg taken from 0 
o clock m the erening of tbo 18th till the nudnlgfat of the same date. In certam 
big Railway Centres like the Boroda Railway Station the time for platform en 
umerations was extended up to 0 o clock m the morning of the 10th Jlarch. In 
certain other areas, moatly forest regions and tab-montane tracts owing to the 
difijcuhies of a mght-enumeration a day Ceneoa was provwlcil from 4 o dock till 
after son down ana the people were enjoined not to go into lynchronoui areas. These 
areas were the forest areas of Songodh and ^^ra, the Umarpada Feta ^lohal 
of ilangrol, the Anaval tappa of Alabuva toluKa, (aH m J^avaon Pmat) and the 
Amroli tappa m TOakwoda peta mohal in Baroda Dinsion. Bat these non 
smehronons tracts did not have any disturbing effect on the general accuracy of 
the figures As they are even at day tune Isolated areas, after sunset there could 
not have been ai^ movement of population from thete to the synchronous areas 
on the Cenias mgbL To secure accuraCT of enumeration it was provided through 
out the State thattheprebminair reconl shookl be reriaedstday time on the J8th 
Jlnrrh before tbe final revision should take place between C pju. and the mirl-nigbt 
oltbatdaT As compared with lt»ll it may be stated generally that the On«s con 
ditkms were more proprtiotts b this year Plague which was raging about the 
lime b IDll b tbe Ibiee jminJf of Baroda, Kadi and NaTsan causid a little in 
ronvenlenr^ In Dabhoc town, for mitanre a great part of the bhabitants re 
maineil b Kutcha tenements away from the town-site and consequently tbe 
|*opulatioo showed a Urge decrease from the figures of 1001 In these pUgue tn 
fected areas, the synchronous pnnnple must have been to a great ext nt altan 
doryrd. In Itr 1 lortmutclr no such untoward event happenetl to distajb the 
operatHms. It is iroe that tbe Cen.sus date happened to be a market dsT for the 
where umaHy a great many people foregatber from the surroafKl 
u»gvulipi-s But an these irtnm Wig l<e( tre the ere rung to their homes and there 
IS no rr-urtj to auspret that the tact of tbe Cmsu date being a market day hail any 
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efEect on tlie City’s figures As a matter of fact, tlie City Census was most 
tliorouglily inspected by tbe Census Stafi , and tbe usual public complamts of people 
bemg omitted, wbicli follow m tbe wake of aU Censuses, u ere happily conspicuous 
by their absence on this occasion 


12 An Estimate of Normal Population— The population then as dis- 
closed on the mght of the 18th March 1921 was the dc facto population It is the 
resident or dejure population of the State, normally mhabitmg these territories, 
plus those who are temporary sojourners m then nudst and less those out of the 
normal population who may have temporarily gone abroad The Cemus Schedule 
gives details of birthplaces of mhabitants but does not give any clue as to then 
normal residence One mdication is roughly given by the separation of figures 
for Eailway platform enumeration and for boats arrivmg at ports from the general 
totals In the Tables, these figures are added to the totals for the respective areas 
in which the Railway Stations are situated This is not stnctly accurate, but as the 
figures are small, no large error is involved The total number of persons so enumera- 
ted m Railway platforms and trams and in boats arnvmg at ports of 
the State is only 2,783 (2,233 males, 550 
females) distnbuted m the natural divisions 
as m the margm The comparative paucity 
of figures for Kathiawad is due to the small- 
ness of its Railway mileage But these 
figures only refer to the movements on the 
Census date , they are no mdication of the 
actual normal population of the State An 
attempt v as made m tins Census to estimate 
this from the prehmmary record which as 
above hinted, does make a closer ap- 
proximation to the normal state of thmgs Along vath the Prelimmary Census 
an additional enquiry was conducted into the number of persons per mhabited 
“ house ” which m this Census as in the last was defined to be “ the residence of a 
commensal family ” An mhabited house vas therefore taken to be identical ivith 
a family Care was taken m regard to this enquiry to exclude from the calcula- 
tion aU casual visitors and sen’^ants Inmates of asylums, hospitals and jails, and 
the residents of dharmaslialas, hotels, vishis, dak bungalows and other places of 
temporary residence were excluded from this calculation, so that an idea could be 
obtamed of the size of the normal family and also roughly of the normal population 
The question of the size of the family may be deferred till we come to the question 
of comparative fertfiity and the sex constitution of famihes which will be discussed 
m Part 11 of Chapter But we shall now see how far this enquiry throws any 
bght on the extent of the normally resident population m the State Of course the 
work was not very accurately done The instructions were not precisely followed 
The mistakes were numerous , at some places casual visitors were without mquiry 
reckoned m the number , even servants were also sometimes counted , at other places 
the totals were not even entered These mistakes were as far as possible carefully 
elimmated by reference to the entries m the books It cannot be said however 
that aU of them have been so ehmmated Under the cueumstances the foUowmg 
results can only be given as a tentative contribution to the problem — 



Railway and Boat 

Natuml 

Population 


Division 





Males 

romaica 

Total 

1 ho Cit\ 

707 

148 

855 

Gonfrul Gujamt 

on 

175 

788 

North Gujarat 

440 

173 

G13 

Soutli Gujarat i 

380 

33 

422 

Kathiawad 

84 

21 

105 

Total Stato 

2 233 

550 

2,783 


Natural Division 

Census 

Estimated 
number of 

Estinmto 
of Normally 

Normal 
population 
per 1,000 


Population 

Normal 

rosidont 

of Census 


familica 

population 

population 

Baroda City 

Central Gujarat 

94 712 

25,770 

88,026 

936 

012,800 

151,501 

695,428 

072 

North Gujarat 

900,678 

219,342 

803,823 

959 

South Gujarat 

340,372 

68 317 

330,178 

970 

Kathia\rad 

178,000 

38,800 

173 616 

976 

Total Stato 

2,120 622 

603,832 

2,051,009 

1 006 


From the above Table it appears that the final Census totals make the nearest 
approach to the estimate of normal population m Kathiawad, where the railway com- 
mumcations are the least numerous, and the people are the least mobile , while m 
the City the disturbmg influences are the greatest, and the population at the Census 
date IS larger by over 6,000 than the estunated normal population of that City No 
comparisons with 1911 can be attempted as this enquiry was conducted for the 
first tune m this State m this Census -- 



g CHAPITB 1. — DlSTBIHtmOX OT THE POPCLATIOJ 

13 Density — From a coondemtioo of the ab»olate figures Te now proc«d 
to consider the propor tional and m tha respect the usual prracticQ a to itate first the 
densitror the areni^ number ofpessocu per sq oare mile obtamcd os thehr^thata 
of unifonn drstributioo of the population over the total aito dealt witk Tne utilitj 
of such a caloilatKm is of comae mamlj that it affords a standard of componson 
with other countries. In rtidf the denartj of auj: area o unmeaning because it 
IS the anthmetical eipreasion of a unifo rmity whidi does not exist m practice. 
Id particular u this statement true of this State for the crude density for the 
State as shewn m the State Table 1 given at the end of Part 11 (Tables) a 20^ while 
the range of densities withm the State eitenda from ",286 per square mOei m the 
Gtyto71in8oiigadli. Takm^ for the present only tahikas mto account, the highest 
density is found m Gtindevi with 7M to the square mile. The distribution of the 
population therefore is for from unifonn, but the natural divisions can be arranged 
m order of density os follows Central Gujarat, borth Qa}aiat South Gujarat and 
Kathmwad. The densities of these divnuons are stated m the Subsldiaiy Table I 
prmted at the end of this Chapter The detailed oonstderation of thoee dcnsitief 
will be presently tai.cn m hand but m the meanwhile rt will not be out of place to 
follow the practice of prenoui reports and give a diagram below of the density of 
this State and its individual administrative drvisioQs, as compared with the figures 
of Indm generally certain Brrtiah Indian Prorincea and Indian States and a few 
repiwcntatiTe countries of Europe and Asia. For these latter where the latest 
figures were not available at the tune of wntmg the latest estimates have boeo 
given. 
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DEXfcITY BY NATURAL DmSIONS 


V 


In regard to tins comparison, a scale of densities has been ado 2 )ted m Indian 
Census literature Areas are “ dense ” if over 500 to the square mile, “ fauly 
dense,” if betu^een 300 and 600, “ average ” if betv^een 200 and 300, “ thin if over 
100 and below 200, and “ sjiaise ’ it below 100 Accoidmg to this standard, 
Baroda State belongs to the class of “ averagely dense ’ countries, although its 
metrojiolitan district belongs to the class higher In the scale of densities Baioda 
ranlcs m the same class ivith the ISTorthem Division of the Presidency of Bombay and 
the State of Kolhapur, which however are a bttle higher m density than this State 
Baroda exceeds Bombay Presidency, hlysore, Indore Gwalioi, Kashmir and even 
Ceylon and Prance m the closeness of its population Bengal England and Wales 
and Belgium are each more than twice as densely peopled, while Trai ancore is 
nearly so Other places Idee Japan, the Umted Provmces and Madias are greater 
m density Although this State has a slightly smaller densit} than the Gujarat 
distncts of the Bombay Presidency, it is denser than Gujarat as a vhole Of the 
Natural Divisions into vluch India is divided, only Bengal, Bdiar and Umted Pro- 
vmces East Malabar and Koakan and South East Madras largely exceed thisState 
m density indicating the regions where the pressure of population is greater 
West Umted Provmces, and East and North Punjab are regiom of about the same 
densiW as here In ordei of densitj* the contiguous distncts of this State and of 
Bntish Gujarat may be aiianged as follows Kama (446), Surat (408), Baroda 
(368), Ahinedabad (235), Broach (210), Panch Mahals (234), and Navsan (188) 
The Mahi Kantha and Kewa Kantha agencies have each a lov ei density than this 
State The Kathiawad portion of His Highness’e domuuons supports the sparsest 
population per square rmle but even then the mean densit}^ of 132 for this area 
is higher than m the rest of Kathiawad which supports only 122 to the square mile 
Thus, although for ming part of the Natural Division of Gujarat vhich itself has 
only a density below 200 per square mde, tins State compares veiy favourably m 
this respect mth its contiguous terntories, has a higher mean density than the 
average for India as a whole and is one of the most populous of Indian States 

14 Density by Natural Divisions — "We null non see hov the population 
IS distributed per natural division and whether any bght is thrown by such dis- 
tribution on the physical or other factors of density IVe shall take the metropoli- 
tan division first, m the first jilace for the reason that its possession of 
the capital gives it a prunacy of place amongst divisions, but also because it sup- 
ports the densest population Density may be calculated on the total area, 
irresj>ective of regions which fiom then? nature preclude settlement, such as forest 
areas Then, for a closer analysis, we can exclude such tracts from the calcidation, 
and reckon the density on the area-space available for settlement Again to help 
us to arrive at a corrector apjireciation of the influence of physical conditions w e 
may confine ourselves piueU to the rural areas and leave the popidation of towns 
out of count The situation in the area as a whole can then be contrasted vuth tlie 
particular densities of the different regions into which the natural division can be 
further subdivided 

15 Natural Divisions in Central Gujarat — The Central Gujarat 
division or Baroda Ptant has 11 talukas and peta mahals which are arranged thus 
m order of density — 


Dense 

Fnirl\ D- n»je 

Average 

Thin 



Dabhoi 



PadrA 

Sankheda 


Pxtlad 

Baroda llalml 

Smort 

\\ aghodia 

Bliadran 

excluding 

Tflakwada 


1 Citr 

1 

Savli 

I Karjan 

{ 

1 


These talukas group tliemsch es naturallv under four fairly well-imiked arena 
The mam block of the pro)!/ is enclosed bv the Main on the north-west and the 
Narmada on the south The Petlad and Bhndran ^lahals are situated across the 
Main on the north-vest and have sufficient natural affinities of «oil and of tlie 
chniattcr of its population to be grouped undei one name Tins Tran';— Z^Iahi 
area together with the Anand and Bor- id talukas of the British district of Kaira 
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forms vimt is 
kncnni aaCImroUr 
one of the luatonc 
dmaion* of Gaja 
rat, noted for the 
high fertility of it* 
*oiL Charotar ho* 
lent itf name to 
one of the dudecU 
of Gujarati and » 
the home of the 
Leira li.anbi, the 
anstocrtfcv of Gu 
jarat ngnculturp 
the toil H of recmt 
alluvial formation 
moetlv light (yonii) 
or a htth) mixed 
(hc«r) in coloor 
and capable of 
prodncmg all kmdi 
of cropa, Charotar 
u the most 


congested portion of the State. It ii here alw that agriculture is the mort 
mtfpuve The mam blocL of the division touth and east of the Mnhi la tbvufed 
mt three well marked regions. To the south of Boroda Citr which forms a kind 
d lixuling msrk the region of the 1 lack hofl begins. It comprises the south art 
f Barodn Mahal, and the tolukst of D il hoi, Karian and Sinore The black soil m 
BanKla u however to m/enor that I have tbougat fit to exdode rt /mm this orea 
The black tod regnm as is well known grows cotton and » kmown as Kahnsm. The 
Dbnkhi nver forms the sonthem bosmdarv of thm nch cotton-growmg area in the 
tract Iwtwecn the Bhukhi and the Norraada, cotton u also grown but these rirora 
rut up the land into deep ravmes making It nnsnitableforBgTjeuItureOracttlemcnt. 
TlHTe is how ever a nch fertile stretch of alluvial land near the banks of the Nannada. 
Thts great nver has changed its bed several times m the coarse of its histotr and 
the southern villages of the falukms of Karjan and Smore are m reslitv on the alto 
of one of its ancient beds. Here the black soil with its stretches of treeless desola 
tion pvM place to a woode<I but ^'CTy inferior type of land much Impregnated 
with salt The bulk of Dabhoi Tnluli belongs to Kabnam proper onl> the tract 
to the north of the Dhadbar having light or pofot sod. l^tween Kahnam 
am! Charotar there bes the \aksl triet corapming Pailr* and Baroda 
tainkns. \ okol ts a tract of poor sandy soD capable however of prcalncing 
nch crops of bftjn tuTrr and kalnt m yean of good rainfall and with irrigation of 
stDl ncher crops of sugar-cane potatoes, vegetol lea and chillies. It is Inferior to 
Charotar In Jcrtflitr In that the admixture of sand is larger and there is a 
greater danger of adt efflorrwenpcs, Baroda taluka fowani] the 
shades mto Kahnsm 1 ut its black soil u serv inferior and shallow wrthm 
easy reach < ( tbe calcareous saltsoil which m Kahnam proper cannot Iw ap- 
pmacl e,| until after leej excavations. All over \akai the black ami the 
tet\ soda intermini’le But towanls the north-cart and bouths ist of th Division 
thelLuk hsappear* ami gives plsce to a rod r and more inferior aoik Thi region 
which Is known as CTiomshi compnses the Ravli Maghodia Bankhesla an 1 
TihikwaiU mahals. In thi tract''! qoot Mr F \ H hji t " the ioD Is a poor 
shall tw block with pat hes here and there t f p<ior ^oral iKrth greatlr luble t > aslt 
iP >Tr*i rices Irrigation 1 unpr fiulle for the water Is bractish Imt th Chora hf 
trrt crows m cruheent gran amn«etwren th nee areas may lie seen wHe stretches 
t fwf or trro s Un 1 of espect-al valu in the neighl><rtirhoo<l of a 1 tg city Th mU 
sufvoii f thi aiev h tl e nce whkh 1 prowna a wet crop in lowdving fiehls wb re 
n t r IS impouml-^} J^r emlianknient The tract has a westward |»<» ami Is 
i •tvm toll r a k-htinr hDl TL country l»ecofnes nmrr difl ml 1 1< waru the ea t 
ar I tj ^ ith with lit 1 aviIliM e >0 ar I scanty wat r < f mnmnkatl ms Th 
tc,, tm ft} are j n le up re re of f ghtin'’ cb ^ thin a-rimllBn t with 
K I 1 ijpn nb ^r,. r thin th r T rw rifs the north ami ec it I 

i c<inr*l'vawil!ra p<n.t f rcst-oor nol with t t It 

tr-» la! I»*nrv Tl'cf tl aeser c Tcr oclr an Ir on i |cta 
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ble portion of tlie 'prant Tlie bulk of the population in Charotax, Vakal 
and Kahuam are t}^ncal agricultiinsts The Eajput and the Koli appear m 
Kahnam, but are there dominated by the Kanbi and the other ncher classes They 
abound hoivevei m Cholashi 

16 Climatic and other conditions in Central Gujarat — The 

general health conditions of this prant are favourable to the growth of population 
except m Tilakwada and towards the east of Chorashi generally The normal ram- 
fall IS 37 34 mches, distributed as m the margm amongst the 
natural divisions of the prant The Kahnam area, although 
its black soil grows cotton and needs only a lainfall of about 
25 mches for its cultivation, happens to have the highest 
normal ramfall m the Baroda P)an^ Choiashi which is 
capable of giowmg nee comes after Kahnam m pomt of ram- 
faU, while Charotar which has the highest density is lowest 
m rainfall As the metropohtan division, this pmnf has 
been more highly favoured than the other divisions with 
means of communications, particularly railways Besides 
the mam Ime of the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway there is a net work 
of narrow gauge hues cormectmg all the talukas exceptmg Tilakwada and Bhadiau 
The projected extensions to these parts wdl m the near future completely encircle 
the (ii\TSion 

17 Central Gujarat Densities — The densities of these four natural sub- 
divisions of the prani are mdicated m the margmal table Density as calculated 
on the total area is given along 
with that on the rural area alone 
From the margmal table it appeals 
that Vakal follows Charotar m 
density Kahnam, inspite of 
the money-brmgmg capacities 
of its sod, IS not so favoured 
as' Vakal for settlement , and 
Chorashi comes at the end with 
the lowest density Calculatmg the 
figures purely on the rural areas 
the same order of density is found 
It is not withm the scope of this 
report to attempt an analysis of the different capacities of sods , but one aspect of 
theirs seems to have a demological mterest Bnefly it may be stated that black 
sod has the advantage of “ bemg easdy tdled , whde, being generally of great depth 
and containing a fair proportion of orgamc matter, it requnes no manure, though 
where manure is employed the crops are naturally benefited On the other hand 
goradu requires careful cultivation and abundant manure to produce good crops, 
but with good husbandry, and especially when means of imgation are avadable, 
good goradu is capable of produemg better crops than the best black sod, whde at 
the same time it possesses a great advantage m the great A’^anety of ciops which can 
be produced The mtermediate sod, hesai , Avhen of good quahty, may be accounted 
the best sod m Gujarat producing m luxuriance ad the ciops which can be grown m 
the best goradu sod ” I The above quotation gives the clue to the reason why a 
tract like Charotar and Vakal offers greater attractions to the settler, parti- 
cularly to the superior type of agriculturist than even the best Kahnam, and that 
IS the variety of crops winch the sod m these areas is capable of producing Another 
reason is supphed namely that m Charotai, wheie goiadu requnes mtensive 
cidtivation, a great many more hands are lequned per imit of cultivation than m 
Kahnam, where, the tdlmg bemg comparatively easy, the cultivator can econo- 
mise m his demand of field labour 

18 North Gujarat — ^Korth Gujarat or Kadi P)ant is the largest division 
m the State Like the Central Dmsion, it consists of a mam block which is com- 

’•'Fot calculating rural densities for tins and otlier tables, tbe areas and populations of 
towns have been excluded 

t Mr J L Jenkins, Settlement Report on tbe Dabboi Taluka 




DensUv on 


Xatural Dmsion 

Total 

Area 


Rural 


area 

without 

Pural* 

without 



forests 


forests 

Central Gnjarat] 





(excluding City)i 

321 

323 

267 

268 

Charotar 

637 


439 


A^ahal 

368 


333 


Kahnam 

266 


214 

i 

Choraf*hi 

227 

231 

203 

206 


Natiiml 

Normal 

Dm'^ion 

Rainfall 

Kahnam 

43 30 

Chora>hi 

40 50 , 

Aakal 

35 44 

Charotar 

32 47 
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CHArrE* I — DuruBunox op the popolitiot 


pact and a tract of 
cOTOitrv xrhich tt 
mach mterUofd 
■with foreign 
trmtOTv An m 
Baroda aUo tbcae 
two parts have a 
nv^r— the Sabar 
mah— aa the drrid 
mg line The 
Trana Matu area 
m the Cmtral 
Dmaion IS to the 
north west whilo 
the Tnmi-Sabar 
mab area !a 

towarda the aoatb- 
weat m North 
Oajarat niemam 
bloch u alao en 
dosed aa m 
Central Gujarat, by 
two nvera, tKo 
Banaa m the north- 
weat, ami the 

Sabarmati on tho uonth and east. The Trana-Sabannab area comprtsea the tnlntm 
of Dehgani and the peta mahal of Atonjomba. The whole aspect of the conntrr 
here IS flat and well wooded, Rivera abound mterfceetmg the iaM of theland witn 
mniraierable hotarr the Vatmk which flona m the middle the Khan between it and 
the Babarmati and tho \ amsi towards the eaat may bo meotionctl The sods are 
of two varieties- a light jorat very mfenor to Cbarotar much mt rmixnl with aalt, 
and requiring heav} manuring and on tho other aide of the \arasi the 
«<jI UthI with at anty vegetation^ — and hi aoil of light brown but very inferior day 
The population portakca of the nature of the aoiL Towards the weat, between the 
Saliarmati ami the \atralc the Anjana Kanbrs predommato, but the Koiis the 
obonginola of the plain, also aboond and m the east theae form three-fourths of the 
oCTKTdtunsta ( ommg to the mom block of the pros f wo find that the Rajputsna 
Malwa Railway rtmghlv diwdei! it mto two more or lets equal portions— the eadem 
populous and fertile and the wettem poorer drwr awl more thmly inhabited. East 
Ka»b consists of \ljapur ^ isnapir Kheralo, Shlhnur Ifehama and Kalol Best 
Ka<li compnses the rest of the diTiuon — nan^y the 1 ig Raton tahika m the north 
with the annent capital of I atan as iti headquorteta Kadi in the aouth west 
Ihomisma m the maldle and Ilanj towaidi th far west. The Talukas in 
the dinsifm can be arrange<l accooling to 
den i^ as shown in the moipn. In 
the Fairly denie are aoen all the 

tolukaa which form part of East Kadi, It h 
b re that the beat Bod conditions are foumi the 
dimate M th healthiest and the population 
the most mtelhgent and the hardeet working Vt 
places, notahli about the centre of fhrs area, 

the aoil K verr fertile it is free fmm faulta 

an 1 with a fin teitnre In these part* it appnaches Cbarotnr m its njjMCitv 
tin lareatlkuul f empi V part of this tract e*pen,iUr m the north^o pro- 
m -es rapevtsl irputisl t< Jw tl l>est In the w ri 1 Th remairvlris f th usual 
i aandv and needing im alum. The natural drainage of 

tl,e am h Tir\Tr is not favimraU to mltnatiuo Rivera like the Rupen are no 
*L ^ ^ tl n a mg up nt fl wl time volornrs of drift aaivl tiro to four feet In 

tSu In an! therel y tamrog f rtQ fi hi into whit wartes of adt Tow nl* 
Aq port? 1 n<{ l>en>mrs wn te<i ml gn ves of mango amt tnabmU of mmL The 
f rtL » sv m lo l-i t) southern half * f ‘'ifhf ur th 1 atk f K1 r 1 1 \1 nagar 
anl \q pr folut. t( t« t if it Lsatu arnl inrth if KaW fnv Kaifi. 
cTitJ i^b-thanltf *od nr>f the nn lal type r f n K trim mt nie-rsm! with 1 la k 
mpe., Irt * nl th sith of K* b t 1 Iw Rnt f^i 1 1 L I serr Inf n w t th 
’ m g* wing aor* lelng s rr ma h nuT<sl with salt and 1 1 unatn 
to loJes Tl aspect IS generaDrlAre ear p mj itsifP tan ant Kadi tdaUs 
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Towards 11 nri) tliccoiudr\ is a flat plntn, “ almost treeless” to quote Mr 

Maconoohic, ‘ ‘'a\c where the dead le\cl is InoLcu by small Milages rising like 
ishnds from a sea The crops arc thm and stunted and the fields me c^o^y^vhero 
interspersed witli large patches of hliar land on wliicli notihing wnll glow The 
Milages an' dusters of miserable hoc els built of mud and straw, moie like pig- 
sties ind beehuos th m diodes of lunnan beings ' The south of Kadi taluLa toge- 
ther with the southenimost cxtrcmitv of Ivdol whuh foims what is known as the 
Khakhar trnts is equalh hlenk and (loeloss The Kohs and Musalmnns of this 
region < all theinseUes Mevnsis ‘ tnrhnlent ’ or ' gi\en to plnnder ’ Living on an 
inhospit iblc soil for lenlnnes the\ hue preced tqion rheir richer Keiibi neigh- 
boiu-s 1 ndei the settled regime of present dac^ the \u\asisliacc been given 
a priMlegtd tt'iiurc ind imirod to tin arts of pcaie PcaM> has of course dimi- 
nislied irime but nistcail of indm ing these jieople to sta k to their land and make 
it proiit <ble has made them la/\ careless ami improMdent 


10 Climatic nnd other conditions in North Quinrat — 'Jhegencial 
heilth of the })rni>l m veiA good except m the extreme oast of the Traiis-Sabar- 
mati area towards the 1/u/ countre where it isimhodTln and mahnous The 
rainfall in the diMsuin is pn canons the last dtsennial acciago of 22 (>1 inches 
sliciws tint It Is less than the nonnal foi this area whidi has been ascertained to 
lie 21 01 inches The rainfall in the diflenmt jiirts of the 
diMsicm IS as shewn m the mirgin The 'rrans-Saharm iti 
\reu has as ma\ he expected the largest rainfall in the diM- 
sion hetause U is the region where the toes most alionnd , 
md n IS the onh pirl of the diMsiun where forests exist 
In point of Kailw i\- again this diMsioii is almost as equal- 
ly focoiired as the Central Mehsana the headijuarters 
town Is the oeiUre whence in tin brain lies tip llie faitlnst 
tiluk.'s \11 the taluks hcadqna'-iers are <onnceted bj rail, except \tar&umba 
Bi the (oinpletion of the Iv uli Becharaji seitnm,’^ the metre giiige H)stem will 
ha\o almost coiiqiletel} cneirclcd the diMsioii 
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20 North Oujnrat DensitieB— 

diMsutn we are now able to undeisland 
the densities of its dificrent parts A 
t dile lias been prepared on tlic same 
basis as for Central Giqarat nbo\c and 
IS gi\en m tbe margin Tt is interest- 
ing to note that while West Kadi ns a 
whole exceeds the Trans-Sabarmati area 
in dcnsit}, m rural areas the latter lias 
tlic denser jiopulation The proficnee 
of l.irge towns like Pat an and Kadi 
III West Kadi helps to inflate its den- 
sity figures The rural population how- 
c\cr IS verc sparse espccmlh towards Hnnj and North Ihitnn In this piant^ 
as in Baroda DiMsnm, the presence of forests aftccts density only to n ver) slight 
extent The liighe t densitj is found m East Kadi, which is blessed with a good 
soil which at places can produce all kinds of crops Tins pait is also piovided 
with man} facilities foi well-iirigation 
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21 South Gujarat General Conditions— In South Gujaiat, or Nav- 
san Prant the terntory ceases to he compact Tlic British district of Surat 
intrude" m thf’ middle and noarh cuts it into two unequal portions Only 
'\langrol m the noith and iMalmva m the south serve as links between its w^estem and 
easteni lalukas J’artly fiom this ciicumstaiice and also m vicw^ of the difteiences 
m their physical conditions, this prani can be divided into three distinct areas, 
the westeni portion, consisting of the talukas of Naesau, Gandevi, Kamrc] and 
Pnlsana, the middle area consisting of the detaclicd talukas of Mangrol and Malniva, 

*At tlie time of going to press, tlic K idi-Beolirnji Section is completed with regular tram 
s»^rv ice 
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•ud to the <^1 the taluiai of \ yar* aod fcongadh The whole of thu di\hi*on 
offers ft striking contnjt to the re«t of the Its] In aspect rt u the moit 
direise withm its imsll compass rt eomj rises the scenery cn plain and nplanih 
forests nrers and the sen. In respect of the composition of its popolation this 
yranl has a wider range than any otner dinsion— from the hiahlv mtdligent Pam. 
Anamla and Vohora communities to the half nak-ed Dhania, every variety of 
cnltnre or lack of it reside# withm its Irrmts In the matter of dimate oUo the 
differences are cqaiDy stnhmg The W estem group of talnkas rs generallv healthy 
and tempemte "Navsan and Gandevi from their pronmrty to the sea are 
partirulany so. The mnTimnm tempera tnre rarely goes beyand 101 F during 
the hot seaborn The Eastern mAlials however are unhealthy throughout the year 
Ailde*! to their general unhcalthme# » the circumstance that these talnkas are 
ul jected to muden onsets of epidcim(ii, particularly choler-i. The middle its 
gatn has the climatic pecuhanMe# of both theee areas. Parts of ilahuva — nota 
Lli to the \orth of the RrveTPuma — and of Mangrol are reckoned healthy Tha 
f rests m this Pmht ore important and notewort^ Of the total area of 1,807 
Mjuare miles square mile# are forert land Th/t forest reeerre# ore m Son 
gadh and "N yam ana m the Lmaipada portion of 3langrol mahal These forest# 
not only rontnbute to the unhealthinesa of the climate hut also to the heavy rain 
fall that 1# the feature of these regton# and m regard to density and the mo\re- 
ment of population they have naturally a most important mflocnce. The ram 
I fall conditions also varj’ accordmg to the nature of the 

I tract. The normal ramfall for the whole diycnon t# 

I 81 inches and vane# m the different part# as shewn 

m the margin In regard to raflwayB the state of t hings 
jbViJ'Lr « r mfenor to that in Baroda or Kadi Pranit BcakIm 

irrs iu«j I M ri the rrmin Lme only three other Imes enrt one m the 

north lerring Mangrol, and another m the south con 
nectmg the port of BUhinoro with the hot ranngs of Unai are OTcned by the State, 
A thi^ m th middle the Tapti ^ alley KaQway starts from Smut and jiasiea 
through the \ynra and boogodh talukaa of thl# divisKin. 


u Natural Divisions in South Qujarat — TitfPatii Amt — ^Tbe 
estem taluLos are usually grouped under the name of Ilasti ilahals or the areas of 
aviltsation highly fertile ami jio^oui The Rasti tract contains Bome of the 
finest lands in fndia. But even in this area a ibstmctioo must be mode 
Wtaeen the lughly cultivated toluka# cf \ayian and Oanderi and the less dense 
tnluka* of KnnuTj and I alsanu. In Naviwn the prevalent soil is bt^ar of a nch 
ahareouH mould more I4ack than otherwte but dutmgULsbed from the tvpscal 
Kabnam 1 T »n abundant proa th of trees and lugAicane It i adapted for every 
variety of (rnp, particularly cotton (of the best variety), nee sugarcane 
jJaintam jra<iretr It i i »et ter than £^w7iMor it needs less maminng and hbour 
f tilling Towanl the eeo-eoavt bosievrr the soil becomes charged with salt the 
isnt r tom lm» kidi ami crops are ]>o( r and stunted. Ganilrvi is oven more 
I icIJv f Tour-d I \ natuiv It ha# a rwh anil pi osing aspect. Its alluvtal #od 
1 eitivmeh f rtik It i mlduli brown m eol ur of great depth, ami amfonulr of 
n ren fine teitnrr Tberv is liesidre o bttle IJock sod rather inf nor to Kahnam 
lilt n tin 'fihsJ the-e ta taluka# an* riieptiomJK aGl fa\ u red and ninv form 
a rLx s apart The otl er taluka of the Rasti area, Kamrej and 1 aharui, are rott m 
ptraing troft# They re lioth unbnAen nlams of liiock soil foirlv srrll wwslrd 
and t refolh oltnatnl I ire is al'W ultemativelv grown m Komn] lait of 
on mf rHT |ualit\ «hil m Polsana jnvnr is u exten ive titlm In 
all tht->e f ur InJukae the “ultivating rloM con ist of the higLU bt lligsirt 
\n vaU ami K nU The g^mend anpraranre ofth people is no of comfort 
and a n n mttslirtl a^e and it i m that rrepevt a great contrast to North 
and (, ntral ( uju-at II mv are much l^-tterlnillt here a ae Imll 
1 f n than l>» trlrre in tie ‘'tat with the s tj ti m d I h. rotor ami 
Ktdimm 


(M S / 1/ to — I n*ri the Rati ac j? to tb" less favi uresl 

I >1 1 rrgi n nhi 1 f rr mant f a lett r name tnai (aJl«*<l ftemi ImL tu 
H re il,«' t rest le^in t etnerge ami In ilongrof n whole j ta mahal 
cs no ml nith lee»e jongl T1 pi vs: J ronditien are Inf nor t tlw 

I.. ti t J ll,e eon titnt >n J th pipnIatKm #1 ors h tw th ujn\ 'tS or 

l! 1) H irr^l 1 1 \ pi n jlwe ti the Inf pimj the lark 

a r 1 In tf *eiihsl j >fii 41 4 31 in n 1 kms vrf the vil t rip 1 d | th 
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ind inosth black The staple proilut c is oul ton with ven mforior iicc alternating 
In i the natural drainigc is ample wliuli makes load-building and railway 

conslruclu>n dillu ult In reason of the land being fuirowcd b} n\ci'> and smallei 
water-touHos 1 he whole countn is wooded The soil is most!} black, nifeiior 
of course m ql^bt^ l)oth to tlie ]>ainda and the X^nsari Kalinam , l)ut «vt plates, 
uotabh dong tlie banks of mcis tlu re is \oi\ good (jo)(ulu A large poll ion of the 
irea is guvss 1 nul- )in(ai cotton and lue being the piiucipal tiops Ihe 
''Outhern \illages boAond the Puma except lound about \na\al aie the poorest 
but the new railw va line from Biihmori it is hoped, ma> help to o])en up these 

p Ifis 

(c) TJi^ Ii(nn \s w( lea\e tlie middle region, fuithereastw aid, w^e 

tome to a wilder md more dilhcuh tt»\mtr\ comprising the V>aia and Songadh 
T diikas lhe^< lalukas m tluir pin al t hnuu tciistu s arc Acrt unlike the bottled 
portions of the St ile From their unlualthmess ilie\ are called the Ham M dials 
< )\ or Inlf t>f their ’tot d area moAoml In dense fon»sis Vmbika Rnerfoims 

forpirt of the wa\ its Souilieni lKumdar\ to the Aoith, tlu gicat foicsr reser\c is 
< ut m two b\ the llnor Tapti 'I he Zinklni and the tbra arc the onlj otliei iners 
that arc wort In of mention but e\(e])t m the rams their waters sink m then ujipcr 
reuhes anud n nnss of l>oul(krs ind gnnel 'Inwards the South, the loftA spm>, of 
the* ^alnadn appCtii ami m the isolated lulbfoit <if \\ adi Sallier a lieiglit of 3,2()3 feet 
aliovo the i le\el is utt imeil lie < ult n able ])ortions no few the i ultnated aie 
fewvr 1 he soil is innsth b] it k with pitches here and tlicre of tert infenoi <jorai 
all riddled with grnci 1 lie gi eater jiart of this trm t is submontane lilvc tlie well- 
knowui 'I oral Portion of the llmialaAas \s mentioned abo\e it is notonou >l\ im- 
lienhln it^ w iter is nniit for dunking and full of organu matter '1 lie Ijiilk of the 
jicnplc belong to the Aarn>us futhpartf) tnlx^s whose stunted meiit d d«nelo]>ment 
seems pirt the darknes^. td tin ir birest landsc ipe ]3\ nature nuapable and thrift- 
less thcA InAO not taken knullt either to tlic soil or oAon to the rlioapened form in 
whuh m the n inie of (omjmlson education polite learning is brought home to 
theirdoors \ jierpetinl ])ro\ tomalana it is not sm])rismg that the local Dhauka 
should soak himself m dnnlv and readih sell InmsoU and lus belongings to the 
liquor seller 'Ihe bulk of the people is agrieulUnist but the land Ins doteiioiuted 
througli the often rude and thriftless cultnation of these prinntnc tubes 

23 South Gujarat Densities— The talukas of this dnision mac be 
ranged according to tlicir density in the following ordci — 


D* n f 1 oith <1< n o Am 


CiftmU \ i Xrt^/iari 


Thin 


S|wr>< 


I 


Pal nni\ \\nni i Son>,a<l]i 
Kftintrj ' Mnn^:nil ' 

Malnua 1 i 


According to t)ic natnr.il divisions the densities foi tins piant arc ns sliewu 
in the marginal table The 
figures are interesting The 
Ram area has a total den- 
sitj of in , while if we 
e\clude forests the densi- 
ty moimts lip to ne irly 
double For a proper com- 
parison wnth Semi-Rasti 
only the density m rfiial 
areas exclusive of forests 
should be taken, ns m the 
Semi-Kasti tract there arc 
no towns We find that e\clud]ng forests, Seim-Rasti still has a higher density 

than the Ram area The order of density in any event is tliciefore not distiubed 

the Rasti followed by the Semi-l^nsti and then bv the Ram In the Rasti area, 
the figure of 300 is somewdiat misleading Vs indicated above it consists of two 
distinct t-v^ies of country , and so while Jsnmiej and Palsana together have a den- 
sity of 270 to the square mile, m Navsan and Gandcvi, it rises as limh as 584 




Ui on 


1 Xnttrraf I)i\ision 

TotRl 

Area (. X 

Rural 

Rural 


nn (i 


ftIVft 

arc ns cx 





forc^tfi 

hoiithtni Division 

188 

271 

189 

235 




202 

Sf'mi Pn^ti 

I'O 

210 

210 

210 

l^nni 

1 

1 i 

1 

214 

1 

101 

199 

i 
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Compered to Ctiar 
oUr tl>e#e two 
t*]abM combmed 
here ns 

a densitj” 
Kemrej and Pal 
Mnn to^tber bave 
a dertntT similar 
to Kabnam. 

34 Kathla 
Wad Natural 
arcaa— (a) The 
iltdile BlocL— 
Tirrmng to the 
lyithiawad portioo 
of Hts HignneMS 
temtome* we 
come to o fecklna 
country of mon- 
bund n\'eiB nod 
precanouH rumfnll. 
kicept for three 


fftvoured ipots, — 

the area round Dnnmagar the temon of the Shetranji TaHev cotnpnam^ the nch 
cotton prowmp vtllap?* of the \anjaa Tapp* in Amreli tuluha and the 'North and 
Lust of Dhan end th httle oasis near Kodinar town which u of exceptional loru 
nance —the aoil condituics m the two pmnts of Amreh and Okhemandal are 
very depres mg In Amreh taluke, the nver bantu of the Shetranji huvo at 

places true ^rat 
toil where the 
\ mango thnvfji and 

O* \ 0 other places a 

( i cl “trip of iwr runs 

\ \ rarallel to ita bed. 

N. f ts \ Bevond it, but for 

\ I \ V ^ no great distance 

i _ V '' ^ M the tract of Uach 

^ where cotton 

^ grown. In the 

J } ^ ret.t of the Taluka, 

^ tbo soil is ahoUow 

freqiientlv crop- 
ping npto tbo 

C ^ py 7 lurface elight 

tj ^ ndgrs alKwnil 

J ajwl k)0-u> tones 

\.,C •»>** **-*0 ntaV cnltirntioil 

^ (liflVmlt The fur 

/ j c3 fare oftbe conntry 

f ^ peneraDv flat 

> ® ^ T Z ^ arwl aiwl mono- 




CM f>l.ui umI KLamtl tl t l<mi vi tt t refinhng tirre f mrlh f tlw (r»<1 
c«v r- *!n, X TL pwral W 1 of t ulaL r tbw In Amreh 

ar4J» 30 I IL ** *toae< tc fjont f snjtr Hiot r port mevrat-r 

'I-e fet I r trt t nf U rulti Inm in tt>« 

ta*U 1lire»-f lull, f it f irr j Ut or * I Ifcla t dl Ift an pjunsittj' HrroUr hae 
ill til V rtl I ar-t »r 1 on tt « I tow \tnlo J t Nwl IH n t J- * I-o-ad 

cr»"l X- lit} J t H u, (ttAl) n-- It i wd re-efncwxl b ri ljo« 

H e L r »fa.t }«»- f. ll tlinre t m « iWt r* nl'x- *n4 rrlfTe tL 

tr* lll-^ I™ LLI tl-m tl t l fmt rf \ d b '•rr (L 
' I tl ice jj 1 t I •» t pet I *.<n n et4— 1 • 
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barrcQ as tlic hill top Whatever is culturnhlc is between ndgo and river To the untrained 
eye the whole aspect is hard and desolate Tlie tmv \nllages, half concealed by a few trees, 
are lost m the \ astness of the undulating plain and in the general prevalence of stoniness, 
the cultivated portions of the land are unobserved One peculiarity intensifies the impression 
I have sought to record Kathiavad is pro-cnunently a vheat-groimg country uherovor 
irrigation is possible In Dhari the efforts of the cultivator are generally concentrated on 
small patches of sugarcane and vhcat is neglected ” 

To the south and south-u est of this region we have the Gir Khambha Peta 
Mahal is almost all forests and hills Here m the Gn, which is the source of so many 
of Kathiawud s streams, the ridges of the Dhari basm become transformed mto 
ranges of hills, covered v ith tall trees, from which an abimdant supply of timber 
and grass can be obtained To the north and the east, are the frmtful low lands 
mth good soil producing cotton, wlicat, or sugarcane Tlicse three talukas 
fonn a more or less comiected block of coimtry and may bo refcried to as 
the middle area The climate of this area varies according to configuration 
Amreli taluka and the north and east of Dhari are healthy The Gir region, 
on the other hand, is malarious The population of Amreli taluka consists 
\cry largely of the industrious and frugal Kaiibis, and the proportion of 
Koiis IS small It increases however m Dhari, and m Khambha the Kob is 
predominant 

(6) The Sea Coast Areas — Koebnar and Olchamandal though vndely se- 
parated from each other may be grouped together because both have a sea board 
Both are siimlar also iii their isolation from the lest of the Ra] These 
two talukas are cut off and hemmed in by surroundmg foreign territory and as yet 
unconnected until the State railway system Koebnar however is supenor to 
Olchamandal in the possibilities of its soil Within five miles of its headquarters 
town, u here the Smghawada rushes mto the sea, its steep banks form ridges which 
enclose some of the finest alluvial land m the State There is a copious supply 
• of water to fertilise the soil and the richness of its moidd enables it to grow all 
kmds of crops The cvtensive mango groves, and the fine weUs which m solidity 
and magnificence are unequalled in the State are a feature of this part of the taluka 
On the ndges and the higher levels, however, the villages are poor and the water 
facilities are nil The other two rivers, the Sangawadi and the Soinat boimd the 
cast and west respectively of this taluka and their vallej’s mamtain fairly pros- 
perous villages , but the land is generally mfenor compared to Central Gujarat 
Olchamandal is even poorer and has the lowest ramfaU m the State On the sea 
coast, there is light sandy soil, but further inland a little better quality is met 
with — occasionally black, but more often gorat None of these orders are however 
nch The sea-wmds are against the groivth of large trees , and the country abounds 
in stunted cactus shrubs and a variety of smalbsh trees called “ cJiar ”, which 
grow on marshy lands The aspect is generally bleak and waterless, there 
being no rivers In these sea-coast aieas, the population is non-agncultunst 
in instmcl and methods Besides the commercial classes and the sea-farmg 
population, the “ lazy smokmg Karadia ”, the thriftless Aihrr and the turbulent 
Wagher are the typical squatters on the land The Lewa and Kadwa 
Kanbis are scarcely to be met with The prospects of this tract are more 
mdustrial than agricultural The advantages of a sea-board are more than 
counterbalanced by large invasions of salt which senously hamper the cultivator 
The harbour possibibties of Velan, now only a qmet appanage of Verawal, 
and of Beyt, now given to temples, may have m store a rich future for this 
region 


(c) The Scattered Areas —The next group of areas mcbided m the Gaelcwad’s 
Katluawad is the scattered bits compnsmg the talukas of Damnagar, Eatanpur and 
Bhimkatta The last named is as has been mentioned before only an isolated village to 
the north near the Harm of Cutch, but m regard to the others, the general conditions 
are about the same, sundar if a little mfenor to those obtammg m Amreli taluka 
■snthout the latter’s advantage m markets and railway facibties In a word, “ the soil 
is often shAbow, the webs are good, the ramfab is imccrtam ” The country is 
level enough but occasional ndges of low hills mtersect the plain, and through the 
thin layer oithe sob, the stone or murrum frequently obtrudes itself Round about 
Damnagar town, the sob is of an excellent black , and the wells are very good 
Cotton IS mostly groivn here, and at long mtervals, sugarcane Near Shi^nagar 
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m lUtanpar Mabol tb« boQ is obo fsirir untfonn and oo the whole of asapcnot cla« 
bat the wells are poorer and bmclost Ocoerally the conditwo of tli people is 
not good, the proUem of agncoltaral mdcbtednesi behig more acute here than 
TMnnaflp rfserrhere The eompoaotHm of the people m these areas h similar to 
Anrreln 

35 . Qcneml conditions in Kathlawad — OeneraDy the contrast from 
Qajsiat to Kathmwad M strikiag The Tillages ste huddled and wretched the houses 
appear to be mean, and the peojde poody clothed. “ They are people who 
lend wrote Mr Be^on, hard uvrs with few comforta They complain of debt 
and sometimes tbcir general courage to meet advarsitv and theb gratitoie for kmdly 
treatment received seem to suggest too sombre a degree of resignatioii.” For cen 
tones this regtoo has only supported a population of a modemtay low densitv con 
tent to bvB on the margm of Bubsisteiice and clingmg tenaaooily to the land 
The normal rainfall for thn region is SI 38 mcMS dntiflrated among the 
diflerent parts as m the inarciiL ^e middle block has comparatiTelT the largest 
ram^ owing to its forests and hQls. The total forest 
area m Amreli and Othamandsl Pranti is H2 tipiare miles, 
its bearmg on density m of course less important than the 
forests m South Gujarat The bulk of the forest area m 
th* Natural Dinsion is contained in the 3Ilddle Block, 
m tho portions of the Gir induded in Dhan and Khambha 
Mahala 


>1 n 

J2 -0 


36 kathlawad Densities — ^The tolukns m this Natural Diviston are 
divided according to density as under — 


I Tka | 

I I 

AkkI call— iW 

rwr 

' I lunapu 


V marginal table imilar to that prepared for the other diniKraa n gn'eo givmg 
densrt) for the area of tbo whole divrnon as aho separate figures for the (bfTerent 

porta. M ithout the forest area 
mean density rues to 141 for 
tho whole dik’islon In the 
middle region wliere the forests 
mostly occur the densttv rises 
from IM on the whole an?a to 
138 on the area cxdudmg 
forests. The Scattered Areas 
have the largest mean density 
(both total and runiT) In tho pros/ The general range of densities I owo\er fi 
altogether lower than m other divaions of the State h ven tho Ilani area in Booth 
Onjarat (without forests) ri denser m population. In Kathlawad even when) the 
phyiiral condition fsTOUr the growth of population the other factor! operole 
against it 
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37 Subsidiary Table II — C7n« jffo/wa fcy Awti/if M e how now aur 
\ '■wl tho four di\T5Kms in tom. \\c have keen the distrfl at ion i ( the (aluka 
arconimg to the natural areas in which tbev can lie groupeil ami atudieil the 
genend phT»ical nmdmon operating tn each **qlKi lurv Table II showabrw the 
talakaaare laMifid acrotxlmg to deiwtv Kxrltalmgf r the moment the rategofiea 
if tKKV-l(i3<) sral 10>»0 ami over in which are inclotled the town and idaiwl 
of B«*yt ami the (.itr ami fantcnmenl of lUmla fesjw^lrelv the higlte^t 
Umitiesnei 30-tiC0 000 - 7^0 stkI 430-OfO In the*e rla.»vs one mrloded the 
tlairritar talukas sod the ganlen half of Itaati Nar«an In the next lower rUsi 
* the \akal area ami t Kaih are ifwIcKW In the da < l^9tn we 

t kahnara^ (of Central and Swrth Cnjorat), Mest Katli ( xVjit llanj) 
f Trani S larmati ^lahursaml \ vara talakaa and four irvliTaioil taln^ 

«;t Katl 1 «srl(\mreh Itamnapar Knlmar arxl It! rtnkatta). Tlie La t la*.< wvlet 
1 VI r*t of the rr moirvl r d K athUa wl Ilari] aal the futrit mreml ‘vmgoilh 
r<t Jlorprd taJoiaa Thai, whether we tak the natoral regioai or take the 
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talukas individually, the distnbutioii of densities wOrlcs out nearly the same results 
The mean density of the State bemg 202, we find that individual talukas with an 
extent of over 4S per cent of the total area of the State belong to this class of density 
In South Gujarat and Kathiawad where the bulk of the forests exists, over 50 
per cent of their total area is occupied by talukas, each with a density under 160 
The grouping imder natural areas enable us to perceive the affimties m physical 
conditions which cause similarities in density The analogy between Charotar 
and the garden lands of South Giijaiat, on the one hand, and the two Kahnams 
have been already pointed out Vakal and East Kadi may be smularly grouped to- 
gether and so may West Kadi and Trans-Sabaimati be classed with Chorashi 
and Semi-Easti The forest regions of Kathiawad and South Gujarat have a hke 
correspondence m this regard 

28 Factors of Densi ty — Rainfall and Density — The above discussion gives 
us the basis for the statement that in an agricultural coimtry, where the majont)’^ 
derne their sustenance from the land, it is physical factors such as soil, rainfall and 
climate entermg mto the general enwronmeut that have the most powerful opera- 
tion in the distnbution of the population But there are other factors as well the 
history of the tract, the composition and aptitudes of its people, the standards of 
their social life and comfort, the economic factors also — nearness of markets, facility 
of comimmications and so on And m regard to these factors, not any one of them, 
without the coexistence of others, can alone account for the density of a parti- 
cular tract Jlere fertility of soil in Damnagar and Amreli ivill not produce 
density, if unaided by a steady rainfall or the facility of markets or oi means of 
conmiunications on the other hand, a heavy ramfall does not help m the Earn 
area, where a hard soil added to the general imhealthmess of climate makes it un- 
smtablc for settlement Again West Kadi m spite of its salubrious climate supports 
a sparse population, while the Easti area, vliich is not so healthy and occasionally 
suffers from malaria, is densely populated Further some of these factors are 
operative only to a very limited extent This is especially so ivith ram fall If it 

was truly operative, there should have been a chiect relation between ramfall and 
density, ? e , a high density should have shown a high average m lamfall Broadly 
speaking, population concentrates m fertile lands and fertility is the result of a good 
water supply , rainfall may be regarded as the chief source of water-supply a 
prion therefore there should be a close correlation between the rainfall and density 
But there is m reality no such correspondence even if we correct the density figures 
by excludmg forest areas and taking only rural densities mto accoimt, the cones- 
pondence is not close In the 
margm ve give a table of the 
natural areas of the State with 
their rural densities and rain- 
fall The density figures are 
calculated on the rural areas and 
excludmg the forest tracts It 
is on rural areas presumably 
that the ramfall reacts most 
forcibly , and m the forest re- 
gions, the rainfall is high, but 
the density low the density 
on settled areas is taken there- 
fore to facilitate proper com- 
panson with the rainfall But 
even then the two do not seem 
to correspond anywhere except 
m the Kathiawaid areas , and 
there only very superficially 
The low density m those areas has no necessary causal connection with their low 
ramfall Agam, if it is remembered that East Kadi with about the same normal 
ramfall as Kathiawad has more than double its density, the correspondence between 
ramfall and density m Kathiawad wiU be found to be more accidental than 
otherwise * This want of correspondence between the two sets of cucumstances 
IS due to the fact that the different lands of sods reqmre varymg amounts of ram 
and at then proper times , and also it is not so much the total volume of preci- 

*The correlation has been also worked out mathematically The nor al rainfall and 
the mean density of each taluka have been taken The coefficient of correlation has been 
found to be 2338, nhich is a very low correlation 
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CUAFTEE L— DISTETBUnOJr OF THE rOFUL-VTlCUf 


pitatran, bat Iti dutnbntiOD at the proper place and seaton that matters, A heavy 
TBuitall may be a blessmg m Hanj brit brmgi only disaster to Kahnam. 

ap Correlation botween Agricultural Watcr-aupply and Den 

•Ity —Bat if rainfall alone faik as an cjqplanAtKm of the ^actuati^ m density m 
dififerent parts, rt can be taed along with other factors to aerve ns a fairly aatiafactoay 
test Rainfall generally affects the Kkanf cropping which ennblca tho rpot to have 
ha staple foods and also m the Idact soil areas to rnals^ a forward sale of btt money 
bringing cottoiu For the nif»i crop it a only mdirectly mefol as mcreftsing the store 
of water for purposes of tUmg. A. good memsoon fills up the wells and the natural 
water-cooises while if imgatKm facSities "Trri., this factor along wrth the natural 
ram water con stitut es what may be called the total agncultaral water-strpplv 
and this provides a truer test than rainfall alone for denirty If we compare the 
extent of agncultaral water ^5uppIy with corrected density such as denirty on 
cnltrvmble area we shall be able to find an almost exact cocrcipoiidcDce But the 
r^ucstian a how tha factor of agncultuial water supjdy is to be catimated, Imga 
tion facflrtles are m tbe shape of canals, wella, paddy tanks, and natural water 
coarse*, Riunfall n measured' m mches. The two cannot be exactlr combuyd* 
If however the ungated area is added to the Khanf area (for which we shall take 
nee bajn vtear a^ cotton as the typical crops) the two together will give a rongh 
idea of the extent of water supply m a particular tract.* Toe percentages of gross 

cultrrated area tmder 
different crops are mdb 
catedm the Sub-Table 
I For facibty of under 
standing the different 
percentages are plotted 
here m tbe marginal 
diagram. Rice is 
almost non-existent in 
horth Gujarat and 
Kathiawad which u 
tho case wrth bnjn in 
the Bouthem Divuion 
Cotton features largely 
m almost all th uin- 
swns but its quality 
Talk* being at Hs worst 
in Kathiawad. Tbe 
Jaiwl of cotton that is 
grown m Vtnreh and 
Damnagarfor instance 
U vastly inferior to tho 
Broach variety of cot 
ton nsuallv favoured 
m the Kahnom al 
though tho quality of 
cott m grown boa 
detmorated In oil parts 
of tbe Btnfe tbe defe 
norathm has l»een most 
marked m Kathiawad 
where formeriv two 
kinds of cotton— rfesAi 
aixl mn/ A » o— we r e 
pTosm. The firmer ha. 
pTsrtirallv disappear 
ed from \mrHi J rant 
owing to I be soceeiiston 
H lean years, ami to tbe derrraimg fertOrtv of Ha soib Thejn-s/Aw though hanlier 
than the other ■&! more quickly maturing k of a very inf nor staple rompsml 
t the true t Qiarat Kahnara variety In Booth (Jujarst fi r nutance at mt 
3;.! 3 square miW are soar) snth r ttun In Kathbwad tli rmton area h aU ut 
Tlt» 1 -ujI pq (■•{>« ik geo^Tit Lm of ike n la Mr F A H fPsiiI s tea 

Jb^wel t «ke I (tnl 1 rtWkOore J5M pp I rt serj U Mart *Oe« rdoeii as »lnleT 

ovp H t* ulrts krt* a* t1 Urdr dejerti oo lk» BrtCMJO. 
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83 7 : 

1 

1 

Southern 

70 21 

0 

3 

Northern i 

73 ; 

3 

0 

Kathiawad 

71 5 

4 
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170 4 square miles , but m view of the inferior staple grown, it will be safe to say 
that the yield and the value received m exchange for it m the latter division will 
be about one-half of what is produced m the same area m the former In view^ of the 
varymg quahties of cotton grown m difierent areas of the State, the true Kharif 
area will be obtamed not by mere addmg up of the portion of the cultivated area 
under Kharif crops, but by givmg a double weight to the cotton of the two Kah- 
nams m reference to the Arnreli variety Thus the comparison with density will 
be possible not on a mere quantitative basis, but on some rough qualitative 
criterion Calculatmg thus the proportions of the kharif area and the irrigated 
area, and comparmg them to density on cultivable area we get the margmal 
table It wdl be seen that the Southern and 
Northern Divisions mterchange places, 
otherwise there is correspondence 
The superionty of the Southern over 
the Northern is due doubtless to the 
greater fertility of its cultivated area 
In fact if we take the density on culti- 
vable area only mto account, we ivdl 
find that the Southern Division has a 
higher figure than the Northern 

30 Density and Cultivation — ^The proportions of cultivable land to the 
total area and of cultivated to cultivable afiord another basis for an mterestmg 
set of correlations Of course the defects mvolved m the calculation of propor- 
tions of cultivable land to the total area should be at once adrmtted As jVIr Blimt 
m his Umted Provmces Report for 1911 pomted out, much of the so-caUed culti- 
vable waste mcludes land which is either permanently barren or else reserved for 
uses which are only ancdlary to agriculture In regard to the hyak padtar as 
w&W as Khata padtar land m this State, kir Blunt’s remark holds good Some 
of it are reserved as private grass lands, some as well-runs or threshing floors Oc- 
casionally the mordmate land hunger of the Kanbi mduces him to grab more land, 
particularly in Kathiawad, m Dhan for mstance, than he can cultivate profitably 
As a result the proportion of cultivable area is mflated more than what it should 
be m reahty With this reservation, we shoidd now try and find how far cidtiva- 
tion may be expected to influence density The element of double cropped area, 
which IS insignificant m this State, may be ignored * Double croppmg which 
would a pnon have reference to the quabty of the land has m reahty no necessary 
connection with it at least m this State, bemg often due to thnftless cultivation, 
the ryot bemg more often than not anxious to get as much immediate profit out 
of the land as possible Double croppmg exists m North Gujarat 

and Kathiawad more than m the other divisions, where with a richer 
soil and qiucker crop returns, it is not always resorted to The factor of 
irrigation, agam, is of httle consequence as a test of the quabty of cultivation 
for m cotton areas which occupy so large an extent m the Central and 
Southern Divisions, the black sod leqiures httle or no manure or irrigation The 
Kadi Prant, therefore, which has the least percentage of cotton grown, shows the 
largest proportion of irrigated area m the State The only safe basis for compari- 
son with density is then (il the cultivable area, which with the limitation noted 
above gives the quantity of land avadable, {it) the proportion of the cultivated 
area to the total which, besides bearmg on avadabdity, shows also the 
aptitude and the character of the cultivator, evidencmg thereby the quality and 
the resources of the population, and (iii) the proportion of cultivated area to culti- 
vable, — bearmg 
directly on the 
quality of the land 
All these factors 
combmed may 
have a direct cor- 
respondence with 
density The mar- 
gmal table illustrat- 
es this m ausefid 
way The figures 
arc taken from Sub- 
sidiary Table I , 

* Mr Blunt however accepts double croppmg as a test of the quality of cultii ntion 
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CHAPTER L — DUTRIBirnOX OP THE POPUL.VTTO’V 


the alsolate figurei for tha raltivabk and the »outi area have been taken 
and the proportion* hnve been enkulated thereafter A* regard* the qaantity 
of land available we find the Sotrtbem Djvuion ranking the Joireat beconae 
it M the mcnt forested wrt of the State The second question u as mentioned 
above complicated with that of availabiirtv and if we leparate the foreat 
areas and then calculate only on the area available for cnltivatKin it t* 
instructive to find that the order is distorbcd the Sorrtbem Division comes 
to the secood place and the Northern and Kathiawad dmnon* olmoat 
tie for the last. Thu order corresponds with order accordmg to 

density on cultivable area. (The proportHmol figoroa cmlcnlatpd on area 
without foresta are given m bracKctB m coTomn 3 of the marginal 
table) The preponderance of the Sontbem Dmsion over the Isorthcin 
m regard to the proportion of mltivated area to total available area u a* much 
Blustrative of tbo tupenor reaouirea of the ryot m the Easti tract as it b of the 
rrredosmnatmglv agn^tural fharacter of the abongmal population m the Sem 
Itasti and Ram region*. The third pomt about the quality of land is flloatrated in 
column 7 of the ol>o\ e table Here a^un the Southern Divtsicra. cornea to the aocoDd 
place and the onler m this respect corresponds to order according to density OQ 
cultivable are*. The aum of all these aicumstancea give* the order acconbnig to 
cultivation in column 0 where we find an almost exact coircspoadence with order 
occofding to denfity on the total area. It a trUe that while toe Southern and Ka 
thiowad Division* tie for the last place m cnlUvation the latter is lower m den»tv 
than the former It most bo underatood m this connection that density m Kathia 
wad, both m the Uackwod a porhou as outside has had to adjust itself to local 
means of subsutence and hm been detenumed amco kmg bj" tbo crmimstances of 
Its violent histoTT which made it before the p£P«nt regime a constant pray to wnr* 
and unstable condition* of economic life The poverty of its people as much as 
the afflictions of providence haiw joined to the other causes m keeping the populo 
tion of this tract to moderately low dimanBion*. Vs a result the naturm increase is 
low and the number of emigrants who tcck bvciihood in other parts is also 
large 


31 Dcoalty and Standard of Comfort Lururj Cropi— 'Uenow 
proceetl to sec bow density can be correlnted with the standard of comfort. Stand 
anls of comfort are certainly difficult to guage m regard to a whoio popolatioa. 
On the assumptioo, however tliat tbo population of the Htate is mainly agncoltural 
comfort may i» said t o have a re ferenfe to the kind of crops grown. The ^Aar/crop 
may bo generally rrferretl to as the food sopplymc crop pvmg to the ryot his bajn 
j icaraiMlnce Harvesting bepms earliest with wjn and tbm with nco and juimr 
Cotton ts mdeed sown m the monsoon penerolly however mixed with ncc Iwt the 

f iickmg ts DsuoUv unilertaken in February and Hart h and not earlier than Decem 
icr The Rabi crop on the other hand bnngs to the ryot the wherewithal to poy 
the Borkar and enable* hhn to *et aj^rt nsoney for Iniune* ami eitroonllnaiT ex 
penw^ It u to the extent ^tlie luxury crops then that «p must look to find the 
•toiMlanl f comfort of a particular area. Of the food crops bijn ami jwor form the 
staple fowls Imtnre belongs to the nch ami b largely soil Uh therefore alaimy 
crop. To this categorr Moog also wheat cotton oiWriK fodder-crops toliocco 
opium ganlen stuff etc If «e add up the 
area, soanwiththe^ typical luxury crops 
and after giving the same sreighting for cot 
ton as w did m pans. comjiarr the 
figures with den rti we find tliat the 
onler m 1 ixnrv cmpi agrres with onl r 
acronling to ifrn rtv on cultlvalje area. 
The order ncconlmg to mnl Imshy 00 
t t 1 area w mkl p\r the thin! place t i 
the ftrtjlhem Ihivsi >n 00 arcoont its 
f rest 


the phys enl f stntrs.cf each Utrn rti m 
f aenc rtg tje« grryatl of pirpidati m their natural rr*< ines limat and f nlrties 
fcxsrmam ik n in slrort the main fact w* p) rswal on I ecim mile that go 
t mal cp m mnment h r n w I 'rn 1« It aj >n. In Iimat a blntcil m 
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following 01 dci Noith Gujaiat, Katliiaw'acl, Contial and Southern Divisions 
In regard to natural drainage — not an unimportant consideration — the order 
would be Cential, Southern, Northern and Ivathiawad As to Railways 
and other means of commimications, the dmsions range as under Central, 
Northern, Southern, and Kathiawad Other factors may be mentioned but 
they are not so readily measurable The factom so far considered may 


be now combined and roughly taken to represent w^hat may 


the environment foi 
and see how far they 
conespond w ith den- 
sity In the mar- 
guuil table tins is 
done and w e find 
from columns *1 and 
10 that theic is an 
exact correspondence 
bctw cen cm iionment 
and density w Inch 
goes to prove the 
tlicsis with whitli 
started the dis- 
para 27, 
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iiz , that density follows environment and is almost entiiely conditioned by it 


33 Density and Standard of House-Room — ^W^ehave hitherto con- 
fined ourselves more oi less to agricultural conditions — climate, ram-fall, circum- 
stances of the soil, w atei-supply, cultivation, and lastly crop values in their bearmg 
on comfort There is another diicction in which the density conditions can be 
studied from the point of view' of standard of comfort, namely, their relation to the 
standard of house-room The classification pf home-steads was a special inqmry 
conducted along with the recent Census, not synchronously however on the Census 
day, but w hile the houses w ere being numbered for Census pm-poses in October 1920 
Along wnth the house bst (Form No 8) a supplement was added aslung for infor- 
mation regardmg the amount of room-space per imit of population Details were also 
sought in the same form of the number of livestock and agricultural im- 
plements emunerated m each house Home-steads can be classified m a variety of 
waj'B accorebng to extent for instance, as shewn by the munber of floors and rooms , 
accordmg to quality of structure, as shew'n by the matciials -with which it is built, 
and the land of convenienccb, c g , wmdow's m front, it contams , or lastly accordmg 
to acconmiodation, as shewm by the number of famibes and number of mdividuals 
mliabitmg per umt of space The definition of a “ house ” adopted for this Census 
w'as the same as m 1911— by which the social criterion was emphasised m preference 
to the structural The “ Jioiise ” W'as defined to consist of “ the buildmgs, one or 
many, inhabited by one family, that is, by a number of persons hvmg and eatmg 
together food cooked on one chulah or in one mess with their resident dependents 
such as mother, widowed sjstei, younger brothers, etc , and their servants who reside 
m the house ” The result of this definition was that practically it identified the 
family w'lth the Census “ house,” except in the event where more than one 
family resided m one room, m which case only one number was given to that room 
In consequence of this definition, the classification of houses accordmg to 
the standard of comfort meant m effect an enquiry mto the number of rooms m 
the occupation of a family and thence mto the extent of space available for each 
adult mdividual Foi this last object, the standard family was taken to mean three 
adult persons, children under ten being excluded as not bemg of any consequence 
from the pomt of view of accommodation Home-steads were divided mto three 
classes (i) above comfort where the umt of space allowed for each mdividual was 
at least two rooms or a mmimum of six rooms for a standard family, — bungalows 
•with compounds were an exception, m w'hose case a mmimum of four rooms per 
family w'as allowed for the first class , (li) ^n comfort m this second class were com- 
prised all houses and bungalows below the above limits, but above the thud class 
and(tii) below comfort where the standard family was allowed only one room between 
themselves In the last class one adult person would thus have at most one-thud 
of a room-space for himself But a farmly consistmg of a single adult person, h-vmg 
m one room would go up to the second class In the countmg of rooms per family. 
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if WM laid down that onljr lirtng and ikepmg rooms to bfl rectoo«l — the o$rt 
(reronda) and the rasods (kitchen) beiD|t ejcloded from conjuderathm ^\’beTa 
the latchen was inside a brmg room, it was perforce coi»ider«i The jwisol 
which m many parts of the State u wed as a srttmg or dresamg room was also 
mdoded m the reck-onmg Precise mstructicms were hud down aboat these 
and also that only occnpied houses shoold be classed Insprte of these 
however nmnercnis mistates were discovered and the work had to be 
carefully revaod particnlariy m regard to townt In many talnhas whole 
villages were mho revised and finally a trained hand from the Oontnil Oensni 
Office was depnted specially to revise the work in Kadi, A'isnagar \ adnagar 
and Pij towns. 


34 ComparUon with the Farldpur Enquiry of ipofr-io— It mar 
be remembered that a siraflar engiury was coodocted, hot raider more faTooioblo 
conditions m Fandpar m Bengal by the late Ma^or J 0. Jack, I dB The enqrair 
was condo ted along with other items of economic mvestigution m connection with 
the gigantic labour of preparing a Record of Ri^ts for the distnct of Fandpar 
The wort contmued for yeam m leisurely etagea, Jlr Jack was helped by a bund of 
enthuBiastic University men, whoae ai^emic qoalrfioatHms were a guarantee of 
the success of the mqoiry In regard to the stamlards of comfort, Jlajor Jack hud 
down four categones — (i) Jncowifort (h) Ddme comfort (ifij Abon ittdtgcnce 
and (rv) Dciov inrfijntce or ttarvation. In the wort of daseiflcation 3Iajor Jack 
Wt wide discretion to ius staff m his mstructaona to tbenL The statements of the 
householder as to the size of his home*«tead were to be carefolly scrutmircd by a 
pcraonal mvestigation mto tbe economic conditioc, tbo physical and eocial appear 
ance tbe standard of suhsistenco genermllv of his farnily and were to he fllmny 
adjusted hr reference to on analysts of the family budget toe statement of earnings, 
of the quantity of paddy consumed and so on “ Confort was deemed to be a 
condition m which the material necessities of He could be folly satisfierL The 
interval lietwecn this and starvation was covered by the standards abovo 
starvotion and below comfort. Where the enquirer found an “ agnculturml 
famil> well fetl well hoai«l well-dothcd th» was comfort In most 

rases the evidence of tbe eye is deasive but there are those of a misers nature 
who live poorly Iwit possess much and others of a spendthrift nature who live well 
but end m rum,” In the Baroda enquiry ae bttle as possilJe was left to the discro- 
two of the local enumemtor The categories were simplified as moch as possible for 
tbo subtleties of the Bengal cbvsstficatioo could not be rcodil v futeUigibk to the bulk 
of tbo pcfsounrl that n available for a general Census. The enumerotori were 
further particularly forluddeu to bo iuqumtive about the sizo of mcotne Tbe scope 
of the mquiry was restricted purely to tbe extent of house-room, as rrprcaenlcd by 
tbe nwm&T and not tho orm tpftcc of rooms m possession of an adult individual. 
\gam, the work was rcqnlm! to be completeil along whh houac numbering within 
aliout two months And lastly it was linpwl that tbe large figures of a pcneml en 
q^Y rouU be trusted to eliminate tbe auomabca of the miser and tbe spend 


35 State Tabic X\ 111— The Iimrtationj of the present cnimiry have liecO 
amply statcsl Tbe rratler ma> bo awured hoa ever that tbe work has been thoroogli 
ly rewnf. Numerous ruritak-cs have been discoTctrsl and correcteil 
ami tlie rrsolls are prcsotiteil In tbo hone that they mav be reganhsl as a significant 
cootrilratHwi to tbe economic wurey of the State Tbe detailed figures by talokate 
an«l loans oaf! HI rent wants of tbe City of lUroda aro given in the State 
TaWes \\ II an<I \\ III In thus chapter we ore coorernetl only with Tal4e \\II 
\ the Stat TftlJea \olaroe onlr circulates srithbi the limits of the State for 
the mlormatioo of tbe general rea>ler the mam results are summanseil lielow 
It nuT Ite prvmtvNl Ixrwever that out of “Tt 4/S tbe total numler of 
hoosei tittrnl>'rnl m the State ^ were rlonetl in (>rtob-r 1920 while 
on the r n us lav onlr 6!2,<in were inialnted. It appears tfierefure that 
in jut f m truclHHi some nnocruifesl bouses must have lert wfoncl) classed 
\t tbe same time « mu t l»* miwmleted tb t the enquire took jtLier m Ovtoler 
!ef re |}.e IVwsIl, ami cunr atoenl lamilii s must have retamed t their 
I mws to lak a>l ants'e nf tU Lolsiav' so that it msT le ptT«mie.l tiiai 
if tmrnlef f L utvw wa larger about that time than oo tbe Cmsna 
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The DnHioiib and the Cl(^ ha\c been arr.ingcd acconling lo the scale of comfort 
of tlieir home steads Excluding the Cit> , for the moment, which natiirallv t-ops the 
list we hncl, as ma\ be expected, the onlcr of the districts m regard to the first, tw'o 
chsscs IS exaeth the rcceme of what it is m the third class Acconling to this Table 
therefore onh .1 per cent of the total number of classified houses liclongs to the 
first clns>, and as main as SO per cent belong to the third c lass, ? c , m S houses out of 
10 there is onlv one habitable room ])ro\iding accommodation for at least " adult 
persons On the issumption of uniform distribution of persons per each class of 
house, the proportions m the abo\c Talilc represent also the proportion of the total 
population accommodated m each class of house But we must remember that the 
M 7 e of families caries according to the nature of their lesidcnce or even acconling 
to their social standards The teniporar} resident would prcsumabl) lunc a small- 
er famil) about, him than the permanent , and the socialh higher classes would 
Iia\c normalh smaller families than those lower So m rcgarcl to the former, the 
ubo\c Table would fail as a guide to his nonnal standard of Ining , and m mow of 
the latter circumstam e, the projiorticm of cac h class of house to the total would not 
gne a clear idea of the proportion of the total population, accommodatod m each 
class In nn\ c\cnt howceer the figures m columns (i and 7 m the abo\c Table may 
ice Ijikcn to represent the minimum both as reganls the number and pioportion 
of houses (below c oinfort) and also m respect of the proportion of the total population 
contained therein \.t least 80 per cent of the population of the State it 
is certain li\c in onc-roomed dwellings , and as the number of persons pci mdiMclual 
house of this class is larger than in the classes higher for the reasons just mentioned, 
there can be no doubt that the jiroportion of the population living m this margin 
of comfort is even higher than 80 per cent Similarh, if we remember the de- 
finit ions on w Inch this enquir> is based, the figures w ould not by t Iiemselvcs give an 
idea of the structural conditions of the houses, c q , of tlieniunber of rooms contained 
m them But some idea of the number of rooms can be had by combining the totals 
of adult persons and of classified houses From the Age Table (Imperial 'I'ablc VII) 
we learn that persons, aged 10 and over m the State numbered 1,550,841 m the le- 
cent Census If we diMded this figure by the number of classified houses and 
assumed a uniform distribution of the population per house, theio would be no large 
error invohed m the proceeding, although this special enquiry did not take place 
b\nchronously wit.h the Census and the number of houses classified does not agree 
with that of inhabited houses Thus we get 208 adult persons per 100 classrhccl 
houses On the assumption of equal distrilnition, the fust class will accommodate 
17,288, and the second, 201,727 adult persons In regard to the first and third 
classes, the room space is suflicicnt.ly clear, if we neglect the bungalows whose 
number is insignificant For the first class houses, tlicic w'ould be about 01,500 
living rooms on the b.isis of tw o rooms per person “• The third class houses w ill have 
the same number of rooms as the total of that class For the intermediate class 
the range is fairly w'ldo from over one third of a looin to bclow^ two rooms foi each 
individual The mean w'orks out to a little ovci a loom for one pemon, w’hich gives 
305,350 rooms for the intermediate class The total for the three w orks out at 

*It IS true that the definition allots a minimum of two rooms per indnidual adult for the 
first class Tn the best class houses, the room space must be higher But on the other hand w o 
h-icc assumed a uniform distribution of 2 98 adults per liousc, irrespective of class , while the 
truth IS that m the first class, the number of persons per unit house is 'much less 
Tliut 18 why a uniform two-room basis is assumed to mmmiisc the error involved m both wo)s 
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818^10 rooou for 522 219 houses, 1 0 (ff hfiidly tiro Uring rooinB for each boiao 
mtbeSUte. Thts vockioattlsoat lOrooon for 10»daltior26penom of all Ages. 

36 Clajslflcfltlon of Home steads bv Natural Areas Order 
according to Comfort — Tarnmg from tbcso general coeoidetatioQs. we will 

cooclode our dis- 
CTiMKm of this qtm- 
tKin by refemng to 
the state of thma 
as discloeed bv tho 
figures m the 

diflerent natural 
areas mto which 
wo have divided 
tho Raj The 
marginal figuree 
give the detailB 
per natural 
area The natural 
areas are ar 

ranged accordbig 

to their final pon 
tk*u in order of 
comfort of horaes, 
Thti final order 
, IS arniTd at by 

* i I ’I taUng tho pro- 

portwni of first and 

third riasse* each to the total and the ratio of first and second classes to the third 
and combmmg them for parpOBes of compansom One factor Huelf la not suffi 
oent to exp&in the whole etate of things m a particular locality The preeence 
of large urban commumties wrth comparatnrelj high standards of comfort, may m 
fUte the proportion of the first dasB bouses m certain localities whilo largo abon 
gmal populattoos with their prolific families may help to swell unduly the proper 
twn of third clase bomce m other areas. It n necessary therefore to find} the ni 
mulative effect of these ratios and to deduce therefrom the final order according to 
cosnforU Thh final order a seen m the column 0 of the table, and u highly tnstruc 
tire. In regard to Above Comfort ” the favoured regions of Kahnam and Charo- 
tar m Central Clujarit and of Rasti ilahal in the Southern DiviiKm easBy oatdist- 
ancethe other parts of the State by a long interval. It n true that R<ist Xa<li which 
conw-i neit to t new beats Rosti bi the comparative infrequency of houws “ below 
ctmifoTi, bat that b doe no doubt to the fact that the latter has a Urge Dnbla and 
other \mmbt popoUtron but cm tbe whole the three areas obo\‘e named retain 
thciT places in the final order 


J7 Density and Comfort — ItHmterrhtmg bithbcomredion toconiparr 

thi^ ender with the order according to detrutT Broadlr speaking dendtj as men 
tinned Ufore n conditioned by environment and would appear to seek the moat 
famured area \paln it ts obvicraB that a here conditions of ribtente are tbe moit 
laTomalde there the e\TdentTa of comfort wdl be mo^t apparent t prton there* 
fore some fOTrespoodenee mar l>o expected The onlrr according to densrty b 
pven In the final column of tbe above tabic from which It will be seen that except in 
two birtancr^ the two setB of Hrcum^ances cormpowl fairlv enoaph The exern- 
tion.*! are Kahrum and Tran^ Fobarmati areas. In regard to tbe former it mu t he 
rememlwil that It U a peedommantly cotton gnrmng tract and the black soil 
a ha been pointe<l out alreailr requh^ eomparaUvcly lf>a amount of Labour and 
fc>a hiten ive agr> uUare per unit of cultivation than triber sodi (of para. 17 
supnk In cotton arrai therefore onlv a moileratelT high den^uty U the role 
The Kahnam denotv h 250 and u stmiLir to other cotton piamp areas 
Itrooch bi the ItomKsr IVc^sIenc) and the Maratha ^ slier drtneta in the (entral 
rrovfaires sn.1 flrrar Tbe Narnioda Toll r l>oi<lM m rawb mt op Irv ra\lnca and 
ibrtrfote unfaTouralJe to lettlemcnt. On the other hood the enormous exten ion 
d cotton ml iratlon and the high pnc»-* niltng mo t ha%c ad<lctl to the acalth 
aiel fit rpnx pfthet¥*opb* an<l therebr iTtmght relief t the pri^wure on the toeatia 
o< aolet«tence In sibbtsm the tract contain the ul'l loan of I)sl h<a and Smote 
Brmale* lem- di tnlntot) <entrc< thew toaru alw ccoum >11 C"UUi«b»d tfwbog 
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dommunities wliose wealth must have helped to swell the number and proportion 
of houses “ above comfort ” In regard to the Trans Sabarmati area, the corres- 
pondence between density and comfort of houses is disturbed still more rudely 
than m Kahnam It has a fairly-high density 239, but m point of comfort, of house- 
room ranks last but one The explanation is found m the composition of the people 
of this area In the greater part of this region Kohs abound and the only other type 
of agnculturist is the Anjana and Kadwa Kanbi, whose ideas of living are not far 
removed from the Kolis Vakal is next to Charotar, the most densely populated 
part of the State, but it ranks fifth m regard to standard of house-room The main 
reason for this circumstance is no doubt that in this area there aie only two towns, 
Padra and Makarpura, of which the latter is only a town m name Kahnam, Rasti, 
Charotar, and East Kadi, on the other hand have aU large and old-established towns, 
and these help to swell their standards of comfort The standard of house-ioom is 
then mainly determmed by the character, aptitudes and economic circumstances of 
the population, and secondly by the presence or other^vise of large towns In so far 
as these mfluence density, to that extent there is correspondence between it and the 
standard of comfort 


PART II 

Movement of Population, 1872-1921 

38 What i*! Movement of Population ? — In the first section of tins 
chapter, we have discussed the figures as disclosed on the night of the Census We 
wiU now consider the movement of population generally smce 1872, when the first 
regular Census of the modern type was taken, and mth particular reference to the 
last decade 1911-1921 The term ‘ ‘ Movement of Population ’ ’ is here taken to mean 
changes m the population from time to tune, as affected by the conjomt mfluence 
of births and deaths on the one hand and of migration of people on the other The 
literal sense of “ movement ”, t e , of physical movements from place to place wiU 
be reserved for detailed treatment m Chapter III The mam statistical material for 
this section is contamed m the Imperial Table II and the correspondmg Table II m 
the State Tables Volume, with the proportional figures deduced therefrom, supple- 
mented by various items of tabulated information collected from many sources, 
which are too numerous to mention here, but which will be duly referred to at their 
proper context 

39 Movements of Population — ante 1872 — But before the discussion 
of Census variation smce 1872 is taken m hand, it ivill not be out of place to refer 
to the different Khane-sumans undertaken no doubt for fiscal reasons before the 
Census era Rao Bahadur Govmdbhai m his Report on the last Census mentioned 
Bngg’s estimate of 1849, as bemg the mean of varymg estimates supplied to him 
by different officials Accordmg to that estimate the population of the State was 
stated to Be 2,250,000 m 1849 This seems too high for that tune ]\Ir Govmdbhai 
does not mention what these estimates were on which Briggs relied, but summarily 
dismisses them as very unreliable, on the assumption that none of them were based on 
an actual counting of the people The present records unfortunately do not give us 
any clue to the methods employed m the preparation of these estimates I have had 
access however to the records m connection with two particular Censuses — one taken 
m 1856 and another m 1860 , and I have no hesitation m statmg that these Censuses 
gave far more accurate results than Bngg’s figures Of these the former seems more 
detailed and attempts to give a broad idea of the age-constitution of the people In 
regard to both these Censuses, it must be adnutted however that their estimates of 
the City population are far from the truth In 1856 the City of Baroda was sup- 
posed to have 168,915 males and 127,830 females, or a total population of 296,745 
In 1860, the figures rose to 305,655 , while m the regular Census of 1872, the City’s 
population was found to be only 116,274 Probably the fact that these estimates 
had a fiscal aim must have mfiitated against accuracy of enumeration, and no 
where more so than m the City, especially when we remember that m those days, 
the caste orgamsations and the City Mahajan must have been far more powerful 
than now , the State machmery of enmneration was correspondmgly defective 
so that the strength of the one and the lack of the other must have combmed to 
thwart the pioneer statistician of these days But if the City estimates was so 
gnevously rmstakeu, it cannot be said that m the other parts of the State, the esti- 
mates were equally defective The 1856 and 1860 Censuses may be compared side 
bv side with the regular geiiei-al Census of 1872 m the margmal Table For facility 
of comparison, the figures for the City (for the above reasons), and for Okha 
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mandtJ have been omitted 
m the cahTalatun. The 
figOTM for OUtatnando! were 
not rwdj apparently when the 
table was prepared m 1830, 
and tho quamt remorl^ waa 
mode that estunate* had been 
made from information nup- 
plted br “ * valdl with lo<w 
experience. In regard to 
both theae early Oensmet, the 
tables are called imnatn 


|,ri^,*a,prT^,L«^| .4,,^ table, are calW ganatn 

r viVa «7X<M I naa iiMwr . kx~ 3 patnkx. In regard to 

' Baroda CSty and Okha 
mandal, they are carefol to mention that figure, retgardmg them ore utimate. 
tnerelv (ondaji patmL) and not from iCArnwr Smuon- Finally there is a cohimn for 
booses bnt it docs not appear that the total populatHm wa. deduced either m 1 830 
and I860 from any amunied freqneno^ datribotiott of bo many pereon. per hottse. 
tuT utftanc* bavean Divaion » credited with 30 001 hosBes to 198 4”T penona In 
18o0 and Amreli had 28 410 bouses to 1 13,237 pemona. In ertber cnao it i. patent 
tliat no constant ratio between houses and popnlntion could have been areumetL 
W e most therefore accept these two Oensuw. ai fairly t r mt w ort hy erttnmte. based 
almost certainlv on some kmd of actual counting, prane worthy for their tone In 
iTitam case* the table* go into mcater details, ^la patrak prepared by the Anjapor 
Komavudar for one of these Censuses for fautance, ^pves an elaborate villa^rc- 
pister showing population per vfllnge and its distefbutKio by eex, *« caitoanarell 
pon, Fven an earlier Cenm. than tbe#e taken in 1841 give* the population of 
Amreli with Okhamandal for that yeor as 06, "^0 person. No furthw' detnQs are 
n\*ailablo of tha Cenins,* 

Movementj of Population In the Ceniui era — Vt e now como to 
deal with the Tonatioui m population from 1 872, the date of the firrt general Census 
taken throughout the State The preceding Census Reports havedealt indetaflwrth 
the causes that have mfloenced the change* m population from decode to decode 
We arc nvnre porliculaily ccucenied snth the lost decode lOU 19"! but to under 
Ktond the general movement as a whole H will be nece ssa ry to recapitolato very 
1 neflv the cirrumstonces of the preceding decode* The marginal table pvr* a 
bml ■ eye new of the movement* of 
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not detam us long , as smce 1891, the Census area has been identical, whde for the 
Censuses of 1881, and 1872, the adjustments that had to be made m consequence of 
the transfer of Chandod to the Rewa-kantha, and of Prabhas and Piachi to tlie 
Kathiawad agencies, and of the subsequent raismg of Deesa and ]\Iauelv\\ ada 
Contingent Camps, were very slight mdeed The actual population censused on 
the then areas m 1872 and 1881 were 2,000,225 and 2,180,311 respectively , so that 
the adjustments do not amount to more than 0 1 per cent for each of those censal 
years The second factor of accuracy of record vtU be considered more m detail 
presently, but m the meanwhile it is important to remember that maccuracies ot 
record are more in the direction of under-enumeration than over-enumeration, and 
that such maccuracies are m respect of the first two censuses far more than m sub- 
sequent censuses The Census organisation may be said to have been brought 
to completion by 1891 , and there has been little to choose m respect of accuracy 
between the Census of that year and subsequent censuses So whatever adjust- 
ments will have to be made on that score will have reference only to the Census of 
1872 and m a smaller degree to that of 1881 In judgmg of the net result of the 
movement of population during the whole period, it Will be safe to assume that the 
increase is rathei less than 6 5 per cent winch is wliat the figures alone toll us 
Beanng this point in mmd, the above diagram may be studied It has been 
plotted on the basis of figures of 1872, taken as 1,000 

41 Conditions of the Period, 1872-1921— These variations can be 
understood only by reference to the general conditions, both physical and economic 
that haa e operated in diffeient w ays m different parts of the State The previous 
Reports discuss these in detail, and it is not possible to go over them again, but for 
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ftunlitv of rfferrnce the •mjcipanjmp niaitratjve Cluirt » given Tfuch m*j* be 
•tndjfd with advantage Thu Chiut it higlilj’ mstractive md enabk* 
m to nodertUDd how the net merette emce 18 2 has not been omfonn 
m nil the dtvuions In Sobtidduy TaUe III we lenrn that with the 
eiccptKm of Ontml Gnjarat with the Cfty whkh has been ehowmg 
progreetive deerease emce 1891 all the divuiont of the State show mereaaes 
‘<oath (Jojarat ehowa no le»^ than 41 per cent m 49 veart m Rathlawad there « 
an increase of 12-3 per cent North t njarat ahows an inoreaac of 0 per cent which 
M jnst below the mean rate of mcrease m the State as a whole The Chart thowa ot 
meittnli.mgtbmg that in compontoo with other parta of the State, Sooth Gujarat 
bos been romparatively free from afflict loca both phmcal and economic Thii no 
d mbt mamlv oecoonts for the large merrense m that division althcragh the factor of 
under-enuraenition in 1872 has nlso to be connderei Central Gujarat hai 
been rather better off econonucoUv than North Gnjorot bot the net variation 
dtuinf the penod ahowa a decreoae of C 3 per cent Wo ihaB reaerve cooaidera 
lion of the CW figure* till the next Chapter and if we exclude them from the Central 
( ujamt totaL we find the decrease reduced to 2'9 The penod of 187*^ 19^1 may be 
divided mto two unequal halves— the earlier 1872 1897 consiating of coptons vean 
f rainfall and comparative plenty generally for the State and a later period, 
1898 I O'- 1 acarred bv manv fammea and jean of acute econoram diftreaa and high 
nicartalitv In regard to the Central Divnuou, however the firat half waa more 
uuland than to almost onv other division in the Kaj except Kathmwad. thi the 
other hand the Northern /Jivisioo made the moat of these pruepetous yean and ra 
creased euurraoualv m populatHm. During the latter portion of the penod the 
vear 190(1 stands oot prommentlv ai an umorgettable landmarL AU parts of the 
state suffered gnevoualv m population porticulariv the Northern and Central 
Divisions Smre them Central Clajarat has been rather better off and has 
made more leeway comparatively than the Northern Divtiwn but as the 
fint two decades showed only Bmall increase*, the mcrease* in the last 
two On use* were not enough to umhe up for the big deficit of 1901 and the net 
result therefore shows a small deficit compared to 187:_ Kathiawad has been per 
haps the hanJest-hjt of all the dinswna. The Chart show*, out of tbe*e 49 vrar* 
under n nsxleratioQ seven famine rear* ooo of acute icaicrty five of defudent 
rainfall four of Leaw mortality and two of tcute economic distrem m that Dms«m, 
One w Slid therefore expect a (fecrease from the figure* of 1 872. There is however a 
net mcrease of 1‘>'3 per cent, ThH mcrease ts due to two main cause* Kathbwad is 
ne of the outlving tracts m the State and the mochmery of enume rat loo even now 
cannot W so well supemsed there as m other parti of the State ft must have been 
purtirularlv defective in 1872, The Census lleport of 1881 in accoontmg for the 
decrease in the population of this divwioo smee 1872 set up uncertain^ about the 
rorrectness of the figures for ltr 2 as one of the niusea. But surely maecuracie* 
f leconl in one Census cannot account for a decreose in a sulweqornt Census aasam 
ctl to W correcter In the winie report the almormal taerrose in the N arson P/w»l 
1 putdown cnnoQslycnouph to inaccumte enumeration in IfT" among other reasons. 
The net increase ra Kathtawiul tbcrrfore must be due to a certain extent to Duder 
numeration m 18 2 . The other factor to 1 consid red is nupration whkh Is un 
1 nbte^Uv in fiivour of this pnau/ as against the rest of Kathiawail Ahbongh it 
» the ka t favoured tract m the State the tuekwTul ■ Katbiawad is a Lind of (and 
of pTomh,e to the sorroun ling temtorv in new of the more settled coodiiions and 
the humaner fiscal burdens in existence there This hut c* use whkh is part of (he 
real rru vrment of piHHiUti m tTrrsprctive of the far toe of under-enumeration, has 
serve»l U uuLe up for whalev r losses the tract mav hsve suffeml in popaUtion 
thnniph famines and epslemics. 

43 inaccuraclea in Ccniusc* of 1873 and iftSi— The factor of 
atuler-enunvratKKi mav be now stmlied a Iittk more cl leefr in the ‘«tate as a whole 
\ spmi rnn figure far more than ml upl rat ion hi cenm errors the net r'sult i 
alwav uml r nurnerati m. \ ha l>ern p mteil oat I'ef rr thi factor neetl only 
I*ersin el reil with ref renre to tlte ren fI 8 “* acsl IMl onlr TaVing the |h9l 

f-mn* rrect we have to con id r how far the jrectslmg censuses f H *hort 

4 the truth I regret r * 0 * f the prewm rrp rts ha 1 adei|aatelr gsugeil the 
o|>i-r t <0 4 (h factor or tnei( t Crt<l out I or Car th n af m mnent f pipula 
U >n h*l le'en i>l-cnml hv it. Tlw Ibq «rt f Hsl on 1 1 ut tnerrlr mentem it 
a wt 4 tl caovs of ti.e \>anat m *e jue-it irports ai pt the C-urrs ap- 

p rend will »at pir^th*n, \t ll h 1 tance 4 time it i Got | »eul 1 (o fiM oat 
L iw f r tie fint ta te* were mt-ur t Bat ifat ourhinety of cn 
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caUTEB L— JIOVEIIEST OP POPPI^iTlOT 1872— 1&21 


miMMtKm wftidftfectivf coinp*red to 1891 caanot be denied. From the admnmtra 
tivo ecctiOQ of the Report oi 1881 one learns that m 1872 and eren m 1881 one 
enumerator nor fonr or more blocks was a common and m ioine parts a normal, 
feature of the Census organtsatiom The cominniucations were then few and 
dlfBcnlt in the jungle area aching like a sjTJchronous Oensni coqH not have 
l>een possible m those davs To add to these oiffiailttea, a diststroos fire on the 
Census day m 1872 m the City nmrt have considcrab^ dtdocated rts machinoy of 
enumemtion. In other parts of India notably In Bengal and Burma, attenipti 
were made to gauge the extent ot erross of record. Mr (now Sir Edward) (Tak 
m diBcnssing the movement of population m Bengal almtit entirelT ignored the 
Census of 1872, and started with 1881 Even the Census of 1 881 he did not accept 
full\ After daborute local enc^mnes he assumed that roughly a half mflUon or 
alwut 10 per cent, of the total mcrease in 1891 should represent the number 
A omissions m tbe Oensui record of 1881 The ratio ot omissioiis would thus 
amount to about I 8 per cent, of the censoied population of Bengal m 1881 In 
Burma, ilr Morgan \\ebb calculated from act^nal estimates that the Census 
figures for 1891 were out by about 2" 8 per cent. For 1881 ho assumed a snnilar 
percentage of error and for 18 2, be believed that the degree was much grester 
The mistakes in Banna were asonbod to tbe extension of Census work to ncwlr 
bettled areas We have for out part no data to eetimate tbe extent ol cttott in 
these cail\ Censuses m this State but wo may a^ume that in regard to accuracy of 
record tha Stste did not fare better than Bengal at any rate. The crude incresso 
shewn in 1801 over the figures of 1681 was 233,238 10 per cent, of thw following 

the Bengal method, would givo 24 000 m round numbers or about 1 1 par cent, is 
the number of omissions m the Census of 1881 On this basts the true population 
would figure at ‘*,206 158 for that year Tbe otnissiona would roughly amount to 
two per coch of the 12,000 Uocki m tlio State. For 187^* the problem becomes raor j 
diflkult Both in Bengal and Burma, no eitnnato seems to have been made. B 
wo assume tho rahtakes m 187'* to bo double the number ol 1881 evMi then the 
pen-enUge of nndor-enuracratlon would work out to only 2-4 of tho Census figurct 
of 1872 end point to a degree of accuracy which would be higher than whatobtameo 
ID Burma two decades Uter Personally I am indiDcd to favour a round 50 000 
mhi h auul I mean roughl) about fifty omissions per 12 blocks or a circle in 1872. 
This u a conservative estimate but m tbe absence of anv idublo data it will hasT 
to do T1 c«5 rrroTS aro mostly to bo expected in South Gujarat and Kathlawad in 
view of their forest ureas and too darpereed character of their mahaK Dtttnbut- 
ing these erroni among the divitions hi the scale of 5 for the Southern 3 for 
tvathiawad and one each lot tbe Central and Southern thvtsiona, per 10 ertota, we 
get as in the margin the deduced population of 
tbe divisions in IfiT'* and the net vanatfon In 1021 
Thus if wc accept a margin of error somewhat umi 
lar to the Burma rate for 1801 wc get a real mcieose 
in population for the whole State of only I’D Instead 
of O'fi the erode rate of variation. Thehsthiawal 
rate of Inrrease rs al*o reduced from I2'3 to only 
2-n anil South Cniarat siraflarlv has a rediiml in 
crease of 27 8 in the pluce of 41 Tbe (rntral 
Gujarat flgnirs incliwle thiric of Dk* Otv If wr 
nuw tbe Citv fimirrs for 18T to be approximat Ir cwrrct then th who! of 
tlte t*nu m>Ts allocaterl for thi din ion will go to the I)i tnct area. The net 
vanation f »t Baroda dt,tnct area will then Ir — S'? instead of — °~0 tbe ratio arnred 
t from crude figures, 

43 An Cstlmnlc of the Normal Rate of Natural Increase— TV 
a1 nr ta1 le j rows the iruportarKr f deducing the corrertnl population from tlir 
rofle ( n os Tip ires 1187“* In onl rtfut the real niovrmantmsv Ir helpeil toi me 
tn\Kw But if wlju Iment arie neres-urs in 16"“ ther are even n>orrM>f r IfWl 

it h- V t f w tlte a bole Slat for that year happened to art a lerad of pnvipermts 
s an the lik of al i h h\ n 1 I «• fallen tbe since Th rafnf I! aas f irly 

I eej teitt throu 1 Irrtig nnls i>LghUv in defett ro IHH, bivI 18*r fAimnert 
rrorv' a t1 m,. ( the po. t amid aths ruleil I iw VH the [nfluenrr that farour the 
groalh 4 il itHto aere folly operatis Tlr chart IIm-H shoaa a < mparafnelr 
lean PsopL juent *'Utt t mans hascaCTreil t harklockt thi happy period 

e- bIj t wt tfullv a If n tfirul dero/le It i \ ry imp<*rtBnt tlrtefoce t find 
U tV rtei-t j j 1 l .n f the ^tate at tfie lep ntng f tlr frtod t that tlr 
fejJn Tt*"ent*HLe ran 1** a-serUuMsI The ux-rease or lecreore ol p'/pulrtion 
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m any tract at tlie end of a decade is tlie result of a combination of two forces , — z e 
by tbe difierence between birtbs and deaths and the balance of migration What 
results from the operation of births and deaths alone is called the natural vanation 
This can be arrived at by isolatmg the second factor It wiU be useful to find out 
the natural rate of mcrease m the normal decade The migrations aie generally 
studied from the figures showmg birth place People bom outside the State, but 
enumerated withm it, may be correctly regarded as immigrants, while those bom 
m the State but enumerated elsewhere are similarly emigrants, on the assumption 
that spurious migrants of both kmds cancel each other In the decade 1881-1891, 
immigrants numbered 303,000 at the begmnmg and 311,922 at the end Emigrants 
m 1891 were shewn as 252,396 In 1881, complete figures of these were not avail- 
able , but approximately they were estimated to number 228,000 Thus both show 
mcrease durmg the decade But the problem is to find out how many immigrants 
came, and emigrants went out, durmg the decade There are vanous methods of 
estunatmg this— the Longstaff Method is well-known It takes the average of the 
migration durmg the decade and, subjectmg it to some assumed rate of 
mortahty, adds the result to the Census mcrease The Bengal method is somewhat 
similar — it subjects the migrants at the commencement of the decade to the normal 
mortahty Then it takes the Census mcrease and deduces therefrom the number of 
migrants assuimng them to come (or go) m equal annual waves and subjected to the 
normal rate of mortahty The method adopted m this report is somewhat sunplei 
and claims to be more correct * Accordmg to this method, the two sets of figures 
(for immigration and emigration) at the beginning and the end are taken, the pro- 
gressive rate of variation per umt migrant is calculated therefrom for each year as 
well as for the ten years (t e , and R are first found) Then the mcidence of 
deaths is isolated by the use of a simple formula, ax where a is the as- 

sumed rate of mortahty, and x is the number of migrants at the beginning of the 
decade We find thereby the number of deaths amongst the migrants This is 
deducted from the migrants of the first year of the decade , and the difference 
between the remamder and the migrants at the end of the decade gives the number 
of migrants durmg the decade It must be remembered m regard to each of 
these three methods, that calculations are necessary separately for immi grants and 
emigrants Adoptmg this formida and assuming a mortahty of 35 f per miUe per 
annum we get 116,157 immigrants and 107,915 emigrants durmg the decade, 
1881-1891 The net result is a slight gam to this State of 8,242 persons at the 
end of the decade 


* The method adopted here has the sanction of Prof L S Vaidyanathan, A I A , the 
Actuary who has prepared the Life Table for the State It makes full allowance for the m- 
fluence of deaths on the Census mcrease, which the Longstaff Method does not, and it sub- 
jects the migrants at the begmnmg of the decade to a progressive mortahty which the Bengal 
method onuts to do For a descnption of the Bengal method, see p 102 of Bengal Census 
Report of 1911 The Longstaff method is worked out m p 40 of Longstaff ’s Studm m 
Statistics 

The mean expectation of bfe has been calculated to be 22 67 years, which would mve 
@ 1,000 — 22 67 a death rate of 44 11 per miUe per annum This death-rate is the moan of 
different death-rates for different age-groups The age-distnbution of the actual population 
and that of immigrants (which has been specially compiled for this State) may be compared 
with advantage The followmg table illustrates why the 35 per miUe rate has been assumed 
for migrants — 


Average Age 
dislnbution of actual 
population 

Age distnbution 
of 

imgrants 

Jlortality 
per millo 

Ago ponofL 

Per cent 

Age group 

Per cent 

por annum 

0-C 

14 9 

0--6 

4 0 

141 2 

G-00 

81 0 

5-CO 

88 3 

24 8 

CO and 

4 1 

00 and 

0 8 

108 4 

over 


over 


1 


It will be seen that the middle age group amongst immigrants mounts upto 88 per cent 
and thereby lowers the death rate for all ages from 44 4 to somewhere about 35 ^ 
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The nmrgm gire* the 
moainder of th<s mult» 
The nomil r»fe of DAturol m- 
cretoe a thni found to be 8*75 
per mille per Mm am. In ten 
ye*r», by geometrical pro- 
gTeenon tbe rate of nAtnral 
mcrceae will be D*!! per cent. 
It 0 neoeeeaiy to bear thi* 
rote m mmd because it will 
help Qi later on to find oot 
tho modence of datarbnig 
facton nch ns fomme plague 
or mfineiixa 

44^ Variation In Popalatlon 18911901 — Tbe year 1801 b rtatuttcallr 
important. It marta tbe hi^eat pomt in the popolation emre m the Oonnu era. 

We have now learnt what the nomuil 
rate of natural mcreaee is. If it 
wa« aUmred to operate m tbii decade 
we ihotild have had m 1001 
2,41C^B8 X ItWll or a population 
of 2 CM 4M pcisofHi. If we get nd of 
the factor of migratKin by uiing the 
formula explained m the preceding 
paragraph we find that at the Onuos 
year of 1001 there wna a net km of 84 055 pemona tnrough enugration amce 1801 
Adding th 0 to the Oensu* population of 1001 we will get 2,030,747 the reault of 
natunu vanation through tbe operation of birth* and death* alone The difTerenoe 
between thia figure and tbe expected populatwc of 2,035 455 reptwent* tbe Io«a 
due to famine and pl eg ne . The Ion amoont* to 69S 70S or 24 8 per cent of the 
populaUcmof 1691 If we consult tbe Chart, it will appear that tbe year 1 808 form* 
the land mark In 1894 tbe rainfall wa* *erioa*ly in defect, throughout tbe 
dirmon* but the condition* nowhere approached tbe acaicity level of 1808 There 
won mdeed famme m 1877 That year wa* marked by a heavy famme throughout 
Iivlia, It* mtenjity being felt poitjculnriy m twodivisron* of the State — Batoda and 
Amrcli Butthememoryof thw famme had by tbu time become *0 remote that tho 
Twrtatioo of 1800-1900 found the people quite unprepared. The enoimoui lorn a* 
indicoted br the eatimato given above 
left it* mark 00 the ago-oon»titation 
of the people Famine and plague 
jjjj both Combined to force up tbe 

, mortality in tbe earlier age-penodato 

^ an appalling extent. A coraparwm of 
H * the age figure* *howi how the dread 
famme of 1800-1000 had thmned away 

the child population of the State. 

45 . Variation In Population loot ipil— Tbehhtoty of tbenrxtiWade 
M the record of tbe *equelae of the great famine of 1000 Tbe Chart abowe 
a* that m tbe Gnrt half opto 1900, the 
record coutinoed U lie dtimal One 
lean year folkrmed another until 1900 
wbeil though tbe ram* were propt 
j tiooj a bcary death rate aupervened 
The firvt year n{ tho decade aaw the 
j Urpmt t >ll f f human IirrH Id 1903-01 
the leath rate though smaller wa< 
>Try high In lOOCl, the death rate 

TU f-ilrut PC* leiTunpatwl auh Mr PiUT*. rKtepp *1 •>*«,( etnw Rrpoftjjfl I 
Mr auam<i 10 |>er rent- a» th perm*! r»l f inrre».»e wrtLont nukreg for 

lao-mct rr arvT* « t I I 81 r»lim*t ef pert"l lepaUtinu. be ti ambnetiral 
retUd In tevl ( tie ^ wort rw wV^b i* iv* pewaJh- arr^nl a» tbe mere srtetuJ’ uil 
ts 1 I tl L*1 sre f ment m b A-e* piTt tre an et tb meitod refentd lo !•> 

lie eei»m ~|Jt tnle* iVe I^Ueee c 4 tbe 1 rli wt f -nree L*«tlrbe narw 
11 I 1. «r nl J tV tb tmr*t b ccenned ai b tbe Urt I y *e* 4 tbe derade aiw) 
ijr'-er* u.e fwj iLit Itfib* b b t tb l Irae 
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(Vi\n!Trc»\ oi Tin nuAD) 1011-20 


<<pnl]v rln'nii' was \h*> Oomuinlinj^ fontun' of tlio inorltinn roinnih 

of till*' noh^s t!»un77M7ri Uontlis from tins (a\i«o briiiR nuonlod dtmnR 

Ison^n^jo I rom 10 (n, till th< ond of tlio dot ado a littlt» rosjato bellowed ofjn- 
<nh\ird couiluitai^' ‘^how^d n tuidtou \ to ntimi to iho normal and thn haultli of 
tbo ]v<>j»1o un j»r<A< d 1 ho rnidr bdantt* of inif^ratum as p\(*n m tin' al>(>\o Uiblo 
o*^ n "27 in fa\o\tr of iIoh St m tins r<*s|MM 1 A]mKmi! our formula wo 
117 muni 2 ^‘U*ts “oT mist luu mi omi^nmts witlun thp^ot<n \o\r*^ I'lio 
not balmtp wonhl tims ij^jw ir to 1 h' s 77ri m fa\(mr *>f tins Sbvio , but o\on tlua 
^bj^bt bdnui t*' n dits-fl t** idnnu r>tN»n wbvn wo dt'dm ( 'boo^ porsons wlio woro 
r\')s»rt-d b\ i}\o \i^ \\ authorities t<i bi\o nujiratotl from this Si \U^ Ui pbuo't out- 
s;d4 Indn Ivforo iho dat^ of PM! '1 ho t<»l d naturd nunuoo m fluH 

d» p oh 1^ tlaTxfon* 77 U>u or 


u s }v r IS nt 11 m ir^nn d t d h 
4^100 Vt< Ol th‘ o\- 
jV' t *pd joipTil itjon b\ tin nor 
n,d rit*> n \Pttal 
and ihf i/tud popn)n)*H) of 
PUi wu!i iho miorn*oM fo 
t-**" I o! jt* d Wt ^ i n» T 
d< tu P toj 7^0 v\ln^b shotihJ 
}> v^nbitl nriinh to jd i^ni 
and < hoh»r\ II » nford^<! lynti 
mmiil^'dou thi’ inmds r ^ 
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» I ^ » OiU lx 
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^ I tV a 

fj'--' l %\} t Ifi } J Vft* 
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I \ jrfva p ] j\xt j In on l In* 

r) t »l i«tt t \ t t*ut&l iiH rt ftx\ 

►» 
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^ td <h itlp from lia^o <\\o< iuh< s wort' not 


j6 Condition of the Decode, ion-20 \\r unw <ona to t)n» 
rnvil \ rh \huh lO* flmlU lomonad I»ui 1 h fop wo attoinjit t-o 

nnih^e^ the Sic'uo ^ of \ vnuTam m this di < oh tiu' fionord pliN^aah 
aj:ne uhur il and 1 1 <Mi»onp i ondunup obt umnu milus jh nod must bonueUKth 
t out, m Ml fir ii thov ha\o a Uarin^ <n\ tiro n d moNoimnl of tho 
populutsiii 

1^)1} J7 d la i\n ah o)H‘ni d in oppn mud\ with i frost To cpml^ ihc rnimiio 
f oniiun ^nuH r ' n port of 1*311 \iHr Hla < vonum of lntmar\^ Ust, at <uimm risp 
and * ohl. found \ !,< hi of t oni \ a\ wn < la arfulU uiah'r a pa n niji nort Ih nsioni 

V ind , ia'\t dn\ < nm tht (ro^^t and th«' l**t of 1 ohm ir\ auoho to joo tho blados 
of njw ninr < oni blu!htod and thdlu! us of smdin^ toiton and pro‘']H’ron 8 
toboto of tlo m^'ht Inforo ruM fdiut to i rumbling atumjis of sbri\i.llwl ahrubs 
ual sh ijwde st dl ^ ’ 1 hp ilpjo-ti r on tlio ^vi i 3 f ila (V'nsus was not liouoxor 

fon '^hrahiWi d )i\ tlip inon^odn nnna^dintiU pn'todm^ ll vius on iho wliolo 
^alls^altor^ tla rainfall uah»d was Innla r tlain tha diaonmal iivcrajzo nial tlu' 
a;;nadturd < uahtions woro |^o(k 1 11 a fr<Kt did undoubt 4 'd damngo m JCadi 

and H ir<Hbi Dim kmp, and tla outturn of (rope w^is potm r than tho imrnml in 
<onMtpum« Itut lotUMi hlOird hi^h jiras's and tlio (ultiMiUir was onablod to 
tide o\* r tha t' injiorarv nu^'fortum and to wail hopoful(\ for tla no\f rams 1 ’ho 
iiKUPeMm of lull howoMrdid not bnn^ ndu f to tlaun \ftor tlio oarU showers 
in t!io niahlh' of Inia^lli* smuuslmj^ months wt n< rainli ss Thodefed was most 
ajipironl m Ka<b Ptauf, v la ro tho t^Ual ram was h ss than one fourth of (ho last 
fi\o ^(aTH* uora^eo, aial m Knthiawad, wlion* tla* roiahtious won* m nous, OMia 
nmiiflal h iMU^ onl\ two ita has XuMan was aafo^ but tho Ihiroda Pratif nortli 
of Kahn irn, Miffond pruiitions (Jharotarand Chora^^hi aaw llioir rac <rop hhght- 
od and tla* ni h lob a cf) f^rowmjean'a fudod also , West Kadi was tho first to foal tlio 
pnnh Anditwas laro tlial tho fanma r onditions prodiui d a Jittlo moxoment of 
population A rouph mmikuh tdvon m No\(*nibor, Mil K showed that 17,3411 jicrsons 
Jam cmi^ral<d miu^ tlio (onsus from tla' four laluKas of Wost ICudi to IhanbiM, 
\hm 0 dub 4 id find as far afadd as 8 mdh mriuost of labour Somo ( rossod (ho Saras- 
w.iti and Ila* Hiuas hi Kanhn j Kathiawial showisl little tnuo of this omi;^Ta 1 ion 
On (ho other hand, lh( 3 Mirroundmglorn(or}iboinff mu still mom parlous condition, 
imnugninLs flowed miooiu tornironcs m scarcli of sladterand rehob Tiio diflirulticK 


♦ria Mill Kcjmrt montaaiH (j) 31) 77,075 doallm from 18^)0-1011 Doducling tJioplnguo 
dcntliK for 1800 mal 1900, wc gut 71,128 dcnllifl for the lont decade Cliolcrn chuiniKl an 
ndditional loll of 5,181 livtn 
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about /odder led to wmoos low of life amangit the cattle of theae two djTBiooa. 
Aj a matter of fact their number at the begmnmg of the monsooo of 1012 wat 
found to bo exactly decimated, the ratio of rnortmitv being 110 pet mille and the 
nccosMon by birth* being only abont 10 per thotaani In thu respect the Ion 
of milch-eattle was more senocs than that of jdotigh-cattle. Had the State not 
undertaken promptly the enpply of grass on a huge scale the loes in the liye-atock 
woald have left a permanent mark on agncnltuio Timdy rami m June and Joly 
1012, hotrertT helped to retrieve the sitiution Tl ainfsJ l condttwni coottnued 
fairly nonnal m the folknrmg years until the moneoon of 1015 when agam the 
ihadow of femme croeeed the laniL June saw a suflBciency of ram m all the d*- 
tncta, but m practicnDy the whole of July August and part of September the rams 
held off m Kadi Amreli and Okhamandal Pranit A senoos proepcct ensued for 
the feedmg of cattle on account of the threatened deffcrt m grass. This irtua 
tion foeced up the price of grass from aboot 5 or 0 Ks. per 1 000 Ibm to Rs. 30 or 
even hiri^r Ext^ire grase operations had therefore to be undertaken by the 
State. Depots were opened at ^Lthal headquarters m the Kadi Pranij where Rtsss 
was sold at the ccenpaiativelv cheap price of Rs. 12 8 per I 000 Iba. the State 
meetmg the difference between the purchase price and the proceeds of the sale. 
From the middle of September well on to Ortober there was general ram which 
enabled to q^uoto from ths Administration Report of that year “ the cuhiva 
tors to sow their Gelds and raise ^uwar wheat, gram rape-ieed, oil-Beeds and 
other crops to some extent. The inflated pnces of fodder sudde^ came down 

and the fear of the people for 
a dtte fainme were remoTTd. Food 
•apply was ample in aQ the 
talukas and the prices of cereals 
wore normal Thu was mainly 
duo to the inwar crop raised 
with the help of the later rams, 
and the nuport from Cawnpore 
and other places of Ba|ri snd 
pulses. Juwir which is usually 
exported to Aiabm remained m 
the district owing to the Great 
War and its selling price was 
consequently lower by foot to 
SIX snuos as compared to that ot 
the precedinc year There was 
sufficient won arallable for those 
in need and there was no percep- 
tible mcreaie in crime. No 
bepgsTi wrro found wandering 
about aimlcsslr and but for 
the brisk demand for gnus it did 
not appear that there was at^ 
thing tmnvial m the year” Tw 
monsoon of 1010 pos^ off nor 
mally cnoogh. In 1917 however 
there were indKatlons of a wet 
famine the rainfall was heaTT 
being about 20 UKjbee in excess m 
the Sort hem Central and Southern 
Dimions and 13 lochei in excess 
in Kathiawod. The Great War 
continued to dominate the econo- 
mic rituatlon. There wa* an 
a1 normal nwj in th pnrt-i of food 
stuff and other neci^dtlev of Ilf 
The heary rainfall wa jespon ihle 
f r the spoding of a great part of 
the Ihtr f crop of that year 
It partKiilariy hit tnjn the 
p<H>^ stapl an/l to a certain 
tU liiDcultiri of th jwiph* plague rrap- 
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peared m a ^^ndent form and carried off 27,460 persons Tlie deatli 
rate was agam heavy, the rate of recorded deaths bemg 40 per mille of the 
population 


1918-20 — next year was still more unfavourable The few showers 
that fell m May and June of 1918 were mostly in Navsari Pranl In 
other parts, the soMungs were delayed m consequence In Jidy, the ramfaU 
was better but badly distnbuted There was fairly good ram m August, 
but September and October were almost lamless Okhamandal had not 
even an inch Baroda Prant Avas 32 mches m defect (compared to the 
normal), Amreli and Kadi were each a httle under 20 mches m defect, and even 
Navsari, wluch is usually luck)’', Avas 23 mches m defect Crops faded m aU dis- 
tricts except Navsan Cotton fared a httle better, and hajri m some places, but 
m Okhamandal even hajn was destroyed The wet famme of the previous year 
had already caused a shrmkage m the yield The failure of crops m 1918-19 m- 
tensified the shortage of food-stuffs and the price-curve rose even steeper m conse- 
quence Fodder was also seriously threatened by these circumstances The 
supply of potable Avater Avas hoAvever ample, as the heavy rams of the precedmg 
monsoon had filled the A\ells and Avater courses Fiom September to November 
of tins memorable year, one other calamity more disastious than the famme was 
added 'to the misfortunes of the people In common AAith the rest of India, this 
State Avas ravaged by the mfluenza pandemic Its toll is sufidciently mdicated 
by the recorded number of 71,472 deaths The reported death rate for 

that year was 62 9 per mfile for males and 64 1 per mdlo for females The 
cumulative effect of these afflictions as disclosed m the recent Census may not look as 
Bcnoiis as that of the great Famme of 1899-1900, but that this was so 
was more on accoimt of the greater preparedness of the people, stiffened 
by a senes of misfortunes, to bear these sacnfices, then greater foresight 
and resourcefulness, m a Avord, to a more organised economic enAoronment, 
than to an)’thmg else In fact I am mclined to thmk that m its Avidespread 
mtensity the distress of 1918 was almost as bad as 1900 That this disastrous 
year did not have the effect that afflictions of similar magnitude have had 
on population m previous years shoAA’S how scarcity-conditions — and even 
famme — ^have ceased to have tlieur demological importance of earher days 
The improvement m the means of communications and m the level of 
general mteUigence and of foresight has led to this that fammes have ceased 
to kiU people They may affect Autality to the extent of causmg a httle 
shfmkage m birth-rate and affectmg the age-distnbution of the people , but 
they do little else Besummg our narration, we see in the tAvo closmg years 
of the decade few relievmg features In 1919, the monsoon Avas mdeed faulv 
normal The rams were shghtly m defect ui Navsan and Baroda PratUs , but 
m Amreh and Okhamandal, the amount approached the nonnal and m Kadi the 
total seasonal precipitation was a httle above the normal But the ramfall was 
imevenly distnbuted The late rams m November spoiled the standmg and har- 
vested crops of the Iharif season Baroda and Navsan, besides, received heavy 
rams m January 1920 Avhich did no small damage to the tobacco and ]UAvar crops 
A httle later, frost did damage to castor and cotton m Amreh and Kadi The 
monsoon of 1920, agam, was not very favourable In Baroda Prant, the ramfall 
was below the decermial average by over 13 mches In Kadi and Okhamandal, 
the defect was proportionately larger In Navsan only 39 mches, instead of the 
usual 63, fell These circumstances however did not lead to much dunmution 


m the yield of crops, although scarcity conditions contmued unabated The 
pnees of necessities and food-stuffs though a httle easier than m the preAuous 
year, contmued high The wages of labour also became high, as a consequence 
mamly of the world-crisis m money brought about by the world-war , the shrm- 
kage of labour caused by influenza and plague must have also contnbuted to the 
raismg of its wage-level Impenal Table 

XVn gives the figures of agricultural ion iq 21 

labourers In the margm actual wor- 
kers m the two Censuses are compared Agncuitnrai labourere 

There is a large decrease amongst (actual workers only) 201,224 179.271 

them m the present year Even tak- ' 

mg the population supported by agricultural labour, we find the number 
has decreased from 313,479 to 296,816 
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47 DIasrams ahowlnf Correlation between Rainfall and 
Sown Area — Two dutgrniiH are hero given one ebowmg vanationi m mmfall 
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witL crop*. Both are nutmctive ai thev how clo^v inerwuie or dccTea« 
m the eown area correDjKnxled with the raganc* of the nKWrtooru 

48, Rainfall Pood and Nonfood Crop*— The hutory of the I**t 
tm ntr ycani would nhow nHglit tltouph pctceptfl 1 detrr**c in rainfall wntr 1881 
Thin atoaUv dmuoution in throughout the SUto end mrticularij in the three 
pmntf of \aTMn Uarcxhi aiwl Kailn The foUowing taole gives the derennlal 
aveiapra alnce 1881 The Egum for 18S1 must hnvo lieen ndculate<l on very 
imperfect dalo, but the later figurra ore in tructlvr 
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ram and betakes bmiself more and more to tbe land of crop -wlucb besides bemg 
profitable is comparatively tbe least dependent on ram It is not therefore merely 
anti-social reasons — the selfish motive for gam — that prompt the ryot to leave 
the food crops more and more to the margm of cultivation and to have recourse to 
an mcreasmg extent to cotton The area sonm with cotton has gone on mcreasmg 
untd m 1917 the cotton area was roughly about 400 square nules more m extent 
than m 1890 The proportional figures m 
the margmal table do not show the extent 
’of the mcrease so str ikin gly as the absolute 
figures would have done , because the sown 
area has also mcreased, pan passu with the 
extension of cultivation The proportion 
of the area sown vuth food crops, it may be 
noticed, has also shrunk correspondmgly 
As more land is declared fit and leased for 
cultivation, the tendency is to relegate the 
foodcrops more and more to these margmal 
areas, reseixnng the better soils to cotton and other more commercial crops for pre- 
ference The subject wall be more closely studied m Chapter XII, but m the 
meanwhile it is mterestmg to know that in 1919-20, the total produce of food crops 
amoimted to 6 27 maunds* per person m the State Similar figures for non-food 
crops (cotton, tobacco, sugarcane, oilseeds, etc ) give a proportion of 3 27 maunds per 
person for that year In 1910-11, on the other hand, the food crops yielded no 
less than 118 maunds per person, while the non-food yield was only 2 45f These 
figures are obtained from the annual reports furmshed by the Subas (Collectors) 
to the Bevenue Department The crop estimates by themselves are not very re- 
liable, but at the same tune the margm of error must at least be the same m 1911 as 
m 1920 , and the conclusion that the figures pomt to a marked and serious shrmkage 
m the volume of food-produce m the State may be accepted ivithout reservation 
The Famme Commission of 1878 determmed the mimmiun food required for sus- 
tenance of an average male to be 10 20 maunds per annum To take a later estimate, 
hlrs Anne G Strong, Director of Household Arts, fii her paper on “ The Cost of 
Livmg m Baroda, 1920,” m The Indian Journal of Sociology, ascertamed the stand- 
ard diet (vegetanan) for an mdividual clerk , — the maximum was fixed at 40 seers of 
food products (Eice, wheat, etc ) per month, and for the standard mimmiun for the 
same class of person, 32 seers were deemed necessary Even if we take this minimum 
to be obtainmg generally m the State, 32X 12 or 384 seers (9 6 maunds) per person 
will be at least the food supply required for the year Thus the general position as 
disclosed by the figures seems to be that, while m 1910 this State was self-sufficmg 
m regard to the mam articles of its diet, m 1921 it has to look elsewhere to the extent 
of about a half of its requirements m food The failure of successive monsoons has 
no doubt contributed very largely to this result And this deficiency m ramfaU 
pomts to the need of irngation and of concerting measures whereby the consequences 
of a bad sealbn may be obviated 

49 Irrigation in the Decade — ^Irngation m this State of the mdigenous 
type 18 chiefly earned on with weUs and to a smaller extent by paddy tanlcs, of which 
the Navsan Prant has the largest number The weUs for agncultural use numbered 
61,963 m 1920, of which 47,086 were pucca structures The irrigation tanks of the 
mdigenous vanety numbered 667 m 1920, of which no less than 322 were found m 
the Navsan Prant The difiiculty with irrigation m this State is that, although 
streams abound, very few have a perenmal flow or at any rate have water flowing at 
a level which would enable it to be earned by canals to the land As a result most 
of these tanks are m disrepair The imgation works constructed by the State consist 
of bandharas or wens across water-courses with channels to lead the impounded 
water to the fields They also mclude a number of tanks with distnbutory channels 
Some of these large works have not been very successful owmg to the frequency of 
fammes m recent years as also to the mcompleteness of the projects themselves The 
lean years smee 1901 have been utilised for the pushmg fonvard of imgation worlcs 

*A maund is taken here to mean 40 lbs , or Kacheba seers 

fin regard to these figures of yield, it is mterestmg to note that the maximum number of 
maunds which a BigJta is capable of turning out may bo estimated at black soil, nee 36 
maunds, Eodra 28, cotton 10, wheat 10, Jmcar 12 , Gorat Soil, tobacco 25, Imn 20 Gazetteer 
of Bombay Presidency (1883), Vol VII, Baroda, p 83 
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flj part of the mochmery of famine relieL They provide Tfentr of icop* for un 
sldUed kbonr and are very well suited for relief rarpoeea. The famiuei of 1011 12 
and 191 fr-lO provided opportunitJM for tho kmd of Public Wotla activity m Kadi 
and Amreh PmnU The nngation worti tmdertaten daring the decade anyirmt 
mostly to eitennciiii or repara to present worts4 The proapecta of sucoeaafal 
imgationm Gujarat or Kathiawad are not very good. In Kathmirad apart from 
the deficiency of natural streams mentrooed above the soil n porous and the tank, 
beds are found to be leaky Accordmglr Government has cai^ully to eschew ex 
pensive projects which have not been considered by Imgation eiperta. Two- 
large schemes — one m regard to the Sabaimati m North Gnjarat, and another re- 
femng to the Zhankhn nver m Sooth Gujarat — have been referred to ilr Purvea, 
on expert from the Punjab Wth these reservations the foDowmg statement shoir 
mg comparative imgabon statistics for ltK*0 lOlC and 1910 may be studied — 
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The figures of 10^ show a uniform mcreaso under all heads over those of the 
previous yean taken for componsotu Not only is the area irrigated about twice 
as large as that m 1010 but also the woriang expenses which to 1910 were thre* 
tunes the grosa receipt* of that year have now come to be about half of tho re- 
ceipt* m 10-N) 


50 Meant of Communlcatlona— ^uilimyrtnid floods — The mention of 

imgat icm works os a remetlral measure agamst famines reminds one of the importance 
of tneans of commumcntwns na a preventive of famine* and an aid to the growth 
of populatiotL And in this regaiu parbcularir in reference to Kaihran this 
State alwoy* maintained a very forward policr There are 209 mile* of Itallway 
under foreign junsdktion within the limits of the State Bemdca these we have 
flCO'fl mHes of State-owned railwav* open in 19^1 Baroda Pront has 228 miles 
Kadi 2 JO Navsari 01 3 and \mreh 3 2 miles of raOwayii, Oompaiative detaDs 
for 1911 ami 1921 are given m tho marginal 
table for the State-owned RaHwaya, 1110 
marginal figure* indicate that the increase in 
the number of paMengers has been larger pro- 
i ^ * 1 0 portionately than the increase In the miJeago: 

* I I ind this m spite of the rmumg of fares and the 

^ * , alidition of returo tKket* and other HaOwaj 
concesaions The increase amongst the pa* 

^ . ■’{' songers of higher classe* are indicative of the 

1 M 33 iT*e m the ataivlanl of comfort as well as of the 
. , ” I lUilwav travelling The inerease 

i I m llaflway raUeoge is also significant 

In ICr 1 for every 14 square miles of area, are 
have one miJe of Pt*te-4 wned railaav as nirunst 2" o square miles In 1011 If sre 
achl tip the total nuTeage fSlate-owmsUml other llallaaTS we have in lO* I T735 
miles f Iwailaav as against onlv miles of metalhsl mails In the State The 
tns'lalleil rnail are mostlv eonf nrd to N*v an whwh has 410 miles aivl 
\mn-h ami Okhamaalal / msf ahlchhaveS^ mDes There are tries 909 mBe* 
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of Kufcclia (fair wcatlier) load-^ m the State, of w hicJi 030 niilcs are in i he tliroc aho\ e 
mentioned pranh Kadi and Baioda liave voi} few made loads except loiind al)nn< 
the capital and headquarters tomis Eoad-mahing m Iheso t\\ o prants is not pro- 
fitablc, the sandy and alluvial soil nialang it a iciy difiicult and cosily problem 
to the ongmeers As the wiitei in T/ie Bombay Gozelice) Vol YII (1883 edition) 
pointed out wnthout exaggeration “ It is almost literally tine that except m a few 
unimportant districts ncai the lulls, not a stone can be foiuid m the Gaekwad s 
donuiuons large enough to thiow at a dog ” 

51 Public Health in the Decade — In the gcneial rccibil of condifions 
in the decade ui para 46 a brief lefeiciice was made to the tw'u epidoinics of 
Plague and Influciua m 1917 and 1918 These two were the cliicf causes of death 
there wnre besides, a mild outbiealv of cholera 111 191o-10 (inosll} 111 the Baioda 
PianI), a milder one of small-pox 111 ] 916-17 ind .1 heavy mortality from fcvci in 
the twm last yeais of the period TJie piiucipal causes of death .ire sumniaiised in 
the margmal table 
Fevei as usual 
claimed the largest 
number South Guja- 
rat was the worst 
hit in this respect, 
losuig 19 pci cent 
from this cause, as 
against 18, the pro- 
portion foi the wEolc State Apart from the general imliealthiness of its climate 
tlic general halnts of its aborigmal population must liave <ilso contributed largel}^ 
to this higli level mortality The diet of these people couMstsS mainly of edible 
foicst pioducts, the most uuportant of w'liich is tlie flower of the maliuda tree 
with other jungle friuts and roots wdiich are eaten botli cooked and raw d’liis 
kind of food though adequate for the appeasement of hunger has been jironoiinecd 
to be vciy mjuiious to health, luiless it is supplemented by iice 01 other healthy 
food-giam Besides, the large number of deaths from fever in 1918 and 1919 is due 
as much to general iinhcaltluness of the peiiod as to wrong ckissihcation TJie 
registration of \atal occurrences is left to the subordinate village agencr who are 
no medical experts All miscellaneous cases of death which they cannot idenlifr 
with any well-knowm disease they put down to fever The largest number of 
cholera deaths occurred m 1915 There w'ere smaller outbreaks in 191 G ,ind also 1 91 S 
but deaths from this cause w^erc m evidence in e\ ei \ year of the decade Influcn/a 
was limited to 1918 and almost to three months of that \cai and 'vet m that shoit 
period it claimed at least 71,472 lives Pneumonia w as the cause of J,2S0 deaths of 
wduch 2,049 occurred m 1918 Influenza raged m all puts of the State, but 
Katluawwl comparatively suffered the most Plague was present throughout the 
decade but w'as particidaily virulent in 1917, wdien Central and North Gujarat 
suilercd the most From these epidemics, influenza (with pneumonia) jilague and 
cholera, all parts of the State suffered grievously but on the whole K ithiawad was 
the chief sullerei While the mean 11101 talitr m the State from tlic'c causes was 
59 per mille, the ratio for this luckless division was as high ns 7() per millc 

52 Incidence of Influenza and Plag:ue — Lx.idh how many Ines 
were lost from these causes, rt is not possible to state wnth cert imtv The' aborc 
figures aixi given from the mortuarc rctimis which howeccr aic defect i\e It 
seems that m the face of an epidemic the nmhiiien of registration is apt to 
break down but the effect of such a break downi is niosth seen on the birth returns 
which usually rule low 111 -^eirs of high mortahtc Jluis the roi oided hirtli-rite 
for males deireascd from 12 1 m 1915 to tO 7 m 1917 ind 21 5 m 1918 The 
uuuac\ of bntli ind deith lotuins will ]iiO''cnth be tested but m tlie meinfinic 
it will be sutluient to state tint ihe ^ \qionenci' of this ,st ite h is dw ivs bun lit it 
births arc less acemitcK reported tlnii dc iths Wlntecei mn be the c m n 
IS not possible to ascert im leumiteh the uuidencc of sndi i tlmi” m p! mne or 
tholeri mortalitc A Mnilcnt infeitne cjudemu life theu' dwns leicbT to a 
land of gcnenl stampede of puiple fiom tlieir usu d h ibitations m town or m 11 
sites to temponre stnutures m the open iir In smti in ecciit the registration 
nuthonties m* uinble to cope with the record of Mt d ouurremes iinono-t a di- 
pci-sed md unsettled popuhiiou In ng-ird to influence howeccr we ire '^omo- 
wlut on surer ground Its ippeirancV though not withom w miing w.u >-0 sud- 
den and Its coulee w is ^.o dr.miitic m it.- swuhncj'., th it the jieoph. had hf’e time 
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iJie uatiixe of tlic la])oiu ay on tlio cliaiaotei of tlie lahourei ind liis baiaainiiif: 
power la Cluiiotai and some Vakil vill.igcs the agntultural Iiljouiir ''(tins 
now" to get Ko l-J-O oi even lie 1-8-U a dai as wages In Wagiiodia and 8a\li 
the demand is as low as even foui mins In Songadh and Vvara, the w ’gc Ie\oI 
is also low But m Navsnn and (landen, the wages i mge fiom 12 as to I It* 

4 as pel head In Noith Gu]niat, the gnioiil langc is liel-woon eight and twehe 
.inn IS and a rupee at places In Kathiawad the iuglicst wages are gnen i unoush 
enough in Okh.araandal, w"licic peihaps the searcit}" of lihour aciounts for 12 is 
to a lupee be mg the avei.ige rate Ami eh and Kodniar would ippc.ii to gni 
the ric\t liest wages Tliesc lates .are for agucultuinl laliom lequiuil foi sowing 
Aitis.rns like c.irpcntei-s and blacksmiths show even largci i.ites of nu leisi The 
d.iti m leg.iid to wages aie how'cver indilimte In rcgaid to pines howe\er wf 
hn\emoic ceitnn Icnowlcdge If we take 1004-8 isthebisn peiiod tlie nsi m (he 
June of lime piimipal aituks of foodsliifts and find w is neiih donlih i < 07 pei 

fen( 111 duh 1010 The mn eases r mge fiom 104 pel (rnt m (In i ,ist> of /nKir 
178 pci cent in bnj)i, 101 pci cent m (jlicc, 114 pei (ciil m fuel ind 112 pertnit 
III wheat, to 71 pci cent m logud to me and 25 pei 
cent 111 nw" sugii 'I'he v.inilions m jimes is 
sopaintcly compiled with the pnci' iiei.agesof lOOt- 
8 and also with the pie-war puces of 1013-1 1 each 
taken at 100 me shown m the miigmal talile This 
abnoimal use in the puce of foodstutks must olivions- 
ly hit the fixccl-wige eainiiig consumci the hardest 
of all people , but it helped to ohei the prodin ei some 
compensation to set oil agamst the iise m the W'agc'’ 
of l.dioiu 
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54 Extension of Cultivation Co-operative Societies- T ho m n - 

ginnl t-able sho^^s tint in spile of Uic ^tiess of 1lic-e nn umbt uices, the (^xknisiun oj 
cultn stion has gone on ‘^toculily since 1901 
Tins incmaso m ocuipied aieas js seen in 
all tlie distiictb Tt will be seen theio- 
loiotlnf igncnltme lias not bjmny means 
lost its populaxity, although mdustiies 
aie develojnng to be its seuoiis iival In 
the meantnne, all the stible elements in 
the agncultuial classes seem to be pooh 
mg tlieir resources foi certain common 
ends In tins connection the mcicisc 
in the strength and i apital of eo-operiti\ c 
societies is a stukmg illiistiation of tliih 
glowing sense of self-help and foresight There were onh 79 of tliesc sot leta ^ 0 
work in July 1911, witli imcmlicislnp of 1805 and a lotil woiking < ijnt d <if 
120,507 In Jnh 1920 their minibei inciei'^^ed tf0 49l witli a membenluj) of 1 5 sno 
and a capital of about 24 lats of rupees The depo^lt's held h\ tlu'se s(k u lu ^ nu re 
ed fiom about Tls 4,000 m 1911 to 10 hus m 1920 ^^ull tlie cxjiansion of tluM* 
institutions then functions ha\e also widened Tlie present number of ^oueiies 
mclude 93 non-ciedit uistitutious 2 for milk ^upph o for nngitiou duI >5 for 
foddoi sloiage Tliese show how the lutalligent of tlu isnitr\ in 

liming it not mereh tlie cvrniguisliment of then delits but ilso tlie or£rnu-aiKm 
of defence against famines Those weio also mduded m tin toi tl 42 nou- 

igiKiiltuial so( leties of whieh 5 wcie for (lorcniment ^er\ lut’- J9 for wei^tr-, 7 
foi ehamiis and 2 for Vut\ 13 is (untoudiabled' generill\) 4 In jirnu iple of 

co-operatl^c rrcdit is hang extended to otliei cl is-cs who irc lakmiz uh mt of 
it to reduce their bmden of mdebtedm ^s 

55 Industrial Development in the Decade If mrunlMio i 

huokbng lip its irinour mdudn is n»)t 1 utloult b»*lund Tla Innda^b- 

(4 the indigenous t^jie like wi iMiitr dMimr * pnnTm’j <u {or 

whuh ted im towms like Trim \ idingo iDbluu iud P<ikf] n 
fimoiis are on the dedme But mdustrio- of the nt' ^ tvp vith 
modem orguusation m' uu re‘‘sinifh ni craleme Tibk \\ 1 

the 1911 Ceiisu^ slu»wed uidu-tnil ost iblwhn'ent- empl oing Jo p 
sons nul <»\ei tlie^'^ h r 1 ihmu of 7 210 uGm iod J 2 h 7 !;n 

pend PibleWllof {his(\n sus J 2 i , 1011*^10 » uIn ^ f I mu* r « ! 
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ploying 8,033 looo and 2,011 iroraeru The mobt at olin g feature of the indm-trud 
letunM 1 the inirea^c cf factones dealing mth textiles and connected mdoitaes 
from flJ m lull to 03 in ItT-J TJie dicing hictone* iDcrcawd firm 4 to m the 
decade Jomi ''tfR L Compamet. ba^ o rtotn m number from 39 m 1811 with a capital 
of 00 Uis to 88 m llT-l with an •urthoraed capital of ovei 8 crorce. As to the con- 
dition of these mdostnes the VdmmutratKm Beport of 1010-20 wntea m a vein 
of optimom All the well-esfal Lshed factonai continued to worl. weB and have 
been expanding The Cotton MilLs were adding more looms and spindles and the 
Agrnth f all the successful cotton mills and dvemg factories were atartiag nerw In 
du tnes also The went, and the strogglrag were also being rchabnitatei The 
rchal ihtatmg process took the ehapo m some cases of changing the nianngemeDt, 
m thefh of turning them into joint stock concerns Some of the liampenng con 
lit I n>. ogamst industrul development were being removed towards the end of the 
In mle 1 v an enbghtened State pcdicT of encouragement and bberal facilities. 
Capital n alwnvn shi of planting itself m an Indian State but confidence in the 
hiit\ of the lawb ami rrguUtions and in the stability of tho gonend administration 
of thi State was being teilalou ly cultivated ami dci’eloped. A ilefimte industrial 
poJjor of invrsbgating raw niMtcnnhi and helping new and important indastnc* was 
•Iraiiy laid dinni. The close of the war also m 1918 sot free a largo volume of capital 
for industrul enterpnsea. Tho years 1919 ami 19^ were thus marked m this State as 
well an m India generall> bv a wave of Industrial revival These yeori saw the 
fl rfati n f DO Jws than G4 jomt stock compatiica m Baroda. Bandes the existing 
cotton nulls, schemes for cstablnhing 14 other mills have now been developed One 
tt Jlen mill m the I'll V four sewing threod and hand loom factories for weaving silk 
(on a large ►rale) at Kalok Deligam and A isnagar and three oil mills all m the kadi 
/ mut were ah projet ctl Be® las tbew* chemical industries were planned 
(incimling huge allab works at Dwarka and \ elan) A cement factory designed to 
turn out 00 OOO tons of cement annually was estabbshed at Dwarka. A Bulphono 
ocul factory was started m tlie capitoL A Joint stock concern is being orgnntsed to 
work the salt and lime deposits on the Kathmwad coast. The location of a sugar 
factory near \ vara umler the auspices of the Tata bugat C orporation waa then con 
ml mk bon UTCS f r the nmnulftctiirr of cement Humr pijtca at 3Ii}Tigam and 
granite and marl Ir aorkmg (juam^ nt Bhvilwnn havT been starteiL None of those 
project were how \rr m working onlcr when the Indnitnal Census was taken Inst 
\pnl It 1 (jujtc possible that owing ti the monetaij stringencr which a gomg 
«i at pros nt some rf these projectwi concern ma} not matcnsliae The wave of 
(umjunv pPHD tion 1 n iignt up on its crest numerous speculative ventures 
whh h have cndesl disa trouslv But there a no doul t that this State is on the 
thrr*,lK4d of imtn nsc indnstnal dev-rlopments which may have for reaching effects 
HI til haracter [ its people tlte populatmo of towns may and m tact will uodoubt 
eiUv inereav* lerr laigelr an 1 the process of change from ogriniltrrTe 
t inliMrul puiMiits may uo accvlcratcil bevond the conception of the present 
gen rUHHi The prt^entuifflcultv in the irulnstnal situation in the State apart from 
the hvnes of lodun Capital in tin matter of inscsting in Indian States is the 
IjI iir prollem. Iliflierto Ban la ha auffererl from tlrt* ncimty and competifion 
f the industrul centre of Vhmnlaliail ond Surat Their superior rrsonTTesalen rlo 
nl nil the nv<*>t ef&i'ient UIs ur leavmg the residue for th use of the State Tho 
f sir o tt HI null m evi'tonev are ntu. te<l in Bansla and bklhpur tiwus. The 
ntmlfMti HI of the in lastly at lltmetlsl 1 ha ina 1 Lil Kir evpcftsirr arwl senive 
for th mJrrinrumr m IkiitvU liwlian Uls ur i n torwKi l\ mim'd 0 ami the 
f et mes luse to compete in petting t it on I weennng it f w their purposes One 
can hanllv i rophr^i al mt the new imlastaJ projects and their future Bat one 
ailranfageffi n rtaiolrlui whs h sh aihl en ure acres If oneititdirs tbeirhw*! 
dtstrilmtuHi lif-^slestw n w mm j n Kvtoil at tl e rapiul then wnll Is* 4 nt Kal d 
at I tbdanduneewhat miunoixbwlhpur 3 I imgar Naviuri, Dehgam and Kadi, 
•nefni! that the lelerti HI of the places ha Iteen wrvly coneeivtsl wht hwillL Jpro 
th t hpinirfoew Htn-esofl I mr nmlat enr mt Inst rjingthe sitflowi f fUrmL* 

‘'late Lit ear t tl r area 11 - 0,1 f| i aj|r4nti<^ tlictv are n{l*er j h i| dities 
whi h eann H V t Ih gau-nsl, Tlte unJ d ling i f th sLsIntteal result d tl 8i tea 
n 1 1 t u Imia tnd pn>namm must thtref re Iw* hft u the C n ns of 1031 

^ \arlMtlnnInBoputAtlon ion 1031— TliealHsen lUloftlieapr 
fullural ai>l »s t ms h t n f the js-rt* I will are Ir | rrparr th read r f r th 
Iner X*/* in J tpul te>n tl W 1 1 e, | 1 r tire lerent t m U Tl-e tl tal m rr 4 «e 

wif ''l lespsi lUtaHii J3' I rr KprceuLofthei t|4l t i 1 lOU Tin* 
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margin giveis the figures per 
division Tlic total mcrease is 
distnliutcd and piopoitioncd pei 
division and compaied there- 
after isatli the pioportion winch 
the population of eacli divi- 
sion bears to the total It will 
be seen that the Northern Divi- 
sion has mcieased in this decade 
pi oportionately as veil as ab- 
solutely the most in the State 
Although having only 43 pei cent 
of the inciease Baroda shaies m 
IS almost stationaiy In Navsari, 
confined to the urban population 
to find out vhat pio] 0 oition of tins 
and what to migration 
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of the total population, it claims 73 per cent 
only about a fifth of the inciease Katluawad 
the mcrease is as ve shall see later on largely 
Undci these circumstances, it w ill be neccssar}' 
total inciease may be ascribed to natural causes 


Population 

1021 

1911 

Vanation 
per cent 

Actual Population 

2 120 022 

2 032 798 

+ 40 

Iiumignnts 

232 404 

222 037 

Knngnints 

220 one* 

23o 523 


Natural l^opulation 

2,n'i,724 

1 2 045JC1 

+ 34 


57 Variation in Natural Population — The mortality in the decade 
has been shown to be very heavy ,m fact much heavier than m the precechug decade, 
and yet the rate of mcrease has been higlier m this Census than in the Census of 
1911 The explanation must be sought therefore in a favourable balance of nugia- 
tion For population can only mciease in one of tvo ways If the surplus of 
births over deaths is expected by all the evidences to be small, then the balance 
must be made up by the excess of nmmgrants over emigrants The margmal 
figures give the birth-place figures 
summarised from the Sub- 
sidiary Table D'" The actual 
population shows an mcrease of 
4 G while the natural population 
incieascs only by 3 4 If we 
take mto accomit only the 
natiual population ve can study 
the variation m population of the Baroda State-born, no matter v here enumerated 
This IS one way— though not the most accurate — of isolating the migration factor 
The maigin shows the variation m natural popu- 
lation takmg the figiucs for 1891 as 100 The 
natiual population m 1921 shows a decrease of 
10 3 since 1891 The decrease in actual popula- 
tion since 1891 is 11 9 Roughly there has been 
thcrefoie a decrease m population since 1891 
tluough migration to the extent of 1 0 per cent 
In the present decade, the natural jiopidation how- 
ever shows an mciease of 3 4 since 1911, and the 
actual gam has been 4 0 , therefore one would give 1 2 per cent as gam through the 
bal nice of migration being m favoiu of this State dunng the decade We will now 
sec what the natural population m 1921 would haic been if the nonnal rate of 
increase was allowed to operate m the natural — - — - 

pojnilation of 1911 The margin \\orlcs out the 
result The natural population was expected to 
rise to 2 239, COo, but instead it was onh 2 1 14,724 
The deficit of 124,881 may be compared with that 
worked out on the basis of the actual natural 
increase m the next paragraph 


Near 

Natural 

Populatitm 

Proportional 

variation 

biDce 1801 

1801 

2 ^3^» 870 

100 

lODl 

I 082 031 

84 I 

1911 

2 043 304 I 

80 8 

1021 

1 

2 114,724 1 

89 7 


Natural }*o]mhtion in — 
l^ll 

I 0911 

Natural jiopulation in — 
l‘>21 ~ 

IK Celt * 


1 lfSC031 

2 114 7J4 
124 M 


58 Volume of Miffration In the Decade Estimated— A more at- 
inrite wai of estimating the opemtion of tlie migration factor m the mo\cment of 
popnlition H to cihnlatc the \oliniie of migration In the method e\pl nned in 
pu-a 43 Apphmg this method we bnd that mimigrm{-> m 191 1-21 munboriHl 
100 591 and emigrants 70 085, lei\ mg a balance of 23,908 in fa\ our of the State at 
the end of the decade or about the date of tins Census Thii figure is 1 17 per ten* 

*At the time tin- cliaptor was ivntton two prwaare- had rot ve* m Lmh- 

plico Tlu' fimiro wa^ amvtxl at l.% a- mm me tin tl tmnl c* o' < mcr-t.ts 

III l‘'2l wu- tlm -urn a-m i‘ill Tin Ima! wall bt fouad m tU Chapv- cn Jbgra fu 
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of the popaktKm of 1911 Small ns it ii it h the !nrgr>t balance m £a\*our of Um 
State m migration ever recorded in tie CtiKui era. F\(m in the nonvul decude 
as ^re luve foond out, the balance of migration waa not to large * The ccr 
rnmhtancee of thia nugratron will be more closely btmbed at their proper places m 
Chapter* II III and \ but m the meantime it maj Iw stated that the greatest 
l)er>eficiancs m this respect h ire been the Nortliem and Central portions of the State 


In the calculation of the above figure one circumstance ha ha I to U ignor 
e<l lliinng the laH two decadca tlic stress of economic condition has hod tleir 
effect m musing the spirit of ad\ ntnro amongst tlio people The Gnjnroti has 
been a eol miser e\en from the earli ages of his ptditic*! history Mben tite full 
t4 n of the col msati n of Java tic iltdav peninsula CanilxMlu an 1 further 

h-j t gen mill comes t 1 v, ntten the of the people of ancient \nAitta and 

1 tra in the^e cnterpiv -s f nilvmture wdl liave to Ik" nmpli ntkn irleilpeil 
In the meanwhile tliw nwrt has tlie more prosaic ta k of reeonling that oiei>eas 
mtgnitKn (I i awl tlie linntB of IrHlio) of jiei pie I I hging to (ami ptesum dJi 

I m m) this '^tnte has in reused lunng the lettwle At the moment of writing 

>n!i the ( nu tigurt> d Kenvi and Nyasalaml have nmiTil Imt as on the wei 
KHi f tlie 1 q 1 1 n u this time also a ■tatement hns been proparcil fmm the in 
fmnatHin Mippltetf I \ tlie Jlahnf ontcem of people wlm are kn wn t hnie emi 
I grated Kitbide Ircdui from tin State Tlie mar 
I ' I ' “ g,n gi\-rs tlie con ip a rat i\*e figures fir 19U an I 

tan \ “ 1 19* 1 Tbe majnnty of emigrant irr to \fru-i» 

Tii*^ .<tsu expected hut tlierc ire now emi 

V* ” I 1 grant* to Basra and Iraq generallj ami eien 

"■ ■ ■ ■ 1 } ^ Siam nml tlie 'Malay x>enin ula Tbere i 

I tins n mrrcise t al nt 1 >0P (after deduotiona 
^ x-iki { estinnt I 1 iths) ler the fignn*s of JUII 
raeai emigriJit> ir get about 22 4U8 pertnns a tin in t 
gam <1 n ugli migrati on Tho total mrreoae m the census is 93 7* 4 Tins leases 
71 310 ait f the t/tol increase na representing tlie cxicm of births iiir d^nth 
Thus I\ natnmf m renso tie popniation sin uid haio amount's! m 10* I fo 
_HM Ml TIb rate (natural m tea-s' is tberef ro3 Sporcent If wo imacme th il 
tin* n rmnl rate of natural increase which is 9 M per cent j r dec ale was all arsl 
. to ( penitioti then th rpiuinl populatHm in IDl-l 
> -*s sliould Itai'e iKcn — I" 9Hg 1> rbilund mcreise 
' I alone But the Inluced popnlahrn by natural 
Min merpOise n actu ill) fi und to I 101 1 11 Th 
rtJ^d **'** hficit of 113,8" rrprresit tlie extent t which 

1 « dtsturl mg fa t( n* like pligne influenra et lm\e 

ta) ii-,rn ^ith the m< V mrnt f populati n 

jj significant that the kfi It cahmlatetl m tlin* 

Has i a httk h'-- than th. 1 im 1 Iniin tli nntur I f ^uiL ti i 


•p. iHd j 

T J 

DeiliMtmg th “s 


r>f^M *■ 4 i II 
n I «ii 
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SO Accuracy of Vltnl Statlatlca tested Subsidiary Tab] V 

In m th ml ulatmns m tin ol vo paragrapli tbe d luwl r- noLiti m I \ natur I 
increase m sinU t -,101 Ml But fnxii the balrsidi rv T ih! \ h firHl tIte 
t t 1 numWr f 1 irtbs rrgi t ml dunng the leeade was IMt 300 it 4 0 jsr iiL 
f tl p 4 julatH»m Til rrgh.t uni 1 ill nun lien 1 01 0,1 leasing a I fe am* \ 
I 31 mL> Thu iliital tail tics w re al s«il it<K acnir f tlie | ipul itn n h ml I 
lus ImmlM t 001 133 thnmpli natural caiiNos ami tfie 1 ihm 10- tNI 
booM ha e then to Is* msliUsl to tin exes ilrrnmieTrnt ver emigrant But 
tl T 1 larn i we liave f siml f ir tiwi lugh t be Iru We slpsll I r I esti 

I t tlwnf re L * far th I irtli w Id tl return hs f lien h ut f the truth 

Tltere w htlle t wll t the ammut pvm m the Cenmii B port of |{»n f tb 
marl inerv nd pn eilun* vf regv'tratl m,"! Tie pn*>sliirc i mu h tite itne 

n H H th tl liffereme tlut m *1 1 tmo to the in pe, t m amh< riti-*s i n | 

in I T K I >1 tlw inn n pi rt tl ** it rv < t t r tl f ) jU (ml 
in I t its) BOil ‘^aniurv in pert rs ore Im reijumil U la j t awl l t IL rera 


1 j r* 43 I ll cahTjt i -n ( tl JtrtH* A r» 0*11 n i il^t |r^ *1 il J 

i»etat t h t-ra I !«• ( |w-r O' \ fef *n iL fn- j t 
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tcis wlulc on fcoui Furthermore, like Bared i Cjt} all otlier \m1)i ^hnii- 

cipal mstitutions (about 42 m number) ha\ o now l)ecn lirouglit under tlie open it ion 
ol the Compulsoiy Birth and Boalli Xolificalion Act A])ait from thl^ prosec iitioiis 
under the Act wcie foi the ^u^t time mslilukd but appirenth the lot d magn- 
trates w^cic not }ot im])iessed with the enoimity of these ofTcncas, and then usu il- 
ly let oil the tulpiith with onl} nominal hues of foui to eight aima'> At un rak' 
theic IS no donlil ]iowe\ei, tliat tlie Kgi&tration of vit«il otcuneiuesis fir inoio 
accuTiitc now thin heietoforc To take the case of lurtlis, which is far Ic-^s accui- 
itely icgistcied than deatlis tlie weiage of the last decade (1001-11) w is 20 7 
pel mille In the piosent dec ule (101 1-21) the registered birtli late is 28 0 wha h 
suiel} points to gicitei a((Uiac\ of woik in tins rcganl The greatest nuinhei 
of omissions ha])penb m cases whcic infants die withm two oi three months from 
then Imtli Xow^ it Ins lieen (ahulated that appiovinniteh 00 pei cent of ckaths 
imdci one \oai lia])pcn in tin fust cpiaiUn If we issume that all tlusi m 
umegislcied, then the legisleied infant dcatlib would lie only 10 pei (cni of (he 
Until The a\crage annual iiunilu 1 of legist-cicd deaths of mhiuts under 1 \ear 
has lieen found to be 11,040 m the decade The Uuc infant moitihn would 
appeal to be ilieiefoie 27,022 i)Ci >eai Again the usual Indian expeiieme Ins 
been that 10 poi cent of biiths lesult m deatlis within tlie hrsl }eai If wi take 
tins cxpciieiicc, we ought to lia\e in annual a\eiage of birtlis to the extent <4 
92,073, instead of llie legMeud a\eiagc of 58 030 Cdculating on an ac tuari il 
basis, w"e find from 31i Acklands Jjife Ttihle foi Boinli i} males and females tint 
to keep ali\e a pojnilalKai of 2 2()0 175 pci sous 100 000 annual biiths aie ium m 
so that foi 2,070,000 the a\eiigc population of the decade, an inmnl imi igc 
of 013)40 Inrths will be lequnccl Aiiotlui method is t^o assume that the popukition 
foimcl at a census Ining iindei one \cai beais a constant iclation to the Imlhs in 
that )cai Tills eunslant ul it ion is the icsullaiit of tlie decrea'^lng ratios of nsk 
to wdnch the infant is subjected month aftei month lafoie he aUams Ins Imt mat 
By this constant lelation ind the assunijilion that infant luortahtv ])iocecjls inou 
Ol less on the liasis of a law it is found tint l(J0 0t)U liirths occuuing between 
JIarch, 1020 and the Census da\ in 1021 would loluin 78 727 iiifanis undn the 
age of one leai at the htUi date l Oiu next step is to iuul out the coirntnl 
me ni populalion| of infants diinng the decade J'lns ippe<irs lu lie 00 J5s 
CAlrulaling on tin ibovc piopoit.iou we got 87,072 is the a\eiage numbn of 
but Its pel yen Thus wlnlevei method we apply, we get to apiiroximatc h the 
same hgines T iking the mean of the last two estimates tlie lot<il numbfr of 
lutllis m (ho decade comes to 808,000 Of (lie above cstnuates the most scuii- 
tihe and thciefoic accurate i^' the actu.nnl The dmost identic il estimates 1>\ 
this method ind tlie iir^t pioves the collect noss of the conclusion that the legis- 
tiatiou of infant de itlis is out bv moiethan a lialf of (lit truth thev jiroM also 
tint the icgistcrul births fall short of the reahU by about 12,000 or ovci 50 pti 
cent pci annum 


The proportion of oini->sious m dcitli regislration is luipjuh lc»>^ If the 
Inrths aic estimated to have been 808 000 then according to our calc ul itiOn c*f the 
iiatui il me lease the lot.d do illis should Iiavc figured it S2G 74 1 insle ul of 012 055 
'flieio IS thus an excess of 214 080 or 15 1 pel coni duo lo dchative legist r it mn 
The above eslmntc of do itlis is ,ilso iinvxd it 1)> other meins The popul ition 
of 1021 aged 10 and over nnv be liken (illowing for miirralion) l-o lie the 
suivivor>» from the popuhtion of 1011 If this figure n sulitraeied from the popu- 
lition of 1011 wc get tlu do itlis imong'>l 
the 1011 popui ition We Invo t-o add tlu 
deaths am(nlg^t the birtln in the doc ule to 
get to tlu toUil of deUli'- Ul the dec ule 
'file mngm work" out the cdrulnioU" 
fioin which It will be "tan tint dlow iiu * 
his been mide for migriiuai in both "it" 
of figure" •'-21 000 lieing ilhu Ued to tho^^ 
aged 10 ind over ind 1 J08 iho^e bthn 
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that age The deaths can olvj be approjunately estimated independently by 
recourse to Sir George Hardr t method descnlted m paras lJ-16 of hu \ge Report 
for 1001 It consrrta m iimplr deducting the population of 19^1 aged 10 an 1 ow 
from the total population ot 1911 and assuming that the difference representa the 
deaths in the decenmum at an arrm^ oje o/" 3 jear* and ocer Tba assumption 
althotigh mvolring an undar-oshmate of chQd raortahty bekw the ara of 0 acekt 
to neutrobsa thu curumstance by the tact that the registered deaths of 6 year* ami 
over are doubly overstated firstly as bemg more completely registered and 
secondly as mclttdmg certom deaths of persons at younger age*.* Thu difleiencc is 
then compared to the registered deaths at ages 3 and over and the deaths at bH ages 
ate esimiated from registered deaths at all ages on this proportion. Thus — 

Deaths m 10 years at 5 yoers of ago and orer 490 937 

Rcgistcrrd dooths in dcctulo at 3 yean* and over OSO 433 

Registered deaths at ali age* m decode 01 0.>3 

Estimated deaths *t all ages m decade 01>^ 033 X 400 937 

380 453 
799 477 deaths 

By this estimate wo got rather a lees number of deaths than the total armred 
at by the other But as pomted out by ilr Acldand, tho factor of under-cBtimatkm 
of child mortabty may not have been completely neutrabsed by this process. If 
however we take the hist of tho above estimates of births and deduct the natural 
increase wo get a total of (ST) 7®0 — -71^10) or 808 401 deaths, which fignre 
corretponds much more cloeely to the cstunato of death* by Hardy s nkethod. 


6o Variation in Relation to Density — Ilavmgbtudicd the constituent 
elomenUm tho movement of population, it will bo mtcrobting to comparo how f»r 

the incrense 
in population 
(m absolute 
figure*) 
compares to 
the change 
in relation 
to the actual 
populat 1 o n 
found per 
Bottaro mile 
The map 
givrn hi the 
margin gives 
th varu 
tkras in ro- 
ut i o n to 
1 p n ■ I t y 
since 187-. 
The crwriHe- 
pit Ion of 
more per 
crntagiw of 
all s o I u i e 
Ilgam would 

not give an much xln of th nn vem^nt <4 popaUtl^m a tlie mdvtt»e a 
mcasoml Irv thn wl^lillnn 4 prrMim t< the squire tiiil would lo, f w ht Lukt 

from the c pn«nlmti m r4 the f rt ih. t the N rthem Dm Inn bn irKTCiw^l 

I V onlv fl per rent tnce IkT srxl that Kathi-i* wl mnrjw in tb other ban I 
amouQl to 12, iioc w mill ax Iml that the Utter dm«lon bail et rnwat il preater 

inBaenop nf ibe two fai the loUl nh Tem fit f p<ipuUth>n flot thu n b t a Lmt 

With only half lb perc atjge ( mrrea.v North (Jojarat boa adlnl 17 to tbe 
sqtute mJe while Kathuwsi) b\ adil^l imh 13 in th U t forty nine years Thu 
mapsb Hihl tljeTrf re lie to beil b i iQjun turn with the I gram girrn m para m 
so lb t the |« a p^t of the varuU o in the pn^mUti m ran In* seen S Isoduiy 
Tstle III jtmw the j roportW*! ri-mirs. 

J1 A ILui’t t toonol Jjq»iTt,p. t 1 lfl-» l.e rt ( 1511 
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6i Variation in Areality and Proximity— One way of studying tlie 
variations m populations is, as above, by proportioning them to the square mil e 
There is another v ay which enables one to gauge the pressure of population on 
land as to calculate the area commanded by each person fiom Census to Census , this 
IS known as Areahty , and proximity is the distance between each mdividual, on 
the assimiption of equal distnbution, which can be calculated on the formula 


(where d is the distance between any umt-person, house, toivn, villag( 


200 
n \A 3 

oi u hatever else — , and n is the number 
of such umts m 100 square nules f ) The 
arealit)’’ of persons per divisions and 
the provinut}^ of persons m the State 
are worked out m the inargm The 
areahty is by acres , and the proxi- 
mit}’^ IS by yards Smce 1901, when 
proxmiity of mdividual person was 
122 yards, the proximity has 
become closer by 5 yards m tuenty 
years 


Division 

Artalit} (acres) 

Provimit\ (yards) 

1921 

1911 

i 

1921 

1911 


State 

2 43 

2 60 

117 

yds 

120 

yds 

Central Gujarat 



wnth citv 

1 74 

1 79 



South Gujarat 

*1 40 

3 45 



North Gujarat 

2 10 

2 31 



Kathiawad 

4 80 

4 86 




62 Variation in age-corstitution • Probable Trend of Death- 
rate in the near Future — The net residt of the movement durmg the decade 
may be now studied m reference to the age-constitution of the popidation It has 
been foimd bj^ actuarial methods that the Baroda death-rate for the age-penod 
0-5 is 141 2 per uuUc per annum * The correspondmg death-rates for the age- 
pciiods 5-GO and 60 and over are 24 79 and 108 4 pei nulle per annum respectively 
Thus any large change m the age-constitution cannot but have a profound effect 
on the mean death-rate In para 44, the effect of the fa min e m thmnmg away 
the extreme ends of the age-constitution was shown In 1901, the people aged 
5-60 constituted no less than 86 7 per cent of the population The result should 
have been a lowermg of the death-rate and an mcrease m births It is usually 
thought that a severe famme hke that of 1900 results m the decade foUowmg m 
■what is described m general terms as an outburst of fertdity That the mcrease 
m 1911 was not large but only 4 1 is because the period, 1901-11, was not very 
favoiuable But the statement that fammes usually result m large mcreases 
m population can only be true to a hnuted extent In a settled community hke 
Gujarat, nhere the econonuc sense is well developed, a famme may be expected 
to have the result of inhibiting reproduction amongst large classes of people It 
IS only m sparsely populated and backward tracts that the law above stated can 
operate to any extent From that point of view, the large mcreases that happened 
m 1911 m Tians Sabarmati area and West Kadi (particularly m Haiij Taluka), 
m the forest areas of South Gujarat and Kathiawad, and m the Chorashi talukas 
of Cential Gujarat can be explamed On the other hand wherever the inhabitants 
belonged to a more mtelhgent class, decreases occurred In the decade of 1911- 
21 the so-called outburst of fertility may be said to have spent itself The age- 
constitution at the 1911 Census, besides, was more or loss a return to the normal 


Thus the population at the begmnmg of the decade was exposed to a heavier rate 
of mortality , and the buth 
rate was normalised The 
margmal table wdl enable the 
reader to compare the age 
constitution of the total po- 
pulation of 1921 vuth that 
of the natural population 
(bom and enumerated m the 
State) of the same year This 
comparison wdl enable him 




1021 





_1 

Increase 

Age ponod 

1011 



per cent 



Natural 

Actual 

since 1011 



JPopuIation 

Population j 


0-6 

16 6 

13 91 

12 0 

— 7 > '' 

6-00 

80 6 

81 70 

82 4 


00 and over 

4 0 

4 39 

4 7 



flf 100 square miles be conceived as a rectangle, then four full hexagons, ' — X 

hexagons and four tnangles, altogether equal to 65 hexagonal areas, can lie fo".*-"— - 
villages are arranged on each point of a hexagon, 20 can be so formed in tlie 
n = the number of villages — 3 N or three times the number of hoxa^'f'*, ” 

hexagons = g =100 square miles by hy-pothesis Ilemy cT--- 

♦From the Table attached to Part 11 of Chapter V 
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to Bc« ttat tlie merttoe m the TntftilU age-penod iras doe doahtle* to tto influx 
of immigrantB. But m tbs decade there vat another tendency at irort irfueh 
thmned axray the nuddle-nge pnmp. Infioeuxn and the plagne put all then weight 
on the nudiUe age*, spanng the young and the feeble Bat we eee alao that the 
child popnlat ton haa decreased by 12 0 per cent and now form* only 1** 0 per 
cent of tbo totaL On account of the greater definencr m children therefore 
the middle age-group now forms 82 per cent, of tbo total popolatioru The pom 
tfon therefore aeems to be that m the coming decade a ihght decrease m the death 
rate may be expected, 

63 The Probable Trend of Birth-rate In the Near Future— A* 

to I rrtha, a difTerent choice of age-penods and a reference to the civil condition 
figures win be required. The margmal table giee* 
I twu act* of propoTtionate figetre* for the ogchpenods 
I 0-16 16-60 and 60 ahd aver for three Censuics. This 
1 taVle ihowa the full effect of the epidemics on the 
*> ’ healthy age-groups. From Suhsidiarv Table A of 
n Chapter A we also leam that the proportion of mar 
ned female* aged 16-10 to 100 of their *ei has de- 
creased from 37 to *3 Thi* areiimstance together 
with the age-const itation of Ifr^l uubentesa probable ■hnntage m birth* at least 
m the first few years of the ensuing decade but a* the girls agetl 6-15 adranoe 
in Team, they swell the percentage and m the end repair the deficiency of 
births Tbr marginal table •hoi^ that children aged 0-16 are now 4 per cent 
more than in 1011 proportionately to the total pop^tion. The female chihlren 
aged 5-13 ore now 12 per cent of the population, while m 1011 they were only 0 
With this added strength there is no l^r that the ensuing decade wiU fare badly 
m regard to births than the previon* one. 

64 House* and FamfUe* — ^The general featurca of the movement of 

population have now been presented. Jlofoie carrying the analyus further Into 
the different distnctt of the State it will be uwful to turn for a moment from tho 
poisons enumerated to the bouse* which they rnhslat. \s hnase* form the mut 
on which tlie iabsequeiit enumeration ti based the point has to be decided quite 
curly ra tbo ctrarte of census operations a* to what ihcmkl Ikj taVen toho tho Tiouse 
\cconbngly it w*i decided m this Censn* to odhero to the definition adopted m 
tbo Census of 1011 Cirrumstancea STiry largely in different parti of India, but 
there are two mam definitions of ^ house whicli have nrevaileil — the structural 
aiwl tho sociaL The social definition has l^een adopteil faerr since 1011 os ex 
plamed in para. 33 The »tmcturol mtenoo on the other band last down that 
a bouse ahouhl bo tbo daelbng place of one or more families, hanng a separate 
entrance wbctl er that entrance l>e from a pul lie rcswl compound, cormlor balcony 
paDerv or otherwise In th latter deflnltioa, which was adopted m the Censuses 
of 1001 and precious years, tl e unit) of the ten mmt was emphawsed Jrrrspectirc 
of the fainibn residing therein. In Um former now ndoptn! tho unity of the 
Cen ns family was more msisted on In fact the Onsus family is in practice identificil 
with th fensus hoUM* Theref re the enumeration of hoasrs with this d fin! 
tmn pres a Hue to the number an 1 sire tf f raffles [n th State The other great 
ailrantape of the social definition i that It 1 readfly understood I r ennmerator 
arul and that tlwm lore the reconl Is fairlv arcuratc Tlfo ohl fear that the 

h mwf-h t IS tl e prelml 1 1 arrme new Monkrpal Imposition reviTeil in som town 

I ut a the t muses m urlian ais os were coruluctctl entirelr under the direction of 
Municipal anthontic^ with popular help much misunderstand mg ws surcessfollr 
reinnsesL fKraeHtfi Hr a with the Tenement C n us in the City peoph- lot ked 
upon the in]urst with some suspicion as it some new Ungieil attack wererootein 
plated upon their hl'erties. On the other lum 1 s< me people tneil to tab ads'an 
la's* of tlrf* ten mrnt rett us t put in claim f wownershn fl usrs thinking that 
ts-jn tratmei in a (en u rec< nl wouH ha\ pml stire raloe Th ihanpe m the 
I ljution mad in 1011 prvs likbxl anr oerur 1 eomp*n»oo with prenou fpure 
laitintl who! as Ibn lUJ oilur Oovin<U hu pomt out, esce|rt in tL r v* of 
tL romp rails It well to I the d iff renecs an mg frem the han-'edon t teem to 
hss any mariesl effect on I ni*s* nurd'enn** The HO mn rs h a \ r are n >i 
menW ro JiT^lt tlm well t wlo. \n I'wre *e tn uTliant*a t m t rtamlr 1 U 
^ert of rs ngrep tmp fam Is-s m Isfp* Imiklm-'s Tl.e T netnenilVti u I t n 
n It n la litr w ill t tlas pomt m tl r**it di j>t r I m in 1 ned 
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the fnmtliw of the modem tvpe, Tlie femfly of the modem type 'STmId mean mnaliv 
that of the momed house-holder with his grown-up wife {tvwmed m Indtfc to be of 
the »go of 15 end upwordt) nod hts Toong unmamed children and dependenta. 
There ate also the adah-widcrwer and the ^ult bachelor presumably rodepeodent 
eemcra, with separate eatablishmenta. The widow m India ts osoallv a dependent 
and the problem of the independent “ bacbelor girl \ not yet aeivrasly encountered 
with, m India may be ignored, Thai if the nomber of honsea u found to corr ea - 
pond closclv with the total of mamed females aged 16 and over ai well oi of 
bachekns »nd widower* (both aav of 25 year* and upwards) one would imagine that 
the Joint family syatem hn* TOCcumbed 
•enously to duruptrre inBuence*. 
The marginal table give* tho com 
parative figurea race 1901 The 
marnwl female aged 15 and over has 
been taken because it is when ihe 
ha* attained that age that the 
young wife begm* to strain at the 
control of her mother m law and the 
dumptlve tendenew* ensue with 

oparrels between the wive* of tho brother* Irvmg jointlv m a single commensal 
f a mil y The bacbelor and widower aged 25 and over have been taken bccaoie 
it a about that age that a man irreepoctivc of his avil condition begins to set 
about to earn his livelihood,* Taking the dhrmona leparately into account the 

marginal table give* the re- 
quurd ratios. Owing to ipecial 
condition* the CHy maria the 
highest water mark, of these 
duTuptiro tendendee The 
other figurea ore abo mstrue- 
trve Figurce forSooth Gujarat 
and Katina wad show stiikmdv 
how the joint family is the 
least dtitnrbed m those parts, 
Wth the exception of the City 
the "Northem Divuioa showi* 
the greatest mdlcntion to sp- 
prodch equality is? tween the 
two sets of figure*. 



One other test requires to be noUced, From the figure# supplied by the Ile- 
venoe Department, it will bo seen that the number of regtstered holders of 
land (Khatedars) increased from 507 059 m 1011 to 528 100 m 10*^ The 
population supported by these penocs (on the basis of 4 per Khatedar) ha 
similarly mcTeascd from COH per cent (of the population of 1011) to 01*7 
per cent {of the population of 10*1), Now if it be true tliat every person 
who became a Kiatedar would tend to *et up a hou>^ of his own then 
tbo pcoportKm of the number of Khatedars to the numler of inhabited hncses at 
each eVnsn would correspemd verv clot^elv to these raUiw Vnd m fart this b so 
In lOU this ratio (of Khatcdar to inhabite<l house) was Cn 1 per cent arul in IP" I 
it went up to C* U, e have alrradv *cen that the irv* m number of hmisea has 
not been pan passu with the increase m popolatinn. If the rarutinn In tho nmnlier 
of hnusert m the dermic were realJv indicotire of the true situatmu, nntl not vitmtrsl 
(as It has l»cen) with the Itnirtation pc>inted out also-e It wouM has-e liecn jk>- d te 
to mler from the mertase f the alwrc proi«rtioti from r/vi to r* it an Increa mg 
ernl nee of tb fact that the pl*^se» ion of a Khata atui the statu of a peasant rru- 
pnetwl liecommg an ad litKWwl infta nce in tlfc 1 rr k np [families and In iee^l 
such baTil eoquirws a I hav l»een al4 to make aeem to cstnGrm this upmK'n 
1 tm I rsiauil »a h 6 loo in familtrs («c(,ors more In apncultoml than in n n- 
agrvuUaral c >Tmnunities, 


68 DlvUlonal Variation loit tost— Daroda /erra/- Haring sttnlieii 
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Percentag 

Vi of vanation 



Popalation 






Division^^ 

in 







1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1901 

1891 



1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1921 

1 

Dmsional Total 

012 800 

4 3 

9 0 

—23 

13 4 

—12 6 

Charotar 

170,050 

~1 

-A 

— 16 

—4 4 

—20 

Vakal 

146 170 

01 2 

0 

—21 

8 5 ; 

—16 

Kalinam 

148 698 

2 

14 

—21 

10 4 

—8 

Chorashi 

148 970 

17 

27 

- 30 

47 8 

—6 


far the influences have varied m their operation m the difieient •prants Taking 
the Baroda Pi mil first we see that the crude vanation since 1872 is— 1 3 
Blmiinatmg errors of record we have found {vide para 42 above) the total 
decrease to be 2 1 per cent 
agamst a general increase of 
4 per cent m the State The 
marginal table compares the 
vanations smce 1891, vuth 
the variation smce 1901 
All parts of the di\usion 
suffered acutely from the 
famine of 1900 The 
general decrease in 1901 was 
23 per cent Smce 1901, 
the prant has made up 
its deficiency of popula- 
tion by 13 4 per cent , but it is still behind the 1891 figures by 12 6 per cent Almost 
all the parts of the prant repeat this story, with the exception of Charotar, which 
shows progressive decline smce 1891 It is a tract of mtensive cultivation and 
of very high density Aheady m 1891, Petlad taluka had a densitj’- of 862 to the 
square mile Charotar has suffered from famme and the contmued scarcity of 
recent years much more intensely than other less advanced parts of the State If the 
immecliate effect of the famme of 1900 here was not so disastrous as elsewhere, it was 
because of the greater staymg pov er of the people But the contmued economic 
stress of successive lean years has accentuated the pressure of the population on the 
means of subsistence and led to the realisation of the fact that contmued subsist- 
ence on agriculture on its present scale of cost and prospective dmunution 
m returns was becommg more and more prohibitive As a result numbers of able- 
bodied people have emigrated m search of livelihood On the other hand, the 
econormcally backward areas although they suffer most immediately from famme 
conditions are also those which recuperate the most qmckly after these have sub- 
sided The immediate results of the famme of 1900 were 4ar more senous m Chorashi 
talukas than anywhere else m the prant The distress here was acute, and the mean 
decrease m population m 1901 amounted to 36, nsmg or even as high as 48 per cent 
(m Tilakwada) But the recovery m Chorashi was no less rapid m 1921, when the 
leeway m population was almost made up, and the total mcrease smce 1901 has been 
48 per cent The 
release of large 
grass reserves m 



these Chorashi ta- 
lukas for purposes 
of cultivation led 
to an influx of 
settlers there Cot- 
ton crop began to 
be extensively cul- 
tivated , and the 
overflow population 
from congested 
Charotar found 
room m these 
places But Cho- 
rashi not only 
received recrmts 
from Petlad and 
Bhadran talukas 
There was a little 
movement also 
from Vakal and 
from Kahnam 
The mcrease m 

population m Chorashi smce 1911 has resulted m the addition of one vfilage, 
and at least 83 new paras (hamlets) It does not appear that Charoter 
could have received many immigi-ants from the surroundmg Bntish and States 
territory The Panch IMahals District shows an mcrease of 16 per cent Similarly 
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Thasro, Kopadinnj and Boriod taloLn tUo etorr mcreow, Jvcit to dinrotar 
^ atal li*5 lecoventd the least from the famme of 1000 Both Baroda and Padra 
^lahals fuffered and iince 1001 hare only advanced by about 8 per cent. The moat 
progresaire port of Kahnara j* Dabhoi taloka where Dibhoi town haa become a 
Doay market and a raQway centre The alignment of railwavi from the first hit 
Smoro and Karjan talukos rerv hard. Ahnoet the entire traffic on the harmada 
was adreraeir afiected. Ai pointed out m the Census Report of 1B01 these bnei 
drew a ctmsideTable portion of the traffic to themselveB from the ongmal roote 
boat*. Thus the obi employment of capital and labour and the occupationi of man y 
other middlemen were direrteil and trmisfcrred to the now channel by ratIwa^ 
the symptoms of decay were qmte visible at the Oensna ot 1881 Bo«de*, the 
Rarjan taloLa a nnged round by the prosperous coiton-growing taluka* of 
Broach whose gmning facto ne* have drawn away the laDourmg population 
from ottT Rtate As o cotton -growing tract Rahnam nas however never favoured 
a high density Only m Smore taluka. was a density of a little over 300 ever 
attorned. 

Baroda Di\Tsion has on the whole mcreaied more rapadlv since 1001 than the 
other drr&ion*. The net variation unce 1872 show* mdeed a deficienev but 
a* eiplamed before that is due pnncipally to the fact that m the first half 
of the Ceiwns Era, the prant underwent the pnvatKmi of high mortality 
and famine more than the other praa/s of the State except Kathuwam Since 1011 
the vanatioo m age periods show* that all ages under 16 and particulailv 10-16 
have large mcrcase*. The birth rate was tbmfora presumably higher in this 
decade than in the pre\ioui. The age-ponod 16-10 sufiered 1cm to the extent 
of 0 per cent, but the higher age-ponodi show in 
j CTcavs. The margm gives the comparative age- 
’* * 1 constitutKra of 1011 ana 10^1 and shows the district 
I m a somewhat more favourable position m regard 
^ to high mortality at the end than at the commence- 
« ment of the decode. The higher proportion of the 
I middle age group 6-00 ts duo doubtless to the large 
mcreoso of 60 per rent, in the ago-group 10-16 and sJ<o 
increase ot 0 per cent m age-group 40-00 Tho aLgo-groop 15-40 shows a docreaso 
of 6 per cent., indicating the ravages of mflocnni and posiublv some loj through 
nugratioD Exact emigration figure* for tho prant proper (eicloding tho ntr) ore 
not avoilaUe immigrants to tlie division (excluding the City) ha\-o howe\*et 
slightly increased from 3 m 101 1 to "4 0^ m 10^1 at an V rote it wQl bo safe 
to sav that migration has not counted much as a fortnr In tlte variation in this 
point in this decade A* to lorths it must be ol^rvrd that the death rato m the 
decode ha* been umformlv unfavourable to females particularly of the child bear 
ing ages to a greater extent than m the State generally or in on} other 
hvtsion This cirrumstance may alTcrt tho I irth rote nds-ersds m the ensumg 

\Tar«. 



69 Kndl Bnist—Tbc history of the Kaili Prant especmlly dunng the la t 
20 years repeats die samo story as Baroda. In 1001 the more fertile on I pms 

perou portions sufTcred 

- — comparatively less from the 

1 ivtTT Lfi-biTufaiu* faiuiM of 1000 titan the 

I other part* 1 ut titeir sub- 

isiilrsi iwi I i-vu 1 1 1 i-equentprotHTssm 1011 and 
j ir*i j 1*11 IS I j mi j I* I itr 1 ^ras »k*ier The leva 

— favour^l tracts— the West 

r s — I em Irr bell tusl the Trans 

Ii;’-, Rdurmati \rea-aere lot 
I ■ ‘ *’ •; very 1 anl aiwl lovt over TO 

m 1 >01 Imt th sul ws^urnt 
frl sitvl in I'm though not * sail for tore a Inti rasbi hor etl a fair lo rea»e 
Tlie tel sin I »As r^tanlcil m 1 st! t I v ih Kea\y rrnfrtahir of (be laat tamtr 


Tearv lla-ue h ih first an«l mfltr-nra aral pi rue oftnlruvetl In tl L ( h»}f 
•f til p^r> I W(eil in thi rrtanlati*n The re-t result ha Ipeen that iL t taJ 
incTTAve m tl peiml imr Hsi| ts H per '-nt On ll oth r ban I tl O lol I mi 
unre IhOI I I Tl.e r 1 \ rule n *m e H »| i tlie rnrtin f t C nn- rati h { m 
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Agr jKnucl 

1911 

1921 

0-5 

16 

13 

5-00 

82 1 

83 

00- 

3 1 

4 

All RgCR 

100 

100 


ciease wlieiem / 1 

West Kadi lias the ^ . Y I 

largest share — 

namely 17 4 per HHk/ — hao^^8k>H'- 

cent followed by ri;^ | ' Ifll^Tr^ flllllllriifs 

Trans Sabarmati ^ ",{[11 nflll jj] Lp 

(11 5) and East — t '■ ■ ji ” ' " 'i It RCFCRtHcts 

Kadi (2 6) The i , | ^ o-cnrA3t^4ovtR t 

mcrease smce 1911 Tf\ ” ttaa-mtiitrc | | 

has been genoial ^ ^ 

mall parts except <i'i jl * ""®1 

in Dehgam and f£->lrtlr V "i " ' Sft • rmmrepc.Toiwc^ 

Atarsmnba ta- Pi I I I lh ! cItno'vT''S 

liikas wlucli are |\ n | *• '^*^’' 2 opc ^ 

practically station- /TOllllilli i WluT^==, 'N 

ary As slieira m 

the section on / 111 /f 

Kadi Prant suffer- 

the other parts O 

from the epidemic | \ 

^asltatlons of the I \ ^ ^ 

last decade The | \ 

margin shows 

the comparative age-constitution of the jyrant The . 

variation m age-penods smce 1911 (Subsidiary Table Agr'iKnudj 1911 1921 

VI of Chapter V) reflect generally the same features — j 3 

as m Baroda Prant the young under 16 years, and the mk) 82 83 

old aged 60 and upwards have mcreased largely smce ^agcR 100 100 

1911 The mcrease m the age-penod 0-10 pomts to a 
higher birth rate m the decade 

The decrease m the middle age- 1 i 

penod 16-60 is also apparent m this Population 1921 i9U 

division as m the Baroda Prant, but \ 

the depletion VTOught by influenza , , , ^ I 

\ 1 ® 'll > -n . Actual Population 900 578 834 744 + 8 2 

was not SO large as m that Prant, iminigranta 59013 45158 

bemg m part made up by the influx ^grants 70 205 84,818 

of immigrants ihe migration ngures 
show immigrants mcreasmg by 

14,466 , and emigrants have decreased by 6,663 The emigration figures for 1921 
can only be rehed on, for those of 1911 are only estimated fro rata Applying 
the Longstaff method, there would be roughly 36,400 immigrants and 27,300 
emigrants — ^the net gam from this calculation bemg 8,100 or 12 per cent of the total 
mcrease m the division But perhaps the true gam from migration is larger 
The mcrease m the number of immigrants is shown m the establishment of five new 
villages and 41 new hamlets in the frant 

These are distributed m the margm The Uivision Number of Number of 
largest number is as may be expected mWest villages new hamlets 

Kadi bordermg on Jhalawad, one of the i 

Kathiawad from which large batches o I 0 

of Jhalawad Kanbi cultivators have come Wo*it Kadi I 3 is 

and settled in Chanasma and Kadi talukas ^ 

70 Navsan Prant — This frant is the most fortunately circumstanced 
m regard to the regularity of its seasons and the rehabflity of its rainfall In the 
49 years of the Census era 

its record as seen from the Percentage of Variation 

Chart IS the most satisfac- ^ Population 

tory m the btate bmee 1021 j ion 1901 iS9i j looi 1891 

1872, the crude Census m- 1 1021 1911 1001 j 1921 1921 

crease has been 41 per cent * 

m 49 years the corrected Divisional Total 340372 l+i 5 1+12 —0 +133 +7 

Tfl-hiA however estimated to Dusti 102 920 +6 14+ 8 +34 +4 

rare is now ever esoimarea lu SenuRasti 77,007 i— 3 +20 8-10 +17 3+0 

be 27 8 per cent Smce 1891, Ram 99,485 —4 +31 j-i4 +302 +12 

the mcrease has become slow- ' 

cr, bemg only 7 per cent The famme of 1900 hurt it the least of aU the divisions and 


1 

Population 

1921 

1911 

Vanat ions 
since 1011 

Actual Population 

900 578 

834 744 

+ 82 

Immigrants 

59 013 

45 158 


Kmigranta 

70 205 

84,818 


Natural Population 

920 230 

874 404 

+ 63 


Division 

Number of 
now villages 

Number of 
new hamlets 

1 

Trans Sabarmati 

1 

13 

East Kadi | 

1 0 

10 

West Kadi 

3 

18 


Divisions 

Population 

lU 

Percentage of Variation 

I \ 



1921 

1911 

1921 

1901 

1911 

1891 [ 1901 

1001 j 1921 

1891 

1921 

Divisional Total 

340 372 1 

-hi *5 

+ 12 

—6 1+13 3 

+ 7 

Rosti 

102 020 

+ 5 

—14+ 8+34 

+ 4 

Sc nil Raati 

77,007 1 

—3 

+20 8 

-10 +17 3 

+ 0 

Ram 

99,485 

1 

+31 

-14 +30 ’ 

+ 12 
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it* operation was Inmted only to the moro backward area*. In Ram 3fahals, 
tbe 1001 figom showed a decrease of 14 per cent, oo 1891 the next decade shcnrinn 
however a rebound of+31 per cent m tlio last ten yean thB rate of increase ceased 
tofanerhm and tbe figures show a sligbtdecrease in 1021 Semi Rarti repeats the 
same tale. In the Rasti Mahal* the Navsan taluka alone thowi the most pro- 
greesire character Eicept m 1001 11 when it was badlr hit by the plagtw all 
the decade* ihow mcreaso since 1801 It h significant howorer ta we shidl eee 
in tbe next chapter tbe greater part of the mcreoae fn Rasti talokas since lOll 
ha* been m tbe urban areas. Practically all the available land has boon taken 
np in bavsanand Gnndev) talolas tho dcniity on coldvahle area a as h^h a* 
888 m Ganden and 032 m J^avsan and it may be aaid that in regard to agncul 

tore a enheafpoint 
has been reached 
for the population of 
theee areas. Large 
numben emigrate 
moctl} to Bombay 
and Surat and even 
abroad to places m 
South and East 
Afnca. From the 
Tanntion of tho 
population ot cer 
tarn age-penod* we 
learn that 0-10 has 
remained almost 
stationary 10-15 
ha* inoeasetl but 
not BO larpdv as m 
other dinbona, Tbe 
decrease in age- 
penod 1 5-40 ti aWi 
not large In fact 
therti Bccrm to bo 
a more uniform age- 

di>tnl ution m this pmat than in other pmat* of the State The age constitution fi 
given m tbe nrnrgm and shows a position wrailar to the 
other ilutncts that we hate so Jar examined, Tbe public 
health condition* m tho decade wero a* wo have wen 
distinctly unfavournllo to thh dirhtun In 1918 the 
recorded death rate wan higher tlian in Barwla and 
KsiIl Immigrant* have decreawd by olanit 2,000 oal 
emigrant* hate mcrcawd by al»out a tlnxrsand The 
!«aUncc wa* then tore hligliU) against thi* dm wn, 

71 Amrall and Okhamandal PiunU — Tlirsctwo prnaN mat bemn vlercd 
together for convenience The eiu«e of Olkhamandal may Ik? Imeflr iliscussetl From 
18Jl to 1901 the populatmti of thi* area increased by 390 or 1 5 per cent. But 
this wa* doe entirclv to tl e fact that Dwarka town mcnased m that dera/I by 
over 1 400 Tbe next deeaile wa* still m we tuifavouralde tbe adverse lulanre lK*iDg 
190(1, or " jwrrenL In the decade lOII 19- I tbe prpuUt ion wo* almovt stationarr 
tbe flight inrreose of beingi rrprrsentcKl ly on fnereose of 310 m 

Iteyt and a large increase of 1 1 ^ In Dwnrka town A a result tbe 
fvnintr) etle i* lieing impovmsbed to swell the pjtulation in these 

urban areas, TV h; l irr tU little U\t^i n I r the la*t *0 vrars I |urt 
of the 1 lorV reeorxl of th k thuwa»l Natural Ihvd Km to ahwh it Vlnogs tl own 
I — — - — I mntrilmti m Li* lieen tV 

}Jael.e*t portion of that 
recorl TV morgm gives 
the rofnparative figures for 
th tw pruii/ rsjtnl innl 
It hi Iws-n alrea/lr p»Knted 
orttfpirat llhaltlerml 
Tafi lion emre 1*17 in thev* 
two pmntt (coml ine»|) 
fhoull V reiloeetl to _ 0 
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per cent on account of undor-enuineration in that date Taking the figures of 
1891, however, as bemg accurate, the two fiants have declined by about 1 per cent 
in the last 30 years The decrease on account of the famine of 1900 was only 4 per 
cent due to the influx of temporary uninSgrants in Amreh and Damnagar Mahals 
and Okhamandal The ^Middle Block which contains Amreh taluka showed there- 
fore a decrease of 0 1 per cent But m the forested portions of this area Dhan and 
Khambha showed decreases of 6 and 21 per cent lespectively Kodmar also showed 
a large decrease of 16 per cent m that Census In the next decade this taluka was 
ravaged by the plague and mcreased by only 3 per cent m 1911, but the two othei 
talukas showed a large mcrease m that Census Similarly Eatanpur and Bhimlratta, 
which were hard hit by the famme and lost heavily m 1901, mcreased largely m 
1911 

The general position as disclosed m 1921 is that the population is almost 
stationary m the two prMUs In the ^Middle Area a mean decrease of 2 per cent is 
made up of decreases m Amreh and Dhan talukas and an mcrease of 4 per cent m 
Khambha In the Scattered Areas where there is a general decrease of 6 per cent 
Eatanpur has decreased by 11 per cent , Damnagar and Bhimkatta have de- 
creased by 5 and 4 per cent respectively Subsidiary Table IV shows that 
although the num- 
ber of immigrants 
has remamed the 
same the number 
of emigrants has 
decreased consider- 
ably Calculatmg 
by the Longstaff 
method, there is a 
net balance of 
8,200 m favour of 
these two frants 
The census vana- 
tion m 1921 is a 
decrease of 109 
persons A natural 
decrease of 8,300* 
persons is theretore 
the result of the 
decade’s high mor- 
tabty The general 
death rate m these 
prants was higher 
than m the other 
divisions In 1918, 
the recorded death- 
rate went up to 

77 per mille for males and 86 per mille for females As a consequence of this 
high mortabty amongst women, the proportion of mamed women aged 16-40 to 
the total female population has decreased from 37 to 32 
per cent The variation by age-penods also shows a 
decrease of 14 per cent (the largest m the State) amongst 
persons aged 16-40 The age constitution of the two 
prants shows a situation similar (perhaps a shade weaker) 
to that m other prants The proportions correspond 
however to the State average given m para 62 

72 General Conclusions — The discussion on the movement of population 
may now be summarised The set back m 1900, which was m evidence m aU parts 

♦It IS cimouB to note that the registered figures show a surplus of births over deaths— 
m this Division— Vide Subsidiary Table V Accordmg to the method explamed in the Appendix 
n, the total births in the decade in this division may be estimated at 77,252 The total 
deaths should therefore be accordmg to the above calculation 85,651, or nearly 60 per cent of 
the population 
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of IIb lIighDe*8 • tlo ihuoia, is now being gradcuilf retDeved In fart tbe nonnal 
rate of mcreese for tlw State woold hare hiid effect m each of the two Ccmawi 
emec 1001 hnd it not been reUrded by pUgue m one decode ond pLigue ami m 
fluenxo combined m tbe next. TTie rate of c«isu» ramtioa baa increased from 4 I 
to 4*0 per cent Bnt this mcreoecd rate is not through natuTal caoses naradjr tbe 
incieaamg eicets of birth* over death*. The balance of migration has n*on m 
favour of tbe State from 0 4 per cent m the ftrit half to 1*2 m the last half of tho 20 
yeoia. The natoral rnto of increase haa therefore diminished from S'? to about 14 
Migration baa operated moetly m North Quiorat where it contribated at least 12 
per cent towaras the total mcrcaso and m Knthiawad where it neariv wiped off 
a decrcoao of over 8 000 through natural cansea. Tbe decmle, 1011 1021 wa* 
maried by a very high rate of mortalrty but unliko tbe localised epidenuca of other 
veaia this State was vroted m cofumon with tho rest of India, by a pomlemio a Inch 
left no place for people to escape to BoyocdmfljctiDgheaTy lota of bfo themfloenxa 
epidemic resultoi therefore m no movement of population. The general effect of 
the 1000 famme leemj to have been that the mort immediate a^erera were tho 
borkward area*. In 1001 they ahowed tbe moat marked decreases m population 
through tbe famine lait m 1011 it n they that recuperated the most quickly 
In 1021 thebe backward area* agam ibow fairly large mcroasc* with tho exception 
of the unhealthy forested regions m Sooth and North Cujaiut and m Kalbtawad 
generally Tbe rate* of increase in 1921 are lower m the settled and fertOo por 
tiona, ahere tbe ratio of cnltivated land u high than m tbe drier belts and more 
mfertOo region* where there la more scope for expanilon. Tbo age conatitution 
m 10^1 iho^ that the State is ahttle more favourably aitoated m regard to mortal 
itv in that the proportHm of the more expoecd period* of life to tho total popnla 
ticm IS lc« than m 1011 Everywhere the age-penod 0 — 10 show* Increase from 10 
per cent, in North Guiarat to 1 per cent m South Gujarat indicating a higher 
birth rate m the decade The age ponod 16-10 evciywhero ihowa decrease a^ it 
1 * also aigniffcant that everywhere m tbe State tbe proportion of married fcmalea 
oged 16-40 per 100 of their aex has decrcoaed aince 1011 Butha wiD therefore rule 
Iw at kast in tho Grit few yeari. 


73. Variation by talukai claailfted accordlnfi: to denilty — 

frtnenJIy atateraent that the areas 6f high density liave shewn a tendenrv to 
remain more or lc*i tatkaia^ or at anv rate to mcrenw at a dm inubt'il rate u borne 
oat by Sulrtttliojy Table \T where talukTU are cla'acd according to density from 
Census to Census and tbe vanatioa m each clasi is tbm foand out in alnoluto 
figure* and ra propottioos It most bo remembered however that the i^ae Is 
somewhat obscurea by tbe figinra of South Cujanit m regard to the derwtv cla'<a 
e« 420-000 and COO to 7 j 0 Tbe nopulition of Onndevi ami Navaan talukaa 
(which now Iwloag to these rlawea) has mcremed in thU docado for reasons which 
arc not connected with the preaaure of population on agncoltural land Tho 
oiban areas have cootnbnteil largely to tbe mrreaae m these talokns opart from 
that a seveni locaDsed epaletnic of plague m Navaan taluka Wl to a temiwnii^ 
dnpenol of pocalation about tbe thne of tbo CVnaus in 1911 which rather aflectetl 
tho figures ol tnat dat Omitting thew* two talukas we see that tbe areas of high 
den'itr (4aO and apward<) have unifonnI> iht^ni decreases In Central Gujarnt 
they have amounted to 0 and 2 per cent fai tbe two decades aince 1901 nctl m tho 
next Hass 4 jO-OOO the variation M very slight mdmL In North Gujarat tb whol 
lions 4.#0 and abore has now been cxtlngm heiL brora 16'H to IPOO there Has 
almost o peneral rome-slosm in rlojss bv one atep in 1001 Since then onh tl ns* 
talukas —BarDda Mal^ Wsghndiaarnl kberalu — liesiiIfstbetwutalukasnf^aTaari 
and Gandevi — lu%‘e Improved in cla»s of lenutv in th rea a of lir.l |J,in la 
Biwl Kberalu have eorb ettme into th class 300 l.yi we know tb Ij t Kaib ta 
luka («bteb belong to this la. ) liave all meiea^eil m tlirt leeade The d 
3fO-loO shosTs therefore an inejease of 9 per lent m the State *nrl*»n per ent m 
N rth Gujarat akm The h aVer talukas »ith a deu itr of li»o-3no snow • largi 
b rva.se (wherever tb re Las been no change of cU ) Hot the area with the 
lowest den itr Lav omformlv shean ilecrea-e every* b fe ex ept If nj tolula. 


74 Poitlbliuicf of Expanalon-Tb pen lul nsw In vtn ee, ni t I*- 
that the scope of evpan. v*n bei LetHrcn a density ( to tvfi TIo* uref r* 
hrut point b irenent rraeobs whv tie }>opnl tem rann/>t aihon r 
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much forests, imhealthmess 
of clmiate, barren soil, macces- 

want of industrial possi- Taiuka 
bibties among othei reasons 
The margm shows the contrast 
between the crude density on Songadh 

total area and the densities on 
cultivable and cultivated area of Okimmandai 
some of these talukas Eatanpur 
and Dhari do not show much 
diftcreiice mcbcatmg that the scope there is little But perhaps extension of 
radvays, and facdities for scientific agricidture may improve matters Okha- 
mandal mamtams a high density pei each square mde that it cultivates , biE that 
is due to the inclusion of tv o toivns, Dwarka and Beyt, m the calculation of den- 
sities Takmg only the rural popidation, the density on cultivable and cultivated 
areas is reduced to 67 and 205, respectively, showmg that the possibdities of its 
agncultiue are exhausted and that its future belongs to mdustry or commerce 
Songadh is condemned ivith its malaria whose ravages wiU always keep down the 
population Even now, for its imhealthmess, it mamtams a very high density 
on its cultiiated area Harij alone is progressive and one of the mam reasons is 
that it IS at present the rad head of the North Kadi Railway system An extension 
further westward to Eadhanpur for example may have far reachmg results on its 
popidation The total area of these tracts of low density is 1 ,346 square mdes — 
about the size of the Kathiawad natural division of the State, or 16 6 per cent of 
the total area Here the possibilities of expansion are few The limit of 450 
and above on the other hand marks the critical pomt beyond which a population 
mamly subsisting on agricultiue cannot advance at least m this State vnthout 
a serious detenoiation m its standards of life Here also the scope for mcrease 
of population is not large Bhadran and Petlad are as we have seen declmmg m 
population Navsan and Gandevi have increased since 1891 at a much lower 
rate than betveen 1872 and 1891 

Now m regard to the areas with a density between 160 and 450, there is in- 
deed room for expansion To estimate how far this is possible, a rough test may 
be suggested Wherever the difference between density on cultivated and on cul- 
tivable areas is about 100 or more per square mde, there it may be said with fair 
probabditj'- that popidation wiU expand normally These talukas are collect- 
ed m the margm and comprise 
an area of 2,394 square nules 
or 29 5 per cent of the total 
area The total aiea of talukas 
which have a density between 
150 and 460 per square mde 
13 6,832 square mdes, so that 
even of these portions less than 
half or only 41 per cent can bo 
said to be really capable of 
expansion It wdl be seen from 
the margmal list that talukas 
from Kahnam, Chorashi, East 
Kadi, Rasti, Semi-Easti and 
Ram areas are represented withm the Imnts where under the test apphed above, 
some expansion m population may be expected It is significant that the whole 
of Kathiawad is absent from this list, and mdeed from the present agncultural 
situation there and from the remote possibdities of imgation, no different result 
can be expected An exception can however be made m favour of Kodmar where 
with better commumcations and luckier years, an improvement may be expect- 
ed The southern villages of Amreli and the fertde strip round Danmagar may 
show mcrease, but no large advance m the total population of these talukas need 
be normally expected in the immediate fiitiue 

75 Is Population outpacing Means of Subsistence ^—The ques- 
tion whether from the pomt of view of expansion the Eiture of Baroda population 
belongs to agncidture cannot be answered m a statistical study hke this, but it may 
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b« mtarertmg to know Tlwtber popal*tion is otrtpecmg th* means of nbentence 
The above paragraph hroodl^ lays dcrtm the lumta withm which expanaion ta pcnuble 
and points to particolor dirertwai where alone aoch arpansKin u ^robabie 
Beven out of 10 aonare mdea of the State area can hare room for eipansKm and 
out of these 7 only 8 can be aald to hold oat tmr cerUun hopes bf improvement. 
The true increase since 1872 is onlv 3 per cent, and with encn succeeding decade 
the Toto of naturml mcicoae tends to diminish. It u a doubt whether the normal rate 
of natural racrease will operate with equal force m thectnnmg decadoa. Hitherto 
the presiuro on popnlatim has been relieved by tho overflow from high-density 
areoJ to areas wrth much land availabld for cultivatrosi. In Appecdii I ProL 
t aidyonathan calculotea from a itudy of tho last two censuses, that the ahiftmg of 
the centre of popaUtun m Boroda Divaion can only be accounted for by an in 
crease m the south-east or south, bj a decreoao m the north west, or by all these 
causes oo-ensting Smularly for Kadi Division he condodes that the shifting of 
the centre mdicntes either an approaablo incroase m the western dry belt, oc a 
large decrease m eastern tolokas and a imall decrease m the eouth, or both eauiee 
existing aimultaneoQsly These conclusiona are oonflnrted by the actual facts of 
the raovement of pop^tion during the decade So far therefore the State itself 
has alloided scope for easing the presauro of populatioa by amigratHwi to Utelv 
areas wiUun its own hmiu. AYhether emigratwo to areas ontede tho State in tho 
near future will be on any large scale will depend on the comparative poesibilitle*> 
of Agriculture and Industry The libonr markeU ol Bombay Qty British 
Qujarat and Sind will continue to draw out the ablo-boilied. otuangat tbo 
State population. But it is hoped that the cxpaimon of the toxtOo mdastry in 
dilTerent places in the Raj withm easy reach of the labour supply will tend to 
diminish this volume of emigration. At present the State is at the threaboJd only 
of mdwtnal progress The powdbOitles of agriculture however are more difficult 
to gaupe The qaention is bound up with sooi dilBcult problems at tho chances of 
imgatior m improving the oottom of tbo soil, tho consalidatwo of economic hold 
logs by the restnpping of scattored areas improved methods In agnculturo and 
finally the law oi dummshlng returns. In regard to irricatton its limitations 
especial to tbn State have been already aHoded to In hn ) (rpvlatton / rob/rm ta 
Indm ilr Pivmre Kisben WaUal quotes the findmgsof tho Imgatinn ComraBsion 
ol ltX)l 3 which calculated that oiuv 41 per cent, ol the total rainfaH m India was 
normally avoEablo for surface flow of which again no leas than 87 per ccuL nossed 
to waste m the sea being carried away by nven I am ncH able to state whether 
these findmga are true of Baroda also but at any rate irrigation on a largo scale is 
so pTObSh^tlvc «v cost,, that it will be vasvav decades before its on populatwc. 

can lie perceived ami even then if the experience of the Punjab Osnal Imgation 
Culomes IS to be belie vffl, while it mar nflonl immomty from famincsj rrri^tion 
may also spread malaria bv prodnemg eiccvdvc moBtoie 

TtS Poailbllltica of Agrfcultare — The special problem of the conwisla 
twn of holdings has a pcrolinr application to Oojarat which K a Inml partirulariy 
in its hlghlr lertDe portions of mten^y frapnented hohlings.* The suMivhioas 
are due mainly to tne operation of the Indian law of inhentonce nndrr which at 
each siKTcw*toTi the propert> u snMbidfd Igncultural Indebtedness i onothet 
potent cause of the diraton of be hoWmg of which the cretllfoc gralw what 
ever portion he can secure A thlnl cause W the coming of new cla.wa of people 
tooitir thriftless and nneconomic Into the status of n^sant proprietors It has 
been alteadr mentkwd that the number ol agncnltund Uboarew has licen progren 
sivrly Jecrrssmg since 1901 Irut on the other hand the number of cultivators nml 
frceivers of rent from agrimltural land (wrth thetr d pe&lenl ) has progresslvrlv 
inrfeaj«e.nrom 031 im in 1901 to irO 073 in 1011 awl to 1 OjS Iftli fn 19^1 
Uepsteicd boWers m the Plate ba\T Increawsl from 307,03S in 1010 to 228 100 in 
Iteil and k 1 also important to rrmember ah>ng with this racrease that registered 
hohlmgs of less than 3 lughas have tncrcased bv 0 liOtoPI "I within the u. 1 1 n 
vers, So thi inpphrs one clue to the devlme In a-wimltura] hUmr Uma\|ira 
portl thing for sn a-mrulturml blKwrer to improie his prwtmn 1 j aettmg ap a a 
KhsteiUr With the m gic of propertr al «t htm he mar hop** to turn h» 
lia*l — awl hK own life also— to porrl arroonL But he is mostly with «t slaying poaer 
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nncl his holding is more often than not too 
small to be economic B} a selective pro- 
cess, the superior cuUivator is driving the 
more thriftless of Ins brethren gradunll} 
to the marginal areas It is a cpicst.ion, 
therefore whether the increase m the number 
of cultn at mg owners IS quite au unmivcd 
good The table m the margin gnes com- 
parati\c figures since 1001 of Aariation m 
occupied area, and ttotul populition, and tlie 
number of agricultural population support- 
ed per acre of occupied land At first sight 
It will seem from tins tabic that the in- 
crease 111 total population has not been 

faster than the mcre^iso m occupied area But the area of cultivable land is 0,399 
square miles The occiqned area has now come iqi to 0,911 square nnlcs^ leaiing a 
residuum of onl}' nbout48S square miles } et to be leased to cultiv.ition The ave- 
rage net sown area of the decade, how’caer, is only 4,301 square miles, so that about 
1,000 square miles or quite one-fourth of the total cultnablc area is normally kept 
fallow The increase in occupied area has to bo discounted m two ways m the 
first place the motive of land grabbing often induces the ryot to keep as much land 
as he can under-cultivatc , secondly the increase in occupied area is in many places 
the result of the 7eal of the rcccnue olhcials who wish to get as much Liidos as the} 
can out of this additional ahadi At any rate the evtent of the occupied area may 
be said now to have almost reached it** limit m the Slate Remembering what 
has been written about well-nins and threshing floors (vide para 30) one would 
imagine that there is little scope for further increase in the occupied area Any 
fuithcr increase therefore m tlie population will mean 
that it IS going beyond the potentialities of the soil 
If figures of the net sow n area arc to be bclicc ed, it w'lll 
appear from the margin to ha^ e already begun to do so 
It would have helped the discussion to have accurate 
figures of production , we could t lien lm\ c seen how far 
an} extension of cultnatioii had resulted, if at all, in a 
graduall} dimimslnng return to an increasing amount 
of labour and expense Such returns of i leld ns are 
available wall be utilised m a Inter chapter But they are not reliable enough to 
lead us to conclude that the law of dimmishmg returns has begun to opciate 
Enough how ever has been indicated above to show that a period of intense devotion 
of national energies to agriculture is now fast giving place to another in which the 
people, driven by their misfortunes from their passionate attachment to the soil, 
will strive to seek more and more m a varied ndiistnal life the requisite rehef for 
tlie pressure of an increasing population on their means nf subsistence 
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PART I 

Towns and Villages 

77 Reference to Statistics — In the first chapter, tJie distribution unct 
movement of the a\1io1c pojnilotion have been dealt vith With this chapter we 
commence ^\lth tlic first of the differentiations, namcl} the dl^^sloll of people into 
urban and rural The main statistical data not actually embodied iii the letter- 
press are summarised above State Table III gives the details by talukns and 
also gi\ es particulars of the number of ton ns and villages n ith a population betn een 
3,000 to 5 000 while the corresponding Imperial Table III gives only figures bj’' ad- 
ministrative divisions The Subsidiary Tables are indicated in the above Summary 
against the particular Imperial Table on which they are prepared Subsidiary 
Table IH is a somewhat diflicult table to prepare The basis on which it is pre- 
pared 18 explained later on The question of decline in population in certain urban 
areas is of great local interest For this icason, a special table giving the age- 
constitution of selected towns has been compiled iVlong with the general enquiry 
into the classification of homesteads m the first chapter, figures regarding the 
standard of house-room m urban areas have also been separately compiled The 
Tenement Tables compiled for the City of Baroda are five in number The nature 
of these will be dealt with m their proper section 

78 “Urban” and “Rural ” -It is necessary to start the analysis of the 
figures rvith definitions, for a proper understanding of the extent and vanation of 
urban population is not possible without the knowledge of how towns have been 
defined from census to census, and what is more important, horv the definition has 
been applied in the actual circumstances of a particular census A complete 
analysis would require the exposition of the racial elements and mdustnal 
characteristics of the different places, the distribution and density of their mhabit- 
ants, their occupational difxeronces, the standard of comfort as shewm in their house- 
room and m their appreciation of samtary needs and urban amenities, such as roads, 
lighting, gardens, mumcipal convemcnces, etc , and finally even a reference to the 
policy of the State m regard to the encouragement of mdustries and the growth of 
mdustnal or agncultural settlements A scientific defimtion of “ Toivn ” as distmct 
from “Country” or “Village” is a task attended with great difficulties The 
passage from “ Country ” to “ Toivn ” may he described in general terms as the 
change from a condition of status to that of contract the theoretical distinction 
bemg in the words of AVhipple, that “ the formei lead a more mdividuahstic life, 

</' 
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'whil® the latter lead a more commimal life In ciUe*, for exampk* rrater-aopplic* 
Mwera^ Bjrtem*, food supplief methods of tmitspartation and vanotia paldjo 
octinhc* aio tned m common by all, Trhilo m the emintry each honsehoW haa ita 
oim well, iti own garden, ita own cesspool its own means of transportatJoiL 

3 It IS fuppcwed that this mdi\'idaahstK character belongs pire-eminently to 
oral communities and it is therefore argued that the term Urban 
not apply to thoae places where the maionty of worsen belong to agncnl 
tore That sappBcs one test of townhood* Wbero the majontr of worters aro 
engaged m either mdustry trade or transport there the place may bo called a town-* 
For this purpose a separate table showing the broad mvision of occupation into 
dnasca amoncst the total urban population and also m certain selected towns has 
^ b«n compiled The margin shows the contrast 

in occupations between town and country in tho 
State, and it shows also incidentally that ^ aeleo- 
tion of towns according to tho standard defini 
tion correeponds m tho mam t the disbnotion 
usually nndeistood between rural and urban nieas. 
Another test may be saggosted whereby not only 
tho contrast beta een towna and rural areas can bo 
emphasised hut also tho apphcation of the standard 
definition can be justifieiL The standard of comfort aeconlmg to house-room is a 
good criteTKm wherohj townhood may also bo op- 
praisciL Tho figures will be onolyscu more m de- 
tail prcacntly hut m the meanwhile the marginal 
table may be studied with advantage The con 
trast between rural and urban is strtkmg In a 
later chapter (Chapte^^ III) wo shall find literacy 
to be another stnlang feature of Urbanuutiom 
In the meonwhilo tho above ratios prove that 
generally the definition BottIr<l for towns m the 
Indian Census approaches the reality 
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79- Standard Definition of Town differently applied from 
Census to Census —-The standard definition maj novi be intitxluccd- Tho 
Consns Code defines a ^ town ” to include — 

(1) every Jlnniclpality (2) sU tml lines not inclndwl within muninpal 
tiiDita (3) ever) cantonment and (4) o^■ory other continuius collect m n of 
houses iiihabiteil by not less than 5 OOt) porwjns which tho 1 rovinaal Supenn 
tcmlent maj Iccioe to treat os a town for census purposes 

From the above definition it apjwrs that th rbitrarj dmsmn Ipy popula 
tn n IS qualifietl by the possession f mnniclpol mstitntions so thst all nnmn ipoJj 
ties of whatever sue sre to !« rrgnnled as tovnu and it is only In respect of other 
areas with a population of fl 000 and over that discretion is left to the local supenn- 
tenJents to pirk and choose fmm among places which are consHlensl to have a 
li tinctiv UTlMn chameter It appears that this dcfinitKm which lias l>een act as 
a BtsDfUnl St least smee 1001 has been dilTcrenth applied by Census Superinten 
dental th in lOol and 101 1 In lOOl five places, tltough un lor the a 000 limit 
ami without munKipal institutions, were treate<l as towns l>ecnuse they were con 
snlered important tra lo centres, Iimr of the^ five I owever were nghtl) drop- 
ped lut of the list of towns m 1011 but the fifth lUhoflarpur was eontmne*! as a 
town f r no reason appsimllr except 1 y attnictH n to its Defpn>our SanLheds 
wl Irh was a momcipditv \guin both In lOtH an I 101 1 the Census Sapennten 
Imts l(<c^led to treat ss towns hime headquarters of taluLas, even though nithoat 
IDTU mpalities snd Iirlow the COoo hmit, neglMing others \tarKimljo ami 
Til Iraajla thus becnm towns m 1001 snd 101 1 nhile 1 olsatn a larger town than 
nth«w snd also a Mshal centre was i<nw red The mere fart that the ‘^tale hs 
sehvttsl s inrtwalar Till ige for tlw heulquartcrs fit \ahiraf lar (taluka officer) 
and Iniilt a fncAm for him rs nn irovrn f r r i mg a strogclmg c diecti n r f null 
hots t tledi nilT f a t wn Townh ^ 1 ll us l>ecame a matt r f flax and ven 
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of agitation Lively agitation went on in some places before the recent census, 
notably in behalf of a certam village in Isiavsan taliika which has never yet been 
treated as a ton n It v as decided therefore to apply the definition stiictly All 
municipalities of whatever size were included as tovuis All non-mumcipal areas 
vitli a population of less than 6,000 Mere excluded from the list, even though some 
Mere talulca headquarters Tilalcwada Mas thus scrapped m 1921 , Atarsumba 
was continued, because m the meaiiM hilc it had been given a mumcipahty Palsana 
had also become a ]\runicipalitv in the decade and Mas therefoie added to the list 
of tocvns Fiveothei villages — Dhi^nna] Meldav,Pi],Makaipiua, and Variav — M'ere 
also endoMcd Muth municipalities (Yishisht pancha} ats) and have thus attained the 
dignity of toMuis The possession of municipal institutions is a fan enough cn- 
tonon although it has its anomalies it corresponds roughly for want of better 
thmgs to the “ charter ” of Furopean and American toMois It points at least to 
the minimum of a sanitar} conscience amongst the inliabitants It points also, 
apart from communal privileges, to the communal use of public utihtics hke roads, 
lighting and conseivanc} In regard to non-miinicipal areas rvith a population of 
over 5,000, the problem so far as the recent census m as concerned m as simple The 
discretion refened to in the definition Mas necessary in only one case There were 
seven such cases in 1901 The} Mere all treated ns toMais In 1911, five of these 
became municipalities and thus passed into toMms Two — Nar and Ladol — Merc 

contmued as toMiis because apparently they have been treated as torvns smee 1881 
In 1921, these became toMiis foiinally, because they Mere endoMed Muth 
mumcipahties Una\ a passed the 6 000 limit in 1921, and it Mas therefore the only 
case Mhere the question Mhether to tieat it as a toMn had to be decided It is 
true that it is mainly an agncultural toMii But it is on the mam route to Delhi, 
and together with Unjha on the other side of the PailMay line forms a laige urban 
centre Compared to similar places like Balisna, Umta, and Valam M'hich had 
been treated as toMurs in four censuses out of six^ Unava has a right to be included 
asatoMTi It Mas therefore decided to class it as such "We find therefore m 
1 921 a total of 48 towns classed according to 
the categories of the above definition, as in 
the margin In the 45’*' municipal toM-ns are 
comprised 32 taluka headquaitcrs Of the 
thirteen other municipal toMUis, 8 are m Bnroda 
division (six being in Petlad taluka alone) , 

3 m Kadi and tMo in Navsari Prant It is 
part of the policy of the State to extend muni- 
cipal institutions all over the State In 1901 
there were 31 municipafifies In 1911, 
there M'ere 37 It has noM^ been decided to 
establish mumcipahties m a J toivns Math a population of 3,000 and over There 
are 43 places Math a population of three to five thousand Fourteen of these arc 
yet without municipalities These are the places that hope to be raised to 
toMmhood through municipal institutions in the coming decade 


Kind 

Number 

Population 

Citv 

1 

91,778 

Cantonment 

1 

2 934 

Municipal Toutis 
Towtis without 

45 

341010 

Municipalities 

1 

5,101 

Total Towns 

48 

1 4 10 823 


8o Types of Towns — Industrial, Residential, Agricultural and 
Distributive — If discretion were left to the Supenntendents also m regard to 
municipalities, certam mumcipahties in this State M'ould have to be omitted from 
the list of toMOis, as they are only oveigroM n villages State Table XXIV gives the 
occupations by main classes of certain selected areas It takes 23 towns and divides 
them into two classes, the first class containing mdustiial and urban areas, ivhere 
the workers suppoi-ted by agriculture and pasturage are outnumbered by workers 
supported by industry, transport and trade , the second class contammg such towns 
as Vadnagar, Uiqha, Sojitra, Tjadol, Bhadian, Unava and Dharmaj where the agn- 
cultural workers predouimate So m'c get a rough division into industrial and ur- 
banised toMTis, and those tmvns which are merely agricultural and distributive 
There are the typically industrial centies or toivns Mith industrial possibihties hke 
Petlad, Dabhoi, Sidh]iur, Kalol, Bihmora, Kodmai and Karjan There are busy 
market toivns and Raihvay centres like Amreh, Padra, Navsari, Visnagar, Mehsana 
and Savh Old tmvns Math lustoiical interest and old estabhshed mdustnes and 


* In three of these towns, municipalities are in process of formation 
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■ottled trrb*ti commanitiea are Patau, Shiore Ganden SanUieda Kadi and Katlior 
Dwarfai and Beyt are temple-towni. Thu ciramCTatjciii Icovea about £5 to-wnt 

aiuch are agncnltural and dia- 
tribativo The margin givet the 
dutribution of the urban popula 
twn acoordnmto theae claaa^ The 
above claaaificaticm, I ara afraid, 
gives a soroerrrhat cat and dncd 
character which does not m rcahtj" 
attach to the towns. Amorw mdoa- 
trial centres there are found towns 
which are ve^ old ertabhsbed urbon 
areas KteDabhoiandEdhpur Suni* 
larlr agnculturol and distnbative 
towns have among them some places 
Itko ^ odnagM Tijapur Soptra, 
Kherahi Unjhn and Mngadh which 
ore very old towns of great hiitono mteieet. Again, even such pronounced agncol 
tnral towns as Sojitra have some kmd of cottage mdostnes, and Vodnagar has its 
gmniDg factories, Irfistly Dwnrta is beginning to look up mdoitnally and Beyt 
may jxt have, a fnture as a seaport. For all these anomabet, the above classificatior 
may be allowed to stand as roughly representing the dutmctive character of the differ 
ent tvpcs of towns m the State AgncnltuTal and dtstrTbutivB towns form only 29 
per cent of the total nrhon populatKm The first three classes of towns contain 
on the other hand nearly half or 47 per cent, of the total. Eiduding the City and 
the ( antonment and taking only the population of towns proper the porportions m 
regard to agncultaral and nou-agnculturnl towns are 37 and C3 per cent, 
respectively 

8l Avernge Population of Towns — The average popubtion of an 
agnrultnrai and dutributive town is only 6 100 while the towns of the other 
lassee combined (except flw 0ty and the Cantonmentl give an average of fO 410 
Market towns and mdustrml orcasgive an average of 10,^3 and 12.772 respectivelv 
It IS mterestmg to compare these averages with the general avenge uopulation 
per town {nde Hobsaliary Table I) The general average u taking in the pcnala 
tion of the City and the Camp 0 Iftl fw the State MithouttheCitvandtlh, 

( ump the general average is only 7,324 per town. The temple towns and 
the agncultnnl and dlstnbntivc towns are well below thu average iDrlustrial 
and market towns are above thu avera« so arc also ol 1 estil bsh^ urlian area*. 
The average population of towns a the Urgest naturally in Ontnil Onjsrot which 
incladcs the City Excluding the City howeier the average comes down to only 
0 1 17 in that divwon North Gujarat which includes the hutonc towns r f Patan 
and SidhpQr aul other ohl settlements has an ai'erage of 10 4JW. 
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The normal siie of a town in lUroda Mate is not Urge compaml to other pro- 
vinres awl States The general Iralian average (mrludii^^ cities) in 1011 was shewn 
to l>e 13,817 In the IVomluv Ihrstdency the arernge p< jmlationper town ts 10 Gil 
aiwl in llnti h Cajarnt the presmee of Urge cities bLe VbmeilaiHut fhirat and 
llnacl force* up the average of tiwn populatkn to ”1 °00 In Inlian States 
the aserage sire of tosms wa 0,88" in 101 1 


82 Proportion of ths Urban Population —Bat apart from the size 
of in liTvlnaJ towns, there Is no doul t that Baroda Isr ne of the most nrljarusrd arras 
m India 207 per mille olitsjpopnUtinn resale fn towns in the Ptat Th pro- 
potiu n IS n btu higher m the Bnnday 1 re slency awl \jn>er Jlerwara an<l the 
In<lun Put m \ sim hare also slightlr higher ratios Irat no other pn nnre or 
Male in In»lis Bi pnuf lies this In thrs respect Companson with other 

coontues Iwv (Tvl Itvlia i vitiated 1 r the lifTetrnl rirrum tance* under which places 
are ch vsl a 1 wns m difl rent rt«ntnes. In < eyl m for in tanre onlv cities and 
I icsl l>rk.inlarrasare taLenas t ore No populatHsi limit i Uhl d wn apparently 
In h ngUtel ar 1 \\ !(-» tl^ p*maUtien of ** Urb n sanitary dpitrict ^ is i on uleml 
nrl an. In S-s U fkI th r rl an ” prpuUlnni Is lefinctl as the p<»pul lion f 
hwslities th t cimt- in OT r 1 f XI pers-rfl wul are cither I>ufgh siwiialsrarenging 
■Utnit rspectdl hting h tnri I’ndrili 1 finitton tic nrl npnfpcmhmm 
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Scotland is 75 4 per cent In tlie United States, a 
population limit of 2 600 was fixed for tlio Census 
of 1910 The margin however collects the ratios, 
on the latest figures at hand, for these countries, 
which may be found mteresting Within the 
hmits of Baroda State, the proportion of 207 
per miUe, howevei, is by no moans umfomr 
It vanes from 281 in Central Gujarat to 141 in South 
Gujarat Kathiawad, which contains Okhamandal 
Prant where nearly half the population resides in the 
two towns of Dv arka and Beyt, has a relatively high 
ratio of 241 The accompanying diagram shows the 
total urban and rural population of the State in the 
different divisions 


Country 


Proportion of 
urban popu 
lation to 1000 
of total 


England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United States 

Coylon 

India 

Bombaj 

Bntish Gujarit 

Baroda 


780 

754 

335 

403 

130 

95 

211 

259 

207 


Commg to the natural areas within 
the divisions the most urban part of 
the State is of course Vakal, which 
contains the capital city Without 
the City, however, its proportion 
dwmdles down to 70 Chaiotar has 
the largest number of towns for its 
area The margin arranges the natu- 
ral areas according to the proportion 
of urban population Li the Okha- 
niandal part of the Kathiawad 
sea-coast, the urban proportion rises 
to as high as 469 per mille The rural 
density in this part being only 60 to 
the square mde, here the growth of 
the towns has been as already pointed 
ouU" almost entirely at the expense of 
the country side, which is being gradu- 
ally depopulated 
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83 Towns classed by Popu- 
lation — Subsidiary Table III gives the 
ratios for towns classed according to 
population The highest class of town 
(100,000 and over) ceased to exist smee 
1901 The City of Baroda belongs to the 
second class (60,000 to 100,000) The next 
class (20,000-— 50,000) is represented by only 
one town, Patan The largest proportion 
of the urban population belongs to towns 
of the fourth class (10,000 — 20,000) 

30 per cent of the total urban population 
reside in towns of this class The City of 
Baroda and the town of Patan between 
them absorb 27 per cent of the urban 
population 17 per cent reside in towns 
with a population below 6,000 Of the 48 towns, the laigest number (21) belongs 
to the lowest class (under 6,000) 16 have a population between 6,000 to 

10,000 




Proportion 

Name of Natural 

Number of 

I>er raiUe of 

area 

towns 

urban popu 



lation 

Vakal 

4 

437 

Cliarotar 

8 

311 

Katliiawad Sea coast 

3 

200 

Rasti 

0 

263 

Middle Kathiawad , 

0 

237 

East Kadi 

10 

183 

Kahnam 

3 

105 

West Kadi 

3 

100 

JCatliiawad scattered 



areas 

1 

149 

Choraslu 

4 1 

108 

Trans Sfihamiati 

2 

90 

Rani JIalials 

0 1 

70 


84 Variation in Urban Population —There are various ways of finding 
out the vanation m the urban population One is to take the population of the areas 
considered as urban m one census and to see the variation in those areas m the 
previous census Another way is to consider the variation from the pomt of view 
of the preceding census only The marginal table has been prepared on the former 
basis The present urban population constitutes 21 per cent of the total 


* Tide pain 71, CShaet'’' I 
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popaUtMQ oim} vet it 
onlv contribatc* 16 per 
cent toTonlR tbe totil 
iDCTcaio ThiRCiraim- 
staoce iR dae oodoaht 
to the mclanon of the 
Citj" of Baroda, vhich 
has been decluunf; in 
population nnce 1801 
if we exclude the 
figure* of the Cify and Cantonment, the rate of fnereoso in the orbon popu 
latron nses, Tho urban increase then becoino* 20 per cent of the total mcrcew 
although the town* proper contribute only 16 per cent towards the totol 
population TheprogrcM therefore m tho toims proper has been lelatively 
greater than in the country In the section on Jlorement of Populntion 
m the prenou* chapter enough has been wntton about the influence* that 
have operated with pnrtinilar reference to the itato of thing* amco lOOl The 
immediate result of the greet fommo of 1899-1000 m regard to the urban areas was 
that famine-ftmggleTS from the village* crowded into town* and therefore though 
tho urban pcrpsilation did decrease it did not decieose »o largely a* the general popu 
laiion in 1891 lOOl Taking the population in 1891 on aroo* regarded a* urban 
m 1021 the decTciiao was onlv 0 0 per cent, as againit a general decresjo of 
10 2p<ircent, In IDII the conditiona temled towariUtbo normal, and tlicro 
wa* agaiu a drift back towards the country aide Agamat general increase of 
80 100 ID tho total population recorded in 1011 there was a decieaso of 
30 173 m urban areas. In 1621 the mcreaso registered m urban areas wns 13 012. 
The mcrease though smoB indicated an opposite tendency of people deserting the 
country for the town. For one thmg tho economic streas of recent ycors has led 
to much insecurity of life and property in village*. There is therofore a natural 
do*iro on the port of the rural population to seek shelter m the towns. In certain 
place* whore tillage has seemed onprr Stable strairgloTB have rrowdod into towns 
to acek. livelihood m untried field* of mdustnal labour Tbo recent mdustml 
development has given a fillip theieforo to this lanil of migration to towns 'Wber 
over there are opening* of this kmd, town* ha\‘o increased largolv m popn 
lation In Kathmwad where tbo urban areas have remomed hlentical smee IBOl 
and n eompanson u therefore possible the ten 
dencio* obove imlieatcd are stnlungly illustrated 
as in the margin. Against a general decrease In 
population of 4 per cent in 1001 tberu wa an 
merraso c f 10 per rent In tho towns m the next 
decoile towns ihow decrease against a general 
increase of 3 per cent In 1021 on the other hand 
the towns show quite o large increase while the 
general population rs almnt rtoti nary All the 
wx town* snow incre a se s in thi divi ion — Pwarka 
narttculari) The recent estaldishment of a cement fnctnrv th re has sttrocted 
labourer* who have flocked in from the kurrourvling village* 
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85 Subsidiary Tabic III — 1 fina/wa is totm f/a s JieJ I g p' p dot s — 
In the other divi ion no such exact comparison i pieall le as has l>cen statcti 
alreailr tbedifTerenee m the npjdlaition c f the deGnits n of t wn^imd viJLice 
ha leu to the mclasKinnf certain places as nrban at one cm u on Idru] ] mg themat 
an ther But even if the defimt ton were strvt I V or n 1 ted proper compariffwi wnuM 
not have been pos, ible as the marpnal arras woubl alwam Lave liren changing 
firrm one *1 le t the oth r fn m time to tim Hulisnlnry toll III has l»rrn there- 
f re piTpami n the ba ts of the tnsm o clfirwd at fke pemo* 1 rm ns s» that the 
artna] Tarutmn r n th pojKiLsti n of arms tr trd a orlan at ono cen 0 nut 
estimatet! at th n Xt censn irrrspectn’e f anv banp* i f *t to whicb onv f 
their namlsT mar Lose aolferTtl at the Utt r lat ( almbting f n thi lit eicn 
WT get ih pn pi rtion which cimfirm the rrmrl 1 1 n rtalnl m the prrvi is {ura 
graph rr,^ inlingth m< > mentnlurl an|>op«t4tHsi InlPOIthearl 0 arc il|s*| 
hi ae'I a Iccreasc of O'" i<cr rent Initill th tosm f JtVH *I «fs| ■ deere se 
f per i nU In itc 1 th re aa hi aevrr an increasr f 3 | p,.r ft-nt. Tl*cre 
m nil Kaie l>een a lirrcr ir Tei*c if the ( itv » f Bin la *himl tl other f sm 
rale o I pr iCTr s. |( «i> xrKul the ( itv arvl ( antomnmt tl rate t f {ncre m 
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otliei tovnis is 5 8 per cent or even Inglier tlian the general rate of inciease in the 
State 

The same table gives the variations m towns classified by population In some 
cases — where the element of congestion enters — the analysis of figures of variation m 
towns classified by population reveals some features of mteiest In Baroda State, 
however, these figures call for no special remark The toivus m the two highest 
classes in existence in the State — namely, the City of Baioda and the town of Patan- 
have been indeed progressively decreasmg m population , m the case of Patan, this 
declme has been contmuous suice 1881 But the decbne m these two places is not 
on account of their size of population but for other reasons which wdl be stated at 
their proper place In regard to the other classes nothnig more need be said 
except that they all more or less illustrate the tendencies above set out m regard 
to the movement of population m towns smce 1891 As to towns which 
arc moie pronouncedly urban than others, namely the towns m the class of 

10.000— 20,000, these tendencies are more marked than elsewhere Thus m 1901, 
while the State population dechned by 19 2 per cent and the towns decreased by 
6 7, this class of towns only dcchned by 3 per cent Agam m 1911 when the towns 
generally showed a declme agamst an mcrease m the general population, 
this class of toums shorved the greatest declme In 1921, however, the class of 

5.000 — 10,000 shows the greatest rate of increase The class of 10,000 — 20,000 also 
shows increase in this census 


86 Variation m Coincident Urban Areas — The variation m urban 
areas from the basis of the present census and also from the point of view of the pre- 
vious census has been considered Both points of \aew however are somewhat defec- 
tive, for both are hable to take m the population of places u hich are regarded as 
villages in one or other of the tv o censuses compared It vull be useful to exclude 
these margmal areas from the crude variations and consider the changes m popula- 
tion (and the rate of variation therefrom) m the places that have been treated con- 
tmuously 

as urban | Nnmbcrandprcscnt population of places continuously treated ns urban 

smce a 
paiticular 
date The 
ma r g 1 n 
gives the 
pre sent 
figures 
and the 
variations 
per cent , 

m these comcident areas (excludmg the City and the Camp) A word of explanation 
IS needed Smce the last census, Vasopura, a suburb of Vaso town, has been se- 
parated and constituted into a separate village So the population of Vasopura 
m 191 1 has been deducted from the comcident urban population of 1 91 1 Similarly, 
smce 1901, the village of Kaupura has been separated from Vyara toivn , but as 
separate figures for Kanpnra as well as Vasopura are not available for 1891, the 
present figures for those villages have been added to the urban total for 1921 of the 
population of areas that are comcident smce 1891 Smce the last census, 39 towns 
have been contmued m the mban hst, besides the City and Camp of Baroda The 
mcrease in these areas is 6 6 per cent Takmg a longer space of time, smce 1891 the 
number of places continuously treated as urban is 33 , and the variation m these 
urban areas is a decrease of 8 2 per cent The general population has decreased by 
12 per cent m that period Thus the general position of tmvns m regard to popu- 
lation IB more favourable than the rural areas 




Since 1011 



Smeo 1801 


Number 

Pojmlntion 

Variation 

Number 

Population 



m 1021 

jwr cent 


in 1021 

Coincident towns cx 






eluding City and 






Cantonment 

30 

321 C83 

+0 0 

) 

33 

307,400 


\ nnation 
per cent 


—8 2 


Takmg the divisions separately, we see that m Kathiawad, where the general 
population has decreased smce 1891, the comcident towns m 1891-1921 show an 
mcrease m population from 40,608 to 43,861 In South Gujarat the town popula- 
tion m coincident areas has increased from 40,100 to 42,978 or by 7 2 per cent , the 
divisional mcrease bemg 0 9 per cent Since 1911, the population of the comcident 
tovms m that division has mcreased from 39,900 to 41,350 To this mcrease 
may be added the mcrease m Desra village, winch may be considered a part of 
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Biljmcrt* 10 that the total mcrcase in the trpicallj orban ortaa b Boatli Qajatat 
in the lost ten ^rare ts 2,483 The total cenane incrcaao in the whole dirmon it 
only 4 003 *o that quite half of thn increeae la m the urbcin area* of tha dirmon 
In Central Gojamt exchding the Citv and Cantonment, the popuktion of ita rune 
coincident town* haa detrciaecl bv7 401 or8 8 percent to 77,380 in thirty year*. 
The decline m population danng the *ame poncxl in the dinaion u 12-3 per cent 
In North Gujarat, there ore 13 places which have been contmuoualy urban wnco 
1891 The decline b popniahon of these towna amounts to IS 6 per cent the 
drvmonal deereose being 18 per cent 

87 Variation !n Urbanisation —Having aeen the mto of increase in 
urban population let u* see how far urbamsation may be aaW to be on the bereaae 
or otherwise. For this purpose the figures for urban population ra 101 1 wiU have 
to be revised acconlmg to tho atneter interpretation of the definition b 10^1 
Tberefore taluka headquarters which did notpoeaesa municrpelities and wenD 
below the 5 000 limit will have to be omitted Thua Bahsdnrpui T3akwads sod 
Ataraumbs abould be dropped from the lot The truo urban population for 1011 
would thua amount to 397 6C2 Tho urban population m 1021 u 440 823 The 
proportion of true urban populatiou in lOlI was 100 per milfe The proportion in 
1021 IS 207 ihowing them are now 11 rnoro town-dwcUen per thousanu than ten 
ixars ego 


88 Variation In Types of Towns — A truer mdicntion of tho variation 
m urltan jxipuUtH n is found m tho inereftw b the populations of thuae town* tliat 
have lieen classed a* either industrial or with old eatabhVhed urltan oharactcnalic*. 
In this category aO thoeo town* that are not agricultoral and durtrihutiTe exchid 
mg the City end the Camp there are 21 such towns. In these towns, the popnU 
tion ha* iiwreasetl from CoO in 1011 to 218 004 In this ccn^^^ or I y 7 Spsjrccnt 
. A table is given b the margm 

_ I rcr«ii4<o« whereby the diflerent constituent 

Cl- J » 1»11 hjaii I I'"- cfcmcntiinthepopuUGonarecon, 

1 pared in the two ecttsuscu. The 

'r™ j 1? 5 City of Baroda alone shows a lig 

u 1 ^ --os^ +7 3 The restoftbo Stafe- 

^ ^ I ' towns and even rural areaa — have 

**,»# wttre I +• s uitreaaed at greater rotes tlian 
* » 7 U W 7 I 3 — 4 ■ the State OS a whole The non 

Ktm w iTia^enl +4 7 agneultural toTma hare gencmllr 

. . — . — Vj « jroprniTd tssterthantbemorcrural 

I * townaandeiTnthisrotoofmcreaje 

WDuUriwTe been faster if the town of I atan had not declineil m population. 
TabngtbetosBsb) tbclr triwsof population we find that the milostrwl towna 
ba\-e shewn the greatest progresa, namely H*" per rent increaw m population. 
The trade marts ami RaUwar centres show on increase rf 7 7 per cent The two 


WDuUriwTe been faster if the town of I atan had not decimal m population. 
TabngtbetowBsb) tbclr triiesof population we find that the imlostnal towna 
ba\-e shewn the greatest progresa, namely H*" per rent increow m popuIatHm. 
The trade marts ami Railway centres show an increase rf 7 7 per cent The two 
temple towns show a large me res se of 17 cent, Dwarkn for Ita Cement haci ly 

and Beyt for an eicesa of ptlgruna It i* not lurpnsbg that tbc irulnatnal towns 
hare shewn Uie largest mcreoso but the speeial increase of 7 1 per retiL fn Dalrh i 
town u discounted by the fact thatinlOll a soreie ephlemlc of plague Iroxr 
the inhsl rtants of that town to ita rmtsUrta for this reason the rural m j_njUtion 
m Dabhoi Ulot* shoTred an increase of 3t per cenL as against a geneful increase 
f Kilv 1 per rent in th\t talata in 1011 The Inrrea+c in ilibrnore b eirn 
nv re striving when we taV-e Into aremint the figures of lU suliurb IVsro 

(fTKintrtl as a separate linage) which b-u* mrrra'e,] from OiJ to J0a8- With 

Desro tbc pupa! at H+i flblmKroba mf reaserl fn m ;iS- to or I y SVi 3 per 
cent The peninp rf the Pupur fact itt ami iUngslon? Tibs h ct irv b the 
oeighWhn. 1 of this town has piren a fillip to its popoUtion, Its j-wiinitie* 
as a nrer port are still in th making \ Urpe scheme of town-extensw n is b 
hamL In the meanwhile a lattr mtt m mill is alw, Wng e^ul4i he.1 In the 
next deeod this town ar I KaW are Ilk Iv to grow Urgelr b poirulat ion, Th 

serrn imlnrtrrd t om all show lorreaw-s in the W I four out of these pmm 
slew an Inrrraw m p>l*uLitKm smee IhJl TV th r three are only 
ren little abort ( the feures f that Hite Of tU trwle mart ami 
tulwar centre fl Urv t irKTease^ ore irt-imlol fy ladru, Naron 
Mfh m.t and Krslu \ i«na ar is th only one of tht nuniUr that has d<w|ir>eil 
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in population The increase in Navsan is however more apparent than real 
There was plague in Navsan town and the neighbourhood about the census 
date m 1911 , and there was a dispersal of people in consequence Smce 1891, 
however, Navsan shows a satisfactory mcrease of over 19 per cent It is, next 
to the City, the most urban of Baroda towns Its pleasant cbmate makes 
it a hohday resort for pleasure-seekers, mostly from Bombay, m the summer 
The Navsan “ season ” commences about the begmnmg of November , the census 
figures would represent the summer population at the end of the season The 
mcrease m population of this town is not shared by the Parsi and Jam 
commumties which have there as elsewhere m the State dechned m numbers The 
mcrease m Mehsana is due m a great measure to the removal of the Distnct 
Pohce headquarters from Kadi to this town dunng the decade Centrally situat- 
ed, it IS the centre of the net work of the Kadi 'Prarrt railway system and has 
therefore a large Railway population It produces little by itself but has 
a large goods traffic The mcrease m Amreh town is, accordmg to the local 
authorities, somewhat less than their expectations Withm recent years the town 
has been largely extended It has now three gmnmg factories, and as a central 
market, it carries on a large trade There has been also an active movement of 
people from villages to that town for settlement and security The increase m 
Padra tow shows that the set-back m the last census was only temporary The 
increase in Savh tow is part of the large mcrease m that part of the State Savh 
IS the commercial centre of a large group of villages and carries on a considerable 
trade in gram and cattle 


Commg now to the class of o?d toitws a?wZ well established urban 
settlements we have only one out of the six in this class that is at all pro- 
gressive, namely Kadi tow The population has progressively dechned m 
these areas from 1891 The total decrease smce 1911 is about 6 per cent The 
most noteworthy mstance of contmued decay is seen m Patan, the old histone 
capital of Gujarat Smore is the only decajnng town m Kahnam There was 
indeed an mcrease here m 1911, but apart from that, the dechne smce 1881 is con- 
tmuous Gandevi registered an mcrease m 1911, but that was due, as Rao 
Bahadur Govmdbhai explams, to the presence of large numbers of people from 
the outside at a Jam rehgious gathermg on the census day The competition with 
Amalsad and now with Bihmora has contnbuted to the decay of this tow Kadi 
tow, mspite of its adverse fortune of losmg the digmfy of bemg the prant head- 
quarters, has now begun to mcrease The Pohce exodus to Mehsana, of which 
mention has been made above, should have led to a dechne m numbers 
but the growth of gmmng factories and the development of mdustnal possibihties 
have led to a real mcrease m the population of this old tow 


Of the 25 agricultural and distributive towns, 15* show progress smce 1911 
and seven only, smce 1891 The largest mdividual mcreases m this class of town 
have happened m Vijapur, Unava, Unjha and Vadnagar, all m East Kadi The 
mcrease m Vijapur is largely due to the mclusion m this census within the 
town limi ts of 4 hamlets which were treated as separate villages m 1911 
The population of the town proper has only mcreased from 6,408 to 7,319 Unjha 
has now a gmnmg factory, and may owe its mcrease to its influence The 
mcrease m Vadnagar may be due to its ginning factones, but the number of its 
inhabited houses has actually dechned since 1911 from 3,867 to 3,621 This tow 
has been decreasmgm population ever smte 1872 except for a small mcrease m 
1891 It IS now to be hoped that Vadnagar will be one of the progressive towns 
in Kadi 


♦ In this calculation, the population of Vasopura has been deducted from the figures for Vaso 
in 1911 and the population of Eanpiira has been added to the figures of Vyara m 1921 
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** ciurTEn n — towxs vm^ioia 

T*kmg tbe tliree mam cla*M of town* Tft find M in tbe maigin how tbepro- 
gresavei chir*cttr of a town te Mien 
» ti*lly dependent on lU industrul 

ct— oiKwB Knh M ponabiLtirt and Bwondlj on the 

lertilj^ of the sed] around it. Thu 
1*61 1*1* last pomt 13 better ilhiatrated m 

I the next paragraph. 

89 Decaying Towna by 

* I 3 Natural Areai — Taking now 

j 7 u ^ decaying town*, lot ua aeo 

where moh decay la most evident. 

The tnargm gives the itatement per 
each nfltnrni area. It i* very in- 
Huaw •< tBVM kkk itnictiTe to find that in areaa of 
SAitaivw* Ktmin ai «» *»« 7 ^ »(*« dena^ tho proportion of 

to™™** ~ decaying town* M tno Iarge»t 

*** 1 **^ Charotax i* tho moot coiupxmoas 

I ftZBmpIe Compaml to lSt>l ail it* 

i I a town* have decayed and mneo 1911 

f .w- a } j only 3 oat of its 8 have ihown pro- 

c*<»**i * 1 1 gr»s. In the Haati taloka* of 

E»(* KWi 10 T a ^ anaid iVoal Bimilarly the pro- 

* * If portion of decadent towna li largo 

® * Kathor and \ariav contain lax^ 

* acttlcmcnta of nch Mutalman 

fiiMirmi uMj 1 * Vohoras, who have built fine houae* 

BIT* > a for thcTtLselvea there but prefer to 

lu-a x»T«n • 4 3 po oatwdo for trade and commerce 

a 1 Isarsan and BOrawm are the only 

truly progresHve town* in tht* area 
Ea*t Kadi another area of high density ha* a large proportion of it* town* ehowing 
decroeae auice 1891 Bat cuce 1011 an improvement i«m» to have act m owing 
to the opening out of mdustnal poasibnitiei at Sidhpnr Kalol ^adnnga^ and 
Mehsona. The mcrense m town area* in Kathlawad eeema ^neral but that 1 * 
due largely to the acatteicd character of the tenrtory the aohiUon of the town* and 
the attraction* thev offer for •ecimty from lawletwiea* and violence The broad 
cooclosion Beem* to txs that excepting indu*tn*l town*, and urban area* generally 
In Kathiawad the rise and fall of town* In the State are correlated with tho prr*- 
«ure of population on the mean* of mbititenec. 

Pettan and I tniow The decline of two indivulual town* dejcrre* separato 
notice Patan ha* accn***cd ronttnuoaslv from 32,'"12 m 1881 to 017 In lO^J 
K\-cnin tho normal decado 1881 1891 tLi* town did not •hare in the geoeral 
pnigreas of population in the State It was ioggeated in tho bat CenfRi* 
Iteport that the deerroso In pipolalmn of this town b explained by tho 
proportion of the Fcxei which wa» in favour of female* there being 1 003 female* 
to etrrv thousand male*. This preponderance of female* doc* not bj itself 
pro\-e that the populatioo I* deereasmg This preponderance is a nonnal feature 
in many Jhuropean rountnes where the jiojailation is far from being atationarr 
\ The true Indication 1 offered by the fi^rr* of age aiul civil cooditi n whirli 

I ir been compQexl for the Grit time for all towns m the State ami separately 
fell indivslnal towns. The figures f r 1 atan ahow that there are onlr 80H 
males to 1 (*00 m*med f male* of the nge-pcrioil Ifi~IO whrh show* 
on of adult nwlee. The 1 trth rate thereh re tuk flow The nointier of 

nL» from )*evw>d the distract of enunjerat ion is only 1 0^ or 6 0 per rent 
ital pnpuLtti* n of that town while the immigrant ratio { ir the Kadi I rant 
■r rent There Is therefoie prt-sunul U t>o gain through migration. On the 
wl the Ino-s through migrafem — if local rvp« rt js to l*e relKsl 00 — Is ctm 
and ira reanng \U th three mala relrm'n — Ilindn Jam arvl Mss^iltnan — 
t» 7 >resrnte«l In this ntr fht w decreases. The Id has Iicrafts hare decaretl 
'cgrr attract the CQ tom rf Ih classes. Jt I t> !-• rrmemlieml that 
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ihc decline in Patnn lo\\ n is inspito of an increase in Patan talnka, 'll Inch has risen 
by 4 3 per cent iii the decade Plague Mas particularly virulent in this tOMTi m 
1017 and inllucnra in the next ■vear exacted a hea\y toll Inhabited houses 
linvc decreased, bv 863, to 7,730, or at a faster rate than the population 

Visiiagar is another toMai which has been continuousl)^ declining since 
I SOI, mIicii its population Mas 21,376 It has noM' duandled to 13,855 The 
number of uihabitcd houses has decreased from 4,520 to 4,175 within the last ten 
years The number of married males aged 15-40 to 1,000 married females of 
corresponding age is 700, mIiicIi is c\cn a lower proportion than that of Patan 
The rate of decrease, it may also be iiomted out, is also greater m this tOMTi 
than m Patan 

90 Sexes in Towns — There are 02 Momen to 100 men in the population of 
towis, mIhIc in the State as a mIioIc, the propoition is 94 MOinen to 100 men In 
urban areas therefore the men outnumber the M'omen to a greater extent than in 
the St ite as a mIioIc In the urban population as constituted in 1911, there Mere 
03 Monicn to 100 men mIuIc the sex-ratio for the State shoMcd one Moman less 
In the decivmg toMiis as mc hn\e seen there is a greater strength of Momen The 
sex-ratio for the .igc-period 13-40 is 00() females for all toMnis , and for the whole 
State 923 females ])er 1,000 males respcetivclv In European toMiis the propor- 
tion of females is larger as pointed out in the last India Census Report (p 
40), than mthcgenenil population In 1911, this Mas more or less the case 
in this State In 1921, hoMc\er the proportion of MomenmtoMms is less 
than 111 the general population It Mas assumed in the last Baroda Report that 
toM ns M here the sex-ratio ism fa\our of m des are progressive If this 
be true, toMiis in 1921, are better advantaged in this respect than toMuis 
in 1911 But all that one can siv is really that a smaller proportion of M'omen 
points to immigration and greater industrialisation And ns both these are 
factors of progress in population, the toivns look to be more progressive in the 
future 

In regard to sex proportions, in urban occupations, it is also interesting 
to note that among Morkers in toMiis, industries shoM' a preponderance of 
males to the extent of 1,000 males to 40.3 females , 111 trade, male Morkers are 
three times the number of females , Mhile amongst domestic senmiits, the female 
Morkers outnumber the male 

91 Summary — Tlie census of 1921 shoMsthat the tendency noticed ten 
% cars before of people returning to the Milages has gnen place to the opposing 
tendency of people flocking back to toM ns Excepting the City and Cantonment of 
Baroda and the toMii of Patan, tlurtj’^ of the remaining forty-five toMTis have shewn 
increases since 1911 at a much higher rate than the general population The 
increase in urban areas m Navsari Prant accounts for half the increase m that prani 

p2 Density of Towns — Any comparison with the density figures of 
previous years for the toMns of this State is vitiated by the fact that the 
formal area of the toMai site as recorded in the revenue registers did not cor- 
respond at least m regard to the bigger toMnis to the true residential area 
For instance the area of Patan M^assheMii mthe records to be only 478 acres 
or three-fourths of a square mile The area of the Baroda Camp is ns we 
knoM' only one square mile , and anybody mIio knoMS Patan at .all Mall agree 
that the formal area mIiicIi makes the toMui out to be smaller than the 
Camp in sire cannot be tiue Enquiries M^ere therefore mstituted m regard 
to certain large tmvns and other places Mhere expansion was likely and it 
has noM been found that the true area m many places such as Patan, 
Navsari, Sidhpur, Dablioi, Petlad is much larger than 
the formal area set apart m the Revenue survey papers 
for the town sites of these places It is not possible 
however to estimate the true area of the toM'ns in pre- 
vious censuses Under these circumstances, any proper 
companson Math 1911 is not possible The density 
figures for this census hoM'ever have been compiled 
according to class of population and secondly by 
natural areas In the tost place, the densities of 
certain individual towns are given m the margm 
On the Mdiole residential towns like Navsari and 
Patan appear to be far from overcrowded On the 
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other hand indortnal are*J lie Biliraora •nd Kalol tend tcramrdi congeetion 
and It IB al» ngniAcant that m highly developed ogncnltaral comraumbe* 
like Bhfldian *od Dhirmaj there is overcrowding Toting now the term* by 
clawco (ond leovmg the CSty oat oi count) we ice thot in the Uigeot town*, the 
dennty is kiweet. It is ot its monmom m daa* 'N Taking the towns (with 
10 000 and over) the density is 4a*8 per 
ocre. The overage density of towns m 
the Stote u 49*7 per acre. The average 
area of a town is 161 6 ocre*. Disfribnt 
. mg the towns according to the notnral 
U* areas to which they belong wo oee in the 
[J I morgm where the notnTol oteos hove 

been arronged acoordnig to order ot 
density of their towns that Cbarotar io 
not only the most densely populated 
part of the State but it ho* also the moat congoitcd urban popalatiom The com- 
parabTcljr low density of Hnsb 
towns of South Gujarat is due to 
Navsnn town- Shnilany Patan brings 
down the average of 1\ ^ Kadu Oen 
erally however it will be aeen that this 
order of deniitv of their towns corres- 
ponds more or less to the order of 
density of these srea*. 

93 ClaisIflcAtlon of Horne- 
steads — From the consideraUon of 
i t 7 I H I d«i«ti« intowM^ one na^ly posse# 
to study the condition# of their house- 
room. The nstnre snd limitations of 
the spectsl enquiry into the standard of 
Comfort in bonse-room have been amply referred to in the opening chapter Tbosta 
tistic* were there given for the State as a whole W natural dlnsiona. The figures 
for towns have been soporately compiled in Stote Table ''mil where they insr be 
•tndied m detail. The general resnlti can only be given hero. 01 tbo three 
cstegone* of bonscs, those tenements which give room space of only one bring room 
per familv of three adult persons are tbo most efleotire entenon of the econo- 
rare condition of the ccontiy In the State as o whole 80 per cent of h oases belong 
to this matgm of poverty In tbo urban areas, the percentage of such bouses (s 
66 That is to say in towns, the first two chusei absMb 46 per cent, of the total 
bouses classed In this enqony the Cantonment of Baroda was not inclodhL 
The City of Baroda naturally top* the list m regard to tbo comfort of its house- 
room. Ofthe other 40 towns, only twelve (Indicated in the margin) exceed the 
above general aretage of 45 per cent. It is 
significant that the highest ratios of comfort 
are found not m Indastrial or growing towns, but 
in higUr developed sgneultnniJ seiUemeots like 
tbo (^rotar town*, or else in oH towns like 

I I ' ~ I Snore or ^Tmag»^ snd other pUces where the 

I ^ ^ I I prcjence of educated conimonltles who prire mate ial 

comfort like the \obonu and I'aiais forces up 
the proportion of belt r cUas hmisr* asln\srtaT 
arv! Bdimora Bat on the other band the wealthier 
snd more entrrpnzing of these commonHie# are wont 
to build hoore* in their ruitn-e places which thef 
vnnt’bat rareir prefemng to teeiJe *1 road on trade 
or commerre The result is that many excellent 
res*! nee* in hwlhpur Katbor I ethyl PaUn aial 
mch like pUce* irmahieil empty snd in that way 
fal|e<l to get tUsied st the lime of the enquiry This is one rroym for the rompam 
livehr low pinpi rtkm of first and lecntv! class boq*es m FVlhpur ( 13) 
NsTsin (IIU) KalW (tit) Patan (to T ami 1 tUl (la3) Indu trul areaji 
generallr •how » low rath ( x ent I>a1 boi srel H bmora) AilmmbUratJse 
headquarter* hi Jl hsuu arel sarsin tab s fairly bi,.h pUi but on 
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the othei hand Aanieh has the melancholy distinc- 
tion of hemg almost at the bottom The margm 
distnbiites the 46 towns accordmg to the proportion 
of better class houses The majoriiy of them belong 
to the middle class where the proportion of first and 
second class houses is between 200 to 460 per miUe 
The condition m 11 towns is even worse than that 
of the State as a whole , and of the five towns that brmg 
up the rear, there are, besides Amreli (57), Ladol (22) and 
Unava (7) 
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94 Religion m Towns — Subsidiary Table 11 'shows the extent to which 
the adherents of different rehgions are attracted to towns The proportion of 
the general population that lives m tovms is 21 per cent The rehgions that 
exceed this mean percentage of town-dweUem from amongst their number are 
Parsi, Musalman, Jam and Christian Of the Parsis 79 per cent are town- 
dwellers 43 per cent of the total followers of Islam are found in towns 41 
per cent of Jams reside m towns The Musalmans of this State are more urban 
than their brethren m other provmces and States m India (with the exception of 
Ajmer hlerwara) One reason of this circumstance is that 31 per cent of Musal- 
mans of the State are supported by trade, transport and industry (which are mostly 
limited to urban areas) against 19 per cent of the general population who are so 
supported Among Hmdus, it used to be said that town-dweUers were recruited 
from the higher castes than from the lower But this is no longer true The rise 
of industnes in towns is attractmg in mcreasmg numbers people from the lower 
castes who had hitherto been content to earn their pittance from labour on the 
land The urban Christian population amounts to 271 per miUe of the total number 
of Christians m the State Taking only Indian Christians, the proportion is re- 
duced to 265 The majority of the Christian converts is found in Central Gmarat 
In Baroda Prani alone there are 6,660 Christians or 76 per cent of the total Christian 
strength If we take the toivn-dweUers amongst them, the proportion is reduced to 
only 114 in the Baroda Prant showmg that the typical local convert is a villager 
m this State As to the other rehgions, the majority of Hindu Aryas and Sikhs 
and almost all Brahmos are residents of towns 

As a result of these varymg percentages, the rehgious composition in towns 
IS difierent from the rehgious distnbution of the general population of the State 
The margm gives the comparative figures 
The proportionate strength of Jams and 
Musalmans m towns is double then ratios to 
the general population , that of Parsis is more 
than treble The Animists form only 

1 per cent of the urban population but 
then: proportional strength in the general 
population IS seven tunes as much 

95 Rural Population — The total 
population enumerated outside the urban 
areas m the census of 1921 was 1,685,699, or 79 per cent of the total population 
The total number of villages wherein this rural population was found was 

2 902 “ Village ” has been defined m this census as well as m the previous 

census to mclude all hamlets withm the boundary of the Revenue viUage lands 
In 1921, this defimtion was strictly apphed All hamlets whether they formed part 
of villages and towns were counted along with the parent village or town It was 
deemed advisable that the Census Register of inhabited villages should cor- 
respond as closely as possible with the Mulh, Dchzada (Revenue ViUage Register) 
The census viUage was therefore made identical with the Revenue Mauza In 
1911, although the definition was the same as now, it was interpreted rather 
loosely No less than 179 hamlets were included withm the total of in- 
habited viUages in 1911 Pot this reason the number of separate vUlaffes 
was shewn m 1911 to be 3,064 The correct number should have been only 2 876 
Six of this number have become umnhabited since 1911 Seven have been ’now 
raised to towns On the other hand, one town of 1911 has been put back as a 
village m 1921 Ten new viUages have been formed m the decade , four hamlets 
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wlueb formed part of tomoa aod rillagps in 1911 bare bero ccnutitatad mto 
aeporate rilla^ since that date and twenty five nmnhabrted Tilbg« 
b^me mhabited m 1921 The total number of vflJagei is now tl^fore 2^)02, 
u already itnted. "nieae villa^ are datributed 
m the margm by natural dinnona. The table 
alio girea comparative figures of 1911 In Central 
Gujarat, tlie net mcreoae in Tillages ha» been 
by only one In Kathiawad, the number u the 
same In South Gujarat the difference is the 
largest. The varmtioni in this dirtsion bow 
ever are almost entirely confined to the for 
csted axcoi of ilangrol and Songadh Two 
old villagea of the Ilastl tract have now been 
promoted to towns. But the other gaina or 
losaea occur in the two tahikas mentioned above Four inhabited villagea have 
become deserted, but on the other hand four new villages have come into enitenco 
and 22 uninhabited places have become mbibrted But aa the net variation in 
these areas liaa been a decreaae m tbe population the addition of these in 
habited viDagts does not mean anrtbmg The pnimtive tribes of these wild tracts 
have little fondnesa for settled villsge-Ufe There is tbereforo m tbe Ram Mabals 
acnrcely anything corresponding to a village arte superstition, as much as nomadic 
instinct, liM bwped to teep these tribes scattered In their arpomte fields the 
dweffingi of these people coiuist of temporaiy hutments ” which ire removable 
at will from Tear to year these habitations contmue changing What tt an m 
habited place to-day may be deserted to-morrow The mcreoae in the number of 
inhabited villages m thn tract must have been tberefore at tbe eipenao of the 
popnlation of tbe old villages. 


q 6 Villages Classified according to Sire — Imperial Table III mvea 
tbe number anti popuUtioD of villages and towns classified according to sue «na 
ratmg tbe number of towns from the list 
we get the total of 2,902 vUlagcs classed 
according to ams as m the marginal 
table which also gives tbe comparative 
figures of 191 1 (adjusted acconlmg to the 
interpretation of the definition of a 
village in 1921) Of tbe 179 hamlets 
which were wronglv treatwl as separate 
viHsges in 1911 170 Were of small stce 
and 0 were m the middle class. These 
have been de<luoted in this table from 
their re^jectire classes in 1011 Tbe 
table contoms also tbe proportional 
fignrra In brocteta. Tbe largest numlwr 
of vdUges in both j-rors Iwlonged to tbe small sixc<l viUagri with a population of 
less than 500 inhal ilants, but the proportion was sbghtlv hqjber In 101 1 Tlie 
number of such vilUges and also the proportion of mral population inbal it 
ing them have also decreased Tbe mid lie stznl villages show an incrra^ 
on tlie other band both abeohitelf and pmportlonatclv since 1011 t onlr tbeir 
number but also theproportbn of mral population containeil In tl era hare 
increased since 101 1 T^ number of large siml villages f IP* 1 |o not m 
fhi le the six places of that class which are n w treatcil as town On the whoh* 
tbe tendencT is for the larger nUapes to alworb the popaUtions of the smaller ami 
tbe same teruleney which ha led to a general increase in the town-popuhtlon has 
operated alsi though to a leas ext nt In tbe case of these larger rural nmts 

07 A>crngc Population of n Village— The average j pulnimn of m 
Tillage 1 nowo'il In North Gujarat tbe average n*cs to "'ij In ( cntral Cajarat 
Orel Smtb r ujarat the average i Inneml I r the Urge \nlmist p< puUlu n »hwh 
tbeT cf htam, Thc«e are n t hal itnafcil to vilbce hf an<l wlwfe they live a 
in tbe (“hcrashl taluLa ami ibe ‘^eml lUni ami Itam JIahat sratteretl hamlet 
are numer^fls. The average pf puUtK>n per nJlagr In 1911 (rahniUtetl on a 
t tal of . K 5 snUge<) wa ^^<0. 

oS \arioUon in Coincident Milages In tqti loai-The on Unt 
Int Ithange of rljiaj between sill ge awl t ran maLes it u estimate tL« t>*i 
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CHANGING VILLAGES 


variation in niral popula- 
tion It mU be therefore 
necessary to find out the 
coincident villages in the 
same way as tovTis, in the 
two censuses The marginal 
table does this and sum- 
marises the mam items of 
the variation The comci- 
dent villages nunibei 2,8G2, 
and in these, the popidation 
has increased by 72,92G, or 
4 5 per cent since 1911 The 
rate of increase is shghtly 
lower than the general rate 
of increase The statement 
made in para 86 above that 
the general position of towns 
m regard to popidation is 
more favourable than the 
rural areas is further borne 
out bj’- this table 
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Villages made towns 
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Parts of 1011 towns 



treated as Milages 
in 1021 

1 2,07*1 
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Villages unmlmbitod 


i l-^‘ 

in 1021 


Now A^illnges in 1021 
Uninhabited villages 

2/>^l 

lo; 

became inhabited 
in 1021 


1 

27 1 

Coincident vtllagcn ir 

1 

\ 

Wtl 1921 



Total villages in 1921 

1 1685 699 

j 2502 1 
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99 Changing Villages — The pressure of present ilaj conditums i- -t: i- 
ing to make the character and appearance of nllages inotc ind more unifn-n Yb' 

walled villages of Katliiawad which in olden da}s were cnclence of the 

msecunty of the tunes are giving place to the average tj-pe of Gujarat nil z 
its central inhabited nucleus sheltered usually hj the side of a larg<’ 
surrounded by cultivated fields The sharp demarcation of classes still or..— 
to the extent of keepmg off the Bhangis and other iintoiichahlcs to tie fn^- r* 
the village site The Vagharis and Eavahas and other similar classes 
labour likeinse dwell apart But the other classes seem to begin to mimle, T' ' 
old division of castes into mutually exclusive MohoUas is gi\mg plare - 

respect of the Musahnans) to streets with a nusceUaiieoiis population \t * -- 

the larger villages, these changes are very apparent The changes in n-.'^' 
of taste and hving, which are evidenced in the towms b) the prc^nce of ' ' 

shops,” vestermsed furniture, houses of a more modern tjpe, and a more i ^ 
occupational distribution are gradually finding then waj mto the lar-'tr*'n*~ ^ 
In many large villages of a population between l.OQO to 3,000 lor instance T 
of demarcation between toivn and country is becoming gmdualh fainter ' 
every substantial village has now a chora or the village resthouse', where ' 

panchayat meets The ubiqmtous school-house, and the hbrari— of rV - 
anon— offer further meetmg places where the village leaders can meet ’ - 


100 Present day Tendencies in the Rural Economv— T 






days the chances of meetmg were not so frequent N ot that tliere i\ as n 
fellowship at aU , there was indeed a good deal of interchange of feehup 
curious that m the old type of rural economy, a very dose houd of 
and even sympathy was combmed paradoxically enough vnth a leal ^ c!~~' " - 

individualism, under which the different commumties within the 
the basis of the strictest mutual non-mterference Occasionallv rel 
festivals, or again, the urgency of danger brought them toeelL^ 


then fives were hved apart from one another Now the points **- 

oftener Almost every large village m the State may be said to he f 

station, at least withm easy reach of one The present day villaa ^ 

than his father, is at least a more travelled man, and better posted ^ 

affairs The spread of education also has helped to brmg th^ “or'i's 

together. The Brahman, Varna and the more prosperous seeffous^^^f 

geem to coalesce more and more so far as hving m the same 

concerned The old orgamsation of credit which brought the h- 

non-agricultunst together mdeed contmues m much the same s-nd 

now a good deal of coalescing of functions the money-lender for ^ tfip-re is 

come a cultivator to an mcreasmg degree, while the cultivate 

slow to become a Saular m his turn The two classes seem now 

fore on a footmg of greater economic and intellectual panti- nu rhexe- 

orgamsation, which had been powerfully operative m. the”^ In rralnj<jr> 

large ’iiUawr.s ana 


'%r 


01^ _r p y 





CHAPTEB TCmUl AJTD VILLAOES 


towns m the oldon days, used to be dominated by the capitalist and trading 
elements whkh had adroitly managed to keep ont the highest and the lowest 
castes from representation this system of nUago oiganisstioQ u now being con 
siderably wesk-ciwd by the impact of two lands of forces. The nse of other 
classes — opictiltnrurt m character — m the first place has weakened the power of t^ 
\aiim “ ougarchy In the second place the mtnuion of the 8Ute machinery 
m the shape of a net work of Tilla« revenue establuhroents, vfllago-pobee, rillage- 
panchsyats, the vDloge educstionm system, and the like has rendered impotent 
in many respects the functions of the olden organisntion. As a consequence, the 
mral economy is receiving a new onentntion wberein the communal dmimns 
of village society ore place to a new difiercntution based on wealth 

and economic standards. Ibc old agncultural aristocracy alto— still preserved 
m mataian Tillages — u being rent m twain not only by the fictions of the 
diflerent poti# themsehTs but also by tbo mflox of new men even from other 
classes, with little weight but greater ^ mfluencc. 


loi Qradual Breaking up of the Unity of Vlllagc-altc — One of 
the most remarkable changes of late years is the breaking up of the unity of the 
nflngc-site In addition to the 2,050 towns sod viBsges there ore sKogether 374* 
recogmsable bomlets m the State that is to ^ one villsge or town out of five 
has a poro or hamlet attached to iL These harakts ate concentrated 

mostly in tbo areas 


XDpWrWkta. 

l«ti»nacW4 


STnacr 


mentioned in the mar 
gin. CSioraiLi, as it 
appeors, has the lamest 
number of these 
hamlets. The village 
of 3Iankni 0n Bankh 
eds talakn) for in 
stance has I® hamlets 
attached to it. The 
fornialxm r f hamlets is due mainly to two caufes Whero the TiDage-nte b 
not very centrally situated it may be neeeraary for some groups of cultimtors 
whoso lands aro remote to remove from the village-site and set up a hamlet of their 
own lelf-con tamed asfaraspossibfe to meet the IT rwjmrcments m tie immediate 
vicmitv of their fielJa. Becoodly the munl^tion of new cultirators 
from outside — either from within the State and beyond it — leads to the formation 
of thrso pomi The setting free of large grass-loods m Choraihi to auction 
led to be influx of settlers from Kahnam and elsewhere and the establuh 
roent of new hsmleti, Smee JPll it has been estlmatnl that 145 new 
nrt/tw have been form«l Of them W are m Boroda Prant (83 bemg In 
(iKtrsflhi alone) and 41 ate in Kadi Pmni (23 bemg in Last and est Kadi) It 
tv in these parti that the immigratioo of the type noted abore hoa been 
also most in evalence It mutt be added however that m the whole of Kathlawad 
there are only 10 tueh hamlets. Tbo vilUge-«tc therefore u the most cunaoltdated 
In that dlvinon doc no doubt to the comparative fnsecunty of that region. 


Thu break-up of the village site is also doe in a manner to dehbemto 
**tate policy An onler of Hta IlrghneM dated the 0th February lOlC recog 
nl-ctl the ditfiraltlM which tbe people felt aboot looking after their fields, 
where th riHipc site was remote from their homes. It permitted mrh 
people to IrtiDil bonws and even set up a setthroent of tbe nlUge tvpe with 
the fall complement of a eel f-con tamed vdlage-eervirc of Sirforr (carpenters) 
fitAars (hU k-miith ) atocAu (cobllen*) watchmen sravenger^ etc -tJorh eettl^ 
menu If ther exceeileil jO hoa'M were t be treated on (he footing of a 
\ilbge Tbe^e prtnit were to l>e c-tlabitshed on some standanl planv with rtwds 
awl pen ppoees and ollwr eonNTmenerv fjuctlv how many of ft I4,> newpimi 
in the l-vsile »Te the remit of thu pJmr I tbe State it i riot po^lble 
toilel rmlne llul at aus rate tbe rloie rormpntulnwe ahrh exnted prevyuudy 
in tl t ujirat tillage Itetaeen viliige site and midentwl area u reruJniy pa*^ing 
a»av at l^^t m tbethorruhi tract. 

Tlu want rfmrTv*poTji fence 11 din f rateil m (he marginal t«( 4 e given almre 
(Ijora hi I the molt striking Imtance Taking onlr f rtnal ttlUges the average 
y paUtnm j<eT vifltge In that iraet li not moeh l<elrw tl averape f if the 

The fgam u VI hore ti 1 iH fuuaui aaj BKiLaMiaU. 
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State But tulouff tlie total residential areas into account, the average falls 
to 244 or exactly half With Trans-Saharmati and the other areas mentioned in 
the table such is the case to a less extent The greatest correspondence is 
found curiously enough in Charotar, where there is a very organised village- 
settlement and also luRani Mahals where the village site easts almost m 
name In Ivathiav ad also, there are few pm as and the number of villages corres- 
ponding closely to that of residential areas 

102 Houses in Urban and Rural Areas— The change mtj^e of houses 
IS not the least noticeable feature of present day life in the larger viUages and towns 
Para 62 of tlie last Census Report contained an excellent account of the various 
trmes of houses The changes that are being gi-adually introduced were also bnefly 
noticed in that para, to which the reader may be referred The tendency is imv 
to build more open houses ^vlth more ^vindows and doors hghting on the roads The 
wmdowsareno longer httle chmks high above the road level as they 
used to be m the olden days Thus the nev style of houses pomts to a greater 
sense of security and comfort The thatched roof is giving place to tiles and 

even among Kohs, Eabaris and such hlce classes tiled or bnck built 

structures are not uncommon It has been observed that m the drier belts the 
houses have flat roofs , in Katluawad vhere stone is plentiful, the structures 
have often pucca stone-bmlt v alls It is mterestmg also to note m this connection 
that the character of the roof varies with the ramfall In tracts where 
'-he ramfall is hcav^^ the huts have ridged roofs with gables The last 
Census Renort for Bombay pointed out that “ the border line of flat roofs 
SSed J^tty fairly vk the hue of 25 mch-rainfall ” T^e homes of the 
Ammistic tribes which used to be a collection of detached huts, not unlike a Kaffir 
Kraal, are also begiumng to show the Races of modem influence Among 
many sections of these tribes notably those who have had a httle schoohng and have 
come under the influence of towns like Dublas and Chodhras, houses of the more 
usual t}me are met with more than one loom and larger entrances 
Generally the rise m worldly circumstances is mdicated by the separation of cattle 
from the livmg rooms In the poorest class of house, the cattle aie ac- 
commodated even m the same room as the family Even where circumstances of 
life are easier, as m the case of richer Bhanvads and Rabaris, social halnts have 
so ruled that’h^^ng rooms should bo close to the stalls for their cattle and sheep. 

103 Number of inhabited Houses in Urban and Rural Areas— 
The number of inhabited houses m towns in 1921 shows an increase of only 439 
or 0 4 per cent over the figures of houses m the 
same areas m 1911 The mcrease m population 
IS however 13,642 or 3 3 per cent In villages, the 
number of inhabited houses m 1921 show an in- 
crease of 6,109 or 1 5 per cent over the figure m 
identical areas in 1911 The rural population has 
increased withm the same period by 4 9 per cent 
Glenerally as pointed out m para 65 the mcrease m 
houses has not been so rapid as the mciease 
m the population It now appears that m towns 
more than in the country, new houses have not been 
built fast enough to house the increasing population 
concluded from his figures that both m toivn and 
nearly kept pace with the population 

104 Areality and Proximity of Towns and Villages— Calculations 
m regard to the areahty and pioxnnity of toivns are an mterestmg index of ur- 
bamsation The margm sets out the com- 
parative figures smee 1911 The figures for 
1911 (as given m the last Census Report) have 
been revised accordmg to corrected area 
From this point of view, Charotar with its 8 
towns gives the smallest areahty, viz , 33 4 
square miles, per town The Rasti Tract with 
its 6 towns comes next wnth 69 6 square miles 
Generally the older accordmg to areahty 
should correspond to the order accordmg to 
urban ratios {vide para 82) But of course 
the test of the proportion of urban popula- 


Nmnbor of porsons per inhabited 
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3 0 
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4 1 


Mr Govmdbhai m 1911 
country, the houses pretty 



Areahty of towns in 


square miles (calcu 

Division 

lated on 

corrected 


area) 


1921 

1911 

State 

109 3 

193 6 

Central Gujarat 

101 2 

120 1 

South Gujarat 

225 9 

301 1 

North Gujarat 

203 1 

219 0 

Kahiawad 

226 3 

225 3 
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bon to tlie total i8 far more c or re c t If all towns were more or lc« of the •amo 
sue tlien arewlity conld have been ntilised as a Terr good crtterion of nrbajuaabon. 
The areohty of villages, taking onlv revenue villa^ and not rwnlenhal areas 
u 2^ Moare mflea per viTage m the State In Sooth Gujarat end Kathlawad 
where vtijagcs fairly correqxmd to resadenhal areas, the nreahty is 2*3 and 4 8 
reapectively Ta kin g the total nomber of reodential areas, which is 3,h22, the 
areality is reduced to 23 square milei. The Htnatton m haraan Prani there- 
fore fsiriy represeata the average for the State In 1911 takmg a total of 2 875 
vaUages, the areaUty was 2*83 In the Bombay Presidency the areah^ of towns 
u617 square miles. In Bntish Qnjarat, the areality is 281*8 which u higher 
than the State, But this method of comparison is misleading as pointed 
cat above and as a matter of fact British Gnjarmt is more urbanised thsn 
thu State, 


The mean distance of towns, on the nssampboc of each to be a pomt, m the 
Baroda Stnto is 14 miles* that is to sny if all the ports of the State were 
compact, and the towns were equidistant from one another a man will have to 
walk 14 mdee on an average from one town to another In Ocntral Gnjamt, tho 
distance a the least, 10*8 mflea. In South Gujarat and Kathiawad the pronmity 
of towns 18 in each case rather more than Ifl mflea. In horth Gujarat it is 16*3 
miles. The mean drstance between villagea fnot lendenbal areas) is skoflarly 
found to bo 1*8 mflea in the State. In S^th Gujaint and Knthiawad tho 
pronmity of vfllagea b 1*66 and 24 miles reflectively In Central 
and North Gujarat, the correspondiog figures arc 1*6 and 1*8 miles 
respectively 

PART ll 

The City of Baroda 

105. Population of tho City — Tbepoirulatkmof theCStyutU 712. In 
cloded m thu total are 2 034 persons residing in tho Cantonment withsn sren of 
one square tnfle which lies to the north-west of the City from which it ts separated 
by the ^ lahwsimtrL The Camp population consbts of an Indian infantty regiment 
with Its cotnpleraent of British and Indian officers, the Besidency s few pnTste 
bnngalows belonging to Indian gentlemen sod two or three streirts of an IndUn 
bazaar of the usoal type attached to IinUan Cantonments. The number of In 
habited boa 9CS m the Camp U 713 showing a dec rroao of 78 since 1011 The 
population has also decreased by 644 since that date. Almost the only cause 
for this decrease U that a short time before the census date about 000 persons from 
tho regiment left tho stabon. The penter port of the Camp area consists of 
open spaces the residential area is therefore crowded and cannot admit of any 
expansion 


Fren if we exclmle the Camp from the total popabtlon credited to tho City 
wo do not get the figures for the Citv proper until the Rallwav arraa are 
exclmletl Uaroda Eju always been an important llaflway Station. It m at the 
lanrtkm of the Chonl ami Loop mdcms ^ the B mbay Baroda ond Central 
India llaflwav It has a largo traffic — lioth poaienper ami gnorli — and the Ball 
way stafi u alwi commensaratelT large Since 1011 its importance has Iwen 
further Incretunl br the estabhdiment towards the north of a 3larshalimg 
\anl wl teh haa deveV pod with Its Ipongakiws ami rumU Into quite a Dtlle Itaflormy 
town. The Itarshalling \ anl area has now 4*^1 boa where iK>oe exliterl In ID! I 
snth a p« pulatton of 1,331 ("TJO males smi 635 fcmalcj) The Ilsrcxtn nailiraT 
htatirm Usrlf hail 61 inhabited ” hoascs and 146 perama. llatforra and Train 
ennmeraUoa aceoanted f r 84 persotuu TwootberllailwaT ‘^tatloos — Giya Gate 
m the south-east and Mshwamitnon the oatiikirtsoftbe Palace groands — smelled 
the CitT totali bv 69 hoav-^ sml 105 perwxii Alt igetbex the Itadway areas con 
tribated In thi CenmioSI houses ami 2410 pervms to the Cltv s loUK The 
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Railway figures for 1911 were only 655 persons The figures for houses m the 
Railway areas as weU as in tlie Wards are not separately available for that Census 

The City proper therefore has a population according to the latest census of 
89,259 persons inhabiting 25,623 houses In 1911, the inhabitants of the City 
proper numbered 95,212 The number of inhabited houses (mcluding the Railway 
areas) was 27,812 m 1911 The MarshaUing Yard, as stated above, did not then 
exist If we therefore deduct 110 houses for the three Railway Stations we get 
a total of 27,702 inhabited houses for the City proper in 1911 Thus there is a 
decline of 2,079 houses and of 5,953 persons A slight adjustment has stdl to 
be made before the true figures of the decbne can be found In 1911, the City 
bmits contained the village sites of Sawad and Nagarwada In order to maintain 
identity with the Revenue Register, these places have been counted as separate 
villages in ths Census Ror a true comparison their figures (141 persons) will 
have to be added to the City totals for 1921 According to the adjusted figures 
therefore the net decbne m the City’s population is reduced to 5,812 


io 6 Area of the City Proper — The area of the City proper ml 911 was 
given out to be 8 square miles Smce that date, as a result of the revision 
settlement of the Baroda mahal, the revenue “ village ” of Baroda was form- 
ally constituted out of the survey-numbers of seven villages Sawad and 
Nagarwada village sites were formally constituted into separate villages , and an 
area of 8,984 bighas or 8 25 square rniles was marked out for the City Sub- 
sequently it appears by a later notification m 1917, Government decided to 
extend the formal boundary of the City , and the present area is now stated 
by the Mumcipahty to be 11 82 square miles But of this area it appears that 
2,566 bighas or 2 4 square miles are cultivable land The residential area 
therefore seems to be practically the same as before The City Improve- 
ment Trust which has practically charge of the whole City states that the true 
City residential area is 8 33* square miles , but they are unable to give 
the areas separately of the five wards mto which the City is divided The mumci- 
pal authorities distribute the area m the difierent wards 
as per the margm One of the largest wards is the Babaji- 
pura But it mcludes the large palace compound 
(which IS about 746 acres or 1 2 square miles) and other 
open spaces , the part left for the general popula- 
tion IS not much larger than Fatehpura Eaopura 
18 also a large district which extends from the City walls 
to the Race Course beyond the Railway Station It 
mcludes besides the mam high road many other wide 
streets and large open spaces such as the Pubhc 
Park, the Arboretum, etc Wadi now extends up to Dantesar on the east and 
to Tarsah and Majalpur m the south 


Name of 

Area in 

Ward 

square nulca 

City Ward 

0 24 

Raopura 

3 03 

Babajipura 

3 39 

Wadi 

3 37 

Fatehpura 

1 19 

Total 

11 82 


107 The Inhabited Area — The true pressure of population m the City 
cannot be undefttood until aU the open spaces — gardens, palace-grounds, parade- 
grounds and mihtary campmg places, the pla}ung fields of educational mstitutions 
and the area covered by lakes and ponds and wide roads — are excluded from the 
gross area Here we find that smce the last census, the “ thickly mliabited area” 
has remamed practically at the same figure, namely 1,066 acres or 1 66 square nules 
The road mileage has increased m the ten years from 84 to 98 On the other hand 
a large tank has been filled up and the whole of it has been laid out as a residential 
area for bungalows This new suburb is now called Sayaji Ganj with over 
30 bimgalows on the old Bhimnath tank site and is the result of the last ten 
years of city improvements m that 
direction The margm gives the area 
of thickly mhabited portion as veil 
as the gross area by the five wards 
of the City From this table it ap- 
pears that from the pomt of view of 
open spaces, the least favoured is 
the City, and then Fatehpura, Babaji- 
pura, Raopura and Wadi 

♦ It IS unfortunate that the exact area of the Citj proper cannot be stated vnth aocuraev 
The Trust figures may howe\ er be accepted as a near approximation 



Gro^ area 

Thickly in 

rroportlon of 
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habited area 

thickly Inhabit 

cd to 100 mere# 



in acres 

of pro?a art* 

City 

154 

143 

93 

Raopura 

2,323 1 

2'T7 

11 

Balmjipnra 

2,170 

272 

13 

Wadi 

2 157 

193 

9 

Fatehpura 

702 ! 

199 

20 
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io8 DenBlt> per Acre— Ilavinp regard to the tmrertaraty that «d*t* 
about the groa area of the City )t u profit to mate much out of the tkuttty 

per acre of tho grosi 


area u grron out br 



the Citr Monhnpditv 
Apart nrom thia unctr 
tointy the denutie* 
ealccuatetl on groJ« 
area ore apt to mw 
letuL Thoa on the 
formal area of Rao- 
pura ’Uard the den 
nty IB theui] to be 
only 10 0 whih 
Fotehpara ha* 13 I 
per acre Bat any 
Ixxly who knows 
tbo two area* in the 
mhabited portionB 
will agree that R*6 
puin la far more con 
c^edthon tho other 
The accompanying 
map of the City by 
wards show* howeyer 
tbo density of the 
ward* in the thirklr 
inhabited areas. 
The moat congested 
portion of the Chty u 
the City \\ Btd itself 


enelosed within the 


four walls — its gross mnmcrpal area bemg only ICl acres, B ithm this small 
Lmit or about one thirty fifth of the total residential arm • about one-fifth 
of tho population of tho City proper is congregated with only the thiekly 
inhabited area howepcr this d Bproportion i maeh redured hut even then 
on 14 percent of this area olioat 10 percent of the population are ronrentrat 
ed liabaiipnro and Ilaopora together constitute just alwot half of the 
tbwklv mhal itesl area The pt paiition of these wants ii also about 51 per cent 
of the tutsL 


Taking lensitics into sreount 04 0S2 persons or oyer Tt. per rent of the total 
populatuin bye under a den^y of o\'eT SH to the acre The meun d nsity of the 
whob I it> ralmlatnl on the groiw orra is about 1_ per sere which shows a ilegrre 
of sparseness which r\‘en the most luxurious ganlec iti might enw 1 ut in 
reaUty it » not so On the reswlential area as rah uLifeil 1 r th Impn yement 
Ttu t the density i» 17 per acre If wc exclu le only tie space eoveretl 
b\ the gardens and the Ukes an 1 not the rood-aira and the open spares 
withm the City we get a dendty of _5 per acre But if we (onwler the net 
mbslitedarra only the density nws U 81 per acre which a we lave seen 
rorre^pnnds to the sUte of thmgs in th most eongestol towns of the ^'tate 
— (m/e para, 0^) 

IDQ. Comparison v^ith other Cities— C >mp4ri<^ n a 1th t wnsan letties 
in other Irslun hulen nml rrovinccs IS only porsd I n tl lu m f the grrH>.< 

area for prem malls it h on this t tal arm that th lenuttca for < th r torn 
have l.een oiTubird SilHH^Urr Tal I I\ pves tlie Icn ilT per sottare mile 
of the whole area a ps n 1 r tl»e Munrii lity it further tales Irt tb* whole 
paipalata n. But the llatlwav am are n t Irsclu ! 1 in tin* gn area f It'K 
s*{«rr mil in teoil f the fomu! area, it seem^ nl^o pr per to take P 33 seju r 

mre^ a tl*e area » f the ( itr pn sjyM ant mment tl in (ahuUtmff tite 
I nvlT f If tlie < itr the p.,prtijthin of l) Ita laar arm may le* rtcin le^I 
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On tins basis tbe density of tbe City and tbe Camp is 9,881 to the square mile 


In the margin comparative figures 
are given of ceitain cities accord- 
ing to the figures received from 
the Supermtendents of Census 
Operations Baroda City m this 
list comes fairly low m density 
The two othei Gujarat cities of 
Ahmedabad and Surat have each 
much higher densities than our 
Capital Jaipur has over four 
tames as many people to the square 
mile as this city But Hyderabad 
(Deccan) and Mysore cities seem 
less congested The Imperial City 
of Delhi with its large formal area 
has less than one-fourth the den- 


JTamo of Cifcy 


Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Surat 

Karachi 

Poona 

Madras 

Mlu 

Hyderabad 

Bangalore 

Mysore 

Jaipur 

Shrinagar 

Baroda vnth Canlonmcni 


Density per 
Area square mile 


24 48,900 

11 24 910 

3 30,484 

11 19 717 

40 6,370 

28 19 077 

112 2,178 

61 7,926 

10 12,147 

9 6 8,837 

3 40 009 

9 10 000 

0 S3 , <?7 


sity of Baroda In size this city is about one-twelfth of Delhi, less than a fifth of 
Hyderabad, and more than a third of Bombay , but it is about the same size as 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Mysore, Shnnagar, and three tunes that of Surat and 
Jaipur 


I lo Variation in Population— The dechne m the population of the Cily 
proper has been already estimated (vide para 105) to be by 5,812 or G 1 per cent 
since 1911 The census decrease smee 1911 is onlv 4,089 or 4 3 per cent In 
fact the City proper has been decreasmg m population smee 1891 Taking only 
census figuies mto account smee 1891, r 

the decrease is 18 4 per cent Since Variation 

1901, when the general population has Voar fn,m“re wiurisins 

increased, the City has decreased by proper vions Census loo 

8 8 per cent As already pomted out 

the census rate of decrease does not isoi 112,471 100 

give the full extent of the loss m —10 o so 4 1 

population which the City has 1021 01 778 —43 8i 0 j 

suffered m the decade This pro- ' 

gressive declme since 1891 is one of the most disqmetmg features of succes 
sive censuses m the State The decrease m 1901 amounted to 10 6 in 
the City (or 10 8 mcludmg the Camp) The decrease' m that year was due no 
doubt to tbe ravages of plague and famme But it is less than the rate of de- 
crease m the general population of the State, because the City total was 
swollen by refugees from famme areas The famme poor houses con- 
tamed no less than 1 ,100 such derehets In 1911, the effect of plague on the 
smunval rate and of successive bad harvests and continued mdustnal depres- 
sion was seen in the decrease of 4 7 per cent in the population The report of 
1911 stated that “ m 1901 uncooked Khichdi was freely distributed to Dakshani 
Brahmans and cooked one to jMusahnans as a charity from the State,” but 
that under more enhghtened regulations brought about smee then, chant}'' was 
restricted only to the really destitute Thus these idlers must have drifted 
away from the City findmg that there was no further scope for their mdolence 
klr Govmdbhai also refers to the operation of certain adnunistrative measures 
such as the reduction of the State Military, the decrease m the Jail population and 
the abolition of the famme poor houses as additional contnbutory causes to the 
decrease in the Ci-fy population in 1911 Such administrative measures can only 
account for the decrease if m other respects the population is assumed to be 
stationaiy AVc have therefore to consider the two aspects from which solely 
variation in population can he effected — namely migration and ntal 
occiureiices 


III Migration in the City— Let us take migration We are 
liowever hampered m our discussion by the lack of figures of emigration 
from the cit}' The balance of migration cannot therefore be indicated 
But at any rate the figures of immigration since 1891 can be studied mth 
advantage The margin gives the figures of persons enumerated in the Citv 
whose birth places are outside the limits of the State smee 1891 There i\as a 
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Urpe drop in 1001 doe no doabt to the m^udct of tbo 
f a rnine , whudi kept tbo mmuginnti airny from the 
Chf In 1011 the eonditjon* more or lea approocb- 
cd the nomuiL In 1021 ogam there is a decrease 
not onlr in aheohite fignrea hat also jproponionQteh' 
to the total popalation of the Gtj The proportion 
of those resident* of the CHy who were bora outside 
the State wa* 203 per mille in 1011 and 258 m 1021 
Calnilsting by the Longitail Method during the 
decade 1801 1001 44 05 mumgranta are ertimated to have come. In the next 
decade they came in Inrpr number* apTwrently *Bnd the total figuie* at 11380 
Latin the 1 ate*t decade, the number of arrival* i* reduced to 8 380 AsthoRaflaTiT 
Matahalhnp \anl hu* been formed ifnco 1011 and aa 70 per cent of ita 
pomlaUon u foreign born, wo have to reduce the above figure by about 
a ^uiand to get at the total number who came to the (5ty proper within the 
decade Tbo real immigrant* to the City have therefore decreaaed largely 
unlike the state of thn^ m tbo State generally Tbo balance wa* thcrofore not 
very favourable to tbo C5tv if we aatume howevex that the balance wa* a* much 
aa m the State genera Dy nreapectivo of any natural variation the population 
of the City proper ahoukl have increoaed from 0531 S to 00,250 at the migra 
tion rate oi increaae of I 1 per cent, (tidspai* 68) The preaent population 
on the •ame area a* in 1011 n 80 400 Tnu* if the balance of migration Is a* 
calculated for the whole State the decrease through natural cause* would amount 
to 0350 or nearly 7 000 


I LamlfiuU t 
CstJ Irtm tmu 
I aim Kxtm 

mt 11 at 

IWl 14.43* 

1*11 S*4W7 

1*31 34 441 


113 The Totel of Birth* and DcAths In the Decade — Let n* see 

what tbo record of vital occuTreuccs tell* u*. Tbo number of regutered birth* m 
the City during the last ten year* was 20 443 The regiitered death* during 
the •srae penod amoonted to 30338 of which 7 180 death* occurred »mong*t 
mfants, 6337 among children aged 1-5 and 23 ”80 among person* aged 5 year* 
and over The rcgiater of birth* ami deaths la more accurately done m thb 
city than elsewhere m tbo State becaojo the compalsory law la here enforced 
fairly ngoroualy But the figure* nro atiH far from accurate. The average 
annual numlwr of birth* regutered ia 2,044 while the average annual number 
of primary vaccinations amongst infant* under ono year ts 2342. Obviouily 
tbortfore the registration » defective Aport from thu, it must bo rememlKTW 
that mo*t aU female*, if their home* are outside go to their native places on the 
occasion of then: first confinement. In this the birth* of many children 

Iwloogmg to normally resident families In the Citvaro recorded ebewbero There 
are rooghly 12,000 women m the State whose birth place* ire outside the City Of 
these 40 per cent, may bo taken to be mamed. If each of them go at least once 
during the decade for their confinement there will be about 4300 btr^s not register 
ed in the City at alL Under these clmimstances we have to fall back on 000 of 
the s-anous expedient* for estimating the number of births tod deaths. In 
Appendix II it has been calculated that 22,093 birth* to 10 000 women of the 
child l>eanng age* 15-46 a the norma! rate of fertilits for ten year* m the f^ate 
Conditions of the Citv arc however peculkr The sex ratio give* a preponderance to 
the male hi the popolatton of the City a* compared to the ^tatc oi o whole In the 
general population there are 032 women to a thotuand men. In tbe City the pro- 
portion t* onlr 837 The proportion of children under 10 vear* of age (who are 
prraumably the *arvrTnr* amongit the Imih* In Ihe decaile) to 100 
mamed female* age*115-40i* 13- m Dara*!* Citr and 107 in the‘'tateas a 
whole This is a *are evidence of lownru of births which u seen also 
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in the censuses of 1011 and 1901 — cwfc Sul 1 
dwrr Table \ of Chapt r \ The mortality 
rate f r th age period 0-10 is attnut the same 
in the t'lty a* m the State The margin 
gives the ratios per each census year and the 
mean of the wb fe perp L Tb refore the 
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births therefore that must have occurred m City during the ten years is 
31,540 The registered deaths are 36,797 The standard of accuracy m 
regard to death registration is much greater than m respect of births 
generally as pointed out abeady , especially is this true m regard to 
mortuary returns m the City Following Mr Hardy’s method, the popula- 
tion of 1921 aged 10 years and over* m the City (mcludmg Eailway areas 
but excludmg the Camp) is deducted from the population of 1911, on the same area 
but of aU ages The remamder, 24,634, would 
represent approximately the deaths durmg the 
decennium, aged 6 years and upwards Now 
the total registered deaths among persons aged 
5 years and upwards is 23,780 When we con- 
sider that the figure of 24,634 mcludes 
also persons in the Eailway areas which 
are not brought under registration, we can 
see that the registration of deaths is very fauly 
accurate on the whole Thus takmg a total 
of 37,000 deaths and 31,640 buths a net deficit of about 6,500 is accounted 
for 

1 13 , Migration to Suburbs due to Street Improvements — We see 

therefore that natural causes have mamly contributed to the total decrease 
A further contributory cause has been the displacing of hovels by street-widenmg 
operations The total number of houses m Baroda City proper (excludmg the Camp 
and Eailway areas) amounted to 41,620 m 1911 In 1921, the numbers declmed 
to 40,823 showmg a decrease of 697 houses 
In the margm the houses are shewn by 
wards The total of houses shows an m- Name of Ward 
crease in City and Eaopura Wards only 
Wadi shows the most decrease The number 
of occupied houses m the City (mcludmg Total Citv 
Camp) has decreased from 28,603 to 26,870 
or by 1,733 Takmg only the city proper, Fa^ehpnra 
we have estimated m para 106 the dechne Raopura „ 

in occupied houses to be 2,079 In the city ajipura,, 
there are 3 6 persons per occ upied house , 

so at that rate, the declme m population should be about 7,300 But the total 
decrease has been only 6,812, of whom nearly 4,000 are accounted for by natural 
decrease The widenmg of the Lehenpura and Eaopura mam roads was mention- 
ed as one of the causes of the decrease m the number of occupied houses m 1911 
Smce then, the Improvement Trust has been regularly constituted and scheme 
after scheme of street widenmg has been undertaken Almost all the congested 
Pols (or quarters) of the city have been treated to what Mr Patnck Geddes calls 
“ conservative surgery ” Dilapidated houses have been cleared, narrov and 
filthy lanes have been widened and repaired, obstructmg houses have been demo- 
lished , breathmg spaces have been opened out m the heart of slums and 
a net-work of roads has been pushed out all over the City The mcrease m 
road mileage has been already mentioned The number of houses demo- 
lished cannot be stated accurately But it is certainly considerable It is 
certainly true that better t)'pes of residential houses are m evidence aU over 
the city and particularly m tiie superior residential quarters It is the cheaper 
hovels that have disappeared In the urgency of street-improvements, the 
question of providmg for the displaced population could not ha\e been 
given prominence at first But later when the number of displaced famihes 
became larger, every scheme of improvement was accompamed by pronsions 
fo housmg the dislodged population But m the meantime where did the 
people go ^ 

The answer to this question will be found perhaps m the vanation m 
the population of the villages that be withm a tivo mile radius of the citj 


Number of 

Vanation 

houses num 

since 1911 

bored in 1021 


40,823 

—097 

8,580 

+493 

0,067 

—004 

4,927 

—332 

11,805 

+302 

9,304 

—660 


Population of 1911 
Population of 1921 
Bo duct 

Deduct remainder 
Difference 
= deaths aged 6 


95,8G7 

91,778 

20,446 aged 0 10 

71,333 

24,534 

years and upwards 


^ Corrected age-rctums — vide Chapter V 
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The rrairgmiUy Dot«l 10 village* ebcnr mn 
increaje of 000 or S*6 per cent on their 
population m 1911 The decrmc* occur 
only m 6 oat of theec 10 vilUpe*. The 
other TiJlagT?* sboir culistanttol inemue* 
for their population particnlarlr Dantcaor 
Tbo Bared* ilahel to which they belong 
haa only nn incrcaae of 512 or hardlv 
one per cent 'WlthoTit thcwi vilbges tho 
talulm would have ihcwn a decrease of 
454 Tho other vilhjgea m the talaka, 
even the strong one*, ^nemlly ahow a 
decTcaae mch oaBhaOi, larnama, Itola and 
otherplace*. The inference jairreaisti bio that 
tho whole of thi* incrceee t* doe to imnugranta 
from the aty * The rent of the diiplaced 
population most be aaBamed in the abeencoof 
ony definite data to have added to tho over 
cpowdJng in the aty or otherwise to hare 
emigrut^ from tho city 

ii 4 « Reduction In the Armj Effective* — The two nuun caoee* of 
the decrease m population have been mentioned One minor caoeo reniaina to bo 
itoted Tho total actual stren^ of the cfiectivci of the Htato army by tho 
disbanding of about 500 mostly recruited from the np-conutry or the Deccan 
If bxiJf of these are mamed men with founlic*, about a thousanil persona may 
bo deemed to have left the aty 

115 , Population not to far Benefited through Industry — The 
above diacoasion has proceeded on tbo OMumption that tho City has gamed at the 
same ratio ns tho general population from migraMotu But proUal ly the tmlh u 
that if there 1 * no actual losa, the figure* of immigrontB and emigranta arc about 
enoml The City ha* had bttle or no Induttrial development dunng these jYata. 
Ttw number of person* engaged in hidustrv transport and trade is 40*8 per cent 
of total worheia- In 1911 the proportion was 38 o Taking onlv induitty the 
proportion of mdturtnal workcra m the city has decreased frDm2f*2 per cent 
to 23 4 The proportion of total worken to total populatfon hni also fallen 
from 46 7 per cent to 43 5 per cent Thia i* aUo indicated by the Subsidiary Tabk 
Y of C hapter \ wherem the proportion of children under 10 to 100 able-liodieil 
peraon* aged 15-40 ia seen to have increased from 44 m 1911 to 48 m 19^1 In 
fact this proportHm ha* rteadily risen from 1901 ihowing that tho City I* 
losing if anvtmng In its al le-bod^ element who arc either emigrating or being 
killed oil by high mortality 

Tholack of ItKluitnalenterpn'eiii shewn in the character of the ncmpation* 
of those Inmugronts who have crnio from AbmcTlnlia I Sirat Karra Brooch 
Kathiawail nwl Bewa Kantha {nJf Plate Tal lo \X\ div-ms^einn the next 
paragraph) Cut of 10 833 such fmmifTants Afit arr wi rtrr* and of (hw only 
63 are worker* in tl e local tuilh Thu'< this Citr adwrscU nfferted I y 

the competitinn of '^urat Broach aid Ahmed*l«d The mill ieJustrv of llin 
ritr has retnametl statlonarv so tar os population !-» conccriH^l although a few 
amallcr industnen bare liren started rcccntlv thev have not in lucetl os yet any 
d fleetkm of Ulsjut from the ootsnlr ‘‘ince the Census biaevcr th Plate 
ba^ rcsoltfi! opon having It* rran Ilallaav WorkslN ps nml running it i wn Bail 
w ra. Ncartce f ova (Jate ritenurr J niMing opemtk n ha e )>em undertaken. 
Work wa alrrailv in progress when the ren as was taken, a is s-vn m tlie large 
itwrenv- fDanti-ur Tillage In the neicl bourbocsl f nhwh the Imihlmgs » re 
1>egan ''Hire the lUte f the ren 0 hs a i ral rge Influx f labour ha come 
mthisaurk arwl I am inf notsl that al ut I persm are th w settMl m 
the TKinrtv f th (I va Hate **tatMrn and tL Tarsali Militarv Iim when lb 
w rk hoj»s are in full aorkmg order it M eipretnl a Urge tUilaas setllmtent 
• ill esentnate m tire near futate \ to lnflu*tnjl xjnt sum among tl pro- 

la ti K> n. ru'faLoaot ll ( 1 snt rl» li P f- et IS* »d aril N * raaL* 
k is t I emnl^'l to ibn Cyio-* f lLi~- viCae- k*T* Wo* nrl -twid hi th nJc Ut nn 
•I .»s n i o 
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jectcd enterprises mentioned in para 55, a ivoollen mill in the city is hem^ estab- 
lished But generall)’’ speaking the city has not been much of a beneficiary so 
far in mdustrial development * 

116 Immigrants from Selected Areas by Ag^and Occupation — 

It IS of great economic interest to know to what extent the neighbpunng parts of 
British Gujarat have contributed to the occupational distnbution m'the City The 
State Tal^e XXY has therefore been compiled The total number of immigrants 
to the city from outside the State is 24,441 -Of these, rather less than half or 
10,853 cpme from neighbouring Districts and States of ' 

Gujarat The margmal statement gives the ratios for 
immigrants fi;om the different parts Kaira of course 
supplies the largest nuhiber , but Ahracdabad which is 
remoter contributes more than Broach or Surat wluch are 
nearer. Of these 10,853 immigrants' 4,947 are workers 
State service absorbs 1 ,103 workers or 22 3 per cent 04 
of these immigrant State servants arc women Artisans 
of all kinds are represented by 888 workers (93 females) qt 
17 9 per cent There are 576 shopkeepers* (93 females), 

138 beggars and religious mendicants, 55 mill hands (18 
females) and 1,030 “ others ” The few mill hands 
amongst these immigrants are mostly from Kathiai\ad 
be the chief attraction , and in this respect Kaira contnbutes the largest number 
among workers — 501 workers or 51 per cent of these immigrant State servants 
Presumably most of these State seivants are from the Patidar community of 
Bntish Charotar 175' State servants come also from other Indian States m 
Kathiawad, 125 from Ahmcdabad, 113 from Surat and only 78 from Broach 
Female workers number 807 The proportion, of imrnigrants supported by State 
ser\uce m the City is 20 4 per cent 


Namo of * 

h 

Percentage 

Gujarat Distncts 

of imrai 


♦grants to 


total 

Ahmcdabad 

14 r 

Kaira , 

3D 2 

Surat , 

10 

Broach 

10 2 

Kathmirnd 

21 6 

Ro^NTikantha 

5 


State service seems to 


The division by affe-periods shows us that the immigrants to the city from these 
seLcted areas are mostly of the age of 15 apd upwards Their number is 8,415 
(4,732 males, 3,083 fenjalcs) or 77 5 per cent pf the total 'The number of depen- 
dent males is 1 ,992, the males under 16 years of age are 1 ,340 Presumably workers 
of both sexes are not found among the children under 16, bht the table 
does not shov this Assuming this to be true, the^ale workers are 80 2 per cent 
of adult male immigrants, while the female workers are only 23 6 per cent of adult 
female iinraigrants • 

117 Distribution of I tnmigrknts— Coming now to the total of allim- 
migrnnts to the City from outside its limits, we append a marginal statement 
giving the necessary ratios vuth compara- 
tive figures for 1911 The distncts of the 
State contribute more largely now to the 
City immigrants than they did 10 y fears ago 
Of the divisions of the State, besides Vhe 
Baroda Prant, Kadi PraM contributes the 
largest number, and m proportion to their 
population, Amreh and Okfiamandal Praiits 
together have a larger ^hare of the immigrants 
than Navsan Prant ThG proportion of re- 
presentatives from the contiguolis tenitory m Bfitish Gujarat and other Indian 
States in Gujarat and Kathiawad is also much large? The “ outsiders from 
remoter parts of India are far fewer now thanb^ore The number of imijugrants 
from Europe and Amgnca has also decreased 

The proportion qf foreign-bom to the total City population is' 363 per mille 
mthis census, m 1911 , the corresponding proportion was 348 The proportion 
of immigrants has therefore sbghtly increased, because of the deebne m the total 
population , buf thd absolute figures of immigrants show a decrease by 1 029 or 
about 3 per cent ^ ’ 

Taking the immigrants by wards and divisions of the city, the Railway areas 
show the largest element of the foreign-bom — between 00 to 70 per cent* The 
Camp comes next with 60 per cent Of the wards of the City proper, Raopura has 
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the Umrt proportion of Immigrante — the official da* and the Earopeon reiidenta 
bdnc found m thu nrea. Babajipura ahem 36 per cent, of h» pcpolation a* 
im:m^»ranta — a large number of them 'bemg from the Deccan. 'Ine Wadi awl 
Citv AVoida aro the most native of the qoartera jf the aty 
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Box RatlSa and Variation bj Wards — It U Interesting to find 
thatTchere the aei ratio lathe moat uniform 
there the decline of population has been 
the greoteet. The exception u the Camp 
area which owing to- the accident of 
a third of Ha regiment leaving the ata 
non jort before the cenaua, has lost in 
population. The margin gives the 
neccaaaiT fifjixcs.* Tbo largca t decrease bat 
occuiieif in the City and Wadi 'Wards, 
where thtj, women and rntn- approach equa 
lity in numbera and hero abo it may 
be added that the imm^rant element u 
the leaat in ovidenco. 


One other interesting point may be emphasised m connection with the variation 
by vrords. Tbe T\ adl is the oldeat part of City which extends np to the 
rwnon of the lakes on the north-east and to the Qojii Gate station and beyond In 
the south where the beginnings of tdodem mdustiy hare already become manifest. 
The Wadi used to be the place of residenre of the old anitocrncy but with the with 
dimwnl of populdtlon'^to the Fort, ha a result of the wars and dangera of the 
eighteenth century the declmo of this fine old quarter with Its fine templeasnd 
monuments may be said' to have coromcneed Since then tbe movement of fhe 
population has been furtber westward and toArards the north and north west 
as south west. The foor walls that encldae tbe city distnot have made the 
bouses there very congested The reeking jwb of *1110 olden days bAjnging 
to distinct dames and castes of peopb used to form cnU it arc, tbo entrances to 
which were closed by heavy doors. TBeao doors have now been broken down. Tbe 
aHeva are being widened wherever possible and numerous unhealthy dwdUncs have 
been swept away Out of a total of 14 000 houses m these two wards only 
8,880 are now inhabited SUndaida of living ^vo also mereased and the 
wealthier classes have sought ^JnOTe open spaces Vor their houses. The riao of 
SavaiiGani (biTUopuro'Wardiaaa suburb to ca^r for this da* is doe to 
thb desire. The figures show therefore, that ns we'go due west, tbo dedrne in 
population U less and le*. Tbo Wadi Clt^ FateEpura* Babojipura and Raopura 
an show decreadng ratios of dsdme from east to weit\ 

no Tcnemetit Censai— Scope of the Enqiilo— ^e now coudude 
this chapter by presenting the resolta of the special cnmiflT into the kind and dis- 
tnlmtmn of tenem nU that was undertsken in tbe CiM At the fWire of the 
Government of India in the Mucation IXpartment thA Ptale undertook to 
collect special information for the cifr of Baroda alono os i^™ the orJy pW 
foe which the informatkm was likely to be naeful Local cpndrtlons differ so greatly 
In India that It was w«el> dendwl to leave to tbe local Superiiiji tendenta of tVn«a 
Qpr^tioosto work out their own methods with reference to the kind of stati tics 
that srere of local Interest Here in thb Btatc a speeW house-list was 
detivsl wberehv the following items of information couhl be collected — 

(a) the nature of the stinctore i,c whether purca or k-utcha (made of 
hnck or of rmi 1 etc ) 

{}) the kind of structure from the point of new of Ks us(. whetbet a a 
pnrat reeilehce shop godown, etc 

(c) tbe number of Doors in the slructarr 

(d) Whether tie boilhng b the pn petty of th-fsc reckling in ft or Is 

rented to th m „ , , 

() the nnmWr of Umibes occupying the structure a wdj a the nomlier 
f room occupied by each 

(/) how tar th re 1 evidence < f uverm wding from th nutni-w of -cni 
pant per l>oiVltiig awl 

“(y) the da ificatiin of structures according to the nufnlier f f n »m li 
each 
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Tlie above mformatioii may be found m the State Tables XIX-XXIII , 
(a) and (b) mil be found :n State Table XIX and correspondmg Subsidiary Table 
V , (c) uill be got from State Table XX and Subsidiary Table VI , (d) is indicated 
in the final columns of State Table XXI and Subsidiary Table VII , (e) is found 
m the first part of these tables as also m the second half of State Table XXIII 
and Subsidiary Table IX , (/) is shemi m State Table XXII and Subsidiary Table 
VIII , and (g) is contained in the first half of State Table XXIII and of ^Subsidiary 
Table IX The State Tables XIX-XXII contaui the details per each circle 
State Table XXIII gives the details jJcr each Watd The Subsidiary Tables 
(V-VIII) corresponding to the State Tables XIX-XXII summarise the figures by 
Wards , Siibsidiarj' Table IX (which corresponds to State Table XXIII) gives the 
figures for the city as a nhole ^ 

120 Subsidiary Table V — Classification of Structures — At the 

outset of the enquiry one was met mth the difficulty of how to define “ building ” 
The question was whether to choose a stnictiiral umt, or some unit correspondmg to 
some municipal assessment The structural unit is well-understood locally and the 
distinction between a inalan and a ghar is well within the comprehension of the 
people On the other hand, the municipal assessment basis nught have raised 
suspicions about the object of the enquiry It was deemed advisable therefore to 
stick to the structural definition At the same tune, along with the makan-numbors 
the census numbers on “ houses ” were also shewn in the same house-list The en- 
quiry was conducted from October to December m the year previous to the Census, 
so that it ivas not in any way synchronous Finally it must be added that the 
enquiT)’’ was Imuted only to the City proper and excluded the Railway stations 
and settlements and the Cantonment area 

Altogether there wore 22,787 separate buildings or structures enumerated m 
this period The total of houses according to the standard defimtion 
numbered about that tome was 40,823 Thus there were 66 8 structures to every 
100 “ houses ” Of these the largest number or 08 7 per eent consisted of private 
dwelling houses, bungalows, shops and residences combmed and other such 
residential tenements in the occupation of the inhabitants There were 
besides 1,124 shops, 883 Government buildings, 401 places of religious woiship, 
258 godowms, 45 educational buildings, 41 factory bmldings, 16 dispensanes, 
5 theatres and 4,355 other kinds (includmg vacant pnvate buildings) The 
largest proportion of shops (or 01 per cent ) are m the City and Raopura 
Wards Government buildings are mostly found m the Raopura and Babajipura 
Wards, mostly in the Kothi and the Sursagar quarters The largest number of 
temples are m the City and Wadi Wards 

Of the total -of 22,787 bmldings only 4,220 or 18 6 per cent drelutcha bmlt 
The smallest proportion of hutclia built structures is found in the city district, 
where the w^ealthier residents of the older type still reside Only 123 Lutcha 
buildings qut of a total of 6,916, or httle over 2 per cent are found m 
that ward The other wards are thus arranged according to the frequency 
of lutcha tenements— -Wadi (17 1), Babajipura (20 0), lUbpura (28 3) and 
Fatehpura (47 2) 18 out of the 41 factory buildings are m the Raopuia ward, 

mostly in the neighbomhood of the Railway fine, which is gradually growing 
to be a distinctive industrial quarter 

A similar enqmry less detailed however appears to have been taken m the last- 
census But the absolute figures are nowhere available The last Report (p 24) 
gives only the bare ratios for the city as a whole In 1911, 20 per cent of the 
houses were showm as kutcha If this proportion is to be beheved then, the 
present figures show an improvement m the style of buildmgs 

•I2I Subsidiary Table VI— Classification by Floors— The 

marginal statement compares the general result of 
the classification of floors with the ratios 
of the pioneer enquiry m 1911 referred to 
m the above para The very high struc- 
tures of 1911 have more or less con- 
tinued the same, only the ground floor tene- 
ments have been either demobshed on ac- 
count of street improvements or been un- 
proved to the next higher class 
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T*tiM by wards, wb pm the tnlWt itractTirM m tbe City distnct Oat of 
64)ie bn3&]g* there 1 102, or 18 0 per cent, are withgroand floors only But 
2,215 or S7 4 per cent, bo TB three floors m tint diftncL Tbete ere only 1<C bniM 
logs m the whole city with more than 8 flooii cf these 113 are m the cltv (hstnet 
alone The other wards are hereby arranged according to the pertentnpe 
of thenrgronnd floor teDements to the total stTnetnrea in each — ^^VQdl(43 1) 
Raopoia (50*2) Babajipora (6*^5) and Fatehpum (05*2) It will be seen that the 
City Ward just a inraoh on tiflancestho other in its t^ etrnctares as Fatehpura 
does m the poverty of its buildings. 

133 Subsidiary Tabic Vll— Number of Families In Buildings— 
This table only concerns itself with thoeo of the itrnctuies that are pnvatooccapicd 
dwelling bouses (mchidiiig sho^ with residences) These namber 10 039 se 
we have seen from 8ub»dtsiy Table \ In these Irafldings altogether 22,270 
families reside, giving a rabo of 142 famfliea to lOObnfldnigE, The different ward 
ratioe m this respect are 171 14** 140 120 and 129forllaopara Fotehpnra Babaji 
pnm the Cl^ and Wadi wards respcotivelv TSU per cent of the total nomher of 
pnTntedwelhtigs in the city con tarn only one family each IT'S pefeent have two 
famibes aptece 4 1 per cent have 3 fatnflies 1 4 per cent, four and 1*0 per cent, 
have 5 and over It mnnot bo said therefore that the problem of overcrowding has 
attained the dimenBons of congested Indian cities IQm Bombay The mo^t crowded 
locahties are Raopnrm and Babajrpotn and the least congested ii Wadi, from this 
point of view 

The last part of this table gives the interesting Infonnation that 53 per cent 
of families in the city reside in houses owned bv them and 47 per cent do so as 
tenants. Iloose-owners prfdominate In Wndi and the City Words mostly' while ten 
ants form the majority in Raopura In 1011 when this point was also inquired 
mto 09 per cent of familJes were shewn as houke-owncra. 

133 . SubfldlaryTnble VIII— ClastlflcatJon of Buildings by Occu 
pants — This table was prepopcd by collating the ^>ccial house list deviled for tiro 
city tenements with the onfinaiy house-list, wherein a column wn sodded to bo filled 
in at the time of the prchmlnaiT enumeration to show the nuniW of residents in 
the house The special houee-Iirt contained as mentionwl alreody obo the 
census bouse number and thus by this means, the number of occuponts per 
indivWoal itrurtorc was ascertained The preliminary enumeration Is subjecteil to 
the greatest rennon in tbo City rooro than anj’where else in the Ila] The figures 
of oeeupents represent therefore the normal situation as apart front the dls- 
tnlrating factors on the census day It was a difficult table to prci»re hut It was 
essent^ to the study of overcrowding in the city Hie previous table bad pre- 
pared us in a way by giving the nmnber of families per house and tho general 
conclusions therein formulated are more or lew confirmed. In regard to boUdlnga 
with 6 perwns and under and buildings containing Iwtween fl and 0 persons, the 
ratios are prctt) nearly the same as in theprarious table for one- family and two 
family buildings. Sim^ily the figures for three awl four fsmilr buildings general 
correspond to those foand for buildlngB contammg between 10 awl 10 
nenons such is also tbecu'e with 6 famihcs an 1 over and “0 persons and over 
Tbe most crowded parts of the city asindtcatcil by the table arc Itar para ani BjIw 
jipura Tbe census cbrles where this overcrowding ii the greatest in Ttaopum 
are calkd ^a Sha and 8a * in Babajlpura th most congested 
circles ore Kho Khi and “Kbe Curiously enough In tbe Citv W ard which th 

erode density figures per acre would hoTO made out to l>e the nirr»t congr tc«l th re 
U very little cf real congestion in prqwlation. He prol lem in that part i<rmire 
eonceroeil with the congestion ol houses ¥nthLa a limited area than with ovtt 
crowding 

It IS not ptiejiR le to Cntl out from tbi^ table tbe exact numltcr of ocrupanUf 
of the^ Imfldings. It mu t be rememl'ered m tnv case that tie *e (Jo not j mi 
pnw* the win V* population Only 2^r-rT> families have Iwen eon bleml ami 
the cite centains a total cf 2a fi23 ^mbaHtet! h or families Hns 

olthnugh the two enquiries were m t STw hneKHJ stiUit i j h il te t s. y that 

•nw- r nn e«U iT twi Mt n ct ll ll J m Igb Vi 

f 1 r>«jsUr*lll 1 ti iL u>u- nj ( STB w u by U I •r I not It t<wlrr ioal in 
t tar ter *4 pTwm. f r btuUa^ TLti ii i »>^l t tad hji * i 1 L 
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over 3,000 families oi 10,500 persons have not been covered by the enquiry But 
we may estimate the total number of occupants by giving an average of 3 
persons for the first class, 7 5 for the second, 14 6 for the 3rd, and 25 for tlie last 
In this way, we have a total of 74,422 persons residmg m 15,669 budd- 
mgs, givmg an average of 4 7 persons per buildmg Taking this total we may 
conclude as to overcrowding, that of the total population of the city residmg 
m private dweUmg houses, a little less than half or 36,088 persons live m normal 
conditions m groups of 5 and under 21,360 persons or about 29 per cent 
hve m groups of 6 to 10 17,974 persons, or a httle more than 24 per cent 
live under abnormal conditions of congestion and lack of privacy 

124 Subsidiary Table IX — ^^’'e now come to the last of the tenement 
tables It 18 divided mto two parts In the first part the structures are classi- 
fied accordmg to the number of rooms contamed m them The second part 
shows how the famihes are distributed accordmg to the number of rooms m 
which each fives The Subsidiary Table gives the summary figures for the whole 
city onl}’’, but also adds the requisite ratios Of 16,669 bmldmgs only 16 3 
per cent are one-robmed The highest type of buddmgs — with 6 rooms and over — 
mdeed forms a higher proportion tlian the last class, or any other class The 
largest number of buildings in the City belongs to this class , but the majority 
of these are confined to the City and Kaopuia Wards In ITatehpura, the poorest 
district, the better type houses (with five rooms and over) are only 13 2 
per cent of the total dwellmg places m that area 

We can estimate the total number of rooms m the City pretty approximately 
from this table If ive assume 9 rooms as the average for the highest 
class, then, the rooms number 67,678 altogether In the previous paragraph we 
have estimated the total number of occupants at 74,422 Thus the room space 
per mdividual person works out at 0 91 In para 36 of the first chapter we have 
found the room space per individual in the whole State to be only about 0 4 
Thus the room space appears to be much less restneted in the City but it must be 
understood that in villages, the rooms are larger in area 

In the same table the room-space per each family is analysed 6,286 families 
or 28 2 per cent five in one-roomed tenements , wliile only 3,321 or 16 per cent 
five m houses with 6 rooms and over under circumstances of comfort 66 8 per 
cent of the families under consideration have an accommodation from two 
to four rooms each These conclusions may be compared with the results of 
the classification of homesteads m the City In^the tenement table, the family 
is considered as an umt irrespective of its size In the classification of homesteads 
on the other hand the unit taken was the adult person or the family of three 
such adult persons Where a family was smaller m size, their living even m a 
one-roomed tenement will not class them as below comfort , it wiU take them 
to the class higher Secondly the mvestigations were not synchronous and there- 
fore a proper comparison is not possible Thirdly for the first class tenements, 
an exception was made m the standard of comfort enquiry m the normal allowance 
of two rooms per adult m favour of bungalows, so Ihat five-roomed or even four 
roomed bungalows inhabited by a family of three would go up to the first 
class In the tenement enquiry however these bungalows take their class 
accordmg to their number of rooms 

125. Classification of Homesteads— The general results of the enqmry 
regarding standard of comfort may now be stated for the City Of a total of 
26,636 tenements or census “ houses ”, 6,382 or 20 per cent were found to be 
“ above comfort,” 16-,812 or 60 per cent “ m comfort ” and 6,341 or 20 per 
cent were “below comfort” The 6,382 tenements m the first class are supposed 
to have space allowance accordmg to the defimtion of at least two rooms per m- 
dividual adult or six for the standard family of three adult persons The 6 341 
tenements j)f the thud class would presumably allow at most one- thud of a room- 
space to a grown up mdmdual If the real size of the family at all approached 
the standard, set m the enquiry, of three adult persons, these figures should have 
corresponded fauly closely to the results of the tenement enquiry m regard to the 
number of families m possession of six rooms and above and of those in occupa- 
tion of only one room respectavely , for it is to these two classes of families that 
the fiist and thud classes of “ houses ” may be said to correspond There is how- 
ever little correspondence Subsidiary Table IX shows 6,285 families occupymg 
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only one room each, aiid only 1 ^664 famllKA of the higbeet cIm* occnpying eu roomB 
and aboTB. The lomst claA families in thii latter enqiifaj are more aM the high 
est claaa are leaa, than what a abewn in the other enquiry TTie reader maj be 
aaBured that both the enquiries were eondocted carerallr and thqToaghlj aapor 
viaed in the and tb^ u np hesrtntttm in vouching for the general accnmcy 
of the results of the enquiry The only indication then that this lack of con:e»- 
Midence grres ua is that both m the lowest as well aj m the highest strata of the 
City 8 pop^tion, instances of families of smaller sue than tlu« adults must bo 
faniy numerous. In the lowest class of families their smolinew) of size takes them 
out of the third to the second class throu^ the exl«neles of the definition and 
thus explains why the number of houses below comlcrrt is shewn to be lesa than 
the number of famibea occuj^dng oue room. Similarly in the hi^iest doss, 
families of imallex sizes than three would require by the definition kaa than six 
rooms and thus the number of houae* above cohort is otore than the number 
of famibea occupying six rooms and over The factor of bungalows with lesa 
than G rooms has be^ also mentioneih and must be also token os an additionil 
reason for this want of correspondence. But apart from this, that there u a hrge 
number of ■malhfiixed families recruited from tho highest as well as the lowest 
strata of society in the City is a phenomenon fomiliaT enough to every aodal worker 
This ciitaunstance helpe to ri p lain why — if we may anticipate a little — nearly 44* 
per cent, of the normfllly resident families m the CSl> consist of le« than three per 
eons and if it is true, the probebUity is that the rich, from choico or through the 
economic strum of hving or else through the peculiar cngencioe of their domi 
oile and tho poor throng the operation of duKoao and chronic want, have both 
combined to keep tho size of their families low dimmiah the birth rate and help 
tho pTogresslvo decline of population in the City 
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CHAPTER II 

SUBSIDIAJIY TABLE I — ^Distbibution of the population bet- 

•, WEEN TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II — ^Number per mule of the total popula 

TION AND OF EACH MAIN RELIGION WHO LIVE IN TOWNS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Towns classified by population 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV— Baroda City 
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136 Introductory — Tho SUturticB of Birthplace ne utihsed m variou* 
way* m thi* Report In Chapter I in the section on llovement of Popahition, 
Birthplace fignro* as an indication of migration were utilised m studying the 
extent of the natural incrcaee m the population. In the Second Chapter while di*- 
OMBing the variation in urban arej% the nugratiotiin certain towns and particularly 
in the aty of Baroda was referred to In a later Chapter— on Ago— the question 
how far the normal age — dist nbut ion of t ho population b d»tarh«l by the factor 
of migration will be d^t with. In the present CTiaptcr we are concerned with 
the brood aspects of tie following inter related question*, whither the population 
moves how much of it moves and whv It moves at olL 

The Census it may be here premised does not profess to mvcBtIgato the answer 
to these qaeations directly The enumerator does not ask the mdividaal how kmg 
be has boen rraidcnt in a particular localitv and the character and purposo of hb 
residence But the entry m column 12 of the acbeifulc which gives particulars 
of his I irthpface utiliwd as a duo to the question whether he fa an Imraigrant 
or native bom. But this test ohnoualy artiflcml m its application ctrupleil with 
the fact that the Census profesjkesto rtconl the facts of populat mn only on a parti 
cular day leadi to many undoubted anomalies. Stray poiwengers alighting at 
Railway station* withm the limits of Baroda eyrn for a itit brief aojoum with 
a view to get mto another connecting train would got recorded a port of the State 
popnlatum and these person whneo birthplaces are elvrwhore will figure as immi 
pants” m the returns, Bunnarly permxi* who are very casual yrrifors — guests 
m a mamage party — or pOgruus to a temple town if they are reeonled outside 
the dutnet of tneir birth bcconie “immignint ”t the places thej Tint Anoimal 
iTsalent who Ka according to the custom of the lountrr taken a wife from another 
villare belonging to an ailjr inlng di tncths a son whc«e 1 irth takes place oausu 
oUy haj pens in such eases m theh mw of hb hitler in Uw this ton wiU apwar 
as an “immigrant On the other Iiand a true imraigrant basingscithsl at a pWc 
has a chikllwm to him there Thb eliihl 1 ahean a native ls>Tn Tl esc ano- 
malies roanrt the munigrati n ami emignifion figure-* separafelv of fajaceuracr 
Hut taken t »geth r the net diO rence bet* een them i a valual f and accurate 

rodication of the tretu! of m nement f p mle fmm one j lore 1 on th r The 

rraMin fjr thi cirrura tauce i tl wni a tn an mialics olmsT pomle*! out are 
true not ontr of immigrants Imt al*o of etntgninfs and these ^tH^r^oa m rt rm*/ 
lend to balm e each other V farther re son f r tm ting tlie Barr la figurrs 
reganbug the Iktl nee * I migration i that ll *jln inr^tratne {arwl nstnrsl) dm 
sKins are rl arU m rLnl H fnen sw nr tlfcr tbsl th n* rs littb rbonce of mr 
a-lju tm nt of liM I m ! Iiournt rws Tf n pant ion t{ <lU moiulal from 
Vmrdi/ru fi -nil m the n jon* ( a mm r a Irmni trittie arrah-sirenl an I lb 

f wwr ami i««>1 tr^l tL t it L I ttl ff t n tl I iril jJare 

Cgurrs Thi eompirsti fisilv of ailmmis ratu area mil! u |oc>»np*retf 
Tolome of nn-TatKm fnm tbeadle t eleeail Tt»a*^^ei*h t firm arnl ret uh lasts. 
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12/ AccurncN of the Return ^ — Tho intfiiulioiis <0 llio emiincralors 
woro lint (0 gi\o more ilt'l ul't tiltoitl Imlhplaco ht'^oiul the (li‘<lrt(t of hirth, if tlio 
]HM''on \\ i'' Itorn w uhm t Iio St ilo If Jio w.is hoin in 'ni> Pio\ iiu t' of lint isii India, 
the name of tho Proximo w m to In* iidtlod to tho di^lrut of hiilli If Iio was 
born 111 ''OHIO otlun IndiinSlato llionuno of tliit Slate was onlx to lie entered 
If ho w IS born out of India tho name of tho ronntix siuh as lUiqhnd Ah ;»(//, Ci'i/hu 
w IS to bo entonsl Tho omimoratoiN woro (antionod ])ai(irnl irlx' not. to enter 
the iiaincs of xillapc"' or t disils oxccjil in liaroda ('ll), wJioro the Census Staff was 
required to enter tiie name of tho t ilnka if a jier’Oii was lioni xxilhin liaroda Pravf 
but out'-ido the (itx* 'lo aid their "eopra|ihi< al knowledge, a standard list of 
I)l^t^lOls Provnuosand St itosof Indii together with the iisines of certain foreign 
enuntnos was printed and nnulated In the oral lectures thox were also gixcn 
\cr\" detailed iirntructions and as in resjiect of otiior columns test sdicdnlcs were 
prepared in their prosem e 'I ho'-o inslnn turns wore gonorallx iiiuh rslood, but atill 
at the time of t ibnlituui manx dillunltios had to bo ox'on omo The sorters xxcre 
cautioned not to lot anx doubtful case ]i ms bx xxithout ordoi-s of the Head Super- 
xisor and As,.-ist.int .^ujiorintendont Lxorx care xxas t d,on to rcctifx (he mistakes 
Most of these x\ ore error-' ot < omjnl it ion 'I lioso xsore t dlied x\ ith ongmal aohcdnlos 
and finallx torroi ted after lor il eiiquino-' \ fniitfiil sonn 0 of error was no doubt 
throuch Mimlantx of names - \lihag with Aligarh, Mangalore with Bangalore 
Ilnlnwnd Praul (m Kathiaw id) with Ihalawar St ite in II ijpufnna, ]I)donbad 
(Smd) xxith Ifxder ibacl (Dei ( in) woro some of (he instimesof sik h confusipn \ 
senoiis mistake arose xxhuh was fortunaloix roi (died 111 tnno, xxhon some sorters 
mistaking “ Cnited for ‘ nnilod St ites of Amerua put down some immignints 
from tho Lmited Proximes as kmcntnim 

128. T3 pcs of Migrants - tho out'-et of the dmnissum of the figures 
it IS usual to distimrumh fixe txqios of migration - (a) casitnl mtifnitum or minor 
nioxcmcnts botwof'n adjamit xillages liolonging to different dislriits or jurisdic- 
tions (h) tnnpnrani duo to hiisme''*' x isitss or jiilgninagos or oi ca-'Uiiis of religious 
or=ooial fesfual or the t< mpor irx demand for lalioiir on piiblu works such ns roads 
and ratlwax (») sm Ii as n < iirrnig out How of hihour from tho iouiitr\, 

when agniulture m shirk, for cmpioximnl m ginning fartorios and other Reasonal 
mdustne*', (d) o’/m pcrmnnrnt llim (xpo omir-' xxhon infixes of one place reside 
m another for eirning tlu ir lix'ehiiood although (hex haxe s(dl left (heir families 
helimd, to xxhuh t!io\ return ouasionailx or m old age when thex hiixo retired 
from their work , tliistxpcof mimigrant m India is n jne^entod h) tho European 
ofiicial for instam 1 , who xaries his st IX m tlnscountrx 1)\ jicnodieal Rojoiirns to 
Ins lionic land ind (0 juniHinnit xxhero natixcs of om jihite, pormaiiontl) settle 
elsewhere xxitli their families '1 hes( mlcgories slated ns ahoxe, xxoiild seem to 
envisage (Icar-nit, distim t dixiMons But as a matter of hut the boimdnncs 
between them shade into one jinother imperceptiblx In tho rhissdu ation jnirancd 
in the last fcnsiis, (he msiial migninfs nu hided (he cases of wixes hmn m one {date 
hilt married m another and also of (heir return to tlieir jiaienls houses on the 
occasion of their lirsf toidmenients \s Pandit IlarkiRlien Kniil pointed out m 
liiB I’unjal) Beport of I'Hl, the fomiei of these cases is realix one of permanent, 
not cjisual, mignilioii The xxifo s coming to Iicr new homo is reail) in the nature 
of a pcnnnnenl change of rcsidem e although her life m her new home niii) hcx'nncd 
otcasionall) b) visits to hci father h house Sue h a c iiange of residence cannot be 
therefore classed ns casual 'I'hc sci oiul i ase of the wife returning lo hci falhor’R for 
her tonfincmeiit is real!) m the form of <asuril cmujmhnn from hei peimanent home, 
and xxrcmgly reduces the volume of jiorinaucnt migration With sonic communi- 
ties it IK coiisuleied objec tionalile foi llie mother to visit her daughter on the 
occasion of her first eonfmcmeiit Ilcie tho daughter has to xiRit more as a maitor 
<5f etiquette than olherwiRe Amongst (he lower clnsRos joiinu'yH on arcoiint of 
confmementh arc not known howcxoi to be x'ciy frequent’*' At any rate m 
xxhatex'cr xxay xxc look at it, the fact romaniR that the sex proportion m such 
move'ments is prcponcloratmgly m favour of the females 

129 Clues to types of Migration —The ccnsiiR, of conrfic, does not 
distingmsli betxvcen thcHC clifTeicnt t)q)es m its schedules but it is through the sox- 

* The imaiigranfs from contiguoim areas have boon (Imtribulecl I/y age m tbo State 
Tjil/b ~iy In (liat table there arc nbm\n 11,510 xvomeii aged 15 10 There arc however only 
5 101 cliildren agisl 0 5 'in tho x mils to (1 c jiar ntnl home could not liavc been many m tho case 
of tie ’2 ixonien 
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ratios, tlmt wc aha able to pnJ;rc mamlr of the character of the nugratioru As 
lost ihewn, ra pration doe to mnmtgrs vnll hare a prcporulerjnco of fcntalc* 
MigratHra due to pnpnniapcs loath td« t< un cice>^ fenvdes. The IrtilL of the 
temporark ir khu permanent migrants are men and tlio propcrtKSi of women 
amoogst tlwm vanes mwrsch with the (U<taact» of the distncfof their birth from 
the dutnet of their enumemtion. In the margin the immigrants from non-contmo 

— — [ tms areas are amnged rongnlv 

] accordinc to diJrtanrc. U^er 
I Fanly Near” areas we have 
proap^ Rajpatann States (with 
Ajmer Jlcrwara) Central India 
j Agency and Cwolfavr State, the 
1 noTi-cantiguo«s areas of Botnhav 
1 Prendcncy and States and Port 
I ugnese IniSia. Under “Remote 
[ wo have counted the provinces 
I of Delhi Punjab the United Pro- 
[ vincea. Bihar and the Central 
- Provinces, (with their rea- 
pectiveStatcs) ami the Indian State of Hvilerabfld Under \fiy Remote wehave 
the other parts of India not enumemted abo\e and Alien These groups together 
with ipimigrants from contiguous areas and also from Out ide Imlia yield the sex 
ratios aj shown m the margm In contiguous areas where migration takes the form 
mostly of bndnl exchanges women liulk moro largely than rnales. In ^he remoter 
areas from which the immigrants represent a real movement of population for 
labour trade or settlement the females are leas m evHlcnco in prc^iortion os the 
distance traveOcil n greater In regard to \ cry Remote arena the ratio of female 
unimgrants would have been much smaller had it not been for a special reoson to 
Ik? roentioneil presently The sex ratio amongst extra Indian imraigrontB will also 
bo eiplaiived at ita penpor place 



130 Main Figure* of Immigration — Thetotal population of2 1M,C22 
eoumemteil m Baroda Ptato m the recent ctnius compnsrs 1 ftOI 028 person* or 
fiDl per niifle bom withm the State and 23- -JDJ or 100 per mflle Ikwu ontsale It 
(M too population Isim and enumerated witlim the Stote 1 PflI,2.W wrro enumer 

at'sl withm the dutnet* 
of their birth, and l‘*77ft 
were I>om In one district 
nml enumerated M an- 
otl cr m the State Of 
the person* enumerated 
withm the State but 
Itom outssh? It 108 800 
nme from contiguous 
are s of Bomlwv I rrsl 
dcnci ami States, 3'-,08! 
n me from non-etmtlguoas 
provinces and slates and 
(II ( fn m outsalr India 
In the m rgui « t t 1 i nt 1 gi n alucli h ?*s tite rrepoctiie pit port hms 
m the Htate tt a wh 4c qikI in th Natural Divi mn Mp rat Ir f those 
mumerateil m the detnrt of thnr llrtl of peru n enum ratcil in nth r distnctn 
ami of immigrant from areas outatde the ‘'tatc It i to Ik' n tKe<l m eaeh of the 
Natural l>i\i von that tfve mntril uti m ftltenlj cent area of fureign junsdkv 
tmnl the livHi mal t tali mu I p nt rtlsnth t of th tb rjurtsofth State 

Thi 1 n turailv l l>e cxjkei tn| h th bfT'rent li 1 i n are M*parotc«l fnmi one 

anther T>e< nlnlmti m Ithenntm u f mim ore i tl e least in the North 
ern Ibvi m wh^hi th m e*i mpa t r 1 grrjfesf m th Kathmawl DjtJskkj 
which I thi m et int rl ml n ith tl t mt ueM f 1 ther 8fat South ( ijarat 
which t alu mu ! intern ised wit} th Bnt I |) ti t f ^ar t h es th next 

I rgr t pr portK n f in m r nt fr kii ct nttru ki air ( niral (Itijarat con 

taming tb t pt 11 rata oflv tl J rv ti ml r i f 11 ml rant fromtl^oll r 
lort o/t) Sr t Irrmmot Inffsiion it -n i ar ar J m»»lmni>lenre 
in( ntrdi j rat I wiKlsrthjlie kh 1 Ir In mn rer strongest In 

s^iutf ( jrtlolprrun Hv tKT-««e> rr o t*^ln ” hvn tgr nt Th^ei netium f 
tb t h I *ow«ll \lnra part ul rl I t an 1 'll ill Vfri a I Miuntra 1 4 
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lotKj-'f uuliii'r Tlic hiillv of rc'iitrncd IIS ln\ nip Uicii Inrllipliucs onfsidc Jnflin, 
m' tlio fniiiiliC’s (if rotmncd (.inipinnfs fiom (ln >''0 ])nils Tlu' ina]oiif> of Enro- 
ppuis and VniorHiins ivsidc* m Ihef'ipiial or in (lie Canlonmont adjacent to it 
In toil jK'i millo of the total jKijmlntion were found m the district of their 
birth li\c Wire ivioidid m othci di^truts, and M2 iidurncd birthplatcs within the 
contipuous HUMS Onh in peisons or II pir in,0un of the pojnilation were 
returned is beiui: born outside Indi i 


131 Alain fipurcs of Bmiprntion — As witli iinmiprnnts, wegne 
alMnnotiier t ible for f'ini- 
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fipures of the Indian Oii'-us logoujion At the time of writing only the Census 
fiuures of the 11 iroda St ite einierints for Ciwloit l\eina and Nvasii land, arc 
av 111 d)l( but .iv will 111 sht wn later, these hgures are not an adequate expression 
of the \ohnne of extra Indian eimgnition from this St ite M 0 will therefore content 
our~ehes In laleulating the natural populafion on the liasis of (he Indian figures 
onh On thi" basis out of 1 tlioiis iml of the natural pnjmlalion 8M0 are enumerated 
m the districts of (heir birth, and (> are reiordid elsewhere m the State, 95 arc 
found III tlie ( out ipuous trots, and the remaining Dare enumerated elsewhere 
m India It will be seen that the migration in th(' (ontignous areas isprott} fairly 
hal ineial but that m the rC"! of Indn less Baroda iiorn petrous are found than arc 
persons from those parts oh'-enalile within (he Ilml(^ of (Ins State In Central 
(Jujanit If mat siemdinoiis tli it tliemimher of emignnts to non-( ontigiioiih areas 
i'' larger than to (ontigiiotis But the natson sunjih is that the district of Vhmed- 
nbid which is not stm th « ontiguoustothisdn ision alone draw s Ki 2SM ornoaily 
one set enth of Its tot rl emigrants Kathiaw id and North ttnjarat l)i\ ihioiih hate 
apparc nllt tin* most hoim -lit mg jiojuilation for there, as (he figures show, the cim- 
gr ints form (he lowest jiropoition of the total natural j) 0 |mIa(ion 'I’lie proportion 
of persons f numerate d m the distrn (s of their birth is also the largest in these two 
diMsions 


N iiunil I)i\i lt>n 


f f iitnl < ujnntt 
\ftrlli f ujftnit 
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132 Intcrmigrntion within the Divisions - As jiomtcd out nlrcnd}-, 
the gcngraphidil situation protents nit} large interchange between the distiicts 
of the State But tins interchange seems to luive mtrciiRcd as tt ill appear from 
the margin, 
since 1911 
Central (5ii- 
jarat with 
tlic Cil} 
generalh rc- 
ccitcs much 
more, than 
it gitcs (0 
other dit 1 - 

siotiR North Gujarat shows the next largest movement of thiR Kind In the 
two other clnisionR, the interchanges arc not ro significant Comparing 
the figiircK of the two eensnses. Central Gujarat rIiowh increases both m 
tlic number of its immigrants from, ns well as its emigrants to, otlior divi- 
sions But It scemB to have Rent out more tJinn it received, during the decade 
On the other hand, Noith Gujaint, lias doubled its numbci of inunigrnnts from 
the olhei jinrts of the State, wdnlc its contribution to the population of the other 
divisions is now' imu li less Knt.hiaw ad appears to liavc given very largely to other 
divisions m the Inst ton years, its immigrant figures show' also a slight lucrenBe 
compared to 191 1 Subsiclmr} Table ITT gives the detailed figures m this connec- 
tion 
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CHAPTER HL — lUETirPLACE 


The wx ratio of this intT*-Du^tKin m J0<>1 b 82 femalt!* to 100 males, nod in 
1011 there Teie 74 females to 100 male* mnoogst this elm of migrant*. As 
Mr flovmdl hai mibcates, this type of migroticin b of a s mu permanent nature 
State senront# bom m me ilurtnct ore foimJ icrving m another Uwi artisans, 
tnuleiB and contractor!, migrate from tbcir hofne-dr>tnct m »4ureh of woth to other 
parts of the State. IlaflKa}s and other public Tvorki absori laliour of this land some- 
thnes from the different district*. 

•33 Migration betrveen Baroda and Contlgtiou* Foreign 
Terrltorj — Baroda State is entirelj' encircled by the districts of Borobuy 
and the States m political assocmticrn with that PraBdeocy It n the migration 
between the diSercnt dmaioc* of this State and these temtone* that fona the 
largest proportioo of the nugrabon figures. Of the total number of 232,491 
mamgrtiitM, 198,899 or 80 per cent come froni contiguous areas. As m uomign 
tion, BO m emigrfltion, the greatest number of the Baroda bom that are enumer 
ated oQtasde the State ore found withm these conttguous areas. Of the total 
number of 231,206 emigrantfl from tha State 108 648 or 00 per cent are found 

withm the Boml^ Presi 
j denCT and States. The mar 

fWi Brrrrrr. gimil table gives compamtive 

Bund* fm ngure* of thceo exchange* 

Buwh Bundt censuse* 

I I the detaihd figures per 

ml ' llu^ mS? Z arogiven by the differ 

— — I — ent dutncta and atatea in 

- VL I -*.«i SubodiarT Table IV A. 

iwt sTjwi I TAIT3 + wMt In regard to contlgaoru 

1911 •a.-to I a .SH ^ British District*, this census 

' -f iMoi I — tan show* that we aro atiD 

i loamg through migmtioo 

In respect of contiguous 
IixUan State* the 1021 figure* show a balance m favour of tha State so that tolnng 
the two together the largo wlvciso balance of migratktn which amounted in I Oil 
to— 28 743 has now been reduced to only — 3 402. The exchange* with contiguoui 
Bntisli temtory aro mamly in the nature of mamngO'migiutHm. Certain ^ the 
vfllagre in Bnbsh Charotar form with other* m our temtory an endogamous pol 

fcuele) for Kvfnt Patidaii (Lewa Konbii of the landlord statu*). Similariy 

KadwaKanbt* Iimdentand of South Gojarat form another endogomou* group <m 
thisLmd. There H thui a frequent mtcrchango of wire* between Baroda Pros/ and 
Kama and Broach Dutncta, and the Bews Kantha \pency between harsan, 
Surat and the State* of the Surat \gency between Kadi, thmedabad Palan- 
pur and Mahihantha Vgencie* and between the flaekwad b portion and the re*t 
of Kathiawad. The*e marriage migration* rerolt in the «*uo l»cmg often bom in 
one port and enumerated in the othw The true^ mignmts ore tho*e who come 
into town* from neighbouring vilUgr* for Beasomd industne* and the mni per 
maneut settlement within Baroda State of person* from \hmcdabad, Surat ami 
Kaira, and of Baroda l«m pert^* in Vhmedabud ami Surat m Government or State 
eropltwincut, Aecordlng to the Bombay Cenm lleport of 1911 there wa* o move- 
ment from Bartda State prevumal ly from Na\-*an Prattl t Khamleah West, where 
“the nch land* of the Tflptl had been rceentir opened up which mu t be ronnJerwl 
to be of the nature of a permanent M-ttlcment ' The emigrants t< \\e*t Kbondesh 
have increasetl from 1 4 *6 m IDll to 2 1 4 In thi* rensu*. It b not possible to as 
certam what proptrtvon f the migrant* m Uie*e cootlguou arra* rrpmwnt real 
morement of populatwfi. Hut me test mJghl l»e suggv-stetl Of thnee contiguous 
area*, there are some pUce* ahich are thirugh cootlguou to the Slate are not 
adjacent to all its part*. Thu* tbmedabad i* not contigmws U lUroda, or Surat 
to \mteli Prant ttiigrsti m Iwtaeen roch area* may roaghlr represent real mlgra 
ti«v, and not ron»eqaent on hwoI exclunge*. Ity the enurte^ of the Bombay 
Srpenntendent I am naljerl tnstmly le tailed fgurr* id em grant fnnn BansU 
hjr the dillermt /rosT hn«nj ihi soorve and our o»n JmjwnaJ TaW XJ we 
Irtre that the C utral Ihcroon tnclckliog the t itr receives 3 COI per»oQ.* from, aal 
pres to VtiwlaluiL The fex ratio iiwiteate* that thi* migration S more 

or le*. penuinent or at 1 a t leeni permirent The same drYTHTi rec ires 
I mm, are! pres . t the Burnt Ih trwt Gei>rr»T1r in the^ ini ” exclunge 
tie Bnli h IK tnct< t It awarfar 1 ►mthantl y pv t th Slat In KatUava>l 
ih pouticQ i jvmenl t Ufi icnL Tte lL»m»l I m founl in ll 
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portion of Katliiawad not belonging to tins State number 21,040 The imm igrants 
from these parts to this State on the other hand number 47,386 or more than double 
Excludmg the immigrants to Amreh and Okhamandal Pratxls as bemg of the spunous 
type noted above, we see that Kadi Prant receives 9,362 from this quarter, but gives 
only 409 Baroda Prant with the City receives 6,480 from foreign Kathiawad, 
and gives 6,910 The respective figures for Navsan Prant are 1,467 and 6 

This Kathiawad migration is important, for it gives Baroda the largest item 
m its favour m the balance of migration In the margmal table given at the head 
of this paragraph, the migration figures regardmg British Districts are shewn to 
have decbned, the emigrants rather more than immigrants smce 1911 In regard 
to contiguous Indian States, however, although the emigrants have decbned by 
4,669, the immigrants have mcreased by 13,801 Applymg the Longstafi method 
described m para 43 of Chapter I, we get 46,857 immigrants from, and 26,733 emi- 
grants to, contiguous Indian States, durmg the decade The total volume of mi- 
gration in the decade m North Gujarat and Kathiawad divisions of the State has 
been also calculated m paras 69 and 71 of that Chapter In these two divisions, m 
the last ten years there were 49,373 immigrants and 33,174 emigrants accordmg to 
this method of calculation The net gam through migration m the ten years m 
these two divisions was thus 16,199 In our Northern Division, the immigrants 
from foreign Kathiawad mcreased from 2,637 to 9,362 m the decade £i the 
Gaekwad’s Kathiawad, the immigrants from the same area numbered 30,076 m 1921, 
as agamst 30,390 in 1911 Both these divisions show gams m migration m the ten 
years, and as the Gaekwad’s Kathiawad is hardly bkely to attract settlers except 
from the surroundmg country, the gam m the balance of migration durmg tlie decade 
must be attributed, m regard to this division whoUy, and m respect of North Gujarat 
to a great extent, to immigration from foreign Kathiawad The influx of Jhalawadi 
Kanbi settlers — ^the bulk of them from Dhrangadhra State and the Thakrati Girasia 
villages from over the border — ^was a feature of the movement of population m Kadi 
Prant m the last ten years There was room enough m West Kadi, where the 
leasmg of large plots of arable land to cultivators on easy {istava) terms, attracted 
settlers from the neighboimng villages from across the frontier The addition 
of 5 new villages and 41 hamlets m this prant, already mentioned m para 69, must 
be mamly put down to this cause 

134 Migration between Baroda and non-contiguous areas — 
Bombay, Rajputana, the United Provinces and Central India 
Agency — 32,981 persons were enumerated m the recent Census, who were bom 
m non-contiguous areas m India In 1911, the persons bom m non-contiguous 
areas but enumerated here totalled 34,828 Thus there is a declme m this class 
of persons The emigration figures show 19,196 Baroda State-bom persons 
enumerated m the non-contiguous areas m the recent Census The correspondmg 
figure for 1911 was 19,181 

Takmg the figures regarding non-contiguous areas a httle more m detail, we 
append m the margm a 
small table to show the 
state of thmgs m this 
matter m the Provmces 
with which this State 
18 most concerned In 
the non-contiguous areas 
of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and States, tlie 
three most important 
places from the pomt of 
view of Baroda migration 
are Bombay City, Ilatna- 
gm and Smd Bombay City gives to tins State only 3,700, but takes away 9,767 
Ratnagm supphes the State with so many Maratha famihes of senu-permanent or 
even permanent immigrants Smd sends us 907 persons agamst 183 m exchange 
The Smdli 1 Musahnans m the Army and the Pohce are the bulk of these immi- 
grants A few Smdlu Hindu contractors, students and merchants are also found 



Immigrants from 

Emigrants to 

Knnip of Province 



1 


or State 






1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

Bombay Presidency * 





and States 

17^00 

20,149 

13,271 

8 622 

(non contignons) 





Raiputnna Agency and 





Ajraor Morwara 

7 683 

G4I8 

1,090 

1 825 

Uniteil Provinces (with 





States) t 

3,932 

3 907 

183 

302 

Central India Agencv and 





Gwabar 

1 1,121 

, 1,413 

2,320 

2,482 


* Under Bombay Presidency ls mcludced “Bombay Unspecified" 
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cniFTEH in. — uniTnri-iCB 


m the City and elserwbere. There U an item m the Immigraticm figorca caUed 
‘^canbey mupeoSed" irhicb abvwhs 2^5 maim and 2^8 fe^ea. A creot port 
of theae presnmaUv cotne from BonabaT CJity V few entne* of unwentiflaUo 
Bntiah or other ontnde villages may have been also dareified under tha beai 


tUfprtuB Bia()ca 


OnUode Bombay Presidcocy the unit that has the largest dcdmgi with this 
State js the Ilojpntana Agency (with Aimer 
llcrwaiab The number of immlgranta Irom 
that area returned m this crufui totals ",583 
persons. In the margin this figure n datn- 
buted according to rdigion- 70 per cent 
of these nnnugrtmts are Iliudua — mostly ilar 
wada, BrahmaiM and Vamas. The Imlk of 
ilnaalmans from Bijputana come froca 
Ajmer and thereabouta. The Jama are of 
course the ilorwidi traders and money lenders. 
The Anumits are the few Rajputam BhOs 
found m ^ Orth Kadn The otberimdode Hindu 



Aryas and Chmtnms. Theae immigrants are found moetly m Central and boith 
Gujarat BarodaCitv alone having 1 ISO mostly engaged m trade and turary A great 
many of the ilarwad Brahman* are found m Xadi /’rant engaged as painhi * — 
knoTTO also m Upper India ai pasi jxuidi'i — woter-supjdiers to casto Hindoa. 
The immigrants from the Umtea Province* coonst mostly of sepoys and con 
•tables m the Anny and the Police torce, most of the immigrants from these l*ro- 
vince* found m the Cit^ and Araxeb and OUiaraandal PratiU are of this character 
Of tboae found m tbo Kadi Pra?U a great many follow other ocenpatwns as labour 
ere and halicms (sweetmeat BeUere)-^nd somefew are m Radway and State employ 
The Central IimIia Agency immigrants are cither tradere labourers or servants. 
GenersJly the figures show a decfme m muuigrutKra from these pfacesslnce 1011 
Probably the contmucvl agncultorml and economic depression may bavo dnven 
many back to their homos thore that remamed must nave had their ranks con 
ndcrably thmncd by the heavy mortality of the penod. The Unheil Prormcea 
figures show a slight mcrew 


The figure* of emigration show a Isrge increflvj m rcganl to tho nocmcontiguou* 
areas in Bombay Piemdengy' but this mcreaw is mostly confined to Bombay City 
In foil there were 4AOI tkiroda bom persons enumerated in that In lO^'l 

this number has to f> 757 or more than dcml)le. The numlwr of male enu 
grants IS now 0.«>C3 ogamst onlv 34tU tbo females have rfsfn sunilaTlv from l^JtO 
to 3 10 1 The outflow of Barwla State emigrants to Bomliay (Tity is mamly con 
fined to the educated classes. The trading os well as the skillotl artHanebsses 
amongst ^ ohores Parsis ^ nmas and other Ilmdu send out their Ijc^t to tiy their 
fortune* m that city d opportoniti Vmnngst the emkpants to Bomlmv City 
the bulk come from Ilartsb 1 mat wbeh sends 7,303 emigrants The emigrants 
to Rsjputana and other pbers show a decline in f heu" numbers sinee 1 01 J 


135 . AUgmllon to or from Other PInccs — Earepttng the contiguous 
area* and the pitninces and states nametl m the preerdlnp paragraphs, the ex 
changes with the difTermt part of India are nmneriedlr In igmfleant Tbo 
Punjol send 71 1 immigrant — in lOlJ the minjJier wa f>- I the { ntrel J nirlnre* 
withaOo Mailro with -01 Itengd with -37 an 1 B ilnrhislim with fW immigrants 
are the mlv i liter mentimialrle lontnlutors. Immigrant from these plairs In 
IPl! mere brger m numlwr Comparing the*** fi'mrrs with (lie.** of eniigrafKKi 
we find that ac rewre m re fn»m the*e pi ices than we snul oat lo them. The 
Puniab immigrant are mrwtlT sepnrs ami fs^iremen and ml lnfrr<jurntly workmen 
on the ItailwsN Tbe( ntral f n vinrrs migrant are nu^fly Ifaraflu *r other 
Deerams, in the rU f magC' mi grants desrrnM*il »\ le The IlengaJr and 

3ts4nuii are either teni|*oearv immigrant iik iDgnm >f stud at iriw-nuperma 
nent immigrant Ik iHTvants in the Ptat rtnpl rr f me^rants to Bmnal r Madras 
are mainlv I ratlers t t olrotta m Ma^lra TitW ] J ich ran V^enrv 23^ 

per**ns ( mnle'* am! (rtn Vr>s) jm»> Iv M Irani in the 1 4tre f rrr 

Immigr tern Inmi rtKerjUie^i m imilwant It inn r»nd umi Movd 
man From I,ang» si a j mr m 1 tin I r^lv ! f.^4cs acrompminl nth 
M asolmsaiir arul a ties aere p4«ebig ll pmgl Navsan, thev arrr momeralej 
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tlierc This fact u counts for the ]m'pon(lcrnnce of fcin«ilc inunigianls fioin Burma 
in the n't urns 

Enugntion to tuo other ])lacos ♦ dosoi \cs note as showing a Inigc 
(Innao from the figures of 101 1 In that ^cal enngnnts to North-West Frontier 
1 Vox inco numheivd on)} 11 In 1*121 the figures icturned were 228 These eiui 
gruits an* rcjiortcd to ho iiu hided in tlie milil ir\ units stationed at Pcsliawai 
('inlonment and Tiaiis-hrontier ])osls of tlint Pioxiiue IVssililx some were 
Miritln Sejuns hut tlie other'^ must lie non-( oinhatant units attached to some 
rtgiment or otiicr A^s^m registered no emigi uits from this State in 191 1 in 1921 
htiwexer iliera wen.' 125 Barodi-horn ]iLr^ons onumorated Of tlieso 110 were 
mah's and 1 > females Of iIicm' males, as main as 05 helong to the tea-gardens 

136 Extra- Indian Alig^ration—Ziminr/m/ioa from Oursca^ — GI 4 persons 
(120 males and 2sS females) were recorded m the (Vnsuo as Jiaxiug their hnlh- 
pl ires outside Indii Of thovc 15S ire from \sia ,971 from \fn( i, and onh Glfrom 
lairojie ind 21 fn>m Vinera i As to (he Vfra i-honi immigrants it has been 
nlmdx pointed tint m minx i nes thox arc not Inio immigrants at all Tlic> arc 
ihe families honi in Afrua of rej)atnated Indian emigrants A fair number are 
intixe Vfncari or \fn( i-horn Dut< h women wlio haxc been brought ns wixcs 
b\ the Musilnuns of K unroj Naxsiri md Mangrol talukas 4 his accounts for 
tlie fart that amongst the Vfran bom ])i'rsons there arc 211 females to 100 males 
1 he^^ jn r^ou" of \fnc m birlli arc mainlx found m South (hijarat x\liuh as wc 
shall ])ro'ent!x show is most largeh comenud w ith tlie African migration The 
munignnt^ from lairojie nc mostlx’ ICurojiean residents and their families m or 
neirthePitx of JianKli JVam e n shown as sending 1 male and 10 females On 
onqiiin it IS found that some of these krone h x\omon aio wixos of Vohorasmihe 
Nax'^'n Pranf 1'lu Imitod Statos send 2l jiei-sous (8 men and 1 > women) mostlx 
mis'-ionanos stationed m the ('ilx and ^ \ara town 

137. Emigrration to Overseas - The emigration to oxorscas is more 
dilhcult to ostimato llic census figures of 
fMiIx n fpw ])laM‘s are axaihble and are gixon m 
the margin 9 figures do not conxox as 
nlrendx jiomtod out an idequafo idea of tlio 
o\tra-!ndinn entoq)n>c winch is liecoming an 
mcroasuig feature of our Barod i migration In 
1911, an attempt x\ is made to estimate tlic num 
her of nat ix os of Baroda w lio w ere resident aliroad 
Teluka Valnxatdar^ xxere asked to funiish 
ttalemcnts of Baroda-lmni persons x\ho were known to liaxc liecii residing abroad 
Af> tlie fac ts were snp])osed to lie well known to the xillage officials, tlie statements 
max be regMided as fairlx accurate Similar statements ratlier more m detail 
x\erc asked foi on this occasion also, and the 
comparatne figuies are gixcii in the margin 
'flic Kadi figun’s for 1921 soomulittlc unrelialiic, 
but all the other dixisioiis show huge mcrcases 
Bincc 1913 IVom the emigialion statistics 
famished liv the Political ofiicc from llic Pegisler 
of ]Vss])oris issued to cnngiantsS from Augusf 
1915 to May 1921 it xvill lie seen tliat altogether 
in this ponod 833 passpoits x\cre issued to emi- 
granis from the Central J3ixision, 444 to the 
Northern, 1,211 to the Soutlicrn and 223 to the 
Kathiaxxad Division From these facts, it 
appears that figures obtained hy local inquir}^ regarding the Northern Dixnsion 
and shewn m the ahox^e talilc arc not x^cry’' trustwortli} At any rate the figures 
regal ding passports gix c some idea of the mox ement duiing the decade Altogether 
2,711 passports hax^e been issued m these G veal's If wc nlloxv for cases of duplica- 
tions, i c , of passports being issued moie than once to one and ihe same person, xx^e 
may take t)ic above figure (2,711) to lepiescnt the number of actual pei*sonR xxdio 

♦ BchkIos places, Burma Ins to bo added Just before finally passing the proofs 
for print, I get the Burma figures for emigrants who appear to ]mx’’c increased from 13fi to 
G02 in tins censuB The exodus of Vohoras from Kamrej and Vclnchlia Bccms from these figures 
to haxe increased 


llrtrodn unbjcMs ro'^iilm;; oiitpldo India 

I inji I inn 


C^ntml Chtjnml 

SU 

ai 

Xorlli rJiijamt 

IS7 

810 

SouUt r ujamt 

SS02 

2,409 

kntl^^a^va(l 

377 

in2 

Total 
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left danuB th« decade * This u a verj" brpe moremeat for Baroda, I! wc ct>n 
Oder the figure* of tnw emigratKm during the decade to noo-contiOTou* areas we 
will iee that the moreroent to Ainca and such other placei ho* heen oren larger 
and more important. 

In the margin ate giren figures (bared on talokn statemenla) regarding Barodn 

bom pervon* bmaii to 
resHie m pUcca abroad. 
It B mtercating to note 
regarding tha table that 
the estimate it gives of 
emigrant* to certam pis 
c» IS rather le*a than the 
troth. Kenvn for instnnco 
•hows GO" emigrant* in 
the table but from census 
fignroa as olrcodv *Lewn, 
JTT) Boroda bom person* 
are returned a* ronmer 
ated there Africa ab- 
sorbs the largest nnnil>er 
of our enugrant* — part! 
culatfv South Africa. The character of this migration ts also mdirated 1 y tie 
local report*. The emigrant* from havian Prant are mostlv Kobs for Indastnal 
labour There are also \ohora and Anavnlas as trader* and clerts. 
Most of the Ilsrnda Pranl emigrants arc from diBrotor anil Ibor genemllv 
go m for small trading m South Africa (espociaUy betal) Tbo nuiutcr of KihIi 
Pmvt emigrants B nert large but they are mainlv to Abyasmia and the Somali 
( oa.st Much of tbo African trade of the*e parts Is m the han 1 of Sidhpur A ohora* 
The movement to Iraq u new and the reanJt of the Bar The reiwdent* m the 
Umted Kingtlnra and United State* of America aro student*, maraly dependent 
on State-scholarships. 
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138. Volume of flllgrntlon since igll — Alrewly in Chapter I (r»d 
para. &8) the volume of migration has been estimated orcnnfmg to the methrxl 
tavoaml m this Itrport 100,503pcr*onswerrestimate<l tohaverome and fl fiA5 to 
huToIcft during the last ten year*. Thtfwouldgivenrateofmorement of-1 Rpercent. 
fnnnmugmnt*, andaTpereent for emigrant* d the mean pi^lat km of tho decade. 
But as wo know about SO to 00 per cent of tha migration is with coatiguou* aroav 
an I the vast bnlL of thucontiguous migration aofthetyjwof 1 rulal exchange*. If 
we exclude thertforo 80 per rent of emigrants from the aliove figures, we get at 
roTtghlv what may lie regjnlnl os the true migration during the decailc Thus 
we pet 20 1 IB rmmigmnts and 1 j, 337 emigTanti These fi-mresare a pomtnl out in 
thatchapt r exrlasirr of nrrrscas emrgratjon Be have now rsfimaferl about 
“00 person to have left Baroda daring the leemde ApproximatHi theref rc 
th IwjljDce of troc migration in tl e favour of this St ite IS onl\ '»n00 

13P IrnmlRTont* Reffgfon — On Ia t item mav Is* mentioord Wf m* 
thisChapter H rlo«etl It mnv I>e jf intet\*st to know the 
rebpious distnhuti m of migrants Sn h Infonna 
tion H onl\ QvaiUIile irganlin" uumigrants oml has 
l>een specially ronipQcd in this ( n^i fnaii the Pom 
pilatKm Itegi ter The margin gises tie requl it 
proportions f th immigrants per ach nuin reli hm 
The vast m J ntr t f hnmigranf i I ctnsr^ Hirwlu 
Imt It IS intrmtinc to compare lhe*e ratios with tl 
pmeral rrlignm Intnlnitfon f tl St f 8|{» per 
miTV of th tot 1 popaUlKin nre Hit la “f or** Mnsal 
man pre Jams 7“ are \n m f amf onfv I re 
I ar TT ai Afu*aJm.sn arel Jam nmtni ite m re 
lirgelrl th imn imant trrlsl it an 1 ! ir aetn I trrti’*th m the p nrnl j ipatathm 
wtotikl pot m t in 1 ate \l>osit mo-evt tl lllnl a imD ir pn»p< rtum of Mu I 
man le* thin on tenth J \n mr>t n ►«> thin me nth I Jam rneil nl of 
tlin Hin ao<l ll I ilL of ltm>Ia \tta Bral mo ^ U 1 aiel J w are JrrmWant 

I fW*a S ll.* a I*) t \ iV* rr r* O t esrr'^-w tl O 

d I* wa r*! of t 1 > 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE I— iMunaBATioN (actual hguees) 
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Division of omimenition l 

Contiguous 
division'^ m 

Other 
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<J s 

F=^ '3 
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Persons 
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<0 cl 

^ s 

S 

Cr C3 
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Persons 

ilnles 

Persons 

[Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

ID 

Baroda 

State 

1,881,250 

996,090 

885 160 




12,770 

7,008 

5 770 

198,899 

77,585 

121,314 

32 981 

19,555 

13,425 

614 

326 

288 

Central Guja 
rat 

001709 

330,5>l 

274,218 




0 085 

3,549 

3,130 

01,427 

22 810 

38,581 

34,458 

19,384 

16 074 

173 

112 

01 

North Guja 
rat 

&t0 0G5 

438 139 

402 520 




3 549 

1 780 

1,709 

37,409 

11 S17 

26,652 

18,542 

8,979 

9,603 

63 

37 

10 

fcouth Guja 
rat 

202,380 

149 000 

143 320 




1 708 

1 080 

028 

38 785 

10 023 

22 102 

7 170 

4 098 

3 072 

323 

136 

188 

Knthiawad 

143 130 

73,034 
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830 

599 

237 

30,822 

11,198 

19 024 

3,207 

2 196 

1 012 

05 

42 

23 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE II— Ejugration (actual figures) 


Natural Duasion of Birth 

Natural Population (State bom 
hut cniimcmtcd anywhere m India) 

ENTniEEATED 

Natural dix'lsion of Inrth 

fN 

Contiguous divisions in the 
State 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Id 

Raroda State 
Central Gujarat 
North Gujarat 
South Gujarat 
Kathiawad 


2 115 234 
711,601 
920 443 
325 792 
167 438 

1 100 442 
378,109 
474 131 
103 921 
84 281 

1 014 782 

333 462 
440 312 
101 871 
73 157 

1,881 250 

004 709 
840 905 
292 380 
143 130 

996 090 
330 551 
438 439 
149 000 
78,034 

885 160 
274 218 
402 620 
143 320 
06 090 





FNTJilEIlATED IK 


Natural Division of Birth 
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Baroda State 
Central Gujarat 
North Gnjnrat 
South Gujarat 
h-ftthiawad 


Other parts of the 

Contiguous parts of 

Non contiguous xiarts of 
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1 

other Provinces 

other P^ovmces 
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Persons 

Males 
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12 

13 
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16 
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17 

18 

10 1 

12 778 

7 008 

5,770 

202 010 

84 884 

117,126 

19 196 

12 460 

6 736 

4,500 

2 610 

1 990 

49 343 

18 238 

31 106 

62 949 

20 810 

26 139 

4 401 

2 031 

1770 

68 797 

26,269 

33 538 

10 280 

7,802 

8 478 

1,090 

761 

946 

22 220 

0 523 

12,703 

9 484 

4 681 

4 903 

2,181 

1,110 

1005 

7,017 

2,718 

1 

4 209 

6,110 

2,413 

2,097 


Outoidc India 


Per- 

sons 


ilales 


Fo 

males 


20 


21 


22 


396 


310 


m 


i-Figu 

nva 


rc3 are 
liable. 


not 


for Outside India” not home: corapletelv available the total of Natural Population has been calculated only on 
pned h^ the various Ccasus SuponnlendentP of Indian Provinces and States ^ 


Bgnrcs as sup- 



SUB3IDIAR1 TABLE III— Hiqrattot mrrwrEf Natural Divisions (actual 
nOCRES COltPAREU WITS 1911 ) 
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8UB3IDIAU\ TABLE IV— ilioRA-noT n enviuiy the Daeoda State ajtd the 
otheb parts ot Iidu 
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140. Reference to Statfstfcji — ir&Ting con^erwl the diitribution of tf>e 
popoltttion mto town wwl ctrantiy ami lU rlaWfication arcordrag to lU birth place 
wc cvrue m thu chapter to another important di/Ierrntifltioo — the drttrihntitm 
of the mhnbitontB areonlmg to their religKnti bcliefa. The atntl^ictil matmal roaiwl 
which thia chapter m written H Fomewhat le« ample than that droit with in the 
prrrwlmg chaptera, Impenal Table |n\ea the religioua distribution of the 
people of th Htato Ij- Vdminwtratn'e Divtswma, The annlvtw rj com«l further 
into Talnhfls m “^tate Table I\ In State Table 'I the cIa*>irrcQtk>n of the roam 
rHtpKma mto their tcctfl ami iraljaeet^ » ihewn Impenal Talile W giSTii the aecta 
of fhnstians. In Impenal TaI4e 1 the population of towns la cLissifleil 1 r nrh 
pioro There ore eeverol otlier tol lea with which thia chapter is not nnmoilutdr 
roncernnl wbemn thr distinction ly religion is nurdated with other lata surli 
as age and ci\t 1 condition, cduention, ca^e ami occupation * State Taltle II 
piTcn at the eml of the Impenal Tablra \ olume gtvea the tolaka figures for religion, 
aJong with stattstm reganling edocatioti bv nge-penodv Rub«liary Tabh^ I 
H and III have been preparea fnim Imperial TaUee I I W ami ^ respectJvdr 
Sulrndiar^ Table I\ is prepared from State Table \ 

f4t Scope of the Chapter — Uofore thedneu ion of the figupra is pro- 
rmleil witl some prrlrmlnorj’ olwrvatton arrtKces-an toexy bln thr scope of tbii 
chapter In file last Ileport ami in Ibnxla btat Ilrnorti gmerollr of prerloiis 
years the writers had tal,en advantage apparrntlv of the scantinr^ of their 
statistical matenal to enter Into o general <fl«ru kmi of rdigmu tenet and cere 
imadol oltserranres. ‘^ince lOM nothmg has happenctf to [tstnrf the (rrnaif 


Tl sloi* fvf iSf >fi J ill! be r lijnui » Jl le diM-as** I ta tl ct»p< n 

inrw^ fr crair' rn^l With ihntu Ibr^ raTlr U rnsr t J iv tli t ih- lylpcio** 

1 C. e d tmo wi bn<«J thal Ut pi»'|>a d o that li* an* tb n It t f » b r*r-^ 
o>fT p«ltrctrt|b blip ncTrt t i tf eru) trtU ro*nj.n^l in e breio. Th- 
mieM h ttm-Uf t4r*r r- fi- d fesi ij-ufrxrri- *fitl Orrt ernn t>r r^l -trn. 

Hot »<»-i if ftwy Ut m f 1 » TITS irn th I* r* f>l 1 fl rrril tyto l>c •ncul trsla I avl 

t iK xjtfcil iti- ilatihiv i. 1 ! ttt'OmH t t sL h rmn I- »4 r a- r»l 

an S' lesi m I ia 1b wl-Tb arh t,f ec-> rmti !*• f I dj lirywl b I t i" 
M ij l»** r»t r b f n jirttrt iV-rciaii If allfna^ rHi* I d 

ra iJ C«T i I i r>>r>- *atn f (noo j jirlir | aw |L it- et >ti» 

to- I I it fcm c^-vsl ft I r* b t* L**! art*-s itd^ uttt nP-et 

1 b e >al dm -ri- re-« ith if pm o 1 imo t»< tt 
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ciinents of religious life m tlus country and any furtlier discussion of questions 
of doctrine mil therefore be in the nature of a repetition except where any new 
matter is sought to be embodied For this reason, we shall concern ourselves 
mainly with the numbers of those who profess certaiii lehgions, but m order to 
analyse the significance of the variations, the meanmg of the terms denotmg the 
rehgions mU have to be briefly discussed m order to ]udge the relative accmacy 
of the figures and to find out whether any difficulty was experienced m drawing 
any Ime of distmction between rehgions whose border Imes shade into one another 
In this State, the option was again taken m this census as at the censuses of 1911 
and 1901 of recording figures for sects of aU rehgions These sect statistics will 
therefore be analysed and their reliabihty considered In connection mth these 
sects, a new prmciple of division wfil be discussed and 3 ustified by a lirief survey 
of the mterrelations of Hmdu sects Opportimiti’- wfil also be taken to describe 
sects that have not appeared before From the consideration of these sects u e shall 
then proceed to give a brief description of the rebgious organisation at present 
obtemmg m the City of Baroda The chapter will be finally concluded vith a 
note on the modern mfluences that are shapmg the different rehgions and then 
relations inter sc 


142 Mam Figures of Religious Distribution — ^The mam figures had 
better be given at once In the margm the ab- 
solute as weU as the proportionate stiength of 
the different religions is noted Hinduism do- 
minates the figures m this census as it has 
always done m the previous enumerations 
Clamung as it does 819 persons out of a 
thousand of the total population as its ad- 
herents, it outdistances all the other reh- 
gions Anmnsm claims the next highest 
figure with 77 per 1000 Miisalmans have 
almost the same strengtli as Animists 
Jams are ouly about one-fomth of the fol- 
lowers of Islam Parsis and Cliristians are 
about equal m numbers Of the otlier re- 
ligions, there are 646 Hindu Aryas , Sikhs 
total 70 , Bralimos and Jews are 35 and 27 
lespectively Atheists number 5 and Bud- 
dhism is represented by a smgle person 



I^umbcr m 

Proportion j 
per 10 000 m 

Religion 

1021 

1921 

Indo Aryan— 



Hindu 

1,742 100 

8 103 

Jam 

43 223 

203 

Hindu An a 

045 


Broinio 

35 

1 . 

Sikh 

70 

r 

Buddhist 

Primitive — 1 

1 

1 

J 

Animifit 

Eranlan— 

103 077 

707 

Parsi 

Semitic — 

7 530 

35 

Musalman 

102 328 

7a3 

Chnstinn 

7 421 

35 

Jciv 

Indefinite 

27 


Belief- 



Atheist 

6 



Out of a total of 202 persons to the square mile, 214 aie Hmdus, 20 
belong to Islam, 20 are abongmah sTiU in the domam of pnmitive r-ehgion, "5 
are Tams and tlie remammg tluee lielong, one each, to Parsi Cliristian and other 
piirsuasions 


The margmal table also attempts to classiB- them accordmg to the broad 
gioups of religions The Indo Arjnn Rebgion claims 840 per mfile of the total 
population The Semitic foims of belief are represented liy 80 per mfile Pii- 
mitive religion coimts for 76 persons m a thousand while the rehmoii of Iran has 
only 4 to the same number 


143 Local Distribution of Religions- A general diagram is mven in 
the margm V Inch shows the proportionate strength of the different rehmons m 
each Natmal Division Hmdiusm is at its strongest both m numbers and 
m proportional strength m North Gujarat vhich is also the stroncrhold 
of Jamisni Islam musters its largest munbers ui Centml Gujarat particular- 
ly mthe capital of vhosc population it forms 16 per cent Animism is most 
m evidence m South Gujarat particularly 111 the Pam Area In Central 
Gujarat, it is confined abnost entirely to the Chorashi tract ChristianiH 
claims Its largest number of con^erts m Central Gujarat, paiticularlj m Charotar 
Vakal and Chorashi areas Parsis are mostly in South Gujarat The strencth 
of the Aiya and Bnhmo Samajes is m Centml Gujarat, the Brabmos 
being mostly found mthe Capital Almost all levs arc resident m the 
Qty, which also contains the sobtary Buddhish The Atheists are from Alelisa la 
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Hindtrs nninber 800 per mille of the total population of the Central Ihvrqon 
irthout the CitT In the City the presence of Urge number* of iloialmaiw hnne 
the irinda ratio* tloim to 704. In North Caiarat 000 m * thooMiKl are Ilmdoa, 
In South Gujarat the Ilrodu proportion dTondlea to only 4-1 or Iwa than half 

boeauee of the larpe 
jgg HtMvu HH I number of Amnmt tn 

I 1 I bei In Semi Ibirti and 

rn^ cwttarrwi Itani Area* of thia djvi 

•loa, onl>l00 per mill e 
ere ITindn In the Ka 
thiawml the prevalence 
of Hinduism b Indicated 
the ratio of 875 to the 
thouMni 
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U 
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U 
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01 the Humimana, 
(W 139, or even 40 per 
cent are found in Central 
Ouiarat ond 34 per cent 
realde in the horthem 
DmsHwi. The lorpr*t 
proportion of tlw popo 
lahon that ti Mosalman 
m anv one jirttHt la seen 
rn GLhaman<lal irhcre 
213 out of a thou'und 
follow this faith 


Over 90 per cent of 
theAnirmata are m Booth 
Gnjarat, the mnoinder 
is aJmoet enlnrly coofin 
ed to the Cboraahi part 
of Central Gujarat 
Vnimists are acarcelv to 
1*0 met with rJsrwbefr 

Of a humlrcsl Jam* 
Cl are in the Northern 
OiVToon 25 ore in 
( ntnil Gujarat inHml 
inp the tits anl tie 
rest are disulrtl fairly 
evmlvl*etwren tlie other 
two Iivbwns. 


i44 Alcnninitof 
thcfljcurw— It I nr 
ce^ratT to nnderstatul 
ahat exortlr thrw* 
ficiires meambince 10(1 
tltcre has Jat-n no chanp* 
in the ilpntftcatHin d 
th term denoting lb** 
relipKtns, In (he fnsiru 

\ tinn to t1 enumerat rs 

(Ivrwere (rlctlr enjf Inerl p*neranr tnentpr aithwit rjne- tKm ahatever rdiffHin to 
wloch a pervm rlaunesl t lielorjff i>n seept >naa mule in 1011 m repanl totb 
forprt tril^ anl the s-rmarul r m tru tun in rrp-ml th reto Iiavr la^ c*wi 

tinuMinlli cenni ol TV renm nitoe na h tniHM In tie* U t two len it»es 

toenVt'J'^nam f t1rt« trile m the r J mm f rrlirtt^ wl rre tl hdioltulmeml-e^ 
otiu'Val r 'Tiial tnl'eilwl not rriom lluvlu m I ! nrrani 4l frw’'m w-«lf ilh 
lint wi fv anv memlirf ( (hew |nl s d irr-l to mt r anr o> h relr-^^i (f 
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dne wB^t, bot cm tie trtliCT tumd, the htv»cm darpaJt of thu pinA hAJ acquired 
a large mfloance and it« annoal urtw or Somt f day fcrttval attracti a Urge munber 
of people. It if posnble therefore that the nranber of perfom thmm u ilnaalnmni 
amoogft the Piranapanthit » an uaiereftimate. On the other hand many I* 
lanuc foDcFwens of tbm panlks most have retumed themfeJvw! under the orthodox 
fi rmnt folds. 


147 Hinduism and other Rellfioni — Sonv) difBcuIty b experienced m 
other parti of India m datingaiihing Jami from TTmd niL It has been stated that 
the Jams hare shewn an mcreasmg tendency to call tbemselTes Hindua Thi* 
atatement wfll be examined m a later section of this chapter In tho meanwhile the 
reader may bo aseared that no difficulty was felt in this State m this matter Here 
we had a censns of secta, and even tnough time were occamonallr Jains who 
called themselves Hindm, they were always careful to add Srorai or Jain as a 
qualifying wori Thus there was no difficulty in the ilip-copying AH such case* 
were tahen aa Jsma. No case has howoTcr come to mj notice of any Jam s wish- 
ing to oonceal his rdigion m the oensos Khedulet. Tho Chnstiani and Porm 

E httle difficulty Occanomdly there was an attempt on the part of some 
Q enninerator or SupervisoT to rctum the Chnrlmn converts os “ Dhed* ” 
or even as " Runanandi Vaishnavaa One or two cases to my notice 

while oxomiQiiig the pr elimniar y record of Petlad and Bhadrtm tofukaa. These 
were of course enquired mto and corrected. But on the other hnnd the conrerta 
themselve# were supplied with panted riipe containing the name of their sect from 
the different mmiooary organisationi worting m the State, so that, when the 
enumerator came to thenL ihey could enter the correct entrw for Chratum sects 
m the schedule*. As will be ahewn later the Chnstian ffgurrs are isidy accurate. 

148 Definition of Hinduism Who Is a Hindu? — ^The main reason 
for all these nncertaintiea b the vagueneaa of the term “ Hindu In the CenwB 
of 101 1 certam tests were laid down whereby it was thcamht, the extent of genuine 
Ilmdimm could be gauged. These teats wmcDCsed upon the fact that llmdoisra was 
not only a religion, bnt a “ dharma ” — something which b of much wider content 
than belief — composing withm its folds not only a congenes of creeds and cere- 
moniala, but also certain fairly deffmte ideas of social orgumsatlon. 


Tb* aahTect if too Urge Indeed to UQ nthm the arope of a Oflfttt Beport Let ei aoj late 
the mnarij of Mr. N 8 . Iyer fai the TrsTanfoM Onsiif Report of 1111 are 

_ p e iUa ent in t h i t 

II tir r t — ^ 1 '■■—*- 1 — •- v*-* 

Drsy U» apmarj •! Uh ISibMi— TVm bthdn Iw 

iCMT* I — 

( ) iirtifc^ orUriM IWk U TCTi;ih tfilwf Uf 

■vpCTttVT I fed 

(i) tW Vi rifil triV« aed aW mtaSi lar fail '•V, Ulaf Jnkd iW 
■teblnlMa a< Biakawai, ?rtat«lf by y Mt .iia n U ‘ 


■ DnSaue er eaWr rffalard nW 


H frirtOl 


(U de eot irtrlra IW ■ 

0*01 

( 3 ) *ra IH aalWnly a 4 Oe Vnlaa 
fli era e»> fc-fwJ by f»ed IValaif a< 

Ul bar* M Dnbmaa y n rata at al | 

(nSraW araf b> iWhIrrwrefefdjeuT nWalf pb-a t 
ni piOalije •— < ) W bfb. ( 1 ) arSWa rartati del* 

(«| UrrtWkdeadiakd 

tn ra*VrHfl<t>Miaa 


conneotion And 

fem to Lr qootfd 
The Own CommU- 
siooer r r 1911 Uh( 
down eeftfin tret 
abkh are fammirwed 
m the laaTjan wbeerby 
cerUin e*rte-i sad 
tHbe<i who do oot 
cooforra to thee Uwtf 
snd are yet tetnnied 
sf rnadaa, may be 
saeerUkied to Le out 
iwi the psle of yen- 

nine rttndowm. 3 Ir Iyer *^1 theae teaU dt^tfrea that the petjfrwloo iV ilxodoKtn 

does Dot 00 tbeQ — 

To Ut what i e«x»ldered fcy foretpn wnten aa the Lrjaote of tie snm] rdifirr of 

annent India. It h the acLtwwWcmmt of ih" attprnnaey of the prahmana P«t ra the 

eniulrlotm of Imban a^rirtv wVre all hae* th^ appotnUaJ duties { dh a rm a >) to eafh 
nthrt tho qaeslNQ of aopa'rwTity ranaot ana*- If rwh a Uita has eruppei! trp It U 
!d wjramulioQ and deemv Apua sdth the Drahmaa aa rrpiTwTiUnji the rrli^vw 
fwpan IB the hndy p 1 lie hU oo nunLtratesi to the other ra<tes K fsjy a di wdeml 
Ut and di>es not taW w y the to »ci etutiHerHl to stj] tf eaet iLeut oot <4 
the leire rrl •rranl'alioQ. Aa f W ypule— th*re t*l «>e (h J in lb« w fv«e of 

oh £e ratt*e fiT fLxf of Imi} ( ta aa Le U esfVJ and aO th** (wf re f /* re J 
ranoH, th f ri* * of ttfaraer* or r th« woeW ttatft. The Indian begi-Uili^ 
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motklup of the mya (iHIpttor) wiO the {tie>^), to Urprlj weviV nt amncjr't «l«m 
gnw-t If rwrini'Crnt of thi Animrttje relrpotu ttrirot* Thn IcnVr Ink* h t em lliolm' i 
tnd primitlTo btirf ro»v U *otoe» h*t hard to draw hot the rral datmrttea the 

U feta in the ehti»cteri tK ftUtndc f e«irh touftnli the deities »hieh one »or>b m and the 
tier hai fhhorbni t^me of the nxithir-dertief of the almnffmjU n w forriJ fert ofthr Mht 
ntcuJ, bat the chanwrterUtk: attitude of the Hindu hiktatfaboUjdiSrMit and It l« * coinpirt 
mimadbmg of Ilmdcmm to rtjtard t m foeue hare dooe a* nugie tempm J by Jh taphj>ic» 
or Vninmm mieeTed « ith phi>onhj Loatlr it ii itated that U wofo the aborigiiul hae ikkiv 
coQCeptk® of one Ood, he fbouH Lo eooiideml aa part of Ilioduira. It n true tlut »ome dm 
ttotina of a tofceiDc fplrit — calJed Bej^H-penkti among focw f thite tnbr* but that 1 no 
rr«Mn ahr the ahoio group ahouJd bo regarded a« IIii^ V »imfla argotomt aould kb 
tlintmn and M uf f luam together as one relipoc brcaw tbej a rihjp coe and the eame 
trwl The pant is, a great part of the aboriginal popnlallon dorf not aur»hip the di tinet \eljr 
llmd gods, nor doef their ceremomal bear the remotoft reaembkaco to the dutinethro Ilmda 
« rkhip. 

There la a reoJ dntroctK® then which has to bo bronght nL The great difOcultT howe er 
the MtatistKal diSiciilty There no denying the fact that irtndoiMat jq has beeomi an 
intreasmgl powerfnl factor mong^t tha locest tribet. Dot it ta my hard tontimat tk* x 
tent f taprcTalcnre Th” aoimiup of ITaiiuman amongst Dbodjof, the aoT'hip fMahade and 
ILmoniBn amongst DnbLa and the wonhip of Kam and Dnrga arooogvt Chwlhrnf re insfanrrt 
f tk ILmdtu^mg t mhncy Dot on the cpther hand rn anwgvt the Hindu 'td Hfttntr' 
Idee thethodhra^ the entire aant of caate-organiiJliai ihowf how Umdtii m in ha ini>4 I tme 
t eonal id tiUrit bghtly npoo them. Ammgat th DuHaa the Hmda mfloeoce Is troopir 
parti becinae tj //af mdentured armurit th t roroe kt eWer eonnrrtion aith AnaTahi 
k.anbt> and jthe b tt r cla'-aca of enltlratori than thr other abongmea anil partly U con*^ they 
treat the Rndunan with n apect and ti n wtiltw* them on occ^-iona. The TalavLia and Tad rs 
t ar ub-coatea from the DuUas od BbHa by fieabai arc also eotnpWelr Ilmdnwd 

r icnlaH betanse they nevMTmtannanT whb the rocinbera of the parrot -rtock and aom» tlmia 
hum to Raj pat origin. Tbe IHiodja% Dkl and \ aaawaa show I ttle ICndm'wtion oa tbe 
itk haniL 


151 Su^nted tots for dlstlnKUlihlng: Anlmlits from Hindus 
— On the »h«e tho concltmoo aocm to be that tliero ore umloubtod Illndas 
aniongst the tbongm*! tTTbes,thnt tlieir fignre^ are mcrra^in" Irat that tk ir itrcngth 
rannot l« mtimntcd properly fmm tTnviftCgutt*^ which Imvn licen ilrmdv ahewn 
to bo unrelmble Homo teata nmv hmsTfcr lie mtltralctl whcrolrc tho incnming 
prevalence of llmdiu'm tnav lie wen Um te^t if thn 1 rOfT*- it at hintttl afiovr 
eh wn tho -Liim to Hajput detecnL Vawnno a tnlw haa becom wtBkjcnflv 
llimluisesi iti first attempt to rjitc itaclf In the »*nrul scale it to truce itt nfTmittet 
i that race Vnothcr more obvtoos tcid r« the aluvnilonm nt rf thpir Irilwl 
langunge The greater the prevnlenco ofUlntlnran m a tnlio the nore cTt ntiie 
It tlicir employment of acme inch Vrran tongue at Oajarnti othI Marathi for th ir 
onlraniT use. There arc one or two reservation however whkh mu t lie nolctl 
Tlio Uawbas a complctclv lluvjaisctl tribe tiU cling tefuioou ly to their parti 
cnlar lijJect 80 do the Chodhraa. Bnt generoll) however the ^mul if 
Ilinduitm tccompaniea tbe advonce of \rvan tongues into the Ilhu country 
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153 True strencth of Anlmlits estimated— Tlie set nd of the-a ted-t 
r the m re satisfacton an»l 1 y itt ok! wo shall attempt to fin 1 out the atrongth 
d th knimid In 1011 and the vanntam arare then. Comparwwi on thl haid 
\rann t In* rnrnetl earlier than 1001 lirvanwtlict talatmigtii f thcM? trllies (k th 
\nnnrdHr and Hindu) L not avnOahle f r anv pn. ■eiling not us \eir V t m 
pamtrt tall i p\en sk wing the t tol 
atrmgth if ca h mam Ink nn 1 th 
nunikra spcaLmg lltr In1»al lulrrl 
Tl (ktaibsl figurrs are pvm m Kith- 
sslurr TuM III i nu/t r I\ Jl «e 
take t! lateni ge » » cf nsvt Ic’d ll ep 
fh numl T f \nrTni t will k dlrtitinJ 
wit! th-it f HI iTi lul*vt ej»raLrr" 
wIkI I Hj 1*0 n it tl rr re 
fSTvduai a. Ire ll { nt 1 mt 
Tl taw d IL n 1 ai I f 1 II ras hai 
l>ei n aln idr trtL Hf tl I tt r t' 
(TtoL jein erst s wh 1 f * tk 
m et sl«mt l.jji ut train i urul k 
e Hi r mid t\ Hmilui'e-l, T],e\ unml ml K r *" per ent f ll « 

trm'nh f n ' ihr m 1011 Tl nl ca t at n i o -oUl in 1* f 1 rt 
<i ll i pt J r1 Ikrr are okj 1 1) 0 ta^i (1 I j rt n rw Ml iKiU I i la 
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thcBO carte* omongrt the untotichable*, and tlie loglim, lUvaiiaa, and ofb«ra 
as Ammirtic Hindus, jnrt as the Hxnda section oi the foreat tnbea eatimated aboT« 
may be calkd Hmdtmed Animxrta. 

Eidoding tbwe categonee, we hare the rendunm who may be ntd to con 
form m the bdt of their religJoTU and socml practice* to the rtandard Hindtnam 
of the Brahmanical •cnptnroa. In the marginal table are given fi^orca to ehow 

the TanatHjn m what may 
Hajiw I ^ called standard ICn 
doiim since 1001 Ihcao 

figure* are further com- 

YnVrt vmn pared with those relating 
to what we have deaignatm 
fr«m Animirtw Hiado* and IDa 

lOMW — IJ 3 doised Animu tw Standard 
it«^ +u f jlimjtmni seem* to have 
increoacd only by 1 6 per 
cent m 1011 and bv 5'2 Mr cent, m the next decade. The cenioimcrease amoogit 
person* returned as Ilniati* m 1011 wa* as high a* It7 per cent. Thi* n dne in a 
largo measnre to the mdosion m that cen»a» amongit Hnidna of llmdaned Aniimsta, 
whoso real itrength wa* m that oensn* verv largefy ovoreftnnated. In 1901 on the 
other hood, only 14,212 perwna from Animistio tnbes {12,M1 Talnvia* and 1 001 
Bavchas) were returned a* Hindo*, while their tme strength a* appear* from tlio 
above table was much larger. But the figure ihewn above — 110 35j — i* not also 
stnctly occumte. It m based largely on the return* of dialect* which do not 
accm to have been correctly compUed m 1001 as pointed ont fca par* 431 of ilr 
(Jovmdbfaai • report I am inclined to the strength of Ifindutaed aborigine* 
in 1001 at mther less than 100 000 The total strength of the tribes however 
•bowed an mcieaBe of over 20 per cent, m 1011 Tbo ectimate of Hindo Anmmta 
for lOU as given m the above table may be accepted as frurly correct. The 
1001 figure* muft bo therefore coneapoodmgly reduced to roaho the rate of iwria 
tHm for this das* at least a* great a* that of the whole tribal population- The 
mcrenwi ainongrt real Hindtti sinco 1011 is fi'2 per cent which ii rather larger than 
the rate of Tonation m the general population. Thu increase H mostly doe to the 
joint operatHm of migration and natural mcreaae. Apart from Ammbt tnbe*, 
there ta little chance of accession of converts from other religion*. The case of 
I iranaponthra u too small to alTect the general rate of vnnation omongst Ilindos 
at any rate The Annnirtie Ilmdu section comirtmg mostly of low type caste* 
u prolific and mspito of their high death rate the mcrease amongst them is al 
way* rdatirely large compared to the rest of the community \* pointed out m 
the discussion on movement of popnlation in Chapter I it b only bnekward tract* 
that •how a datinct irlwund after a famme. Snmlarly it u only amongrt the very 
low ttrata of societv that sach a rebound takes edect witbont any retardstioo. 
That II why three das*e* of Ifindas *howed 14 per cent locrrese in 1011 In 
IIV’I the vanatHxi slowed down to only 4 1 per cent 

15^ Vnriation amongst Alusafman* — In the above dbcussKm, it will 
!« seen that the censos returns of Ifrudus and Vnimirts hare l»een rejected and the 
true vanalHKi in these tao rehgions has been sought from mdependent aoa/res. 
In regard to other rellgHlO^ however the census figures mar be accepletl bs fairiy 
rdiaUe The margin show* the rana 
tion in absolute figures amongst 3lu 
admans mice lOOl Its proportionate 
strength f r *he List three censuses 
sbewn m that table llctsreeo 
1001 to 1011 the greatest rate of 
decrease amongst Mavslranni was re- 
^ gblered tn *^th ( ajaraL This de^ 

-i»i crease was rightly put down to enii 

grntkm in the Cmms Beport of 1011 

hat as m atl»>net| already th n*! 

tact of 1 lam »rth lltedciiun ha pn laml mtenoediite sects ih rnlanreof wha-h 
rrtnnwl themvlves either a llirxla nr Mu'almTmaeeonlcnglotheir bowe Itwfll 
lie useful t compare the van itKiTJ amitmrst 3InaJmao virthiqt this di tttrbtng 
fact r ^\^th>attL I irana reetarws, th Musalmans iiainl«^ivil 101430 in IWU 
In 1011 th correspem Img figure sra. lv>4 v5 Tho tliere wa a d 
nvise i f 1 3 per cent. In lie | n tb tbef harnl the Mu«alm ns namterisl 

without tl esH. KlTT thus Ih wmg an berriv- <*( hipUr 000 j«rf 
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cent Talong tlie census figures of Musalmans as a ■whole, the increase since 1911 
IS the resultant of many divergent ratios of which the mcrease of 4 1 per cent 
m North Gujarat and the decrease of 12 per cent m the City are the two opposite 
extremes The Musalman population m the Capital appears to be rapidly de- 
chnmg smce 1891 It cannot be that this declme is due to any excessive proneness 
of this commumty to high mortabty As will be shown m the next chapter, the 
death rate amongst Musahnans botli m normal as well as m epidemic years is much 
lower than that of Hmdus The reason must be sought therefore m the contmual 
dram on ^^lns community through emigration The Musalmans aged 16-40 num- 
bered 69,340 m 1911 In this census then strength decreased to 63,703 or by 
8 1 per cent A senous depletion of the able bodied persons amongst them seems 
to have taken place m the decade through the jomt influence of epidemics of 
influenza and plague on the one hand and of emigration on the other A laige 
portion of the Musalman co mmuni ty consists of traders , and these have always 
sought then fortunes elsewhere Vohoras feature largely m overseas emigration 
Conversion, I have bttle doubt, plays a very small part m afiectmg the strengtli 
of Gujarat Musalmans 

*55 Variation amongst Jains — As the reader has already been assured, 
no supposition need be made that the variation amongst Jams at least m this State 
IS due to any extent to the desne amongst certam sections of this commumty to 
pass themselves as Hin dus There is naturally a desne amongst all Jams as 
amongst aU other adherents of Indo-Aryan Eeligions to adopt the Hmdu name as 
a racial signification expressive of tlien national umty Beyond this there is 
also the fact that the Jams are a distmctively commercial commumty and -wish- 
mg to hve m umty ivith then Hmdu neighbours they have adopted a good many of 
the social observances of Hmduism and have not even hesitated to enter mto mar- 
nage relations ivith the Hmdu section of then correspondmg castes This cn- 
cumstance is not enough however for us to biuld on it any -fiieory that there is 
m existence a defimte tendency to -wilful falsification of census returns The 
latest census shows that though there 
is a declme smce 1911 , the rate of de- 
crease m the la-test decade is much 
less than that m the one pre-vious 
The greatest decrease m the State has 
occurred m South Gujarat There the 
Jams have dechned from 2,772 to 2,422 
The Census Keport of 1911 mentioned 
that the mcrease m Gande-vi to-wn was 

due to the accident of a Jam rebgious gathermg bemg held there on Census day, 
which attracted numerous Jams from neighbourmg -villages Possibly they may 
have come from neighbourmg Bntish -villages The census figures of 1921 therefore 
may represent the normal situation Usually, however, the Jams, whenever 
they are old enough to earn their bvehhood, emigrate to other places, Bombay 
City particularly Some go even beyond to Europe and America A few Jam 
Vamas are found m Paris to have established a busmess m jewellery The Jams 
of adult emigratmg age (16 to 40 years) have therefore decreased by 9 3 per cent 
The death rate amongst Jams is only 11 per miUe, and there is bttle doubt that the 
sur-vival rate is high m consequence 

156 Variation amongst Parsis— The Parsis have dechned from 7,966 m 
1911 to 7,630 m tins census In them stronghold, Navsan Praixt, them numbers, 
have fallen off from 7,179 to 6,761 In 1901, the total of Parsis was still higher, viz 
8,409 The dram through emigration is seen m the mcidence of females m the sex 
ratio of popula-tion aged 20-40 In 1911, the females of those ages numbered 1722 
to a thousand males In 1921, the ratio went up to 1,743 The mam attraction 
for the Parsi youth IS of course Bombay City which draws away so many of our 
educated population from other communities as well 

157 Variation amongst Christians— The famine of 1900resultedm a 
large crop of Christian converts The census of 1901 showed that the mcrease 
amongst Indian Christians was twelvefold smce 1891 Ten years later, there was 
a shght declme to 7,203 In 1921, however, them number has risen to 7,421 The 
number of Indian Christians has mcreased from 6,962 to 7,274 Thus the absolute 
mcrease amongst the converts is larger than the total mcr^se amongst Christians 

^ races Tlie declme m 1911 was attributed to the reversion of many 
of the famme-striken who had been sheltered by the missionaries <-o them old faith 
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<m tteir retnrn to thnr hcmffl oltcr the ftinine vas over In 1£K>1 the merrw 
m 3 per CTDt or^ljont the nuno as the natural incrwee wtimatcd for the State 
The ecvuracy of the return has been enmred unth the co-operation of the chief 
manon aMtnes at worL The arrangement about printed ehpe hn* been tlrmlp 
mentwnea. Also the chief mrewnarv amnoee at n orh— in the Jletbcdut Epu 
copahan Mi»ion m North and Booth ( mtmt the Homan CathoiK; Mintton m 
CKortfar and the Church of the tmencon Brethren Mtwon (Baptnt) m the Rani 
Jlnhals— kmdlv suppbed me eith detailed efttimnte* of Christian convert* m ten 

deoec at their various 
[xenw riMiinCkrirt-J raistran ttatwti*. The 
t I Roman CatbtJrc Mmion 
could not m\-e exact 
partictdars W villnpei 
of one of their centres 
but onlf mrntkmcd n 
rotmtl figure GencnJlv 
the Chrurtian (Censu*) 
figure* fip" vjUoges irere 
tallied -with til mission 
estimates and found to 
eorrrspond veir clovriv Tbo marpnal statement shon* that the census figures 
arr penemlly brger thou tho raiMion one*. The Salvationist* are however an 
exception a* shown later on. 

158 Vftrintlon amongst Brahmos and Arjas— These two sorts will 
Ic ronsKlered a little more in detail presently when snp tale the *tnti><tTr» re- 
gnnling Hmdu Sects, In the mnrgm ore given tbo figures smee IWl Roth 
thcfo sect* ihow mcrcAscs smee IIMH 
the increase among the Arya* being 
doc largely to more active propagntHhi, 
and that among the latter to better enume- 
ration Tbo AtjTis arc fonnd chrfl^ in the 
City and in Navsan, Oandevi ratan and Pjj 
towns. The villago of Bahml m Bavli Talula 
also has a congregation of 100 Arj-as, Ue- 
Bule* these, tbero am 31 person* returning 
\rda Dlinmia a their religion, Presumabiv thewi are also Viyn'- The normal 
strength of Jlrtbrnos j* about 5 families m the CitT 3Io!rt of these ^cro m rvsi- 
lence m 1011 aUo oiwl rt is surprising that inspito ofthisnrcura tance onlv 0 
Brabm n were retumnl In that ernsas. Apart from Bmhmos three persons a err 
atumed a l>eloncmg to the Pmrthana Ramaj the thci tie bnd\ of B^ltay whleh 
nespriTHls to the Bengal mosemmt But ol vitm ly the real strength of th 
1 r rthsna t'amaj m the C ty 1 brgrr — mani t^tU km wn faniillrs I nig assneiated 
with till moiement prcfrmng hoaewr to cal! tlicmseKr* wmph IRnlus m 
this < n u*. 



Tlie fancy reltmons do n t seem to lie fasnuied much in this t nsu It is 
Im thst there are t ly aJlicJ t —DO male an 1 f mr lenialrs Imt tite Neo-IIin bi 
\gn Mte* and New Di^iensitionKt A the jreSHsis enm haw now lis.ip- 
peared. 

150 Dlagrnm Illustrating variations In tho proportional dis 
tributlon of Hlndui Animist* and Musalmans—Tho figures for the difT**- 
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rent religions lia\c now been analysed and tlieir acciuacy sought to be de- 
termined For the facility of those readers wlio care to pumuo the census 
figuicb of religious disfribution since ISSl, the accom])aii 5 ung diagram will 
be found useful It h is been plot (od on the busts of Subsidiary Table I Tlte 
Biagiam well illiisfi.itcs (he shifling line of boundary between Tlmduism and 
Animism It also shows liow the proportionate stiength of Islam has remained 
almost luichnnged m the last foity lears 

i6o Religion of Urban and Rural Population — Already m para 94 
of Chapter II, the religious composition of tlie urban population m the State 
ns a whole lias been briefly alluded to In Subsidiary Talile III of this chapter, 
tlie detailed figures rcgaidmg the difTcring religious composition of urban and 
rural populations arc given by Natural Divisions and contrasted side by side 
The sharpest contrasts arc provided by South Gujarat, where Animists form 490 
per millc of its rural, and only 87 per mille of its urban, population On the other 
hand, Parsis constitute 108 per 1,000 of the towm-population, w'hile in the village, 
their corresjiondmg ratio is only’ 5 In Kathinwnd, of a thousand of its town 
dwellers, 220 arc Musnlmnns, but only G5 per mille of its village population are of 
that religion 

i6i. Sect Statistics reliability of the return — Except m regard to 
Rrahmos and Ary ns, and Christian Sects, which had to be rccoided all ov’cr India, 
the compilation of statistics m icspcct of sects generally’ was left optional to local 
Supermtendents of Census In this State statistics regarding sects of each reli- 
gion have been compiled since 1901 The last India Census Report decided 
against the general record of sects for three reasons In the first place it w’as thought 
that the maize of Hindu sects was so bew ildcringly complex, that any return of 
tliem was profitless Secondly’, i1 w’os thought that as only a relativ’ely small 
imnonty’ of Hindus knew to which sect they’ belong, it would be practically impos- 
sible to obtain a correct return Finally it was argued that the sects so overlapped 
one another that tliero was no hard and fast line by winch one sect could be de- 
marcated from another In support of this argument. Sir Edward Gait quoted the 
testimony’ of a Bengali Scholar denymg tliat he v\ as a special follow’cr — either of 
Sluv’a or Vislmu as he fasted on the Shiutratri day, “because it w ns sacred to Shiva 
and on Eladash day because it was sacred to Vishnu He planted the Bel tree 
because it was dear unto Shiva and the Tidst because it was dear unto Vishnu The 
bulk of Hindus were not sectaries” This instance of cosmopolitanism is rather 
illustrative of present day laxness in religious practice than of any’ lack of definite- 
ness in scct-diflerentiation Remarking on this testimony Prof Rama Prasad 
Chanda say’s* — 

“But this knmed person npjionn, to liavc witliluld ono important information 
Has he received di! sJia or initiation from a guru i If so, what is tlie deity (dciatn) 
of the tnrdu viuntra or tlie root fonniila “> Tlie root formula that the guru secretly 
communicates to tlie (disciple) contains the name of one single deity only and determines 
the sect of the dtkditta or the initiated person If the mala mantra contains the name 
of Vnsudeva or Narayana, he is a Vaisnava , if it contains the name of fe'iva, lie is a S'aiva , 
and if the deity of the mi'da mantra is Durg'i, K’di, Tam, or Tripumsimdari, he is a 8'akta The 
initiated Hindu may bo personally free from scctannn narrowness, still he must bo classed ns 
a sectary If the bulk of the Hindus arc no longer sectaries, it is because the bulk of the Hindus 
have censed to bo Hindus in the sense m wluch their ancestors were Ilmdus, that is to say.thcy’ 
no longer caro to receive diksha from the guru ” 

It IS true that the followers of Hmduism are free from tliat strong sectarian 
bias which distinguishes the mutually exclusive sects that we find m Christianity 
and Islam I have myself marked amongst pilgrims to Dw’arka, mostly from Upper 
India and Bengal, tliat many Saktas and Saivas wore not loth to pay their respect 
to tlus famous Vaislmava shrine Gujarat Hinduism however shows some traces of 
this mutual exclusiveness, even of mutual intolerance, between devout Vaish- 
navas of tlio Vallabhacliarya and Swammarayaii Sects and the Saivas ^ Mr 
Govmdbhai pomts out “ tliey (i e , the Vaishnavas) do not pronounce the Gujarati 
word sJnmvun (to sew), lest they may thereby mduectly utter the name of Shiva 
and show Him reverence The head of the Shaiva Sect, the Shankaracharya 
of Dwarka, similarly shows hostihty to the Swammarayan and other Vaishnava 
leaders and the brawls between them sometimes result m legal notices, apologies 

* Vide liiB Jndo Aryan Racr^^ page 144 
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«nd even cnmmal procmlingv Thu we nw tl«t *t l«it in rejpinl to the« two 

E t wetA thorc ha* Iwri a ht^tonc difTfrontiotif n alxiut winch there enn Iw 
? confiwion T]ic-<u twf npam rmuitatutc p* r lont of the ktirnpth of 
Ilindurait m- till ^tjit Ili*crrent f( 11 jw the tenet* i f the moil m urct nuLcti 
liho Kal ir Ugfuii i Dirlu ctr T) cu n little il ki 1 t bHi from a ctimparuno of 
the figatta that tJie\ rrturn their ecitb fairk eirrettl} It w nnl) m regard to 
the «o-caDcd Soktaafomiing lOjwr cent of the llmdn atrength that there a any 
chance of confu*Km ammg. The Sokta n a conTcnicnt term for thews m»- 
cdlaneoa* fonnM of belief mth female pnnc/ple begum mg with the Adm Saltt 
of true llmduuim to the vanon* Matiis or godlmga of decade (or fear) to wuom the 
IIiDdiuBcd abongmea a* wcD u the anmiwtic Ilmdia pay tbeir worahip Th»e 
are the macellaneouB DrubimlUu who have liecn mcladcd m the ccniua rctom 
gencraDy as Sakta* 

On the whole then the sect retnna m io far a* they arc concetned with the 
TTum divwion* can bo recocunended a* fairly rclialtle There has been little 
difficulty m compOing statisticB regarding theuL ho Jlmdu or adherent of any 
other rdigion hoi shown any heeitntHm or objection to rctom hia sect Amongst 
the Engl lah -educated section* on whom religious practice has begun to loee 
its hol(C there was indeed evidence of ignorance of sect nameB, In tome House- 
hold fichedulci I noticed inch entnes as Hovlu Brahmin in the sect column 
Apart from thene comparatively rare casea and axcopt m respect of Saktas or 
Devibhaktos, the sect record is fairly complete. In 1001 there was no case of 
Uinda “Umpeofied” In 1011 there were 8 803 Jlindm who “retnmedno aects. 
In 1021 there were only 2,207 (ruch Umdu*. 


163, Clotilficntlon of Hindu Sects — In 1011 the Hindu acett were 
hmadly divided mto (1) those who advocate tho nval chdm* of one or other of 
the groat ^ edic deitie* or of PauranK accretions to the orthodoi pantheon Rich 
as Ibirpa etc, and (2) those who deny tho regular deities and promhit idol wor 
■hip. To the former class belong (a) the Saiva* or Braortas, (£) Sokto or Don 
Bhsktas, (c) \ oufmaviis, and (tf) the followera of minor deities, such as Saarya* 
Qanpotvas, etc. To the latter Has* belong tho fofloa ert of Kablr DjuIo, Santram, 
Itavisaheb and many others. In defercnco to this precedent tho sects have been 
Ha**ifled m State Table Y on this bo*is, but 1 venture to ibipnte tho correctness 
of this cUssification, In tho first place I do not think that scctanei Iflco the Kabir 
panthis the Dadupimthia, the BijnmrgM and others deny tlie regular deities 
in tho second place the dassifiratHm l^rue* the Jiistoncsl evuJence of the genesis 
of Hindu 8octsnani*m, Lastly it must Ic mentioneil that a few rmnor error* haw 
crept m tho new sect which follows ^^*^nhic}arva wa* efatsed under \ai*h 
nnvoa, which thov are not the hajafcaka sect should have been moro correctly 
grouped under ^\on<hippers of ilusalman pirs or somti” ami merely gvm aror 
shipping sects like Oopinath and Kuberpanth have Iiecn regarded a* minor ^ arsh 
nava denomination*, V new mode of classification 1* now prrpaml according 
to whrh the sect* have U-cn ri^atran'^l in Subsitlinr) Talile I\ A summary 

I* given m the marpm. > ir there 
: ^ 1 are the raoveroent* within Hmda 



(tv^n [ fsm, Imt stathticaUv rrgonlcd a 
' ITni^dJ I i-cporate whicli aim at thorough 

I and rt mprrbeti ivr rrtorm. These 

j mo\rments are the \iya, Brahmo 
itM * anil I rarthana Hjtnnjav \rxi 
[ are th otl cr moTcmmti — some 

of ment rigin hi tie* lUdhn 
^ 1 swmni ond r tber* dstmg from 
! about tb fCth rentorv a*so- 
I rotwl with the n me* of the 
i I gre t sef-t md.er* like Kabtr 
Ptlo Ig mM etc aunmg t re- 
f »rm f *n tf i ther of the pha*e* 
_ f Bral mans Iltoduria— lile 
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ritunhsin In respect of some of thcao, the more woi'ship of the 'jutu, although m 
ON iclence, Ins not \ et quite warped the motive of the original founders 


Intcimcdi.ite between these and the great body of orthodo\ Hindu belief aie 
the little hcattcred colc)Hi>, each (.liistcring lomid some teachei oi saint, with little 
speciality in doctrine or attitude, except almost divine worship of the Guru hloat 
of these' like Clojnnath panth, Kubeiclnsi, Painaini sects arc offshoots from Vai- 
slmansm The llavi Saheb’s sect is a sub-creed of the Kabiqianth The Ram- 
dc%ji Panth is Guru-worship pure and simple, with elements of totem-w^orship 
a horse sacred to the memorj of their founder iigiiring laigelym their ritual The 
8>anbolism of their worehip seems similar to that of Bijiianthis, to be referred to 
later To this sect, mosth uncle in castes arc attracted The Patwala is a recent 
Kathiawad sect, wlio worship Patwala the name of their reputed foiuider The 
Bhabharam is a \cry old sect, the founder, Bhabharam wdio w'as a Kohoja (Aram) 
of Vaso, being born m 1385 A D The sect ongmated in the usual its founder 
acquiring a leputation for miraculous jioweis gathered a large Garasia foUowung 
Bhabharam was known for his raistcry of tire Vedas lie combined the theory 
of the Avatars with elements of Saivism lie preached tliat the way to salvation 
la) in Almu^mhlhi or individinl jniriti On his death, he and his book were wor- 
shipped Unlike the other Guni-woi shippers, the Bhabharamis do not take any 
material emblem of their founder, ( q , paduhi (sandals), but set up a flame {pjot) 
as his emblem The Nqilktlkl, i Piiana sect, claims kinshij) wath the Bhabha- 
ramis, but this la denied b) the lattci 


Then there are the three grcit Hindu Sects — Sana, Sakta and Vaishnava — 
with their nmnerons raniilications, some confined strictly to the mtelJeclua] classes, 
and others extending their domain'^ o\er the milettered, and even the unclean 
sections as well 

163 A brief Survey of Hindu Sects — the three principal Divi- 
sions* — The bulk of oithodox sectaries date t heir ouirmfiom the age of the Puranas 
— or that period when Buddhism was beginnmg to show signs of decay m the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era The Caste system which was then fast 
developmg as a defensive weajion to withstand alien influences came as a powerful 
aid to the stereot)j)ing of religious jnactices The problem befoie the great 
Hmdu revivalists of the succeeding centuries— not ablv Saiikaia — w^as how to 
reconcile the deeply intimate personalised w'orshiji of the Indian wnth the strictly 
monistic philosophy of the Vedanta — with its postulate of an impersonal and 
“ unknowable ’ Absolute I'his led to the dcvelojiment of the belief m niatenul 
mcamations and to the selection of deities, hitherto considered minor in tlio 
stnctly Vedic pantheon -like Siva and Vasiideva or Narayan 01 Vishnu TJio 
belief in material personations or Jic/tars, became distinctive of Vaislumvism , 
w^hile Siva represented the old Vcdic storm-god Biidra— “ the condensation of two 
primordial agencies, the striving to live and the forces that kill” , m hunself, 
there was an austere asiicct which ajipealed only to the uitellectuals, but through 
his consort, knowm mider mnumcrablc names, the Saiva cult lent its eoimtenance 
to the development of the female principle or Sakti (cosmic energ}^ m sectanan 
wmrsldp The development of peisonal deities led to Bhakti or devotion as one 
of the recognised loads to salvation The problem of Karma which persists through 
Hmdu religious history at least fiom Pauranic ages — w'e fmd little traces of it m 
Vedic Aiyanism— also siqiplies tbe key to tlie diflermg attitude of tlie two pnn- 
cipal sects — Saiva and Vaisluiava Saivism mider tlie insjnration of Sanlcaracharya 
conceived of Karma with its biuden of relnrths — and the manifested world itself 
wuth all its variety as the lesults of Maija or man’s ignorance Vaishnavism 

on tlie other hand conceived of life itself as a projection from the Supremo Bemg 

His Mu Advantage w'as taken of Sanl^ara’s adualistic theory by the Vaislmavas 
to develop and justify a joyful and even voluptuous cult A system of personal 


* I liavo purposely n framed from giving detaikd accounts of tlieso sects For details 
the reader is referred to recognised nutlionties on the subject like Dr Jogendra Nath Bhattn- 
charyo, Hindu Castes and Sects, and also to paras 188-214 of Jlr Govmdbhai’s Remort, and tn 
pp 136 15D of Jlr Dalal’s Report ^ 
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thcam liko titeuB ctmld do Irttlo el«, Bot there were vorlous gT*datKrtM cofte*- 
pondmg to the degree of eompronmea t>i*t 
‘ wcae made with the itixfl) ^ edanUc portion. 

The Ramanaji probably repreoenta ooe o( tho 
earircit of theae coomromtics, Ramanuja 
flonnuhed faa the 12th Century Ho took oo 
the tenet! o{ an old \aiiJuiava Sort the Dh4 
gavataa " who wonihipped the Bapremo Bang 
under tho name ol VoaDdora (•uboequenUy 
identified with h-nihna, aa the aoci of \aiu 
dera who indeed a creited by kum ochalart 
with tho foundation of that memothewtio 
creed) AVith the Rnmanujit tho womhip 
WO! pnmarfly of ^lahnu (harayan) with 
hia comort Sn or TjtVmhmi and tb^ aecoadarily they cancemed tbernaelTca 
with therr mcamatioDs — Rama with Sito, and Knihna with Rnkmmi. In ita 
•pecolative tide, the Ramannji di\’ided itaelf mto two mam dmaicna, with their 
(tpe and cat tbeoneo of djvme grace — not unlike the controverirfet of the Anumiana 
aodCalvmtita — the fonner holding that man muat ding to God, co-<rpe rant with Hun, 
like the young of the monkey to their mother and the latter bebenng that the 
human a^Maeiied by llalum Ilimaelf and rcacucd oa the cat doe* to hor kfttena.* 
The lladhaTachana on tho other hand went over to the extreme donhitio poBtkiCL 
Tho later Vaiahnara ncct* concerned them'dre* pmnarfly with ^Wlnaa meax 
nationa — the Ramanandiswith Rama and hr* consort and the otbem with the vanooa 
phase* of Knahna * life end career The Hamanandl waa a levellmg and popular 
movement and allying itself as rt did with the peraonaUtr ol Ram, the pamcon 
of Indian chrralry ana virtue and hia cocsort Brta, equally famed aa the emblem 
of wi/eJr chaatrtT and devotioa, rt wa* a noble and eleratmg cult and It* influence 
particularly m the-btoiataie of Hindi has bren aa profound aa it baa been beantifuL 
ho auch praise however can attach itself to tome of the sect* that cooccmcd them 
idve* with Krishna worship A allabhachaiya a Tailangi Brahman, took up the 
doctrme of IHa and mode of it a bn^t hued and gorgeoua ritunL ** H the human 
aoul b identical with God — atifd tnfi Vatshnara prophet “ the practice of aurte- 
Title* must be discarded oa directed agaimt God ana it n rather by a free indul 
genre of the natunal appetite* and the pleosuna* of life that man * loiw for God 
win boat be ahowm t Tbua the worvbip of ATahnu developed Into an elaborate 
■yitem of erotic theum— coocermng itself exdnirvely with tne rajrtbical incident* 
of the life of the infant Krbhna (Bal Oopol) m Anndflvana Tlie doctruie of 
Dhakti was Interpreted mto absolute aell aorTemler to God and even to lira earthly 
representativea. JInth of the sexual licence resaltbg tberefrom ha* Dow happily 
dwappeared through the influence of education. The later derdopment* of 
Aarshnansm, with which we are malnlr ronremed in this State were chiefly In 
three directionji, Fuat there wa* the I*untnn reaction agahut tbo objertionabio 
dorelopment* of Aollabbas erred started In the earir port of tbe 10th century 
by Sobajanand an Vwodhi Brabman who mibscque ntfy took the name of Swanu 
Varayan. The BwamI hamyanl* represent a return not ool) to a more austere 
mode of worship but also m a real sense to the worship of Alshrm. In the •ecottd 
place modem sect makers amoogit A ahhnavns like Kulprrda Onpmath and other* 
n*vr mutated tbegreot master* but tho movements aiB<<ctate<! with them name* 
have penendlydegeoemtcd aapomtedout already mto mere roan-worshlpp^ sect* 
and the original ptearhmgs nf then founder* are Htlie remenilsrrrJ Tbw are 
also degrmlcd vanctfos of \ aishnavrun mamlv pirTalonf nmongvt tradran caste*, 
Tbe follower* of Hand* Bawa are mostly Turn, Uh«l and fbamars In their 
rode UcTu vr they h*\e unshapcD stoura. Tbe TuIh Ufdsaks are sonilnrily 

Hbeil and Bbangts who Kmg denied arreait to the Aabhnava temple*, have 
taken to t^ ba»3 plant for worship hmallT there w«t a furtb r pfugrr* towards 
Kn«bna worship am mpst th KMba AaJblhrs who^e s*^t was started in tl»c 
latt r part of tne ICth tentury three sertanes belie e m Railba, aivl Krishna a 
lore for her aji the governmg prmrrpl f iJ tr religion. la tbuv nip l a firing 
tbetr reTtrerver for tl erorrwin amldarlmg d Krnltna,tl r verge very cfoeely upon 
fllkti m, one of the three prmrtpil dmwms tf the Ilovlo S kiu aa bav 
eaplamrsl Blrrodr r» the fetnaJ prtnnpfe s!entir<sl tttullr m Ilonlahm, a* 
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the wife of a god liH cnerg}* ui action Tlic Saivns already initiated the 'worship 
of tlic female prmcijde, but (hej strictly Mibordinntcd it to the male Tlic Saktas 
on the other hand e\ dted the w or^lu]) of the Dev i, beyond everything else The 
theor} of God and His Sakti had been already foreshadowed in the Vedas ns Prof 
Eggelmg points out m the conjoint worship of Heaven and Earth, and m the later 
Sai\a Ill's thologv, ‘this theory finds lt^s artistic representation in Siva s andro- 
g^iious form of AixVta Nari'^a or half-woiiiaii lord t} jiifying the union of the male 
ind foiii'ile energies the male half in this form of the deity otcupung the right 
hand and the female the left hand This s)niboli3iii cvphiins the two mam 
divisions of the Sikt^i cult’ — the “right hand” and the “left liand ” followers 
Along with this worship of Sakta— m mnn> fonns either beneficent or terrible— 
the Saktas have developed an elaborate hierarchy of feminine figures— ten 
d/o/ait idyds (sciences), ') vuihCnnutam'^ (groat mothers or wives of principal gods), 
8 Nai/tl-as and dilTerent sorceresses or iiiagu spirits (Yoginis, dakinis and Sfilams) 
In this State we are tonceriied with only two of the consequences of the Sakta 
doctrine In the tirst place it is import int to note how its advocacy of the female 
pnnciplc has uflordcd m ens> moms for absorbing aboriginal beliefs into the 
fringes of Hinduism 'Jme Siktas are not at all nunicrous in the State * Certain 
of the artisan castes like Gliantliib and Sonis the biillc of Maratlias, i good portion of 
the Kolis and a few others may be nglitlv lonsidcrcd Snktas On the one hand, 
Daksliuiricharis (or the right hand followers) arc hard to distinguish from 
Ban as, on the other there are numerous points w here Snkt ism shades into Animism 
A large jiroportion of Kolis and the majority of nbongmnl tnhes who arc assuni- 
Hted into Ilimluism pass themselves oil ns Dcvibhaktss Secondl}' there is the 
asjicct of Salvtism which is connected with (he worship of Kula deiah (or tree 
totems) which is prevalent particulnrl) amongst the i^lnrathas The indwelling 
IcxyiiiK of these trees were as I’rofessor Chanda points out vegetation 
spirits, these f ula trees serve the jnirposo of in marriages amongst this 

commnmtv The n'K/cfiuuijw (incsua ferrea), ritdrtilfJi (clacocnrpus ganitnis), 
tad (ficus Indica) etc arc cvamplcs of these tree-totems 

164 Modern Sectaries— Kabirpanthis etc.— The Hamnnandi has 
been mentioned as a levelling and popular movement It w'as perhaps the first of 
its kind and it initiated from the 10th < entur} onwards a senes of profoundly inter- 
esting movements the chief of winch was found- 
ed b} Knhir, a disciple of It imanand Keeping 
m close touch with Vaishnav It methods, Kabir 
was also grcall} moved bv the democratic 
impulse of Islam His refonuing activity laj’^ 
rather m remforemg the monotheistic principle 
in Hinduism , through his advocacy of a spiri- 
tual worship of God, he set liis face against 
idolatrj’’ , and lasth, his camjiaign was directed 
against jiriestly privilege Horace Wilson re- 
marked on the qiinkcr-like spirit of tlic Kahir- 
panthis, and their alihorrcnce of all violence 
In their Vaishnnvic leanings, llicy allied tliem- 
sclves to Ram rather than to any other incar- 
nation and thus the moral value of their mov^cment was, and still continues to 
he, Ingb Dadupanthis, following another of Rfimunand’s disciples and succes- 
sors combine their Ramait cult with a strong flavour of Sankara’s teachings 
Tlic characteristic of these as well as of Udapantlus and allied seels is tlicir icjection 
of idolatry and insistence on jap or spintunl contemplation The Bijpnnth founded 
by Ugamsi of Benares 500 years ago is rather a development of Sfiktism The 
use of mystic letters and syllables called bija (germ) and of chalras (magic circles) 
and yanlras (diagrams) is well known in the Sakta ritual Tlicse features are 
present also in the worship of the Bijpanthis They believe in an impersonal god, 
symbolised by a flame They have images also of Rama, TTamiman and a Unga 
(phallic emblem of Siva), witli an emblem of Sakti m the centre Tliey liave 

* Tlio Sakta panditR nre fond of reciting n SniiRknt couplet 

** Gaiidc jmilafixUi vxdya Mmihlmh prahahlrild 

Kvacht KvaeJm Mahradshirc Gurjare fralayam gala ” 

“ The cult was proclaimed m Gaud and developed by the JIaitliilns but it is only oc- 
casionally mot with m Maharashtra and has disapjioarcd m Gujarat ’’ 
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Hajant In these Bijponthi cmmcFmaU there is • mixtnre o( the tcneti and 
practices of the three orthodox sects. Bat the ntnab ere nddled with sjmbob, 
and condneted m aecret tbev rwemlik the proceedings of a medin^val aecret 
fratemrtv The NoLalsnla panlX foendod aboat a hnodred jean ngo bv three 
piooj women, ^rorahipB Naknlank— the atomlew— generally identifcd as the 
tenth ffnrfar of VishntL The Bctyakeval or the Kaicalyn pattA is reported to bo 
a recent moreroent amongst tbo edacated HmdniBed obongrriaU m Navsan PranL 
The Saji Sawai a an old sect founded 400 vemrs ano by one^ji Baa-O. They wor 
■hip the doity under the name of Bottdftw Kalanii whowi traditional portrait 
in the garb of a Bajput Chieftam forms the central object of their adorotioin 

165 Brahmo and Arya Samaja*— All the sect* above de«ribed hare 
developed out of the mom body of Hindumm Their relomung activity ha* not 
been wholeoalo, nor have they completelr broten oS from orthodoxy V molu 
tude of extraneous mfloences havo acted upon them— ^ot a few of these being 
from Jilam. IVith the beginnm« of Enriish education, a new {nfloence that 
of Chnstianity wa» added and the old refonmng activity that has been always 
latent m Hmauism was thereby renewed and quickened. T?w thctstic movementi 
asaomated with Itaja Rom Jlohan RaiandDayJnondSaraiwnti ore too weD known 
to need any detailed dracnption Both moootbeistrc movements thw 
difier lar^y m their attitude towards the ^ edas, and in the practice of thefr 
propaganda. The Ai^ 8oma] regard* the Vedas as solrly authoritatire. The 
Brahmos, thouA poymg dne respect to those ore wfllmg to accept truth from all 
rrtigion*. In trds they nave succeeded m developing what* ilr Blunt called m tbo 
United Provinces Report of 1011 an attitude of Innp eclecticism which has been 
fatal to its progress m numbers. Because of tha edectw and tolerant attitude 
the Brahmoa havo not been able to develop anythmg like the vigoroon missionary 
propaganda of tbo Aiyas,* Like aU mrwKmary movements Vrynism has taken 
up an attitude of definite oppoartioti and even hoatHity to Christianity and Isloru. 
^asdee, Aryaum founding itself on the \cdas the reuntom of Ilmdu wisdom, 
has a distmctively nahoom appeal whfle hi attitude towards eodal reform thouah 
alway* vigonnis and trenchant has nerer favooied that tendency towards Angb- 
cjsatKm wnjch u m evidence amongst the Brahmos. In Gulamt neither of these 
movementa ,has yet obtainwl a strong footing The Prarthana Ramaj at least 
m Oaiarat b a djing movement. The Arva Samaj although more Tigoroos, 
has at Ul to contend with a good deal of orthodox opposition. In Gujarat few sects 
havo anj chance, at least among the lettered claas^ which attempt to mterferc 
to any extent adth the carte orrangcincnts. Their progrrsa therefore ha* been 
very slow ns shewn m para laS 

166 Two recent mot ements Radhnswamt Sect and Srevas 
Sadhok Adhlkarf Vnrga — iloi-cmcnt* of reform that ore toocheil with m tern 
mfluence* and j'et have remained within the fold ha\ c greater chances of suerei** m 
the State In tha respect thb censoa ivctmls tbo progress of two moremeoiji. one 
of which u only a very late hnportatioo and the otlier is a <lirtInctl\-o rtiroda 
movement which has come mto prominenre onlj lit the last two decades and has 
attracted to hsclf a fair numltcr of educated folkrwer* The form r b the Rodha 
Swanu 8at*anff (with 2jt members) and the Utter b the Hrevor Ba Ihal Vdhtkari 
\aTga foended bv the lato Bn Nramharharya m Ban si a in IfiR’ Thu Uit iismw! 
•oCt — although Oie authonicd exponent refaw to call it a sect— ho* now 2 003 
foilowera agalmt onlv C8 In 1011 f 

The lUdha Sarami Batiangf, th nigh known b the Umtnl Provinces 
fa new to Cuj rat It name commemorates the twin foun ler* of th Beet an 
Agra Banker who retirrsl from worldly hfr and took the name of Bivadaval flwami 
ami hu wife lladha. He puMirlv pnxUimed hu doctrmo in IWtl The aecond 
jwrw Ilai Baligram Vaheb iLb-vlur was an rducatt I peixm wl rtiw to high ofGce 
Under the Bntrdi Govemm nt The third yimi a Bengali Brahraan i f high 
umvrrsity nlucstlon. Brahma Baakor 3Ii ra gave to tl t sut lU prex-nt coo ti 
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t»>tion and clujuh go\ornniont The doctrmc'< of tins sect arc n mixture of Vnish- 
in\a ]>liiIo'' 0 ]»li\ uid of Ijiiddliistit idea'' (’od, the World imd the Soul arc 
roioiziu''i'd as |)irls (u of tin oiii Hei]il\ Its cfimcjition of the Uimcrse 

as h i\ iiig thiee jihine-' llie iMtriiiless tlio \\ oihl of h'oi m •lud the Woild of Dcsiic- 
euii with sid) si'ctiiuis - has its an ilogues m Ifuddhism iiid is familial to the 
students of Theosopln Lihe the litlei organisition it lias an csotciic circle, 
and (he met hod of spirit n il c\eri i-cs is btrii (h i m it ter bctucen tjurit and dibciplo 
In all these rcspei ts, the Sect shows the innueiuc of modem Spiritual writings 
In their belief m their yarn, ns the Son of the Supreme, m tlicir insistence on works 
of faith and ehari(\ and the spirit of hcrciec and in their mode of regular worship, 
the 11 idhaswaniis betrav a C'hnstian st.imp , but otlierwise thej arc ciinonsly 
untouched b\ modem idens The sect lias little or no missionaiw’ propaganda , 
it comes on no educational work On \itnl matters of social rcconstmction, 
it IS strangoh apathetic The J1 idhaswamis of the Stole arc found m Pndra and 
Dabhoi Taliikas 'Jlieir recent aiheiit is test died to bo the local rejiorts An 
opjinsition mocement to this oect seems also to h no been started rcccnth by the 
orthodox \aishn.i\ is m Jhidni taliika , this is known as the Admarayan •pavth 
but the census does not show uno trace of it 

The Sre\as Sidhak \dhikan Varga* or the Socicto' of Seekers of Spiritual 
Bliss is an mterc'stmg moocmeni urged into existence by the necessity felt amongst 
spintnalK minded Hindus of education for a so stem of worsluji that is less ritualistic 
and more truh dooolional Its founder, a Nngir Brahman, was bom m 1853 
After a successful secular life led m Oooemment scroice, lie came under the in- 
fluence of a Sadlni c died Mohan Swann who initiated linn into a deeper spintual 
insight B\ the force of his character ns an exemplar} liouscholder, and Ins 
spiritual powers, he gathered roimd him a bod\ of disciples who constituted them- 
pchcs into the aboce named SocicU This ijurii dicil m 1897 The leaders of 
tliLS mocement ha\e alwa\ s strongly dissociated tlicmsehcs from any sectarian 
bias The ami of the sociot} is to subordinate immduiic to spiritual bliss and m 
that \iew, tlieir (cachings lane an induidual, us well as a general basis The 
general teachings arc grounded on Vcdic religion and communicated through 
preachings, and projingnndist literature 'I'lic indnidunl teaching is restricted 
to the initiated few There is thus an esoteric as well ns an open circle The 
occult teaching consists in the imparting of the four forms of Yoga to the m- 
duidiial neophete, which is continued through constant watch and examination 
In its philosoph} , it loans towards the Sarjiata Jirahvuiuid of Sankara, but it 
tolerates all forms of worship Of the three traditional ways to Salvation — 
through Jnana (mtcilectiinl de\ elopmciit), dccotion and action, the Socictv 
insists on llic first, snbordinntiiig but not rejecting the other tw'o The second 
guru, Sri Upcndnlchur} a, has contuuied his father’s w ork and has further added 
tostlictic elements into the worship He with the aid of Ins wife has also taken 
a worth} mterest m the education and mental advancement of women, and en- 
couraged Ihcir association with men m conunon worship in their annual devotional 
festival (Sadhnna Samarambha) The Society mamUiins some successful maga- 
zmes and has published a rather volummons litcratiue 

167 Variation in Hindu Sect returns— In the above paragraphs a 
bncf survey of the Hindu sects has been given with a view' to show' that there is a 
continuing thread throughout m evidence m Hindu religions history, giving to Hin- 
duistn a unity through nil its dilTercnces The classification adopted m this Eeport 
IS based on the recognition of this essential unity TJic mam figures have been 
already given (vide para 1C2) A 
tabic and a diagram arc appended m 
tlie margm to show the strength and 
variation m the three principal sects 
The census return of Saktas is, 'as 
shewn already, vitiated by the in- 
clusion of spurious Mata-worsluppers 
of aboriginal descent For the pur- 
pose of Subsidiary Table IV tlicrcfoie 
only 30 per cent of the census total 
of Saktas are shown under Saktas m 

* A fullot account of tins Iwdy is contained in a note contnbuted by Kir Narmadnshankar 
D Mehta, BA, LL B , nndpubhsbtd at the end of tins Report as Apjxindix III 
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CU* IV «nd tlic rest ore mdoded under sects tlist tend torardi Anuawm, 
iDcIoded m th» dasn arc degrade^! A owhasTas Iite Han Bmwa • foUoweta 
•ml Tolffi Upa^alA There ore also the totem woraUnping the 

\ad\mk8 who arc Itolarw ami wor^rp the qvint tliat rrsKlea m the \ ad tree 

the KlujodiananUus 
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• SHAiva o imaKTA •VAjsHNSkV • orrHot sects. 


who m»r aio he 
conridoTed • tvpe of 
degraded uadha 


Vjdlahius, a] though 
they belong to tie 
cWn caatea, end the 
Ajcpal aectariei who 
are worahippeia of 
■hapekfli atones, re 
preaentmgAjepaJ and 
mostly beiong to the 
untonchable claisea. The total foe tlm elaM based as it ts oii ctnura retorna of 
Ammatj and Hindoiacd Aninnitii, has to bo rejected as onrehaWe; The 
estimates given in para. 152 of what are there colled Animiatio Hmdns srul TTfrv . 
dniaed abongmala may be accepted as more accurate, and the total of the*j two 
sections estuuated therein msy bo tahen also as indicating approximately the 
strength of Hindu Sects that nave Animistic afflnibes. 


The feotuies of the Scot returns are the large increase ol Sarvai and, amongst 
Yatthnavas the mcremie amongst Ramonandi and the drop amongst Vailnbhacham. 
The increase amongst Bamai must have been largely at the expense o( the Saktas, 
but the 6guM regarding tho latter being tmtiustworthy no true condoswo can he 
formed. The loae amongst A aUabhachammustbe doe to the active propaganda 
of the Swnmmarayanis who have thriven through proipcrtnui endowment# and 
have lort much of their old puntan austenty of manner On the other hand it 
has to he pomtod crat that the number of "N aishnavas who have specified no sub-aoct 
has lai^y mcrcased since 1911 The Rama nan di b the largest \ atshnava sect, 
Throu^ confusion of names their number must have included a good few Rantanujb 
in 1901 The Tanatwn amongst Raraanandis and Itamanujis nnce 1001 is indi 
cated m the maigut, which shows thst only tho flgures of the last two 
censuses cam be accepted. The modern sects liko Kabirponthiv and BijpanthtJ 
have shewn decreases — parliculaiiv the Utter injesihly 
there b a return to the parent tecta with which these 
aro cotmected. The guru worshipping cults do not 
nhow much vanatkm. The ramanus and Santram 
ponthis hare declined. A great many persons for 
meriy bcloogmg to these sects hare reverted to the 
orthodox fold and are content to return plam " Vauhnava ” m the Census. 

There remain now the sects that lie miJwuy between Hindown and hdsm. 
Thelrstrcngth has increased from 6 7U to 8 015 m this cem^ua. The Pirana panthb 
are also known as Kakapanthb, tho hayakakas evKlently bemg a Uter oft-shoot. 
Tho founder was one ImsmsKsb a Sarvad of great pantv and laarolog At 
preeent there are five principal oodu or places of worehm of the Ihrana dmicated 
to the five chief namea ol the cult — Imomdiah Rorahhai lUia, Jlahammad 8hah 
BakaraDi and Northah. The first four are ctUed Kaka^. The Momnas are identified 
with the last named the 1 achia Ilahan Roms and Kansara are attached to 
Rurahhai the Phaikhdas to the third named The Jfafu Kanbii Sutara, Potui 
Karhhlas and Kolis beloog to Bskaralh. Inumshah Hafani the largest tmmher of 
adherenls. The nnmbet baa increased m this rmnis partly beeansr os potntej 
out Wow th tendency to paas off as Ifindua b on the wcrcav and partly due to 
real coovcrilcFn. 
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The Jluaalman foil were oftheae Pirsharedeeltnedfiwn 2 Ifr (Q2,00f One 
lAsotj i» probaUy that sr>me of the ^balldas ami Jlomnas m y have wmogly rr- 
^ed a Hmdtta. On the other band the Mavdman ftiffoarers are apt to return 
UteA^lvni tttalcT the oribrtfoi WJ of Pannc>Ea. AD report 1 owrrrr agrte that 
thcf f^narwrra of thesr I ue are no the incteasr 
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description, and its sect difierentiations are far less intricate than those of Hin- 
duism The spiritual allegiance of Miisalmans is dmded between tivo chiuches — 
tlie Shiah and the Simiii The majoiity of Ulusalmans belong to the Sunm Church, 
which was founded by Mansur, the second of the Abbaside Cabphs Almost all Sunnis 
aclmowledge the spuitual headship of the Ottoman Soveriegn The Shiahs tiace then 
ongm to “ the Caliph All and the immediate descendants of the Prophet, regarded 
as the iightfiil expoimders of his teaclungs The question of the title to tlio 

spiritual and temporal headship of Islam forms the chief point of difference 
The Sunnis aic the advocates of the principle of election , the Shiahs of apostolical 
descent by appomtment and succession The Sunms are further sub-dmdeil into 
four principal sub-sects— the Hanafi, Shafei, MalikiandHanbab But it is open to 
the followers of any one of these persuasions to woislup vabdly under another Tlio 
bulk of Sunms of" the State are followers of Hanafism Of the Shiah sects, the 
Agakham is the most miportant m this State The bulk of Khoja and Memons 
belong to this sect A large pait of Vohoras, Mughals and Arabs aie also Sliiahs 
In the margm are mdicatcd the iMiisalman sect figures for the last three censuses 
The Sminis are gauimg progressive!}^ at 
the expense of the Sluahs, whose present 
strength is even less than half of what it 
wms 20 years ago From Damnagar m 
Amrcli Prant, it is reported that amongst 
the Aga Khani Khojas theie, a recent 
sclusm has led to a section calling them- 
selves Mastdia (piesumalily Shiahs who refuse to aclmowledge the Aga Khan as 
head) The filusahnau follow'ers of the Piraiia Sect have been already dealt 
mth A few Musalman Guasias are followers of Bhabharam ard may have 
been iviongly letumed as Hindus 


Nnrao of 




Musnlmon 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Sect 




Sunni 

142 803 

no 792 

125 853 

Slunli 

15,897 , 

21 993 

35 500 


169 Variation among Jam Sects — Jainism is a leligion of high anti- 
quity hlodem scholarship has now begim to recognise its traditional claim to 
an existence at least parallel to the Vedic epoch The references m the Rdc Veda to 
Jam condemnation of Soma and animal sacrifices and to Rishabha dev, the earliest 
&f the Jam Tirthankaias, lend colour to them claim The peculiar t}q)e of Jam 
thought also — its materialism of thmgs and even emotions and its categories of 
Jivas wnth specific ranks given to eveiythmg animate or manimate pomt to 
a species of Animism which may be even older than Vedic Hmduism f The 
Jams claun their religion to be eternal, coeval wotli matter, renewmg itself through 
unbegun and unending cyclcB —avasarpim anduisarpim — and m every age they 
hold that there 24 Tirthankars or perfect jims appear to whom the reverence of 
mankmdis due The Jains themselves strongly repudiate tlie Brahmanical 
claim to regard them as a dissentmg sect J 

In the Jowm Gaze;<c— November, 1921, — a Jam is defined as a man that 
believes “ that the soul of man of any hvmg bemg can by proper trammg, etc , 
become omniscient like the soul of Jinal conqueror of all passions , that the world 
consists of SIX eternal, uncreated, mdestructible substances , and that the path 
to eternal freedom lies along the triple road of right behef, riglit knowdedge and 
right action as disclosed m the Jam sacred books, m accordance wuth the tradi- 
tion of Lord hlahavira Tins is the essential mmunum” 


There are three Jam sects The most ancient of the schisms is between the 
Digambara and Svetambai, each disputmg wuth the other for the pabn of anti- 
qmty Their cluef differences consist in their respective attitude to the sanctity of 
nakedness and the denial to women of the hope of final redemption The Digambans 
exalt nudit>% at least m respect of the images of their Tirthankaras and also m 
regard to their Yatis, (ascetics) and believe that women are mcapable of attain- 
mg eternal bhss Amongst tlie Svetambaras, a modem schism has arisen on the 
pomt of idol-worship Lonkashah (Jlor 1640) led this movement and held that 
idolatry had no place m the authontative Jam canon He rejected 13 out of 

* Vide Ameer AJi^s Islam ^ p 75 

t But there is no doubt that there is a great admixture of Hmdu ideas m present Jam 
practices They admit Hmdus as temple servants and lirahmans as rainistrants m thtir socnl 
ceremonies Fmally their recogmtion of the caste-system iinauthonzcd m their o^vn canon is 
the greatest evidence of their succumbing to Hmdu influences 

i Yule i\Irs Stevenson, Hcari of Jaims^rij pp 89, 94 
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the 41 anganat forming the J»in texts as ^junoos. Ilti foUowerb aro knoim a* 
Sthinstwasis The wtrength of the three 
sects IS indtcotcd m the marptru The Di' 
ffombsna seem to have detlmej largeU The 
Bmetaxnbnm cocwtrtnte 82 per cent of the 
total Jam popolatioiL The •pectre of 
“ Jam unspeciScd” hs anvn for the fir»t 
tone m this censns. Pos*ilJv thn a due 
to the gcneml mdiffercoce of vmmg Jams 

to the tenets of their religion 

170- Vnrintlon omongst Pnrsl nnd Christian Sects— The vast 
majority of PorsM are Shchenshahis. The other Sect is caDod Kidmu The schism u 
of modem ongm, datmg frema 1730 AJ> when an Irani, called Jinahytl, nmved 
from Persia and sot np » dispute about the rechoomg of the calendar Thnne 
, “ “ ~ I who contmoed the old Indian method of computation 

I itJi ) Jsii I camo to he Jaunrn om SbehenshahM and the others 
are called Kadmis. Thcfe sectarian difTcrenres seem 
to have begun to sit lightlj” on present day Ponus. 
3[any educated Pams pay IrftJe heed to them and ns 
a result, 020 Porsis or 1- per cent have returned no 

sect nameiL 

The Cimstian conunumty conswts c f 74J74 Indians and 147 h nropeans. Anglo- 
Indiana and nlhod races. Of these latter only 44 are Vnglo-Indian*. The An^o- 
Indians ore chiefly Roman Catholic (23) or of the Andean Communion (IIL 
One Anglo-Indian returned himself as Itslian Christian The Europeans, Amen 
con* ana otlior allied mces number onlv 103. Except 10 who are of the 3Ietho- 
dist penruasKm and four Baptists, the rest arc almost equally dlvalrd ro tbetr 
'dlegiancc to the Churrhea of Enghind aiul Rome The chief Jltsaion agencies at 
woii. omongst the Indians aro the American Methodist Episcopal Mlwioii, now the 
largest agency which canic to Baroda m 1870 and linve concentmtctl their at ten 
licm to Baroda and Kadi divaioiis the SaliTitioo Army worlong chiefly in Barodi\ 
PmtU Imt with therr h«vl-quartcrs at Vhmcdalaif the Church of Brcthrm 
JIuwKKi (Bn]4i t persuasion) wording chiefl) among the Kalrparoj people m Ham 
mohnl and the Roman Catholic iltsuon at Anand with about seven villages m 
Charotar under Its junsdictKin The main 
sect flgurwi are shewn m the margin. The 
Baptists aro the result of tlir 3 yarn Jlhsion 
worl. of the last ten years. The Methodists 
appear to lie stationary The drop nmnnpd 
SaK’atmnists h probably owing to the defrcti *i 
amongrt Its converts and perhaps to a certain 
extent to omtsuon in rfcoid. The ‘^alrationnt 
organisation wa approdcheil f r tfie Onms 
I ' wj I usift [ Ptoff along with the other rnhsionarv ngencteH 
to co-operate Iiut they di 1 not make an\ nrmnge 
menl t > my kTKiwlrtlgr f ir i miog pantnl 
slips to their converts, I presume a certain propnriKm of tltcir cooivrls mir't 
have Itecn ret nmetl m default of soch co-operatiorL, hr the enumemting stafl 
a Ulirtl ” The recent rcnitrsioo howeiier of several SiImthinKts to tlie 
\tya H. maj at BoLhda prorr* that a few of them are revertinc to their 4 1 faith 
or are IsHng netted Iiy the Aryas, 

171 Present day Religious Organisation In Unroila City— The 
rap tal of the Btatc ts naturally the centre of sH hit TlertmJ and scpHtf actinttes 
wluilever religioc. stimng that happen cannot Init have its fleet ilnotlt orunn 
in the (Ity a stwlr of the present roculitlnn of th rrli-uoii orgnnKition then* 
Skill pot fafl to Is* ri interr»l \\ e shall legm with lltrslanm the chief rrhcioa 

// iw/w nn — The IltndDa constrtul "Dper cent f the ( itv r »paJitK»n The 
pfaeea of worship for tbetr u.«e numler afioal loO Afmr if the-tr t mplea an* 
unit*e»l ami faDmg mtn dtarcpdr Th \ atUl hachin lem plea are Io<Ae*t after 
howerrr forth ir Maharajas and the an I 'Narar n r« *n cvarupl f tl,e p I 

Uati-Tul for ill ti*r»-*r*j>lk luor !»♦■* tvLrtj tir fmr* a-lrwillx Ij-rl 

|wUt«l>rd io lie Ir Sun I s<v4.<t ri pp C.I wh *,(,4 SMI f \f4 I 
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condition in wliicli a temple may be kept when there is a responsible authority 
to see to the afiairs of busmess ” With the exception of a few private temples, 
• the lest are m receipt of State grants averagmg Ks 50 a piece per annum The 
present condition of these temples is due no doubt to the general mdifierence of 
the modem Hmdu There are far too many temples, for present requirements 
or to be kept m satisfactory condition At present little occurs m the temples 
except the daily fuja In only a few temples — and these are mostly private ones — 
there are bhajaiis or congregational smgmg At least 73 of the temples, mspected 
m a lecent enquuy, showed no provision for Etrtans or pubbc recitation of Pau- 
laiuc discourses There is occasional rebgious instruction m private homes 
thiough the agency of Sastris Tlie State has inaugurated a new scheme under 
M Inch a nmnbei of wpdesaJvS are to go round penodicaUy to temples and give dis- 
couTbes The Sanskrit Pathsala and the Glaroda School are mstitutions mamtamed 
by the State for the traimng of Hmdu pnests There is a small Aiya Samaj 
It is at present without a habitation Two or three small attempts were made 
in the last decade to unite all thinking Hmdus m a form of rebgious service, with a 
discourse, somewhat similar to the Brahmo Samaj Under the name of Brahma 
Sansat, this movement contmued for some time but has now fallen through The 
idea has been agam revived recently, but on a much more modest scale, with Aryas, 
Brahmos and a few Hindu families co-operatmg To complete the list of Hmdu 
activities it IS necessar}’^ to add that there is a Theosophical lodge with a small 
membership The activities of the Sieyas Sadhak Adlukan Varga have been 
already referred to 

Islam — The Musalmans form 16 per cent of the total population m the City 
They are mostly fomid m specific neighbourhoods of the City Idee Mughal Wada, 
Wadi, Pam Darvaja, Yakutpura, etc The Shiahs are mostiy m the first named 
part of the City The chief Shiah sects found to reside are Daudi, Sulemam and Al- 
vuyya All these have mosques of their oivn Includmg the Sunni places of worship, 
theie are about 40 mosques, the chief of which is the Juma Masjid completed m 
1919 at a cost of Rs 1,46,000 It is significant of the relation of the State towards 
Islam which is recognised and also endowed, that the State contribution towards 
the bmldmg of this mosque came mainly fiomthe Devasthan reserve fimd of Hmdu 
temples Attached to this Juma hlasjid is a Musbm bbiary under the control of 
the Baroda Anjuman Itcontams nearly 6,000 books chiefly m Arabic and Urdu 
Provision for rebgious instruction seems to be looked after m Madrassahs attached 
to the principal mosques The Sulemams and Alwiyj^as have each a Madrassah 
attached to their mosque The Sunnis have more than one, the chief being at Mah- 
mad Wadi noth 80 pupils There is provision for advanced teachmg at the Juma 
Mas] id Each Sect has its own Mullah There is besides a Qazi of Baroda The 
Anjuman-i-Islam is a representative Musbm mstitution Its present function 
IS m connection with the Juma Masjid, the management of its bbrary and the 
assistance of poor students m the commumty The Shiah sects have each got 
its sectional society Sufism claims a small number of adherents who call them- 
selves Jamat-i-Mashaikh-i-tariqat There are numerous Musbm shrmes, chief of 
which are 16 Most of tliese have cemeteries attached to them There are 12 
other cemeteries 

Jainism — Tliere are 2,296 Jams m the City The bulk of these are Swetam- 
liaris who have 16 temples and 3 ajiasaras (Monastenes) The Digambaris, 
who form only 12 per cent of the total City Jams, have two temples and one apara- 
sara The Sthanakvasis have two apasaras m then charge Besides there is a 
large Dharmasala m Ghadiab Pole m the City Ward, for the use of Jam traders 
The Jams mamtam then schools for rebgious mstruction for both boys and girls 
In the apasaras, mommg lectures are given by Jam Sadhus, particulaily m the 
monsoon, when they are forced to stay m the City An Association recently 
started is called Vu Dharma Prasaraka Sabha to look after the mterests of the 
Jams The Baroda City Jams mamtam twm bbranes the Atmarani Jam Jnana 
Mandu winch is housed m a magnificent bmldmg, and the Hansvijaya Jam 
Library wuth over two thousand books Both these bbranes have free readmg 
looms attached to them In the first named bbraiy there is also a m^ht school 
ivhere special religious mstruction is imparted to 30 students 

Christianity— The Christians number 1,048 of whom 75 are Europeans 
and aUied races, 24 are Anglo-Indians and the rest Indians Divided by sect, 
there are 451 Methodist Episcopabans, 461 Roman Cathobes, 82 Salvatiomstsi 
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4S mcmben of the Church of England and 0 of other deiwounatioas. Between 
thc«c communitiee, “ there appear to be no common actintiee or combined effort* 
which conld be called for r^oua or aocml welfare. The Angjicana, who are 
mostly Civfl and ilditary Bntiali officers and their wires, ha\e a chnrch m the Camp 
which « looked after one Sunday m the month br a Chaplam oo the Government 
of Iiulia Ecclematical Eatabbshment The Bomnn Catholic Chur^ ts now In the 
charge of a Goan priest m tbo jnnsdjction of the Archbeahop of Bombay Tbo con 
Rreptwn comistB m a ml y of Goans (Goan Portugoese) Anglo-Indian Ferlngis 
ami B few Europeana. The rel^ooa aei vices are practically confined to Suj^yk 
ami hnl) dayB. The religiooi mstructioo for the adolta a pronded along wrth 
tho momma JlasBcs, A catechanl period n arranged in the afternoon and erenmg 
for the children. The Catholio commnrnty a ^-supporting The iretho<l»ta 
arc the most active Chnstian OTganiaotion The American Episcopal ilusron hn* 
u pared some fine property m the Camp and neighbourhood mdad^ a largo 
(.liurch a Hoepital and miportsut etlocational mstitutions In the Church oo 
Hiinda)T. there are rdigKwi eomce* m Engiiifh and Cojarati On wcek-daya, 
tlirro an* two prayer meeting*. Active propaganda work n earned on through 
I qI Ik* prcnchmg distn'batioo of tracts and tfc publication of the IlaTthanad a 
( ujaruti monthly with a circulaticw of over 000 copies. The educational inbti- 
tntiom. m its charge are a boys high school another one for gnU— looking alter 
m irlv oOO children. There u also a theological coBego for the tnumng of Indian 
( hrsErtian pobtora with 05 student* who undergo up to three vear* a courwi of stml) 
in all branrhcM of theology theoretical and pastomh In coonectioo with tbvHc 
in titutiom there are auxuiary aasoaatiotiB hke tho Sunday bihool the Epworth 
fj» pue (■ iocietj for iocial, philanthropic and rehgiouB work) /ind the Social 
Ikmd ( a musical and evnngelntic sooetj ). V well equipped Hospital for women 
an I chililirn ts also pert of the mamou orgunaation with an Vmencan lady doctor 
in \mcncan nurve and three Indian in cliarge. Nomiallv 2 000 out patients 

jicr \ear arc trcuteil and there in provision for fifty beds. The Indun ilotbodKt 
pTiimamt} mtrstiv reside* m the ilcwron Comjxni^ 1 ut a coowdcrablc numlsn- 
live m tho rnilwn) juartcr* and other part* of the Citv Tlie adult workers arc 
n ntlv tcttcbcra m nusiioti instrtuticm* o few ore m domratic and railway ■ervh 
and tlrem aro coolica. 

[nrtiitvt -Tho Censu* sliow* only 574 Pjr*n living m the Gitv The n- 
L llv Itdler >n families arc offtcerb in PUte employ otii r» me lH]unr contr rt< tw 
i tcnliaiit and Miltordmates m Itailsruj employ There ta one pLico of n*ltgi m 
w H>Jiip f( r tin lorirv although the conunumty m shortlv gi mg to liavc a full 
(U VlcKh Ijchnim and HJiarmsab through fie bequest of a rkdi 1 im 
tr t ir There on* tlirw paal (pne'ts) TIh* dead ore buio^ol of at tin* 

df>n> i at Majalpur a neighbounng viUagr Tho local fumN I r the uiketj 

if tl \cbLiri and tlie JaHinMu ore luwer the control chietlv of the Boniluv I ar i 
1 oi ha\at TIk* community licing uiiall, there w no regular j roviuon f ir re- 
Innous m tnictmu fir the rfOdren 

StwiMor for Compitrxiliie / ltqiom—\ arvount f tltc rvltgi hi mti 

ithw in tin* ( uj itol lomplcte withoal rTtcn-ncr f tlir ‘Vmmar f w tin 

H 1 r tl tutlv of reli-n *1 In lUlCI Ifu Highnn-r the Maharaja '' h I 
t Mi-dwil m t mncvtlon witli the hical ctJk*gt* e Chair >f 11 il hv nh\ and ( un 
IMF ti\ IWtpum oml anpi Inti. I 1 rof \ (I Mslgt^rr a ( ami rilge t ra la t 
d h-timtnm wh lioil iJ-w stmlicd at Jrna, to lirevt a rrw nh m tltut f r tl 
Ntmlr f hfforrnt re^lgK»^^ I m! r him thrr** hdl ms werr t Ik* elm tnl uunlh 
f r hh ar ami *uttal4e vawlslatw fiw two or m m- iv rs me qu lifinl i 

''an knt otn m \ra\«w niwl the thtnl in V\c-ita I di r I hiluiHipl v T( w rk 

ami rt k n I \ thcNTUDurnDCv that date ha I a-n In iIm* iirerluH (I) f | n^- 

r arathm ( UiUi igrapl iv-i of the hiit >nr religi m {'*) f eoti-rtmrtkjn f (1 nmo- 
•gw*' f -r fbe jrurp^ of the t»Jy f hi-rt Twal d irlojH imt am! tvUtHm I ir if 

rvlicion (3) of vsIrtuatK* sarvevs ol t ligiim m wHk h two vufunK-< J nve l 

ah ailv prrpaml and will iln tih Iw reailv — TAe ( o«//»Tmt rv Vt*/y / 1^,1 ptm 

ami / fuTHm trad f/nr Moirrn (I) if surv > f Iliruitj ami Mu 1 1 

Itll^ »ml ( ) m m igraph rtn pwid riljriH eotmerinl (] rrwith Mn-nlr 
Hi *il *1 r« h traiiieil in tl in tunimn ami thrtrruH teil v Jufrw 

I m tlie t aekwail ’'luiber. m (. >ni|un»tjvr I H n'wi ami 11 il i-iiiihr In m 
tin Ism with th srrv the co-i jiefatton f Hit I Pi 1 o*ar' Ik Ih la "*-'1 31 ha 

I h -w t ('<.ink ra«l irya < f KonL iti) hiv l-mn ol w cht r I d t oo^I (If 

tV rditrr-hnh f lot tl rrr a.** )In dm n m a Japaoe'«- 11a llhi t ar I tl 
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rest are Hindus In connection with, this institution are to be mentioned two 
Journals both quarteihes, the Indxan PhJosopJncal Eetneic and the Indian Jour- 
nal of Socioloqy The fiist named has no official relation with the Semmar or the 
State, but the fact that one of its editors is Prof Widgery accounts for its close 
association Duimg the four yearn of its existence, the Eeview has acquired a high 
staiidmg The Journal is of recenter ongm and is supported by the State 

\part fiom the literaiy activity of the Semmar, the State has encouraged 
tlirough the Sanslmt Section of the CentiTl Library tlie edition and pubhcation 
of old Sanslait, Prakrit and Apabhiamsa texts with scholarly mtroductions and 
notes, under the name and style of the Gaelcwad’s Oriental Series Under the 
editorship of the late Pandit Chimanlal Dalai, whose death was a serious loss to 
scholarship, this senes acquired a lugh and even European reputation The 
idea was conceived m 1914 by His Highness, at whose mstauce a careful and 
systematic search vas imdertaken of Jam and other bhandars (libraries) for rare 
and ancient manuscripts on religion, plidosophy, architecture, poetics, astronomy, 
music, grammar and ntualism Altogether 41 works have been plaimed of which 
20 are published, 10 are under preparation, and 11 are still to be taken m hand 

172 Present-day tendencies in the religious sphere — The above 
account of the religious situation m the City of Baroda gives some clue to the present- 
day position of the great historical religions m the Indian mmd Everywhere the 
tendencies of religious unsettlement are apparent Hmdmsm perhaps more than 
the other faiths, shovs m its social side and m its rehgious practices mcreasmg 
signs of dismtegi ation Temples are mostly m disrepair Bhajans, Kirtans, 
and pwran iMtlia loom much less largely m the life of the present-day Hmdu than 
did fomicrly Perhaps the very mdividuabsed character of Hmdu worship has 
helped this process Also the too ngorous msistence on forms and ntuals, the 
significance of which has come to be lost on the modem Hindu brought up without 
a loiowledge of lus ancient Sanskrit, has led to the serious depletion of true reh- 
gious emotion The present-day rebgiou of the Parsis whose lives aie becommg 
more and moie of ‘ an eclectic ensemble” half European and half Asiatic, also 
partakes of tins tendency , although Navsari, where the bulk of our Parsis reside, 
IS still the stronghold of orthodox moied-ndden Zoroastrianism Islam is more 
alive than either, and there are distinct signs that the’immediate future will witness 
the maugmation of a great Jam lenval But the bulk of Giqarat Musalmans and 
Jams aie stiU m the gup of Hmdu mflucnces The average Jam is a behever m 
caste system and even Hmdu gods clami a place — though subordmate to their 
Tirthankaras— m there woi-slup In regard to their attitude to the unclean castes, 
the Jams sliare to the full — and even certam sections of ]\Iusalmans and orthodox 
Pareis as veil — the prejiubces of the unredeemed Hmdu 

(n) Rehgious Natioiiahsm— -But if the general evidences indicate that 
great ignorance of their religion at present exists among Indians, there is on the 
other hand a very strong and growing “ sentiment ” for the old faiths, which has 
been now lemforced by the political nationalism of the present times Dr J N 
Faiquhar very aptly calls this feelmg “ Rehgious Nationahsm” It is expressed 
generally in educated discussions m undisgmsed hostihty towards what it calls 
the mateiialism of Western Civilisation This spirit of antagonism is not entirely 
of recent origm It perhajis began with Dayanand’s violent disputations with drns- 
tian ^Iissionanes and jMrislrm Moiilvis, brought on as much by religious patriotism, 
as b}' the ignorant attaclrs of the latter on the cherished ideals of the Hindus' 
Smee his time, Aryas,-*= Theosophists and Dharma Mahamandal propagandists have 
faimed the flame l\Iuch of this feelmg is ignorant and even msensate For out 
of a hundred that come to religious gathermga and applaud the perfervid patnot 
only one makes a sincere efioi-t to study his ovm lebgion The Brahmo Samaj has 
liovovcr consistently set its face agamst this extravagant laudatio temporis acti 
As a result it has been reviled as pro-Christian, denationalised Its success has been 
also seriously hampered bv its toleiant and receptive attitude towards aU rehgions 
Formeily this violent rehgious chauvmism of the general body of educated Hmdus 
was directed not only agamst Chnstiamty but also Islam Now the new onenta 
tion m pohtics has brought about a rapprochement with Islam As a result the 
Tam and Sluslim are at present accepted with much good vnll, the Par^i also 
but perhaps a httle more doubtfully The Cliristian however is stiU barred as 

* There 18 no suggestion m tbs statement that Annism is an anti-Bntish movement 
That charge has been effectively refuted by Mr Blunt, ude U P Report 1911, pp 136-136 
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the Yjctm of ahox jdemla. Ab the Revd C F Andrm pomt* oat m ha 
n<n$9aw« t» Indui tha upranm feelxng m behalf of the tiaditHsnal faith iet 
>teclf m Imk inth • geoertu •wakeniag of the Laat when the Ilu'*o*Jep<ineee \\ er 
resulted m the victory of an Aiiatic race 

(b) The Gandhi movement — In Qajarat we are concerned with the recent 

developments of tha upheaval aeaociated with the name of 31r GaixlhL Thu 
B not the tune nor a it within the province of tha Report to attempt an eatimato 
of ha life and wnrh. The mcidents of his life and m political aspiratKitB ore 
well known. In British India ha political programme has been the cause of 
prohrond dBanreement amongst the tnient^enUta In tha State we arc chrfly 
concerned with the religious and socml implicatrooa of ha movement and m theee 
reflects, it a idle to ignore the fact that most of the people here ha\'r born 
rniTnens cIy moved at least by ha pereonoJ influence, Wlm the vast majority of 
(jujumto, he a n^rded as a lomt hot the least tribute to the punty of lus 
motive and the lofty smeenty of ha character wos contsmed m the recent jodg 
ment winch has sent limi for a political oflcnce to incarceratiofL The special turn 
which ha mo^emeIlt has pivai to the religious life of the people was to rwcnc it 
from jintiigoniszn towards Jiism, ond seco^y to i«et men a mmds towards the re- 
moiiTiJ of th« tnmt of nntouchalilrty and the uplift of the deprewed dasKW. fn 
ita Special attitude towards Christianity and its Founder the Gandhi moTomcnl 
providce also a refreshing contnist to tfiat spint of bigoted mtoleranco which cl a 
ractcnbcd the early stage* of Ilinda revivaljanL Hu own genome re\Trcncc for 
the IVrsonality of ChnBt and the tcadungs of the Dil4c has done much towanls 
softening the old bittemesa. How far these conscipicncr* will be permanent, 
tune alone can show One wishes that the cjtfcntc with Islam were foundctl fees 
on tbo angry politic* of the moment and more on the sincere recognition of tho 
cultural amnitie* of tho two great sj-stcins of Asiatic religion. Reports varr n 
to the results of the special campaign agamst untouchabflitv ft n stated that m 
Sonth Gujarat, where this port of the programme was aenonsly purHuetl oven the 
Dublns refused to haitj anything to do with Konbls, alter tho latter decidoil to 
let m U» l)hods to their honsoa. B/thra Baroda State the movement ts 1 1 much 
older date and has alwa^a had tbo actire sympathy of the authontics Tbe Dbcdi 
ore admitteil mto public oflke* ond courts and taken into tho sulwnlmntc ranka 
of tbe fconnee*. Bat the bor against them m schoob and bbrancs still contlnara 
Vs pomted out above even tbo I arsis are at one with tbe orthodox Ifmlii m 
this matter It is one of the insilcs of tbe religwos sitontion fa ( ujarat that 
V awbnavisiiv winch m other parts of India has coocemed rtsrlf with tlie uplift 
of the depreased and the lowij hu Jicre l>cc«ne the stronghold of ols*ctiran(Bm. 
Cooung to tho third point its attitude towards Climlunlt> it is Micvcd that the 
reaction of thb new national corucKarmeM will result in the development of an 
Iiuluui Chnstiamty The endea\ours made in South Indb ond fa Bengal t mnnli 
tha cml hav-e had onlv faint echoca anump>t Gujarut Chrr*tuns, RTfiaps when a 
higher typo of rducatton hna dei eloped indigenous leadership amongst them nml 
enable them to do without the leading tnngs of mnwooBno then will Iw the 
tune for work m this diiectiotL ** Tbo Chnstianitv of Inrlli ” lujs Rewl K. J 
ThiiTOj^oo, one of the arutest Clintt bn minds that haiT been mgagnl on the nn 
dem Indian problem when it hassJoughnlitspre^rnt apathy and menilicaiKy and 
pm-ert\ of manliness will help \\ ftttem CTimtiaiut\ ahich liasBmdew nun> nm 
takes to know God and Chmt Itcttcr Tin* (kisjioIs trarh o slnijdintv f life ainl 
of orccM to ( ixl which \\f>tem Chnstumty lus ovcrlnd We 

ran ond, i^'eing rejoice that Indian CJi rrd to nity nill Jure at lea t a Vedjnfnt 
tmge • It B to that stmpJtcit\ and ol *n(t «ith it t that sj irrtualitv ahah Vfr 
Gandhi comrivTS to be the iqsvul hentapr i f Imlu 1 which Jw ha erfa rtcil In 
liwiph-st turn- Bat m Lb teachings there h nl-x an unloveli au texit) < f hh 1 
whirl w mhl rule irut nil hctular rultural eff irt nd oil ra krn inflacoies This 
h sought t bojutineil l\ hb Ml »w fs on tl groaml ih t the urgent r of moral 
tef rtuathai H so great that there r no time for ttnano^tal aetrvitv 

(c) /rbwie OHtf Jai a rrf rmef— \ in Iltmlut m w al*< in rtlwr rrli 
ghm “til m Minting pint f nathm Ui'm an<l mem iunit\ sjunl hi alls 1 itaHf 
with a p'tTcr I movrm^t lurk t tlir nptn tie* sjunt whs h mvlrrla-i tL « t 

\ / ►» .V -«fi Tot- ^ in 

f I an marl) nuUo- 1 tn t> wcusj Pt f. \ IJ VNrd-*^ f ir b-mae r-*’ t*V 
a''V^ trsuhi ( 'rtLotrtwt U.»4k, iJd*^*** tlcir J/ Tr^r^eit 
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Gujanti traitflAtKpns h*ve mfinenced Ga^orati thonglit profoundlj — are contrilm 
iio«» towarri* thiB sjTitiiea**. liWral llmdnwru Kema tK) to have come faito a 
cloeor tmdmtanding A Tlieistic Conference held generally everv rear m connee 
tion with the Induin Congre** bnngu together Bmhmo and other thcBtic woiier*. 
Enlightened Arya* alv> rocognDc the need for common orpanenhoti 
with other reforming eecta. On point* of differcneo with the Brahmo^ 
thov eocm ot present to emphasiso that I>ay*nan<l • inn tence on the aathontv of 
the \eda» wrs baaed also on that other doctnne that althoogh they were repw 
tones of true and eternal knonled^ the ml erji rotation* of them (mclodmg Djya 
nand a own) were not onthontntive nor landing • In regard to such practices aa 
hmm the Arvus maist that they art merclv of hvgtcnic significance It wfll be 
mneniborod that Kesha\'chsndre Sen m h» hababnlhan aection of the Brahmo 
Samaj fllao mtrodoced the stmboltsmg of homn the waving of lighta (a/ofO 
bjtajan tiHan and other \ aahravic detaila mto the Bmhmo worship 

(e) Dtswnd for an edumic^ pnaikood — One last pomt has to be mentioned 
boforo this ehaptci is conclndcii Along with tho growth of rdigioa* patnotism 
there haa also developed the desire for religion* mstmction and an ctln 
ented pncathootl In pom. 1 1 wo have eeen m the rcligimui orgamution of the 
Citv how the Jams and tho Jlusliras are more abvp than the ILmdu m the matter 
of religKma matructioo of thoir vonng U rth the latter the ciT for re%iona m 
Btmction w littlo more than mere moml toit boolot Unless the Ilmdns are agrreil 
on what mmnnum baaia tho religKrus instruction con bo given^ nothing 
further can lie done. In this reapect the Vrjii mn t lie given the 

credit for showing tho lend. Their gurvhil syatera of education with the mtimatc 
personal mfloence of their teochcr* on tho taught i* on odmimble adjunct to thor 
religions propagnnda. Aa to religiotn mmurtration, with the progresH of rilucotion 
It 18 ol vwoj that the educated claaacs among the non Brahmans have begun to 
reaent the osorpatioo by one das*, and G at not the most doservmg, of pnesfly 

r invilegea. In certom porta of India nntablv m llahJrJshtm a movement haa 
iceji imtiated from among these daases to do without tho Brahman in rcligtou* 
ceremonies. In ^tadraa, the relation* between the Brahman and the non Brahman 
have now become so cmhitterod aa to ottom the iliroensions of a »ocial pn 1 leni 
of the first magnituilr In Gniarmt wre lieor only famt echoes of this controierai 
partly bccansc the average Gujarati Hindu ilocs not bother much oboot tho kind 
of pornon for hia religioua mmistrntion and partly also on account of the fart that 
hero the social hal its of the two acctions — iWlimnn and non Brahman or at least 
the dommnnt chwics amongst the latter— di not thow an ilurp a dca^-ngo as in 
the Doccan ot South India. But still the err for a trained pnAthood u real and 
finds much utterance In educated aide* m Gojaret In pursuance to this dmre 
thw State, alwnya to the fore m aocml legislation ha* rctpondtsl I v enacting the 
llindn Purohit \ct, ThoDill wo* first pnidhliod for public criticism In 1013 andafter 
two rension* m the light of public opmion was finally passed mto law on the 3rith 
i)eceml)er IDIIS The \ct er^cd a storm of opposition amongst the Brshmiut*, for 
one of ita most important proTWKwis was tliat anj Hindu nrcspective of hts caste 
cooJd become a inalifkd Hindu puroiU Amonpt the nm Bmhman Gujarat l 
the Act dal not alst evoke much enthusiasm ot first Imt it is now l**mg gnulnallv 
pprceiated. It# manj safeguard a shewn below provr that nltbough 1 M il 
ts a \-ery stateemnnllLe piece of legislation* In a Hmdu State where the rulem 
and th ruled ore i f ne religKin the quej,tK n of goremment interf rmre m the 
pet pie a religi us affair* ran Is* dowussetl fntn n platform t i which f here ran l>e 
iH j irallelTn British India.” The Act u *« important that I feel no hesitation 
in gi\mp the f Jlowing extract from the btatc \dmmrstration Itcpoct of 
whwh eXj lams its mam provtsjons 

A the fsetJnW itatrs tW^ r< trt I t t \ cjttsliftrti I 

f < iW* prffrrnTumfe t»( nten Wnl l"lr* t lUff Irwe M;7Tifi»Tiare » ft t ll«r 

\ jamaojis may {."*1 iMUh&rtl tK*t lUtt jrfnt I tnt re-t b i«a/ ru tcA I enJ-r 1 r*ny wil 
iLc* lb" \rt pTwTvlrS tor lie gruil f btl r« >t aiTtfortf to *< t It 

IVculal* V> pi who may La > p«vrr<l ite lltj>«l IVn til lammalKSi »l ma t 

p*Afv*l m \ fuk rubyrt or m anr tanrho^l el Ifie lltaiwa Laeirs I tie Kt i Mr* It I 

t. ini aamuutiio or wle jostaH r*<io<VTnf £l l> 0<>s ra eni lay PueA f 

pi4 an Mthenad •CVrulovjt t n rrli^wst* nt a* H* oeil m lie 1 lul b 0* t |ere»«*Uf1 
a»l U>d t Majefnue jireijJIy rrtsj’sivenJ by IknerBmrrl aail*» etiod te •<S 

I iLi artrtwU lb- tVsir iKat t Ut rt* tie teU I r»r»l fV A |,e L»t Tb 
UqsMat e> }ir»T' « tl.e resse to e f rd^t » a* I A onlO aa 

oB^ la-ie lejl a* tereal liyrat-*!/- 
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173 Reference to Statistics — Tlie above sunpnary of tbe statistiuil 
data utilised for tlus part may seem formidable to tbe reader But they consist of 
two sets of figures Tbe first deals witb tbe results of tbe Impenal Tables VII 
and XrV on wbicb Subsidiary Tables I- VI are based Tbe second is concerned 
witb tbe analysis of figures of Births and Deaths suppbed b)' tbe Department of 
Samtation m tbe State Impenal Tables ^ni and XIV are concerned also with 
Sex and Civd condition wliicli wdl be dealt ivitli m separate chapters Tbe selec- 
tion of castes for Table XIV was made m tins census on the same prmciples as m 
tbe last representative communities were chosen from tbe different strata of 
society 

174 Scope of the First Part — Tlus chapter is divided into two parts 

In Part If, Mr Vaidyanatban mU give tbe residts of lus actuarial analysis of tbe 
Age-Returns on Die Imes of tbe Age Reports written m connection with the general 
Indian Census by Die late Sir G F Hardy and Mr Aclcland Part I iyiU therefore 
be restricted to such general observations as arise from a study of tbe crude a^e- 
retums Tbe corrected figures will be only utilised in such sections uhere, e g 
regard to tbe mean age, they are necessary or helpful to the discussion The scope 
of Dus part is further restncted by Die fact that m Chapter I which is of adminis- 
trative mterest, we ba\ e already discussed m sufficient detail Die beanngs of tbe 
moiement of Die populaDon on tbe nge-constitution of tbe State as a whole, as veil 
as of tbe different prants ’ 
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175- Inoccuracle* of the Record — ^Tlie rtcuirenc© o£ m corre c t Bge 
retom* u one of the hardj decemutb" of the Tiwltan cetuni. The uutroction 
to the emuDenitots m thu t^ard were crnple and preciee enn tiffh — 

“ Cohmm 7 (Age) — Enter here the namber of jenrs each person hai completed 
For infante Ie<n than ono year old, enter the irord mlant 

What waa required wai the caidmol number of yean completed, while the aval 
practice of the Indian a to refer to the ordinal number of the Year of ha curTent 
This u a frurtiol canse of many miitatea even m the moat educated 
cindea m this country Then there are the famccuruciea due to the heapmg at 
multiplea of 10 or 6 ao often referred to in previous Census Itepoiti. TLli feature 
a found in the age-retuma of almost every other country but it b porticularlj 
accentuated m Indix These accidental erron are doe to ignorance. There ate 
other erron or rather fahnfkatioM which are due to delilwrate r mar c prea e u tation, 
social custotn or anperstition, Jlr Vaidyanathim diacuasee these in detad m 
Part n and thero b no need to repeat whit a there wntten. But the pomt of 
supentitKm may be elaborated a little. The fear of evil eye — fviior or ekniim 
t~bad — nuy" be mentioned na the mam reason why the mother of a healthy well- 
grown chM for mstance orerstatei ha age. For similat rcaaona an old man u 
Bometunea apt to understate ha age Dr Jivanji Modi m a recent psper read 
before the Bombay Branch Royal Aaiatio Soactv refen to the old woiii aopcrsti 
tion agamst nnmbenng that prevailed amongst the ancient HcbiewB ond the Rmdos. 
The UitopadcBo iayi that nme things — age, wealth thefts m one s house, counsel, 
sexual Inteicuuise medicine, chanty anstenty and dajracc — mnst he carefully 
concealed” The Qojaiati laying— enigiadio gaivii ciAe” — aoemi to be an rub t 
transcript of “ono • dava being numbered'^ it a reminacent of the traditioo common 
among the old races that numbering should be avoided, bocoose if it ahoaed a 
high number it drow evil eves which brought about subsequently a fall in the 
nnrabera. 


176 Syateinatic errors In the Ago Return — These general dreum 
stances mnst be operative m thia State also ntrinlJv the cttot are dne to ignorance 
or dso to pure forgetfulness. The ordinorv Indian even if hob cilncatcd does not 
have much occasion to remember hnsge llo — and certainlv not hb womankind — 
does not niuaTly celebrate his I irtbdayi and the okl practice amongst the richer 
rlainee of renewing one a horoscope with annual 1 araiapiaU (prediction of eTcnfa 
of the year at or before ita beginning) haa fallen mto desuetude The horoscopes 
nwleed are nocessarv for tho new bom chDd ■ naming snd other purposes but the 
practice of their yearlv renewal has gone mto disfavour with the people s wamrig 
faith m astrology Jlnrepiesentationn are also numerous— not entirely due to the 
people but also sometimes to the timklitvor carc k smess of enomerators themsdres. 
One of the main leasonv I believe, why the ago-retums of Slnsalman females are 
to uneven is due to the Ilnsla enumerator dettbOTtely avoiiUng enquiry m this rr-i 
poet and trastmg to hearviy or their own imacuutkra to M np the necc'viry 
ik* -ils. \paTt from these general canw-« m thw 8tatc there are two special rcawmi 
which may nr do influence people dehberately to misstate their own ages or thow* 
of th ir family The Compulsory Ldocaticm Act first prewnlwd 0 vears as the 
limit of frretlom from school-going age Inthe Ust deca-k thi limit war raiw<l to 
the 7lh year the upward limit for rotnpuhm n b at present 13 years (comjJde) 
for l»o\-s and II years (complete) for pirlv S m i Oa rlr umlrr the Infant Mamagr* 
I re Vent ion \ct, the mmimora age for a gttl to marrv 1 IGY'ears aiul for a l>oy IG 
One mouM imagine in the event of a deliberate folnfiration of ages that the parents 
or guardians of married girls Id w 12 and married boys Irlow IG wouh! pass them 
off as t f these ages and nnwmnls. \Lsi to avidd rom^Isorr rsIucalKHi 
nmnar devices wpl result m heaping of returns at G fiw noth and I 

or 13 for gid and 1-1 lu 13 f r Iwvs 15 is md a poo.1 a ear to wket for 
letectloQ of such mlMatement Ircaose a a multiple of 3 thetr I 
usnallv a great heaping at that rear But the artual returns f r G ami 
13 for guls are illumhtatlDC In 1011 when the age-ltmrt Itself was G, the 
he-ipmg was phifted to the lower age In (hat rmsu therefurr the figures 
hw the rtb year (pmp- rtewl to loo rriD ) was 097 and "O' I f»fl orsan'l 
prl resps-tirrlr la lt>* I lhr«e pit^ xlems rree gnif astir t "JJ'tG arvl 
lor the l"th am! 13th yeir incase f p rl and Ifth rear anveig hoys mmifir 
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Jicapings arc obscr\ able m 1921 Tii 1011, evidently those factors of iiusrepresenta- 
tion ^^e^c not so ncOvelv m opera- 
tion, as vnll appear from the marginal 
table The intennodiary ages winch 
ought according to normal Indian 
conditions to be unpopular, like 
9, 11, 13 14, IG ‘^hou greater heaping 
than before particularly the 12tli 
year in both so\es This also shou s, 
apart from a tendenc} to falsify 
at certain ages, that ns people are 
becoming more generally accustomed 
to compulsory cducntion provisions, 
the ^ cars of schooling (> to 10, aie 
being more correctly returned 

177 Graphic representation of inaccurate returns - The 
dngrim gneu in Pirt II along with pam 209 shous hou the returns atindmdual 
ages arc Mtiated b\ these inaccuracies 

This diagram points to a curious depression in the age period 1-2, a simi- 
In depression before and after each agem the quinquennial senes from 20 yeai-s 
ind upwards, and a certain fondness for c^cn numbois in preference to odd Thc^e 
and other characteristics are commented on more in detail m the Second Part 
of this (ha-iiter V det uled analysis is therefore imnccessaiy but it must be here 
observed that according to a true record of ages, there should have been a more 
iimfonn progression of the senes, the steps of the diagram should ha^e descended 
gradinlH from its steep height at the first age through the process of the years 

178 Index of Concentration — In the American Census, a measure is 
made use of by w Inch the extent of tJie error due to abnormal use of round numbers 
in age-returns is anap sed and compared w ith diflcreiit places and with different 
grades of people This is hnown as the Index of Concentration {Vule Whipple 
Vital Stahstics, pp 109, ct seq ) The numlier reported ns multiples of 6 betiveen 
the ages 23 to 02 } cars inclusive is first computed, and its proportion to one-fifth of 
the total munbei returned of this ige-period IS then calculated This ratio is knoivn 
as the Index of Concentration In this State, the age returns of the 
population have been compiled for individual ages by divisions and rehgions The 
accompanying table summarLses some of the indices of 
coiicentrition calculated according to this method 
for the State The census of 1901 shows indeed the 
best results Mr Dalai congratulated himself on the 
greater accuracy of retunis in that census 9’he next 
census registered a \ erv decided fall m the standard of 
accuracy in this respect, and although m this census, 
there is onl} a verj' slight improvement, w'e must 
remember that in this matter, this State, and pre- 
sumably the rest of India, arc far behind even the 
more baclcward countries of Europe like Russia and 
Bulgana A comparative statement is extracted 
from Whipple, p 170 and given below m the inargm 
Even the American Negroes show a far bettci standard 
of accuracy than our Parsis, wlio are educationally 
the most advanced community m the State Even the City which with its 
large liteiatc populahon wras expected to show^ better residts fails m this respect 
Perhaps the selection of age-periods for this mensuie is not suited to India, Here 
the educational advance has not been of 
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such long standmg as to enable very old 
people to lemember their ages Mass 
education of the general type is only a mat- 
ter of the last thuty years and its earliest 
beneficiaries cannot be if they are alive now, 
much older than 45 , so that if wo chose an 
age-hrait, say from 9 to 39, inclusive 
perhaps the results will be more satisfactory 
The Index of Concentration calculated on 
this basis for the year 1921 m tins State 
18 262 for both sexes, and for 1911 it was 208 
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170. Correction of Error* of Ape— rroL Vaidj^tlmn expkmi the 
method of correctiaa of accident*! errow m age adopted cy tim State m thi* 
censta. Bnefly it may he itated that indirrdi^ age* adjomung quinary age* were 
imbjeoted to a *ene* <rf diHenmce* from whjch a corrected figure for the quinary 
proun waa obtained and then figure* for the n^vidoal a«« m the group by draw 
mg throng a enrre after the manner of the Graphic ^Uethod dejcribed m Kew* 
h«me a Vital Statistica (p 2M, third edition). The age-retuma foe both 
m IftSl were *abjected to thia pirocea* Two graphi ihowmg the corrected figuro* 
foe ilalea and Femalea are given later on m the Secceid ParL The principal reaaon 
why tho method haa been preferred to the Bloiam 11 becauuo it enaUea one while 
the other doea not at any mte to the same extent oren after doubling the procoa* 
of average*, to have very accurate figure* foe the age-group* at the eno* of life. 


Apart from theee pitceeaea, an elementary correctiou is got from merely toting 
the figure* of quina^ groupa into coiudaerarion. 
By thi* menna the eflcct of plumpmg on f*vounte 
Tear* fa comuderaWy mnmniaed In the marginal 
Btatement the first two *ge-groape *06 ieen to deviate 
largely from the truth. In the nuddle-age groups, 
the devintjon 1 * slitter up to the 00th year beyond 
whxij the error* nae* until it reachpB 

the maximum in the year* of life. 

IVtaterer the defect* and however we may 
uae them, the age statistic* are mdiiponaable a* 
there fa no better mateml available whi^ 
indication of the longevity of people, and tboir birth 
and death rate*. Their error* notwithatandmg the 
crude age-retunu from census to cenaua afford bo* 
side*, valuable basee for comparative itudy of the 
factor* m the mo\Tment of population, bccauw the 
margin of error at each census may be na*mned to bo constant. 

180. The Mean Ago how calculated — One of the uw* to which co* 
rcctcd flgurr* of ago can be put fa the means thev afford of cafcnlstlng the mean 
age of the populatKHi. ”Mcim ago is aimply the average ago of persons limig at a 
cenau* and must not be confused with mean durntiOT of Ufa ^Vhere conrcled 
return* for mdividoal oge* »re amnable tbero » no difficulty Jn calcufatuig their 
mean age Tbeconected figure* for e*ch age arc multiplied by the year* of that age 
and the lum of tbeeo revolts divided bv the total pcpolation give* the mean age of 
tbo popolatlou. ^Vhc^c iuch elaborate figure* are not avaIU14e an approxim* 
tion on the bosfa of the method used by the French Census Tleport of 1801 hu been 
tned. According to this method— the popnlatiim at the end of each quinary group 
1 * determined nc. total of persona 5 war* and over 10 year* and o\-er ami so on. 

The sum of these totals multiplied by fl the diffciencc ^ the agr-dinstons, and 
nus«i Irr 2} tunes the numlier ol pmwns dealt with (i/*., in this rasr the total popu 
latim) give* tbe nnmber of years lived The mean age is obtained by dirlding 
this la t number by tb© number of person dealt with f 

181 Possible Inference* from Variation In Mean Ajjc— The mean 
age can onlv 1* *aid to comode with the mean duration of bfe when Idrtbs and 
death* ore exactly equal \« the Cen us CimniiNeirner s Note point* out — 

In a gretwms fnpaUtKai with a lAjye natolier rf WUren tlie mean sjty of tt hvib* will 
be Wn tbu in a drcwlrat r«e «)<rrt tk ctlhlmi sie MatlTrlj lew is a mbef Tbe toetn sfC* 
tknrfnTT ex^fams notiiB* la lU< tf bnt h ti«efd in rrspert of tb* qoe^icios wkkb It ^Brorts stH 
this f»et most be borne in mind wbro dealiBjf with la vsmtKan in tbe mem jfe in diPerrol 
Ifwaitjew *nd com mnm tie' ** 

Few tVs 4 lu Aetnarijd llepnrt, IVof \ tidfsasthan ba* aho ttnonlbed tbe 

He rrltfrmof 1911 Tbenirreetedf piits fn» 1911 and IWl amt fw 1*^1 (obtafiKTlby Itkiiama 
JWtbfsl) reptrn in PoWdUryT IVi-i I V and 11 4 

t I fe ji. ItHfU Adudnirtrau ' fame l'*^l Fne gr d nf tl frr«y^ 

•Cl »r\ T>nrd Cenri Iteyort UH V aftant of tbw reeSb* 1 *1 tn* alrorwl klecttrsl 
rwnhs was aW »rd It abjrb labT>1tt*l ace-obmi »g b> lt> » e* malUyboJly J[ 

1] *1 aivl N r« np to 91 Bit then tie q ittuy fnrtipfrters er- rnnkyrN-l by tbe tiK«o 
c- Irwi'bpTStp • i 1 1 — 1 *0(1*0 eiWf t> 9 I tbefeeaH* wem ibew urtnrvd *»l 
tV iBeaa r** w*» foawl bv do Ima Itw K*f bv tb* total feysi Irn 
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It IS difficult therefore to draw any conclusions from variations m 
mean age A low mean age may mean however a high birth rate witli a 
large number of children and a comparntivcl)’’ low mortality rate for the 
earlier ages It may also mean high death-rate among adults and old persons, 
pointing to low longc\’ity generally m the population A high mean age will mean 
eitlier a low birth-rate w ith deficiency of children, and large numbers of adults 
and ^ eiy old persons , and it ma'\ also mdicate high mortalit}’’ m the earlier ages 
Under these circiunstanccs, faiume conditions are not ordmarity expected to affect 
the mean age nuich, because they destroy either the ver)’- )mung whose low ages 
matter ver} little or the ^ er}' old whose iiiunbers are few Diseases like plague and 
influenya which attack the people m their prune, and healthy ages generally, 
would presumably tend to reduce the mean age 
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182 Mean Age by Sex — The mean age has been calculated for both 
sexes for the State, as well as different divisions separately , and it has been also 
fomid for the different religions The mean age by 
sex shows if the calcidations are correct for 
females, that cither the women are more long-hvcd 
than men or that the moles prepondernte amongst 
the children Since 190], the females shew a higher 
mean age than males In 1921, the sexes abnost 
approach equality m this respect This is due perhaps 
to the mortabt} conditions of the decade being parti- 
cularly unfa\ourable to females The question of 
mortality rates by sex will be considered m the next 
chapter The margm show s a higher mean age for females, and this is so parti- 
cularly m the Cit}' and North Gujarat The excess m the City is noteworthy, 
especially when we remember that the proportion 
of females to 1,000 males m tlie city is only 837, 
as against 930, for the general population But 
throughout the tlirce censuses, the females have 
shcwTi a higher mean age than males This is 
due for one thuig to their greater longevity The 
proportions for the higher ages for the tw'o sexes 
are thus sliewm in the margm I'hroughout the 
tw 0 decades, w omen aged 40 and over arc in larger 
proportions tluin men It is not siirprismg there- 
fore tliat the mean age is higher m the former 
sex m the city 
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183 Mean Age by Religion — For discussion of mean age by rebgions 
localities and censuses, it is perliaps Iiottcr to confine our attention only to males 
the age-return for females is notoriously inaccurate, and even after smootlung, it 
cannot be said that the mass of errors, 
accidental or otherwise, has been com- 
pletely ebminatcd The margmal 
statement which has been prepared 
from Subsidiary Tables III and V-A, 
compares therefore the mean age for 
males m each mam religion, with the 
proportion of children under 10 years 
and of old persons over 00 to the adult 
population aged 16-40 Tlie Animists 
have the largest proportion of cluldren, as well as tlie smallest proportion of old 
persons Usually it is supposed that Ammists witli high birth-rate and low longev- 
ity -will have a low mean age, and that Hmdus, more probfic than lilusalmans 
(at least m tins State), should have a lower mean age In this census, the Animists 
have sheivn tlie lowest moan age of all religions The Musabnans have a higher 
mean age than tlie Hmdus, owmg to the low^er proportion of children and the higher 
proportion of long-lived persons amongst them m companson to the Hmdus The 
Jams have alw^ays had a high mean age in the State Not only is the proportion 
of children fewer , but the number of old persons is also larger m proportion to 
their total than the otlier religions (except Musabnans) So both factors combme 
m raismg the average age of the bvmg amongst the Jams 
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184 ^ Mean Age by Localltlee andCensusei — In regard to roeon age 

by local! hea and ceniaitti, 
rr.i»rtte. t ,p«p.rtk.K(p« «m*rpn^ftatrtaent a 
• Uj* p»T » oa»cTTT > 0 te appended vhicn apro- 
po^ £roin Sahjodary 
I I I Tahiet II and V The 

mean age for the State 
has mcieeted unce 1911 
th« a eipUined by the 
higher proportion of oW 
porsoDS m the com 
mnnrtv The proportion 
of children haa also mcre- 
Qwd in tho decade. The 
c oll e c ted figures foe 
males of aH aM below 10 ehow an mcreeee from 2S4 407 m 1911 to 303,291 m 
thffl censiu. The aged popuiatfen has also mcreased from 28,200 to 30,074 The 
middle age groups lfi-00 hare alio mcieoaed, the age period 10-10 has alsnshcam 
rery large mcreaae. In conaeqoence, an mcreaee in mean ago a expected.* The 
increase m the average age of the bvmg » ihared by all the parti of tho Slate 
The increase for the State H I 23 years. TATjere this la exceeded as in Kathiawail 
tho mfloenee of adult immigritkm is apparent. Baroda C5ty ihowi tho highest 
mean ara of all parts of the State. This is as much doe to the low proportion of 
Its chOdren, as to the large proportHm of adult inumgranta m tho City ■ population. 
South Gnjamt with rta comparatively prolific Animistic populatwn shows a knrot 
mean-ego than the State. North Gujarat, however contmues m thw census as in 
the last to have the kiwert mean m the State, due to the depletion of its middle- 
aged population through emigration. The figures for migration, as calculatwl 
m tho Subaidiaiy Table IV of Qiapter I show a docroase In emigration and on m 
creaae m immigmtKm. Tha t explains the increaso of 1 19 yoors m tho roean-oge of 
that dinnorL Bat it a still low compared to the rest of the State. The effect of 
mflnenxD and plague m the decade everywhere hoi been to keep the mean age 
low In Kathiawiid, where mflaenia exacted tho heayieprt toU, the mean age is 
not high m view of the high proportion of its chlldrrn 


185. Longevity by religions — The disaanon of mean ago leads 
naturally to tho consideration of longevity In the marginal table attacbed to the 
preceding paragraph, the proportion of persons over 00 to persons sged 15-40 
B given. If tb^ was a normal decade without any epidemic disturitancea, theae 
mtioa would have been a fair mdei of longovitv Infloenm as we know wns parti 
eularlv diwrtrous to the middle age-groups an5 among rcltmoiB it seems that IDn 
das were specially attackwL Pc^ps \nmirda were egoaliy severely exposed, but 
death regiitraricm among them h very defective. Takmg the other religioor a mar 
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ginal statement ir given where m 
the death rate m 1918 (bowing 
the incidence of influenTa) is 
given per religion and the pro- 
portion of long bred males n 
alv» shewn in each comraamiy 
From thu table it would appear 
that the 1 JTU b tho nuwt 1 mg 
lived commmuty m (he Slate 
follnwwl I V Jains ami MumI- 
manr^The Parwi of course live in 
Itettorond ctoaner sarToamluur» 
than the otlrets but rt must 
al*o remembered that It H the 
thb State t spend the greater part 
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of their Morking lives elscwlicrc, and to retire finally in tlieir homes m Navsari and 
other places As a result the proportion of old men m the commimity residing m 
this State is large relatively The birth-rate is dimmishmg also amongst them, the 
proportion of cluldren is fewer in conseqiionco The mflueii/a epidemic carried ofi 
a large nimiber of Parsis , it is not surprismg therefore that the proportion of old 
men to middle aged men is very large compared to other religions Miisalmaiis and 
Jains, perhaps to a smaller extent, are also tradmg conmiimities like the Parsis 
and the able-bodied among them emigrate elsewliere for work or trade The birth- 
rate generally rules low as is expected amongst a coramimit}’’, a large proportion 
of wliose able-bodied males is aw'ay from home These three commuilities have 
also a lower death-rate than Hindus, as indicated by their greater immimity from 
epidemics The Animists. wdio arc not included in the above talile, because their 
age-returns and vital statistics are very dofectne, are knowm to be a very short- 
li\ ed conummit} They ha^ e a very high death-rate although the reported 
death-rate m 1918 was only 9 o per millc 


i86 General Age Distribution — The broad features of the age-consti- 
tution of the people Iiave been ahead} presented m the second part of CJiapter I m 
connection with the general discussion on the movement of population {vide paras 
(52 G3 et seq ) There the analysis w ns based on the crude age-returns as disclosed by 
the census We hai c now access also to tlio corrected age-returns, ns w ell as to the 
iniestigations of the State Actuarial Expert whohns foimdout the normal age-curve 
of the population The marginal table and diagram show the crude as well as the 
corrcct-ed nge-distribution, compared with the 
normal nge-distnbution of the people In the 
statement it is seen that the smoothing of the 
crude rclnnis has resulted in the healthv age- 
periods,! 5-40, being in a rather stronger position 
proportionately to the population, than what 
the crude figures made out at first The 
reason for the discrepancy between the two is 
probably that persons aged between 35-40 are 
often apt to pass off as 40 and above, and there 
16 in consequence a heaping at 40 and at heigher 
multiples of fi\ e The heaping is particidarly 
noticeable amongt females 
of that age As to the other 
agc-pcriods, the corrected 
figures show a greater pro- 
portion of children and a 
lower ratio of old persons 
than the crude returns 
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The nonnal age-disln- 
button arrived at by actiianal 
nxethods explained in tlic 
Second Part of tins cliaptcr, 
shows an agc-constitution 
wluch makes for a bealtliier 
death-rate, and a shglitly 
higher birth-rate normally, 
than \vas actually the case in 
the decade precedmg (he 
census The age-periods least 
susceptible to high mortality 
vtz , 10 — 40 constitute 65 per 
cent of the population The 
number of children aged 
below 10 IS normally 28 per 
cent of tlie population , 
w^hile the corrected returns 
make out their ratio to be 

27 7 Thus assuming the death-rate for that age-penod to be normal 
birth-rate m tins decade was slightly below normal Fmally it may 
noticed tliat the corrected ratios, as may be naturally expected, are nearer to 
normal than the crude ones 
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187 Ag:e Distribution by Loculltle*— Tatmg by divwtoM and 
malang me ol crude retnmi, the roBr 
ffuud Btotement ha* been prqjarcd* 
Corapaimg the different ago corah 
tuhota of the yrttmU mth the normal 
ap-diitnbation in the State ire find 
that in regard to the age-period Itfr-tO 
irhich a of the greatest fmportaoce to 
the birth-rate, Kathairad and North 
Gnjorst ihow the largest deviations 
from the nonnaL Instead of the nor 
mal 45 per cent Kathiawod haa oolj 
37 6 and North Gujarat 38 7 In the 
one case, hcaTy mortabty and m 
a* emigration, have di^Jeted the ronhs of 
the able-bodied of theae two areas. In every part of the State, the proportwo 
of the aged (00 and over) bj larger now than the nonnaL The chM 
popnlahon under 10 1 * also about the same os the normal, ocept in Centml 
Gujarat where the birth rate item* to be aeriotalj m defect The serioot 
depletion of the age-period lft40 m all the 
part* of the State doe to the conjomt in 
nnence* of epidemicB and migration, is aeon 
even more vmdly bj coraponson with the 
propoTtKjafll figures for that oge-penod m 191 1 
The margm give* the neceasoiy ratios for 1011 
Making allownnca for crudeneas of the ago- 
retumi we see that everywhere the normal 
average of 43 per cent u exceeded, except 
m South Gujarat where there » a krww 
figure. Vll that decode, 1001 1011 was marked 
by a Bovere plague epidemic parttcularlv m 
South Gujarat ^\e have pointed out that plague, like mflucnia, attow the healthy 
ages most But even then its effect was not so deadly as that of inQoenxa. In the 
section under public health in the first chapter the progree* of influenra m thb State 
was sufficiently detafied. Here it will be enough 11 we tned to isolate the Influcnia 
factor The mfluenia deaths in 1018 formed C5 percent of the total repstered 
deaths of that year In Central Gujarat inflocnxa claimed 6^ per cent of the total 
mortality and m Booth Gujarat, (Ul per cent, but m borth Gujarat and Katldawad, 
the mfiuenxa deaths were t» and 06 j>er cent respectively Vnd it r» In these two 
last named divisions that the proportion cu adult persons (10-40) h the 
fewest* 
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188 Subsldlnry Table IX — The inehlroco of mfltienia h» aluo 1 rmight 
out viTidly by considering the age* at death, Sob^Mlbry Tal le 1\ gives the 
death rate from all causes lor the decade f r select age-groupa — fi- under 1 war 
between 1 3 0-10 10-15 lO-*^ 20-30 30-tO -JO^SO 00-00 eml laslJv for the ages 
60 and over These rates are further compared with ratios of ludlridual sc4«ied 
yeara. The years taken are 1013 (following on the famino yrm) 1014 a 
nonual year 1017 the year of plague and 1018 the year of influenra and 
famme It ae toko only the average cnortaDfr rates for the age perir Is IS 
20-30 and 30-40 and compare them with the corrr<ponding ratios In the plsgu 
and influenza J'eoia, we will seo the eitent of the drerwlfol haxr a) wh thw fell 
epslemica playnl on the beolthWt and from the point of view of p^malalion, the 
most Important sges. IVrhaps the most intvralJo part »f the mlinje stiny r» 
how these two epdemirs ami particulaiir Infloenia, attaekrd the w-iram of tbeiw 
ages far more than thej did the men. llogoe from the ppcidLir nature of Ita In 
fectiem is a hoa«e disease and the star at home Imlun auman ts m ue Iwld than 
the male members of her family to fall a victim. Influenra al'^i atTertnl the woman 
partirolarlv adveiwly Onlmarflr the death rate am mjr't women rd (hev pn 
r« higher on aceount among other thinrs of the perils of hUt I rlh. Influenza 
very con«WeTm] Jr aggravates) the danpmn of c LH I bearing ami mu. t haw thus 
fbe indirect eattw of nunwrott fatahnei in rblhl iFtrlh amongst femalev 


I mrvt lk*t rtailrue* at death fur lo8t>erit» p-hor are ih4 

Tloe wookt tzre I Ipd li very Bari 
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The marg i n a 1 
statement given 
here shows how 
appalhng has 
been the toll of 
lives taken by 
influenza and 
plague The 
statement gives 

the figures for 1914, and we find for instance m the age-penods 20-30 and 30-40, 
the mortahty rate m 1918 was five tunes as great as m 1914 



Average of Be 

1014 

1017 

1918 

Ago 

Penod 

oado 

Male j Female 

! Halo 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

16 20 

10 9 

13 6 

7 1 

8 1 

18 9 

21 2 

31 8 

36 8 

20 30 

10 2 

17 7 

10 1 

11 0 

23 3 

26 0 

66 6 1 

01 8 

30 40 

20 3 

21 3 

13 4 

18 7 

29 8 

33 1 

61 6 

69 7 


189 Variation by Age-penods — Subsidiary Table VI gives the varia- 
tions m the population by certam age-penods The total mcrease of 4 6 per cent 
smce 1911 is the mean of difiermg ratios of vanation of which the foUowmg are 
the chief, namely an mcrease of 6 per cent of the child population under 10 years, 
a very large mcrease of 43 per cent amongst young people aged 10-15, a further 
mcrease of 9 per cent amongst persons aged 40-60 and lastly a large mcrease of 
23 per cent amongst aged persons of 60 and over, these mcreases bemg set off by a 
loss of 7 per cent among nuddle-aged persons aged 16-40 


(a) Child population 0-10 — The mcrease m the child-population 
pomts to a higher birth-rate That the latter half of the decade was whoUy 
adverse to the burth rate is proved by the fact that children under 6 have 
decreased by 12 9 per cent smce 1911 These are the survivors of the 
children bom smce 1916 But the total age-group 0-10 has mcreaaed proving that 
the mcrease m the age-group (6-10) is very considerable smce 1911 As a matter of 
fact, the mcrease m that age-group is 32 6 per cent , showmg that the births m 
1911-16 must have been largely m excess of the normal The age-group (6-10) m 
1911 represented the births of mfantsm 1901-6 The birth rate shrank under the 
shadow of the great famme and the succession of lean years that followed the census 
of 1901 There is an mcrease of 6 per cent m the age-penod (0-10) m the State 
This mcrease is however not uniform In Baroda City iiiere is actually a decrease 
of 2 1 per cent North Gujarat shows an mcrease of 9 6 per cent South Gujarat 
hardly shows any mcrease — only 0 1 per cent Kathiawad and Central Gujarat 
have 6 and 6 per cent respectively 


(b) The age-penod 10-15 — ^It is remarkable that it is m this age-penod 
that the largest mcreases are registered The mean for the State is 42 6 per 
cent , and the mcreases vary from 63 6 per cent m North Gujarat to 14 6 per cent 
m South Gujarat Even the City decadent as it is shows an mcrease of 17 9 per 
cent m this age-group Central Gujarat and Kathiawad have 49 7 and 46 2 res- 
pectively The cMdren m this age-group must have been bom m the years 1906- 
1911 As pomted out already, the years 1906-11 and 1912-16 were good average 
years and favourable to the growth of population The frost and the famme of 1911 
were only mterludes which did not disturb over-much the equanimity of these 
almost normal ten years 


(c) The other variations — The other age-penods will require less detail- 
ed treatment The effect of mfluenza on the age-penod (16-40) has been 
discussed As a consequence, this penod shows a decrease of 7 per cent The 
largest declme is m Kathiawad (13 5 per cent ), followed by Baroda City (10 per 
cent ) It IS a feature of this decbnmg city that m this age-penod, the dechue has 
been contmuous smce 1891 The older age-penods do not call for much remark 
60 and over illustrates the oft-quoted remark that fammes attack the extremes 
of hfe, at least so far as the famme of 1900 is concerned In 1901, there was a de- 
crease of 40 per cent m this group In 1 91 1 , the rebound happened and an mcrease 
of 20 9 was registered In 1921, m spite of the famme of 1918, there was 
an mcrease of 23 per cent The famme of 1918 was also comparatively powerless 
as we have found out above m affectmg the population at the other ei^ of life 
because the child-population (0-10) has mcreased by 6 per cent. But that there was 
an undoubted shrinkage is shewn by the decrease of 12 9 percent m^e number 
of cluldren (0-5) compared to 1911 and the proportion of such children to 10,000 of 
the total population has been reduced from 1575 (corrected) m 1911 to 14(4 (cor- 
rected) m 1921 The depression is however very shght compared to 1901, when the 
ratio dropped down to so low as 977 (corrected) 
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Ipo Tracei of the fnmfne of icK»-On pp ITO-SO two gnmJn 
are cttoi wberein the emootbed ae^rehmiB for male* and lemak* are flW 
tr»t^ Mr ^ aidjTuiathan refei* to the very nmufinmt dip m both tbeee Cttma 
abemt the a^penod (20-25) and comctlj- coodtdefl that th^are the Burivora of 
the people who were bom m the qmnqaennnim 1800*1001 The bortha had ihnmt 
into nnprecedentedly knr dnnenfioos m theae yeej* on accormt of famine and dtaeaae. 

The hie history of thia proop may be Inrtber 
ilhiatTated w the margmal atatemont which 
has been compDed enUrelr from eotrected 
flgnrea. A companaon of the male flguree 
(proportHined to 100,000) for the a^penods 
ol 0*5 10-16 and 20-25 for the yeari of 1001 
1911 and 1021 thowihow the trace# of famine 
have persated throogh theae two decade*. 
The itahebed fimut* in the margin Oliutrate 
■tnkm^ how the depression m 1001 m the 
find ago group M repented in 1011 m the age-groop (10-15) and finally in 1031 in 
the age-group 20-25 The table also ilhiBtxates the rebound m 1911 m the age- 
group 0-5 which n cootmued in 1921 m the age-group 10-16- 
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Variation in the dfatrlbutfon alnce rpoi—Tbe marginal 
diagrams prepared from crude 
and corrected returns give the 
ranabon in the age-groep*- 
The Tanatkm In the drsiribu 
tKra of age-gttrap 0-10 it most 
be mentioned, dependi ordi 
narily on the chimgoi in the 
proporboo of age-group 15-10 
from census to cenma. If it be 
found that the proportion of 
marrted females aged 15-40 to 
the total population of that age 
group ts fairiy constant then 
the two curves for age* O-lO 
and 15-40 ihonH correspond 
fairiy do*ely In fact, as we 
see m the diagram thb ts not 
so, for the proiportioo at 0-10 is 
gradoally rwmg lince 1001 
while the rcTeise ts the cose at 
15-40 The erplanatiofi » 
found in Subsidiary Table \ 
where the proportion of chOd 
ren under 1 0 to married females 
ap'd 15-40 hseentobe grailn 
ajiy fTsmg from 12i. In 1001 lo 
145in 1011 and 107 m lir’l and this rrw h ponposni wrth the rhung ratios (to the 
wltole population) of 22- >70 and 277 found for the chDdren under 10 since 1901 
Tbe« latter ratHM are grapbican^ fllustrated tn the marom- In reganl totlie dip at 
15-40 In 1P>1 this is dne to the eicewure mortality nt hnJlhTagrs m the last 4 wars 
ol the decade more than to anTthlnp else awlocramngs H dal almost at the end 
olthe d«»Ie it did not preaumally affect thel uih rate to any apprccial le extent. 



19 a SundbArj; a Type* of population— Wo mar now pAM on from 
the-w conisleratlons to sec how far the age-fonstrtation ol tits State fiU h «rth the 
achetne uf Sundldrg a typea of popolatloQ- Acermbog to lii Hwrdwb statistiruo- 
lo all western eomitnes the number of person aged 15-50 b n umaUr half » I the 
total population aial such Tanattons as ocror do ad mosily in the other two age- 
gniops. nsmdy 0-15 oral and orrr He farther held that the mortaJjty rales 
lor the Brst ami the la»t grmips were about e^iud and that therefore anr vanatam 

la the ape-runstitutKm of the prnerol population Ui not affect (he death rat \» 
to the trpes of populatir«-\\’htprleintroflor*-i Some further mo«1ificate»ns which arc 
bteresluu: SurNn Irg dirtmgaishe.1 (hrec irpe-i d popubt « -ympm/ nr whep. 
the first ap*.gToup (9-15) pirpnodctaKsl oret the last (50 and nref) 
where the first group wa.s al >ut <me-LW of the (crtal puioUlion ami rojrew r 
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where tlie last group preponderated over the first "Whipple adds two other classes 
to smt the cases of countries wluch give ofi, and those which receive, population 
“ If the percentage of persons between 15 and 50 years of age is much less than 50, 
it indicates that the place has lost by emigration and this may be termed the 
scccssive type , vhile if the percentage of persons between 16 and 60 years of age 
IS greater than 60 it may be termed the acccssnyc type ” (Whipple, Vital Sktltshcs, 
p 179) 

The age constitution constnicted on the basis of tliese age-groups is given in 
the margin, — the nonnal with the corrected 
being show n side by side Fom this statement 
it appears tliat the proportion for the first 
age-group is the same m the normal, as 
111 the corrected distribution of the population of 
the State Normall)' the nuddle group is larger 
and tlie last group is smaller, than what is the case 
now According to Sundburg, this age-constitu- 
tion reveals a ratlier progressive t 3 ^o of population 
It must be remembered how ever that Siindbarg laid doivn his proposition on the 
basis of European populations which alone came under his observation But 
having regard to the high birth rate m this country' ow’ing to the universabty of 
marriage, all Indian popiilations-evcn the most truly decadent. — will seem progres- 
sive by Siindb.irg’s standards Thus the age-coustitution for 1901 showed that the 
first age-group m spite of famine conditions constituted 35 per cent of the population 
The age-distnbiition of the City of Baroda, a truly decadent place, gives a ratio of 
30 9 per cent for the first age-group The second group m the City constitutes 
no less than 58 8 per cent which shows the very large proportion of immigrants, 
who reside there for pureh' exigent reasons lea\nng then families at home 



Correoted 

Normal 

Age group 

mtba Xor 

ratios 

1921 


All npcs 1 

100 

100 

0—15 

30 G 

39 G 

15— GO 

51 1 

52 0 

GO and over i 

0 4 

8 5 


The second part of Sundbarg’s theory as to mortality rates does not seem to 
be borne out by the normal experience of tlus 

State From the life table prepared for this State Normal jtorfniit} 

(attached to Part II of tlus Chapter), the marginal Aro Pprimi rou per mnio 
statement has been prepared which shows that the annum 

death rates in the first and last groups arc by no 

means equal The old people suficr from a much ir.Zjo ”5 301 

liigher ratio of “ nsk ” than the first group m regard re anrt o\ cr 70 ms 

to whom it must be remembered that its mortality 

rate is the resultant of the high mortalit} rate amongst infants and the very low' 
death rate for the young persons aged 6-16 w'lueh is one of the healthiest periods of life 

*93 Age-distribution of Natural Population — ^The statistics regard- 
mg the age-distribution of imimgrants and emigrants are of great interest, for 
they show how far m the adult ages their influence is operative m the distribution of 
population The immigrants to the State have been specially sorted into the 
age-groups 0-6, 6-15, 15-40, 40-00 and 00 and over Bj' the coiubesy of the Bombay 
Superintendent, I am also able to have the figures of Baroda-bom emigrants to 
certain adjacent distncts m Bombay Presidency and States distributed according 
to these age-penods As these emigrants form 09 per cent of total enugrants their 
age-distribution has been accepted as the basis for the total number of 
enugrants * and by tlus means the agc-distribution of the natural popula- 
tion has been foimd In the first place the age-distribution of immigrants 
and emigrants may bo 


compared m tlie margi- 
nal statement with 
that of the general po- 
pulation These pro- 
portions are further 
compared with the male 
migrant age distribution 
for Madras and United 
Provinces as estimated 
by Mr Ackland in the 
Actuanal Report of 1911 


Ago 

Total 

Immigrants 

1021 

Emigranta 

Male migrant 
ago-difltnbu 

roriofl 

Population 

1021 

tion in Madras 

All ngca 

100 

100 

(estimated) 

100 

and U P (Aok 
land’s cstl 
mate in 1911) 

100 

0—5 

12 0 ' 

5 0 

6 0 

0 

5—15 

25 0 

13 7 

10 4 

c 

lG-40 

30 1 

50 5 

49 5 

08 

40—00 

17 5 

24 0 

22 7 1 

24 

00 and o\or 

4 0 

0 8 

5 6 

3 


* It IB admitted that the estimated age-distnbation for emigrants is defective The 
situation m contiguous areas is not the same as in remoter places where the age-distnbution of 
migrants must perforce be far less natural 
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JckIs p. 163 In/ii* report of 1911). Jlr AdJand aaiTttnei that there *i« no migranti 
m the age-period 0-6 In the Chapter on Birtbpiace, the featorea of permaDent mig- 
ration are diflcoased- Here ft ^ be mffiaent to point ont that permantnt mig 
rants to and frocn the State are not a very nmnderzkole portKm of the total volume 
of migiatlon. But it u mroortaut to remember that tneae true migrantt brmg 
or tafe away thdr whole lamilira with them, as for eiampie in the aettlement of 
new villam m Chareahi and East KadL In theee crrcumitancea therefore, the 
child popolatKin doei form a part, thcragh a very umall one, m the age-comti 
tution ol true migranta. Of oonno a great proportKffl of migranta to and from 
oontigoixia temtoiy n aa has been pcanted out the result of bndal eichangra 
between adjacent Tfllagoa of different junedicbon. In their caae, the children are 
bom naaallj m the bncfe s parental home and appear an migranta” in the territory 
of the fathOT in-law If we are able to aacertam the age-conatitutioo of migrant* of 
rexanter placet, it is ponible that it will not be very diilerent from Mr AchUnd a 
estimate. 


Having ascertained the age-dutiibution of migranta, let ns ace how the 

natural pc^mlabon fares 
m regard to age. The 
margi^ table gives 
lathw for natnial po- 
pulatfon bom and enu 
merated in the State, and 
also for the total natural 
populatiOD. The latter 
estimate ii of course only 
approximate figures for 
oreraeai emuianta being 
not available. These 
proportions aro further 

compered to those for the total populatun — actual and nonnaL In view 
of the problematical character of the estimated age-dlitribotion of emigrants, the 
age-distnbotlon m the natural popnlation may be neglected. But we ore on sorer 
ground in regard to the natitral population bom and enumerated m the State. In 
Uielr case, the proportions for the age-groopn 0-6 40-00 and 00 and over approach 
the normal more dosely than the actual age-diatribution. On the other hand the 
age-periods 6-16 and 15-40 in the natural distrilmtion each show laiger donations 
from the normal than the actuaL Jo the former case this is due perhaps to natoral 
cause* and perhaps to a smaller extent to immigration. The defect m the age- 
period 16-10 n largely doe to the effect of i nflncn x n, winch erven the gain in mlgra 
two which the decade bat indicated was not abla to male up 
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1Q4 Age Dlitrlbation In different Coates — SuieiMiarT TsIJe I\ coo 

tarns the ratios ooJculated on the abaolute figures of Imperial TaUe \I\ The ca tes 
have been seiectw on the principle of repre- 
sentation ol the different strata of sodHy 
In the Imperial Table \Ii those castes are 
arrangeil alphabetically In the Babwliaiy 
Table they are re-arranged on the Iwwct of ih 
social gnnipmg which the schoroe of 

1001 hod fixed for the so-called Scytho- 
Drandian tract of Gujarat and jlaharautra. 
At the bead of the social scale selected Braiman 
ra-ste* hive lv*en shewn with writers, the ra3i 
tantpwipe, the traders agrirul to Mitts, artitan 
theUlKiarmgda.M etc foil iwing The repre- 
sentative earlr tribev and tmtooehja!4o prntrpi 
bring up tbe rear Th tmnt hnnortant age- 
groop bemg the years 16-40 a e shall tale the 
mean f c the *ttate and ei>fnpare the variou 
social prouirt acconiiag as t h^^ eieeeil tl e gene- 
ral average or are Mow it The age gn^tp O 1 
li alv> stmiLuiy treateiL The rnarrinal aUte 
— mnat pvr-t the figoret for tl.e prmcipd groupt. 

'' te-rats for 1^0 r* exeeoleil prinopallr by the mllrtaot and apTwtjInm t 
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groups In holli tho.o cls'^scs, tlie ])ropoition of males 3S preponcIe3*nnl sho\raig 
gtun 1)} imnugration Tr show a luglioi average lliaii the mean ^oi tlic State 
TJhit n pos'^il^h dll' to tiieu sup^.noi cconuiuit envjioiuueut, and coiJijni ilivt 
fioedom from c])uU niK s ^V\\l influen/ 1 mm lality md also plague weio known 
to he ]mtuuliih sweio (u the pooih housed, ill-fed people of (lielowei ^tiata, 
who hid lilde MtahU left to willi I md tlie ousel of discise These classes — 
laboureis, untouJuhles heidsmoii, caily tribes — show therefoie veiv low^ propor- 
tions of the able-bodied nnung tlicu numbei Tlic Musalmans with foieign slxam 
ha\calaigei proportion of tiiib age-group than tlic local converts, shoNving tlint 
there IS a gre ^tei number of immigiants amongst them than tire latter , and tins 
IS fuitlioi supported In tiie fact of (heir ]ia\ ing a much lower proportroii of children 
aged 0-5 than tlie loi il coineits These latter show a lathcr low ratio for the 
able-bodied because two gic it communities amongst them — Vohora and Aremon — 
arc known to send out laige liodics of then aldc-bodicd men as cmigiants on 
trading cnleqnise As to tiu age-grouj) 0-5, it may be genei illy mentioned that 
tlie proportions aie higli maiiiK m the lower grade md more primitive comunuii- 
tic^ — and tins IS so inspilc of then liivmg low ratios in legaid to then able- 
bodied group Tins drow gi ner dh liigh fccuiulit> amongst them The Bralnuans 
Vanns and ccouomicalh beltei clmscs gcncralh have sliown low piopoitions for 
the cliild population 


195 Birth-Rate and Fecundity — Ihj Ijocahtics and licltqwns — Birth 
rates calculated on tlic total population arc no suihcicnt indication of tlic fcrtilitv of 
the pco])lc, as the munber of \ erv \ oimg and of \ er^ old pci'sons is reckoned m the 
calculation, although the\ do not contribute anything to llic natuial mcicasc m the 
population Where the ciudc biith rate is of use it is mainly foi tlic puqiose of com- 
parison between dihcrcnt communities wliosc igc-distnlmtion and sc\-composi- 
tion ma} be roughh assumed to be equal It is also useful like density, if calcu- 
lated for a long term of ^ c ir-*, for tlie juuposc of examining w licthcr a commimitv is 
declining or otlicrwiso 'I'lie ciude bidh-ialc, from the d\U\ it is based on theiefoio 
often times shows a steep 1 ise vion aftr r a famine w Incli lias carried otT the ^ oung and 
old from the ])opulation Tho]>ropermde\o[fcitility is tq cakulatc the pioportion 
of births to tJie number of fem dcs of the cluld-bcaiing ages juoMded the biitlis are 
coirecth rcgistciod We Ji ivc howc\ct found that the births arc more uimti - 
fact only legisteicd th in deatlis Accoiding to tlio estimate v e have made in para 50 
the rcgislcicd annual birllis arc out of the truth h> about 50 per cent Under those 
ciicumstanccs nn> calculation of corrected birth-rates on tlie above bisis will be 
futile but a 1 nr idc.* of fcitihtv b^ locditics, icbgions and censuses is aflorded 
b\ (he propoition of cluldien undei 10 to the total of inaanccl women aged J5 40 


\ marginal statement lias been prepared on this 
witJi ad\nntage Tlio child- 
licaimg age-lnmts ha\o been 
taken in accordance watii the 
usual practice of Indian Cen- 
suses to be 15 and ^0 yens 
The limits m Western coun- 
tries are 15 and 4 5 In this 
country, it is assumed that 
the rnenopaiLse occurs n little 
earlier than the foitj -fifth 
year, just as the caprcityto 
produce childicn is intcdalcd 
a trifle earlier tlian 1 5 But 1 
have foimd from tlie lesults of 
my sev-enqrnrv and also from 
consultation w itli local medical 
opmion that the later limit of 


basis which may ])o studied 
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4 5 years may veiy well ha Iccpt 
for India also On this liasis 
the fecundity rate has been 
also calculated in the above talde 
and religions ^hevm together figures 


\{)Tr— T1 ji 4 fahl^ hns ]x'on ronjinl<<I from imndjufilcd npt<i 
I Mn lia\p l»of u prn}>orlioni{l to tlio a^crnRr population 

of tin d'^radi Tht oti or ratios arc on present jiopulation 


The '^ninc tn1)le has the figures for localities 
of births are not available by religions 
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The defeotiTcne« of birth regHtiatioo * ts plamlr mdtcntcd in thu tnlile 
by a compiJison of the proportion of birth* with the iwoportwo of chadren under 
10 In Aorth Gujamt, this proportion o actually Icsw— which cannot be as the 
number of children nnderr 10 at a census are obncmily the aam\ or* of the chfldren 
bom m the preMous ten year*. In the Citv the birth-rato and the nntoral incmnent 
appear to 1^ about eqa*X but tbs is, at ehewn already m Chapter 11 Part II due 
to a number of birth* amou^ families nonualJy residing in the City happening 
elscrwhere. On the whole the highest fcrtilrtv » in ondence In Kathiawad, whih 
ns we know u also Rubiected to the heaviest mortahty The City •how* the lowrat 
birth rate a* well a* the lowest fecundity ToJong by rcbgionn, tbo higheat pro- 
doctimieffs is among the inimata. Jfosalmaus show lorrer fertility than Ifindus, 
and Jama oven lower than Parsis, Ilcgn^dmg'MttIlalnlan^ it was stated m the last 
report that their mfenor probDcnesi was oinng to " the inactive and secluded life 
which their femolea b\'e b their zananai But tbs cannot l*o correct Tbo 
sednded inactivirt of the JfosaJman female* is much raorc in evidcTice m other 
part* of Indio, hire the United rrovince* and Bengal where the punlah u stricter 
But there thezr proh/lcceas a greater The reason for tlx? low prcxloctivili amongst 
Baroda Muialman* u doe to the fact that people of foreign etram amongst thorn are 
mamly imraigrantj w^th fow female* with them and the local conwrts centam 
BDch communrtic* a* "N ohocas and iletnon*, tho adult male monibcw of whose 
famibe* are mostly away on busmea*, and leave their wii-cs behind The births 
oro therefore fcrviTr in consequence. Impcnol Tal le \I\ ibowi that in theeo two 
commumtiea, thcro arc onlv 4,wr7 mamed males tod manwl female*, aged 1C 
to 40 while tho roverae u usuallv the case with the other eommunitle*, or the 
general population. 


Variation In Fecundity alnce ipoi — In componim rates of 
fociuKUty by locobtiei and religioiia, wo have taken the proportion ^ chUdren under 
JO to 100 mamod female* ogod J5-t0 as tie test Suosahory Table* I and 1 I 
al*o giN'e Tonationi m tbs proportion nneo 1001 The figures show tliat since 
1001 the proportipn of chfldren nndor 10 to mamod females of tbo child bearing 
age* ha* steady gone on Increasing from 13C to 14B m 1011 and 107 m IfH I In 
1801 tho figure was KEt This proportion — calculated onf\ on tho alivifiife tigurrs 
asdirclosedotone censu* — 1* a fair enough entenon for fecundrt) eomponrons m 
regard to corununttJes or Itxaditic* in the same renims. But to ctmipore the wto 
ation from censns to census, it is not eioctl} a correct teat The chil Iren under 10 
are the aurrivora of the births of a decade. The 1 irths occur fn fairfv equal annual 
waves and are not lul jeet to great floctoattons an*l tho ileath* In that nge penal 
olso are fairiv constant Tbo famine* onlv affect the fm-t lialf of that age perw I if 
they do atoll and when they do, the verv light mortaht) rate of tho *cronl half 
make* up for famme lo- ae*, oml the net effect H compiraU\cl\ snutl The popu 
lation of the middle agi*-group (Ifl-JO) is on the < ther hand suf Ject ti great fluctu 
ntum in death rate Pmlden onset* of rpslcmlc* mo^ thm away tlicir rank* 
con ideraUv anil if tho do<ennlal rrivvw hij pen* foon after nnh dcpfctHUi lb* 
rliance* are that the proportions of chH Iren oilcuhiteil on the rrsttlne left of thh 
mlult population should be tctt mi Icaillng The rates so calcul itnl fail to repre- 
K*nt the real volnrae of births m tbo precnllni: ten ^rars, 1 «■ In tonce let ns 
rrmll the pcculur cirruni tanees mslcr which inBuenra affccleil the brth rote of 
the Inst drcailo in only three months out f it 1 *0 oml the-r three month wen* 
towanl the cml of the ponak ha ght atul o ti»lt scars hnh having taktui plarr 
It was n I ejqieclrd that mflaenia m spite of its heavy toll aonhl ajuirccl il h affect 
th I uth rate of the decade Bat the census of lir 1 hoaeil n lejJetM female 
ropulatu n of the chDsl b»nng ages, m aceonnt i f th rcrcnry of the qislemw 
Tlir rotiseqoent shnnLacc In their nnndiers theref tn w mid Datnrallr raise th 
peop« rtmn of the chib rcr in relation t theui, V t >nei t r inJu ati n of the van 
atxtn tn (e< OTHlitT rate from census to ren ti *ill Iw f iml 1 v af ulafing th j>f» 

I Hlions nov r3"ei r>( the rexpeetne Wa 1 h >rea h deco 1 tb meannatalicT 
of chi! Iren utxler in omlofniaiTusl » <uen ’’ill li'vi ihllicf tr 1 anllbepne 
] rtxsi IsUw ren them caJuiIateil Br thi man the r« ( f hstnrf ng fact >fs 
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may be normalised or at least mitigated In that way the statement m the margin 
has been prepared foi four decades since 1881 Fioin 
this table we see that this proportion remained constant 1 |> 

for two decades after 1881 , in the decade 1901-11 owmg 1 = " " 

to the effect of the famine liavmg thinned away the child 2 1 1,1 

population, the survival rate (^and not tlie fecmubty Uccndo c® “ 
rate), among children declmed In the latest decade, vs 1 1 § 

the survival rate has increased, but it is very difficult 111 II 

to say whether the fecrmdity rate has increased smee ^ 

1891 As a matter of fact, the reader must be warned i 8 si_ig 9 i i 5 o 

that tlie variation m these ratios is a complex; of many isoi— looi i5o 

factors, of vliich fertility is only one among others almost Its 

as important, namely moi-tahty among children, the ' _) 

general longevity of tlie commmuty, the death-rate among 
adults and the degree of error in recordmg ages particularly amongst children 


In the ’ast Census Report, the conclusion was arrived at that there was a general 
increase in birth-rate m this State smee 1881, and this conclusion was based on 
the age-returns at 0-1 from census to census The age-returns at that age are noto- 
riously maccurate, and it is unsafe to take them, crude and imadjiisted as they are, 
as the basis for any conclusions Secondly, even if they do show larger proportions 
from year to year, improvement in mateiTuty methods and decline in infant mor- 
tality are sufficient evplanations From tire crude-age returns it appears tliat 
smee 1891, the piopoi’tionate figures for 0-1 have usually fluctuated between 300 to 
400 per 10,000 of eacli sex In 1901, the famme reduced the iirfant population 
terribly, and there were onl)’’ 145 male and 156 female infants per 10,000 of each 
sex The 1911 figiues shov 394 and 416 But the 1921 ratios on the other hand are 
lower bemg only 308 and 331 If these were taken as the bams, one would conclude 
that liirths have decreased m this census On the other hand, r\ e have reasonable 
groimds for inferimg from Subsidiar}’’ Table Y that births or at least the survivors 
amongst the births have mcreased since 1911 proportionately to the total popula- 
tion as also to married females aged 15-40 Thus the method of comparmg varia- 
tions of fertility in tune, either by proportioning the number of children to adult 
females of the child-bearuig ages or by takmg mto accormt the returns for the age- 
period 0-1, IS not ver}" satisfactory If birtlis were correctly registered, the number 
of births proportioned to the total popidatiou would have really given a fairer cn- 
terion for comparison m this respect But as birth registration is very defective, 
Ave have to fall back upon the number of children rmder 
10 and find out its proportion to the total population 
in the different censuses On that basis the pro- 
portions smee 1891 have vaned as margmaUy noted 
The figrues for 1891 are based on imad] listed figiuus 
and those for subsequent years are based on corrected 
age-returns By comparmg the munber of children 
to the vhole population it is possible to elmunate the difficult} 
above pointed out of diftermg niortaliti -rates for different age-periods It 

is thus an ei eii fairer index than the proportions calculated on 

averages of the variations m the general birth rate From this point of Aiev, if 
the 1891 rate be taken as normal, the birth-rate, like the general movement of po- 
pulation, may be said to be retunimg to iionnal conditions 



Pro|x)rtion of 

Year 

children to total 


population 

IS91 

281 

IfK)! 1 

222 

1911 

270 

1921 

277 


The truth is that there has not been much change m fertilitv The fall in 
1901 in the abo\e iiroportion nas not so much shrinkage m the birth-rate as de 
crease m the sun n al rate amongst buths m the decade owmg to heaiy mortality 
The number of births to a Moman of the reproductive ages mav be veil n>=smned 
for tlie present to he fairly constant TJie increase or decrease m birtbs md 
hence in birth rite (calculated on tlie total population) is dependent pnmanh'on 
the size of the female population of the child-bcariim n"es 

O O 


IQ7 Fecundity in Castes-Rnhsabm-TihleTY-A gives the proportions 

of children under 12 fo tot il mamed fern lies igcd 1 5-l0 m selected castes Ruhic ct 
TO the Imutatioiis ])omtod out ilreadi the proportions niav be studied as nidic itim. 
roiighh the degree of fccundili obt iinincr in the different comniunities In mow 
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o! many clntiiri)mg foctora, it is notpoanlile to t«ll from tha table wbothtr awiwl 
ancT in tbe social or occapatinn haa anv effect on fertility TTic Writer castes 
hhow an eitraorUmarily high proportion of children (^45) — erven higher than 
Komi liars. Kola and Kariy Tnlxai Generally The Bralunan ratio a Tlie 

Marathns(Krfmtnva)show 100. The Trading coniniumtiee (Tam nrnl Ifindu Aonias) 
lin\c 189 The iliaalmAra aith foreign strum bhow a ratKi o! 181 and the local 
ooni-erta lave 190 These vnrmtKms inthin the MtMolnian community are per 
hapsdue to the nature of the domicile of each of these sections aseyplamedalreoily 
l*eiKinal servants (ITajaim and Dhoha) show quite the lowest percentage. From 
this table therefore there is httlu evjdencc of conrelatKrti bchveen social status and 
fectmdjrt But the proportiODs of the ohfld population given in pom. 104 above do 
mdicate some what that so dally higher t lasses have fewer childrem The llgures how 
oxer do not convict the higher -classoa or anv p.irticalAr bociaI group omoogst the 
Hindus an J ilusolmaiM with the Mahhimin raierobe The dcLTiOTto avoidanro of 
cliildren— whether by xtilnirtarv rcstramU or the use of contraceptives — if it oitsU 
at all— 13 m evidence only m porttcalar localities — highlv urbanL'^l or concerted 
areas or amongst ecetrons of castes or communities which through their tn^tsh 
exlucation may bo said to have come more or less completely under European 
mnuence. Tlie question will be referred to m greater detail m Part ~~l of the 
Chapter on Sii 


iqS Dtath Rate by Age and Sex — The regnrtcrrd death mtu mate 



a rioter approach to rcahtv than Isrths oiul ria\ thereforr 1)^ a littl more care- 
foU) analvtcL tiidrudiar) Talle 1\ and the al no dngrum flluntrate the 
rrjKwteil d th rates Irr acre atul 1 ^ 1 . If d ath rat<MW(.rr avail hie f w iialtviiliul 
yean it wouhl h \e pos ilJ to h* a m ar | rfe< t urxr than I 

irtHlrml bv ron t-l nni. deatli rates I v a powp milv The rm>rdM Irath 
am-mert infants are ahnormaDr hidi Iwiag I ( it pirr nuU for mafe aivl 1 « 

jier ttulle f >f frmri! rnfanls. The h dtl k^t a”' p'‘n I 1 w} *r!i I as inlv 

a ITC< rilcii m rtalitx rat f 10 " for Lor an 1 I n f r fi t TV m rtslits rate 
for mai*^ l line all air tr^ther i a Iitt! bi^' r t) an f r feimdes ! ut the 
r m wh rrtn f maJ ni rtolit) I In i e\t n I trura fwit the loth j ar till 
tb- 4inh \ or TL wh <! ]«^ I M eff lir m 'nic t therefore n very cn icsl 
pcfw»l f r a w Hn n Tie* nrxmJ nvrt J ir taM f rr u“h*.yhi I-- n con tnwtM 
Imd effil m fh *0/1 } art f ihi ’ pt r tb mn tJ m 'rtojjtr r t 
Ic.r forh year of a’*e op to ./O tniv W cctnpar* I m irh x-r. It will b^f rtui I a- m 
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tlie maigin, tli it llio 
fcnnle.uU.mlagi in 
deaths is cnnliiiuod 
nuiinalh u]) to the 
l()th ind 17tli Mais 
and Hull it is lost 
almost ciitiiolv till 
thctOth^cn when 
it lb imimn. gained 
Tliciccorclocldc ith- 


\unuK r of 
\t.ars i»[ n;;o in 
wliuh uin!( 
uuiHnUt\ 
iH m I ( ( vH 


>»umlK r of 

\l IPs of III 

lutli ft muK 
ituirfahh 


Nuiubi r of 3cnr8 
of ill nhioli 
inor/nlih rntof? for 
Initb M M^nroeqnnl 


rates show an e\en w iclcr /one of inoH ilit y tlian tins Tiicic is no reason to suppose 
that rcgistnilion of dcatlis of fein lies is more iccunite tlian tlnil of males TJieic 
IS theiofore reason loi issummg ilial witli tlie passage of time iJie /one of mortality 
IS e\len(lmg amongst women The ncutci economu sliest of piesent fla}s has led 
perfone to i somcwlmt gi eater neulcft of female infants and children than before 
The penis of thild-biith lia\c of c oumc contmned imabatcd, while economic necessity 
has often dm en the ^ oiing o\])et taut mothei to ( ontinue w oiking m mills and facto- 
ries up to a ]iomt endangering the life of heiself and of liei unliorn child Tlic mig- 
ration from the open life of the Milages to unlioallh'^ congestion in cooped up lu'ban 
areas — whitli Ins been noticed as \ fe ituic in the mbau movement m Cliaptcr II — 
has also had a vci n mjunous eiTeet on w omen’s he dth generally Lastly there is the 
e\il of prematiue motherhood, wind) I feai is lieing fostered railier than retarded 
In tlie Bengal Report of Rill it was noticed that in tint Province wlicre the pro- 
gress of modern milucnccs disintegrating the old bases of social aulliorit\ ma\ be pre- 
simicd toln\e been more lapul thin m Biluii and Oiissa, tlie mortality rate for the 
rcproducti\e ages was Inglicr imong females than males u^liilc in Biliai lud Orissa, 
where life was simpler and more primitive, tins was not tlic case In Oujurat, 
presmnabh these disintegrating mliuenccs are at lent as opeiative as m Bengal 
and fonn one of tlie root causes of tins cmI 


groiualv 

amo)}g-l piQf) Infant Mortality — Subsitlnm 'I'alde Xl lias been specially 
tion as il .>’lcd to sliow the proportion of dcatlis under one ^ cm to total biiths and also 
tionsofR^al deaths per inMur il dnisions m the State 'I lie accompanying ma]) shows 
feinilc- O' i* (idcmc of inhnl morlaht\ m the difTorenl dn ismns m ilie Stale It maA’' be 
pemi'l 0 J Mined 


of hmh^ jir^pO rales 
tenon for w 
VC Im *P eal- 
10 ciliated on llic 
mean infant 
population of 
tlie dec idc 
Ka t )i 1 a w id 
shows the 
largest rate 
of deaths 
amongst in- 
fants Noitli 
Clu]arat on 
the other 
hand sliow s 
the least i at lo 
m infant moi- 
tality 'Jlie 
average num- 
ber of infant 
deaths recoul 
cd annually 
comes to 5,934 
male and 



5,115 female 

It lias been ahcady slicwn, ^Unle testing llic accnracy ot ViUl Kctnnis that 
recorded inf int deatlib w'ere less than half ot w hat actually happened The avei - 
age annual niunbei of infant deaths is estimated to be 27,622 This cstmiate ik 
based on the assumption that 00 per cent xif deaths under one year happen m the 
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fiirt <jtiarterr and that aO mch death* are normaUj* omitted from repftratwn. 
This aMtnn^on mTolrea another that the remainder of infant death* ts correctly 
recorded. ^*t theee awnmptKm* are fairi> correct n iheiirn Ijt the fact that the 
eatnnate of birtha formed on their basts u almost the u tlhoee arrived at 
actnaual method*. This estimated total of mfant deaths gnea a mortoLty rate per 
average infant popnlatwro ofthedecadeofSMper mlDe^ Perhsp* death rate is 
not *o high, bnt as rt is dependent on the numler of birth* directly and oa the 
actnanal estimate of births u a tnfle eiap^rated, as will be pointed out later the 
true rate is somewhere nbont 330 per mille. The some Life Table also show* that of a 
hundred births only ahont 70 aomve on to the •econd vear of a^ Sabfjdiirj 
Table XJ which n Dosed entrroly on figures of registered hirth* nnd death*, *bcm 
that of a hundred bitths, 10 du m the first year and 81 live on to the aecood. 
The ratio of inrvira} after the firat critical year is greatert m North Onjaiat and 
lowest in Cent raL The City shows the largest proportion of infant death* to birth*. 
But thu is doe m a largo proportion of cases to births happening ontaide the City 
and deaths ocemnng amongst the mfant* after the parent* return with them to 
their normal residence. The true indicatioo i* given m colomn 10 of the larae 
table, where the percentage of infant death* to total is aheim per division. Here, 
the City figure IS exceeded by Kathiawnd The hugenen of the City perrentage a* 
compared to Lorth Gujarat for instance may be ascnbable alw to under rcglstratioo 
of inJbint deaths m the latter aroa. All evidences, — life table*, vital return*, 
local expenence— unite m atatmg that mortality among female infanta a 
lower than among male. The normal eipenence m all countries ns 
that male infants ate more delicate and diflioult to bring up than female 
The causes of mfantile mortality arc familiar enough, and m this mmcct the 
ecxpeneDco of Baroda is part of the general Indian expertener Tbo chici of tho»» 
are the poor viLahty of nnmaturo motherhood ignorant nmlwiferv daiegard of 
hj’gKaie and undorfecding among the poorer dam womeiL The following extract 
frorn the Bengal Report of 1011 summarises tho vorKw* aspect* of the miant raor 
talrtv problem m tba country The conditions arc reproduced perbap* m n 1«* 
virntent form in thi* State but the cooclusiona at any rate may be found m*- 
truotiTB reading- — 

“ A Terr Urge proportkm of the iWtlM ocrur aithiri th Bivt month of life but rUtbfW 
air noi sTaihibf xerr* for CUhnrtta, Tbr number » bo t*j1 1 mrri -e rrm for tbi ^bort tlm 
ramy lie gathered from th foil mg not Undlr ctiotnbulej br lUjor It V\ tteme»ha, I MJt 
PanjtajT tooimi>sk®er f Bengal, Tluout U coocetneJ luiaurfly aith the ittthtth^mmjTrd 
for 1000 by Ur IVarae the llrmltb OiSrrr of Cklentta, but throa »o oioeb Bgfrt no the f4i«es of 
infantda mortsEtr that it » quoted Itmaybo n er Gn-t be ttut orerhsUof 

the children that died a I thin a year of birth actnaBy died in th finttnooth, VDabokar* 
rtwfied the fobjeet of infant tnorUlHy In tin eoraU nr reco)mi«e that the eairv-i f infjnt deathf 

faDtrudert mam head Firnt, eondrtbew eooneete'l atth the bealtb of parent^ toch pcr» 
matnre mamaee ami the pjeraleoceof inch aairtingd »asot mabrU which (wrtienUHyafhrt 

the arO-being f the rtmtber The second bead i erjaallT important, n tfa extieindr In- 
aaaitaiT coodiUons of child birth and the ppaJQng qttyjtaace pieraVnt Tbn ficnm p en 
byDr reataedemoiTTtrat tbes# praat t a mot temaitaUe rtent Oat of aonietW g 111 
“on dnldren that die a tb: the first month kiott thtn 1.200 oc weady ho per rent eoroe 
■adet the bead of prematnre birth and debiEty t Isrth. Three deaths ow}o*dy enenr wodrr 
the first hrailmg namisl horr pcohabiy early marriaKe i tb* prepnotbrating factor beeanse 
malana is eotumratiTelr rare in Calcutta I mler the areoatl pcartrcallr another 1 0Oil 

children die of trtanns and roomldocs diseases which re oecadoonl hr the brnorance in 
matters of hrgteoe reUt e to btrth-cat noth part ftbetmubeT ml those atteiyb g lo hef 
It pyears that under these two bead about out d 00 deatb can be armutiteTf for 

Ora anrUl rortdttion wrh chibl maiTiafe retb pwbreh redLrtknJtl afieTandabhh 
the pCTwd of edorat m aloa can hope to mned IVealb ahi b re utawotjof by let nos 
are boarrer eirt rei prets-nt IJ 1 ren bllle oedmary b nline»s an I I tile rntivawai 
Innaledv*- w siU mioce the Wtler le ftearle ooe-Luf ( ueeernj g lb mortal ly 4 cbrUren 
letaren the ;ses td orve moot h and one \ ea tie rstt«es ace rtu T ami riou Iloaw’biti ml 
chest tcoaPrs geverallT pfear to bcttsj j f -c a ere Urc mlcr of dcail Tb ’ Urea 
re not frfdmtl Ltd I the mid weather ttJ farther rt i il wetllf cLhJ f tb rbihfof 
Immature parrot IwVtehUrri 1 1 left t mctraei f uJ t tl sjlJ 


aoo DcnthRaleby LtKallls nnd Kcllslofi — TV an ptnpanrlnatlt. 
pruru I I rrpami -n the la t of th vif I return arvl i <f purv- lawsi 
ui the asAumpthwi that tl er urr ntrret Thw Itipnim may wrfl trf fml 
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AVE.RAG.E RATES OF BIRTHS DEATHS 
IN lan-iaao 


BARODA STATE 
CENTRAL GUOART 
NORTH GUJARAT 
SOUTH GUJARAT 
KATHIAWAO 


I 


BIRTHS 



back to Caiaptei I and to that part of it where the pubhc health in the 
decade is discussed , 
therein the mcidence of 
plague, mfluenra and 
malaria m the different 
divisions 18 estimated 
The diagram shows an 
excess of birtlis ovei 
deaths m Kathiawad, 
but this IS shewn m 
para 71 to be un- 
true As a matter of 
fact, there must have 
beeu a natural decrease 
of over 8,000 m this 
division , and the mor- 
tality rate has been 
estimated to be nearly 
50 per cent mthe decade, on the 1911 population of this division 

The death rates prevadmg among different rchgions are another m 
terestmg feature of the mortuary returns Takmg 
a normal year, and also an epidemic year (1918) side 
by side, the margmal table shoivs vanations m the 
death-rate by regions The figures for Anmnsts 
are omitted for the reason as already pointed 
out that legistration is lamentably deficient 
among them The figures for Christians are 
similarly defective and also omitted The healthiest 
commurnty is the Jam undoubtedly, followed by the 
Parsis These two communities have also a low birth-rate 
follow at a httle distance and then the Hmdiis It appears that there is a high 
correlation between variations m hudh, and normal death rates 
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Heath rate per mille 

RolifTion 

A Normal 
oar 

1918 

Hindu 

29 

70 

ilusnlraaii 

23 

50 

Jam 

11 

22 

Pnrai 

17 

38 


The Musalmans 


201 Normal Birth and Death-Rates — In the last Census Eeport, the 
normal burth and death-rates were calculated roughly fiom the mean age, which 
was assumed to be shghtly higher than the mean expectation of hfe In this census, 
a Life Table has been prepared for both sexes by Prof Vaidyanathan This 
Life Table is constracted on the assumption that births and deaths normally balance 
each other and that the population is stationary On this basis it appears that 
100,000 male births are required m this State annually to keep ahve a population 
of 2,243,874 males, and that smiilarly 100,000 female births are yearly required 
for a population of 2,290,661 females This gives a birth-rate of 44 67 for males, 
43 65 for females, or 43 47 for both sexes, calculated pei mille of the mean popula- 
tion On the theory of tlie bfe-tahle these ratios would also be rates of mortahty 
m a normally stationary popidation Mr Ackland took these as death-rates and 
then added the estimated rate of natural mcrement as found from a study of the 
general movement of popidation to form the birth-rate By tins means, m my opmi- 
on, he whoUy exaggerated the rate of births If we accept Mr Ackland’s plan and 
add 8 76 per mille which we foimd Lorn the expenence of the normal 
decade of 1881-1891 to be the normal rate of natural increase we 
get a very lugh birth-rate of 62 22 per miUe which is whoUy untrue for this 

State The bu-th-rate is really a fairly constant factor, fammes do httle to affect it 

epidemics mdeed may mfiuence it but only indirectly it i«'the death-iate however 
that fluctuates from decade to decade, and its curve responds qiuckly to any ab- 
normal disturbance that happens For this reason I doubt whether any mortaJitv 
table that was ever constmcted, especially an Indian Life Table which is admit- 
tedlv so httle dependent on vitality-returns, can entuely elimmate the effects 
of disturbmg factors Prof Vaidyanathan himself admits this Fm-ther his Life 
Table is based not on the normal experience of 1891, but on the not entirely normal 
expenence of 1911, which is given double weight m comparison to the returns of 
1901 and 1921 Agam, he explams that for ages earher than 12, his Life Table has 
been constructed with the data of the Proclaimed clans’ expenence of 1876-1901 
winch he himself condeiims He does mdeed mtroduce siutable adjustments to meet 
the requirements of his curve, but these adjustments have only succeeded m 
suggesting mortahty-rates for these early ages, which are mere “rough approxi- 
mations,” — I am quoting his own words — " to the truth ” 
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Under tbfwi ciTcttm^aiicM it wfl] be a correct er proceeding to take t1)c«lK>\c 
rntio# rcprcKTitmt tlv. normal Urik mt on 1 tlwn irdiKl tic normal rate of 
natural inctca« for the normal dcntl rate Thiw v^rtli the nomml bulb rate at 
-1^ 47 the nomml deoth mte irfll Ijr 3t . per mlk per nimum TTuit thee 
ratios ore ncaicr to tJw truth than those foun I I \ n I^tinp 3[r \iklju In ] hm 
n proved I T the facts of tlfce general iiiu\LUwHit [ jKjpiiIatioii m thi 8t it TIk? 
normid rate of natural increment m indeed 8 "3 per nuUe per annum. This normal 
rate we Iioto ubewn to be corrert } v wortmt out trliat the populatwo would ha\TB 
been if only this rate operated without the mtervention of rpocihed di turbmg factors 
m the de^e* 1001 It and 1011 21 The mortnary retnm^ it n true are not 
Batafartorr Imt they arc Iw defectn’e than birth regmtrahon and the marnra 
of error has been also calculated. Thii margin mav w fairir aseumed to be the 
•ame smeo 1001 If wo take the re^rtered d^thi for normal years for each dernde 
smeo 1001 and then add the mar^ of error we con therel y amvo at a fniih 
accurate guess of the normal denth rate obtaining m this Btatc The numl>cr if 
such Donnal year* b foorteen. The deaths m these veats ma\ be totalled and the 
annual registered average may bo reckoned therefrom. The corrected annual 
a\ CTSge of deaths m ncmual years may bo found thereafter lo adding the pcrcentaLC 
of omasshmi as estimated m j>ara 60 This a\oTngo proportional to the 
populations of the two censuMn of 1001 and 1011 give* the normal death rate To 
this may be added the normal rate of natural mcreose to get the birth rate 3fak 
mg these calculationa the normal birth and death -m tea are fonnd to be 43 02 and 
3 1 "ST per miUe respectively t 


303 Normal Fecundity katc — In an eorllcTpart ofthisdi'^u>«on we 
have shewn that fcrtilitv m the general popnktwn vicwarl over a large numljcr of 
yean hardly mdicatee any chanOT If v e assume that the frrtQit) rote is fntrl\ 
constant and that the TOlnrao of birtlis shrinks or exiMinds nceording as the mmiber 
of female* of the rcprcxluctive ages mcrett«a or ilmimi ho^ then certain uiterrsting 
rwnlta follow how if the birth rate isav4ime<ltbiistobo fauly cooktant th rate 
of mfant roortality may i>o well asmmed to Ikj the same for ani normal year 
Thus if we can get corrcLtal census returns for the ngo-penod 0-1 there n a con 
slant ratio between the census return at that age ami the number of birtl i in the 
previoTia twclro months and fhrf relatfon enal n to c^timat with a higJi degree 
of accDXBcy tho number of births in am one normal year Ho loni, as vital irlurn 
contmne to be so lamcntabU defective os the} are now so long some such rcelhal 
is neccasary ApjwndiJC II elabonitcs t}t« detail* of thi method and eleorlv lav 
lown the aisnraptions on which it is liasab Beside* the q 1 *otc aeranipticms, it nls< 
asaame* that the mortnJltv amongst infants proceaU more or less cm lie ha i* f 
a law docreasmg m a diminishing scric* in nroportinn as the inf«nt survives month 
after month till it attains it* first year It assaimr* that 00 per rent « f infant 
deaths occur withm the first quarter 12 in the second and 8 m the thml or lost 

It wilt be Lot rr^tnijt to rslcnUt the inesn 3tjieH»twa t>f I f f irn th iit<o\ rtte» b 
tlr F rTtfonmil* I>r Farr estoblnlifd the t iflowhig formal* for obtdnlnjr on f'nm I Mtlen 
to tbe etpeerUtfno of I U l htrtb when the Inrlh srvJ Wth-rat*^ per no t f loisu t >o » o* 

koown — 

If tm birth rtf Bdffi=»le«tIer»teperimito/pepol4fK».dreath (rri tu Hth 
^ Jave 1 p3nt(lKnFlt ) 

UiWukuaf; ca tbr> I rmnl v, » pet d foil s ap Li a 

( '-)<(' --) 

\3 (II / \3 01117 / 

wVkU I tk nemWt of n ar 4 tV ro I rvt m of I { m tV p pr* t »n f ihj P 
turter nerr ilbr pr TTrt-v ■rvibtKfl Tl i rr-sn d mthio of I fe j I** <rDp4rT->) t il ( 

f iwrwl I (U Cl 1 f w In tL til T I rhp-h t It lean 

I Tb snail irH't ml rertr" f *1^ V f r It aai r ’il e*r» 101 1 I I J> Tl 
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quarter of the year On these assumptions a table is constructed on the basis of 
the actual Hamburg Vitaht)* expeiience for 1911-12 (quoted m Whipple’s YiUil 
Statistics p 342) From this table to which the reader is referred for details, we 
find that 100,000 births m tlie previous twelve months show 78 727 infants ahve 
on the census day W^e can also calculate from these data that 22,093 children 
are normally bom m a decade to 10,000 married females aged 16-46 Or, if we 
take the reproductive limits to be only 16-40, the number of normal births m a 
decade to 10,000 such females is 24,707 Registered births only give a ratio of 
16,294 per 10,000 females aged 16-46 If we take the normal birth-rate as revealed 
by the Life Table, tlie proportion of normal bnrths to 10,000 married females is 
26,345 in a decade These ratios ivdl be further exammed m tlie light of the Sex 
enquiry, the results of which are given m the Second Part of the Cliapter on Sex 

203 Monthly variations in Birth and Death Rates — Much has 
been made already of the maccumcies of Vital Statistics But there is one direc- 
tion where they can be profitably utilised and studied The returns for bu4Jis and 
deatlis may be taken by months over a whole decade, averaged and further 
modified by the elimination of all 
disturbmg factors, and theieafter 
they may be compared In the mar- 
ginal diagram the average monthly 
rates of burths m 1911-21— after 
excluding the months of epidemic 
prevalence^ — have been plotted m the 
same maimer as the diagram m the 
Bengal Report of 1911 The months 
of burths and deaths are shewn 
on the top with the correspondmg 
months of conceptions mdicated be- 
low Tlie diagram is only prepared 
for the State and not for the Divi- 
sions separately One reason for 
this 18 that the vital registration is 
very defective m unhealthy areas, 
and lates calculated on such defective 
figures wiU only serve to mislead 
Secondly, the contrasts m chmate are 
not so great m Baroda as to necessi- 
tate separate analysis by divisions 
We see that the birth-rate, taken 
month by month shows a gradual nse 
from January tdl it attains its maxi- 
mum m September and October and 
then falls a little m November and 
December It must be added how- 
ever, that tlie birth-cimm m its pio- 
gress from January drops significantly 
m February The death-rate on the other hand rises fiom January to filarch when 
it attains its maximum Then it falls, remams low throughout the summer mouths, 
begins to nse agam with the rams m June and continues to rise till August' 
September shows a httle respite With October, the drymg up of the ground 
fosters the growth of mosquitoes, and the fever season commences November and 
December are unhealthy but less so than the first three months of the year 

We see that the rise m the birth-rate is synchronous vuth the faU m the death- 
rate From April to December the death-rate niles usunUy low antli occasional 
uses m August, Noveiiibei and December From April to December, on the other 
hand the births are m the ascendant and contmue high, tdl the end of the year 
The months of highest birth-rate are August, September and October Corres 
ponding to these months are November, December and January, representmt^ the 
pel lods most favourable to conceptions The death-rate also begins to rise m these 
XBontlis It doe^ not seem tlieiefore as if deatli-rate or an increasing fever nre- 
valence has much inhibiting effect on the reproductive principle It is true tliat 
the steep use of mortality from Janiiaiy to March does have an effect m reduemn 
the conception curve , but even then the conception rate coutmues bgh until Jlay 
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when it drop* down Thu drop corre'TKmdi to the drop in Febrrauy in birth mto men- 
tioned nbove The main reoaon therefore •eem* to be economic coMxdetotKms, From 
Do«mf«r to April, the harreast of the two crop* h mthered m the turplo* produce 
a sold m the marhet* and the matcml condition of the people, at least m normal 
rear* isatitabeat The drop m llay isdoepeitM)# to the tnct that that moothu at 
the heart of the deed aeaaon for ogncaltare. The anb^aent months of the mon- 


ioom With Its ntgenev of agricnltnial operation, 

I are marted hj a cotr^ratire infrequency of 
lUHMUijin concept70Da,aJtLongh thereiaa zrboaod from 

V N ^ the depreenon in May With Septanber the 

[ ^ / conceptHm curve rapidly nse*. ilow forthcao 

j 1 general condtunona on the periodicity of n 

* production are modified m tmheolthy and 

~P^ -> \ 1 nTpeT-endemic areas it ts not poWbla to 

/ f j determine from the preaent atoto of \ntal 

( icconhi in Earoda 

^ ^ ) 1 304 Synchronou* Bfrtfi and 

J I Death Rates— In the Census Kqwrt of 

S Bcngnl foe 1011 ilr I 8 Cilallev 1 y a wry 

^ effoetno (hagmm made out that the phono- 

\ f S memm of ^'anatlorLa m birth and doatn rates 

V j 5 jicing f^chronousaas not doe to hiA infant 

^ f mortnlrty asft-nsnsually aappoacch To quote 

y ) 2 Ii IS words “The explanation » of ronrmi tliat 

^ ^ ® the hirth rale dejiTOdB on the ronditlons 

, V 1 oirtaimng at the time of conception Ooncqi- 

V j tKUis arc most nun enHia m the henltbickt 

^ ^ months, wberraa the pemsls (0 months Liter) 

( ^ / ot which I irtlts (oLe pLinj arc unhealthi 

yy I so that a high birth rite nsynchnnn us with a 

low I irtl rate Perhaps the i>msonal ittna 
* \ ( tKin of <leafh mtes m Bengal helps 3fr 

^ ^ V 0 ilfllkv in his theory 1 tried t plot a curve 

r .1 on this basts, which f here pile for the reider 

Vv I tnt.(nlr TJm* rachnni Ictaivn I htha and 

■ X 1 3 deothsri'xr me war is n 4 nr irly so rrgdlar 

/ / F as in tlie IVnignl curve The years of 1017 

) V an I 1018 sere of nninierxcqitioaal JJe»i) in 

B / \ J i spite i4 tlip alrsrocc of di-Jorl Ing fact r* 

/ I snows little ( oncrpon lence but 1014 lOIo 

[ ) I > ^ ami 1010 and 1 1 a wnnllrr extent 10)3 show 

1 ^ I * a somei hat smiultaneous rise and fall in birth 

— ^ 1 and Icath rates Hut tlw ronipnrative want 

/ i td n m'spondenee in P iro la is due perhaps 

I to tltc different rotwlitSHis prevailing lyre 

I , \ In the privetllngpirairraj h It wfts pi uitcdout 

I that im ronccptiTjn curve was p rerne I 

^ ) mahih 1 V *^’^1 agrlcultunJ eonsLIer 

/ f ation hen. an*l *nlv to a nmtor extent I r 

^ t f \erpr vnWirr v hicl m iftalitv Tl 

^ I olthr t month are the santuuy month* 

^ (5 \pnl— Julv and in these m mtb irnttithms 

nT i 1 t arc fouml t rub* rump irativ I I ih <>n th 

■“ d / ) I other h ml when tl mceptams re at tlieir 

J ^ ^ \ ' iche^t th* month ur far fnmi beoJthr 

^ ‘ Tite cun ill tratmi am iber ojterrstpig 

[jy V \ j p-ant \ mf til n Titalitr 1 V sJ rt ning 

llnillUUllU ,1 -wUm-l-tr. 1 , -..I I ~r.m 

' cpli fi If W xanimc the pe k* f || 
Infant if rt Inr erme i th lUgran 
\ojni«t Vpiml-T I0J„ (>,t Kr P»3 Vii'ra t Utl a l<t<t4ief Not ml-r 
lOlw— pen* ! wh n t 1 ath rat an eos the inf vnt » J err I h w »ni fml 
th t 1 rtl nrres «) it i \ r I itrr *1 » I'o a sic* p r e s ( r m U e In 
s,pterl*ef CM J*rr It 13. (V to).rf IPII tM d-rr 101 j ar 1 th l^rlOlO \ hL' 
nlAJitlwMal V tier / n r brrrtlv 1 Jj » utl r t a New I jii pomUsl eat. 
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SUBSIDIAl^Y TABLE I-A —Age distribution oi 100,000 oi facii 

SEN BY ANNUAL PERIODS CORRECTED 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II-A— Age distribution of 10,000 of each 


SEX IN THE STATE CORRECTED 
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1901 
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Male 
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1 000 

5—10 

1,343 

1,273 

1 174 

1,067 

1,254 

1 230 

10—15 

1,204 

1 150 

95b 

855 

1 200 

1,104 

15—20 

920 

882 

1,031 

1,015 

1 129 

1,040 

20-^6 

809 

839 

1 031 

1,070 

1,014 

991 

25—30 

808 

885 

007 

1,012 

961 

944 

30—35 

70S 

7S8 

810 

817 

848 

828 

35—40 

083 

697 

712 

703 

717 

714 

40—45 

559 

570 

50b 

559 

579 

003 

45— 50 

402 

452 

132 

400 

457 

492 

50—55 j 

373 

345 

328 1 

331 

337 

372 

55—00 1 

237 

234 

198 ' 

218 

210 

252 

00—05 

171 

194 

145 

175 

113 

148 

05—70 

74 

75 

57 

00 

01 

86 

70—75 

45 

50 

34 

38 

38 

63 

75—80 

22 

28 

10 

•» 1 

27 

37 

80—85 

12 

10 

10 

I 2 

17 

23 

85—90 

4 

4 

3 

3 

9 

U 

00—95 

2 

3 


3 

5 

5 

95—100 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

10,000 

10 000 

j 10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10 000 


i;joTE._Proi)ortional figures ha^o been calculntcU for 1921 and 1911 on ages corr cted according to the 
Columnar moUiod and figures for 1901 have been calculated on ages smoothed accordmg to the Bloxam method 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — ^Age distribution of 10,000 of each 


SEX IN MAIN RELIGIONS 



192 

1 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Ago 






— 




Hale 

Ftmah 

ilalo 

Female 

iMnle 

Femak 

ilale 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 j 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Hln du — 









0— 5 

1,237 

1 344 

1 473 

1 004 

910 

093 

1,338 

1,530 

5—10 

1 402 

1 353 

1,128 

1,02b 

1 208 

1,239 

1,438 

1 422 

JO— 15 

1,223 

I 172 

929 

812 

1 372 

1,215 

1 111 

930 

15—20 

850 

740 

S9G 

818 

1045 

048 

SOS 

773 

20 — 10 

3 083 

3 125 

3,530 

3,005 

3555 

3 400 

3 301 

3,304 

40—00 

1 702 

1 700 

1 085 

. 702 

1,697 

1,703 

1,604 

1,503 

00 and over 

434 

500 

353 

433 

253 

352 

380 

472 

j\!caa age 

2J DD 

24 U 

22 SO 

22 94 

J3 70 

24 00 

23 S5 

23 \G 

Anlmlst^ — 









0— 0 

I 435 

1 502 

1 002 

2 023 

1.433 

1 637 

1,049 

I 929 

5—10 

1,054 

1 654 

1,385 

1 310 

1 252 

1,304 

1,712 

1,053 

10—15 

1,205 

1,185 

914 

909 

12^95 

1 172 

1,131 

891 

15—20 

781 

842 

724 

817 

1,028 

940 

779 

818 

20 — 10 

3 001 

3 1G7 

3,348 

3 423 

3,240 

3,129 

32203 

5 318 

40—00 

1 571 

1 427 

1 455 

1,229 

1,427 

1,412 

1,270 

1 155 

00 and over 

203 

203 

272 

289 

325 

400 

190 

230 

Ifton age 

22 27 

21 S4 

20 50 ' 

10 02 

22 54 

22 12 

21 37 

20 70 

Musnlmnn — 









0 —5 

1,177 

1,271 

1,430 

1 528 

985 

1 OIG 

12230 

1 353 

5—10 

1,323 

1 300 

1 120 

1 049 

1 182 

1 197 

1,288 

12287 

10—15 

1,225 

1 104 

952 

850 

1,310 

1 141 

1 082 

9(»7 

15—20 

781 

700 

874 

820 

007 

910 

829 

J705 

20—10 

3 120 

3 183 

3,391 

3534 

3 503 

3,410 

3 416 

3 420 

10—00 

1,838 

1 1,731 

1 803 

1 700 

1,733 

1,828 

1 713 

1 C^l 

(K) and over 

530 

585 

430 

513 

320 

480 

443 

571 

\fcan age 

24 87 

‘ 50 

23 42 

J3 47 

23 SO 

25 20 

25 03 

25 34 

Jnin — 









0— 5 

1 030 

1 051 

1 195 

12218 

S73 

1,042 

1 005 

1 

5—10 

1 245 

1 180 

1 no 

993 

1 0)9 

993 

1,161 

1 ISI 

10—16 

1,282 

1 142 

1 022 

933 

1,182 

1000 

1,048 

932 

15—20 

818 

744 

sss 

700 

999 

839 

885 

720 

20—10 

3 090 

3,213 

3,430 

3 537 

3 7C7 

3 623 

3 370 

3 322 

40—00 

1 9S4 

2,030 

1 905 

1,003 

1 847 

2 048 

1.932 

1 954 

00 and ovci 

515 

G40 

43S 

500 

313 

489 

533 

092 

Ifca?? agr 

2j so 

2G 44 

24 Co 

25 31 

1 

25 34 

2C 33 

20 oS 

27 02 


The mean ago fore sell relipon has been calculated for 19-21 on the a^cs corrected according to the Columnar 
method The moan age for 1911 1901 and ISOl has bet n taken from thj Census Report of 1911 
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‘ ’SUBSIDLiEY TABI^E’IV — — ^Pboportion of OHiLDBEk toder 12 
‘ ' Aot) op persons over 40 TO THOSE AGED 16-40 IN CERTAIN 

CASTES , ALSO DP MARRIED FEMALES AGED 16-40 



PrOPOKTION of CIULDREX 

PeOPOBTION of PERSONS 

Number of 


BOTH SESXS PER lOO 

OVER 40 PEB 100 AGED 

mamedf o 




16-^0 

males aged 

Caste 





16 — 40 i>er 


Persons 

jMnmctl 



100 females 


aged 10 — *10 

[craalca aged 

Male 

Female 

of qU ages 

t ( 

- 

15-40 




1 

» 1 ‘ • 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

The Brohmans 

, 00 

188 

00 

70 

29 

The Warrior class 

71 

100 

54 

02 

31 

Uaro^/ia KshaiTVja 

60 

ITS 

<8 

63 

7i 

Tlio Writers 

87 

246 

01 

Gl 

28 

Bards and Actors 

72 

174 

00- 

72 

30 

Traders (Hinda and Jam) 

00 

189 

04 

05 

30 

(/) Hindu Varna 

G8 

UG 

00 

70 

30 

{II) Jam Varna 

GO 

lOJ 

04 

W 

33 

AgncuUunstB (Hindu) 

75 

187 

54 

68 

34 

iran6i Lcica 

70 

17S 

00 

03 

34 

Craftsmen and Artisans (Hmdu) 

79 

180 

56 

00 

34 

Kumbhar 

S5 

^00 

60 

57 

34 

Labounng Class (Hindu) 

87 

200 

59 

54 

35 

KoU 

00 

200 

57 

55 

55 

Herdsmen 

83 

205 

53 

58 

32 

Personal Servants i 

77 

177 

58 1 

69 

34 

Early Tribes 

OS 

240 

62 1 

45 , 

32 

Ohodhra (Htndu and Aninml) 

01 

246 

60 

42 

50 

Gaintt (Hindu and An^jnisi) 

0 

^56 

46 

41 

50 

The Untouchables {Hindu) 

91 

198 

54 

64 

35 

Dhetl 

OfJ 

IQJ 

57 

55 

36 

Mosnlmon 

78 

190 

01 

69 

33 

/l) With I orcign Strain ^ 

09 

181 

58 

00 

33 

(II) Local Converts ' 

85 

190 

03 

59 

33 

Vohora 

S7 

m 

GO 

58 

33 


^ XT ‘ ‘ 

SUBSIDIARY Table V — ^Proportion of children under 10 and of per- 

SONS AGED 60 AND OVER TO THOSE AGED 16-40, ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES 
AGED 15-40 PER 100 FEMALES 


! 

PbOPORTION of CntLDREN DOTH 

PEOPOHTION OF PERSONS AOEZ) 

Number of Har ’ 



Sexes per 100 



00 ANl) OVER PER lOO 

AQED 


ried females 









15—40 




aged 16-40 jwr ' 











j 



100 Females 

Natural 

Persons aged 

Harried Females 







of all ages 

Division 

16—40 


aged 16-40 

1921 

1911 

1001 




^ I 







Male 

Fe- 

ilalo 

Fe- 

51ale 

Fe 





1921 

1911 

1001 

1021 

1911 

1901 


male 


male 


male 

1921 

1011 

1901 

} 

, 1 

2 

( 

3 

f 

4 

6 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

10 

Baroda State 

69 

i 

GO 

50 

t 

IG7 

1 

145 

135 

11 

13 

8 

10 

6 

9 

33 

37 

34 

Central Gujarat 

65 

» 

60 

45 

157 

135 

122 

12 

14 

8 

11 


8 

34 

39 

36 

^Baroda Citj^^ 

48 

44 

39 

132 

no 

*117 

11 


10 

16 

i 

8 

14 

36 

35 

33 ' 

^Notth Gujarat ^ 

71 

01 

49 

'l72 

148 

l29 

10 1 

12 

7 

8 

, 6 

7 

33 

37 

35 

f Sooth (lojarat 

71 

' 08 

07 

170 

158 

j 

171 



10 

, ii' 

3 i 

t 

11 

33 

36 

32 ; 

' Kathiawad 

75 

01 

53 

183 

140 

181 

12 ^ 

16 

^ ! 

12 


9 

32 

37 

29 1 



— 



- '■ 




- 






t 




Kttu MU* tiuutttii: 




StJBSpIARY’TABLE Vn —RKPoitTED mbth-batb by sex aot 

* , ' NATOBAIi DIVISION 


» i j 

NtJMBin OF BIBtHfl, PIE 1,000 OF TOTAL POPULATJOH (OUBOB OF 1911) 


Ysax 

BarodE^Ete I 

Ceoiial Gnlaimt 

QojuEt 

South Qujarat 

Kathiawad 

f ' ^ 

Hale 

FBnude 

Male 

Female 

Male 

f 

Female 

Hale 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

. 7 ^ 

8 

9 , 

' 

10 

11 

1910-11 

M 8 

26 9 

^ 24 9 

24 9 

26 4 

23 8 

31 2 

T 

29 5 

83 3 

32 2 

1911-12 

29 3 

28 4 

29 0 

20 6 

26 1 

24 3 

36 9 

33 7 

83 2 

1 33 2 

1912-13 ! 

26 8 

26 8 

M 3 

26 3 

^6 6 

23 6 

30 6 

29 2 

28 3 

28*0 

1013-li 

il 4 

30 6 

28 7 

28 » 

31 6 

30 0 

38 1 

31 1 

80 1 

37 7 

1914-16 j ‘ ^ 

31 2 

30 0 

20 0 

29 2 

30 7 

28 1 

32 0 

31 0 

40 9 

40 4 

1916-16 

1 

32 1 

30 7; 

31 1 

31 4 

30 6 

27 9 

33 8 

32 5 

39 7 ' 

37 6 

1916-17 J 

31 6 

ao 2 

. 30 2 

20 0 

29 8 

27 4 

34 9 

33 3 

39 0 

38 6 

1917-18* 

t 

30 7 

29 2 

28 7 

28 4 

29 7 

27 8 

33 0 

* r 

80 7 

88 4 

1 

35 6 

1918-19 < 

23 6 

^ 7 

21 9 

22 4 

23 2 

21 6 

26 3 

23 » 

27 7 ! 

27 2 

1919-20' 

27 6 

20 4 

27 3 

27*0 

26 6 

24 7 

28 4 

27 9 

31 4 

29 8 

L 


- 







1 

1 








t 1 

SUBSIDIARY TABIiB ^ VDt — bfeA^rB-bATfi by sfex anA 

‘ \ " NATtJBAL BlVISIOIi 


I f 



* ; 

< 

r 


l^uvna OF DEATHB PXE 1,000 OF^ TOTAL POFULATIOI 

1 

[OnmuB OF 1911) 



Yxam 

Baroda State 

Cenlral Onjatat 

North Qojaiat^ 

South Qnjarat 

Kathiawad 


f ’ 

^ - r 

) 

Male 

Female 

^Vale^ 

{ 

Female 

Hale 

Female 

Hale 

Female 

Hale 

Female 

\ 

< 

' 1 

i 

t 

1 

3 

4 

6 ' 

6 

7 

8 

« 

10 

11 

* / 

i 

1910-^11 

26 2 

24 

27 6 

, ' 

SO 2 

22 6 

20 7 

^ 27 7 

26 a 

23 5 ' 

21 4 


1911-12 

I 28 2 

2f*8 

26 4 

28 8 

t 19 7 

16 9 

26 6 

25 7 

24 6 

23 6 

V 

1912-li ‘ , " 

^ 26 3 

26 6 

26^0^ 

* 2« 7 

27 i 

.246 

23 3 

22 3 

38 1 

31 6 

; 

1013-14 i ^ 


, 24 2 

27 6^ 

, 28 6 

1 

28 1 

ito 3 

26" 7 

- 25*0 

27*0 

24-2 


1014-16 " 

C 

23 3 

22 2 

26 0 

27 6 

20^6 

17*6 

,-26 8 

24 4 

> 21 9 

'I 

19 0 

/ 

) 

1916;-16 ' 

24*0 

f22 7 

28 7 

u 

28 7 

21 3 

19 1 

28*0 

^ 22 6 

19 7 

18 2 


1916^7 

1-^27 3 1 

25 0 

,28 9' 

29 4 

26 6^ 

22 3 

28^2 

v27 8 

27 7 

, 26 5 

(• /*** 

1917^18 

39 0 

41 b 

39 4 

44 9 

41 6 

U8 

' 31^0 

30 4 

40 1 

43 2 

* I 

191^12 ^ ' 

. f 

^ 62 9 ' 

64 1 

60 4 

'el 1 

69 6 

99*0 

69 7 

.71 4 

77 3 

86*0 

i 

’ ^ ^ 1 

1 

1919-20 V 

- 1 

27 6 

~ 7 

26 6 

29 6 

^ ! 

28 6 

1 1 

1 i 

26 7 

r 1 

/ -22 2^ 

T ' 

26 f 

24 6 

( ; 

33 0 

J 

30 4 

f - 

^ - 

7 i 7 

\ ^ . 

AiV. 

r •> 

\ 

"f ^ 



t 

) 

1 


■ 

if 


- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X —Reported deaths prom certain diseases 
PER JtHiiiE OF EACH SEX — (conUnued) 


Whole State 


Actual NtJsrBER of Deaths dt 






Patio t>cr 

1 












Actual vumdep of de^vthsi 

mdlo 

of 

1 

Central 

City 

North 

South 



Year 




each sox 

1 

Gujarat 



Gnjamt 

(Jujarat 

Ivatlimwaa 


Total 

SCale 

Female 

Male 

Fo 


Jlale 

Fe 

iMalo 

Pc 

Jlalo 

Fe 

Male 

Fe- 

mio 

Fo 

■ 






male ] 

I 


male 


male 


male 


male 


male 

1 

2 

3 


f 


< 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

10 

r 1910— 11 

4 926 

2,400 

2,406 

2 

3 

o 

52 

084 

098 

0 

6 

1,274 

1 208 

407 


1 

29 

18 


1911—12 

870 

428 

448 

0 

41 

0 

40 

175 

19C 

7 

4 

23 

16 

203 

,216 20 

18 


1912—13 

310 

169 

151 

0 

16 

0 

16 

S7 

89 

1 

1 

3 


08 

1 




1913—14 

1,220 

607 

023 

0 

67 

0 

04 

209 

317 

12 

14 

142 

112 

81 

7G 

93 

104 


1914—16 

1,294 

629 

005 

0 

I 

0 

08 

44G 

47 i 

97 

95 

11 

9 

43 

42 

32 

48 


1915—10 

224 

100 

118 

0 

0 

0 

12 

28 

3J 

21 

IS 

7 

7 

49 

00 

1 



1910—17 

859 

457 

402 

0 

43 

0 

41 

80 

07 

9 

4 

0 

1 

358 

‘ 320 

4 



1917—18 

27 400 

13 29G 

14,104 

12 

0 

' 14 6 

3,447 

3 725 

1,141 

1 202 

0,862 

7,129 

834 

1 850 

1,022 

1,258 


1918—19 

1,031 

477 

654 


45 

0 

67 

282 

306 



90 

112 

68 

' 71 

47 

60 


J919— 20 

42 

28 

14 

0 

03 

0 01 

12 

12 



3 

2 

7 


1 0 



1910—11 



















1011—12 ‘ 



















1912— n 



















1913—14 



















1014—16 


















- 

1016—10 



















1910—17 



















1917—18 



















1018 -10 

71 472 

30 222 

352250 

34 3 

30 33 

10,124 

8,590 

1 260 

1,2 )9 

11 741 

14,492 

0318 

0 064 

4,678 

5 019 




T 

iicso are 

the 

oo 

mbme 

d figurj 

es of 1 

nfluen/ 

a and 

Cholcr 

a 






J919-20 












! 







'1910—11 



















1911—12 

















1 


1912^13 


















1 

1913—14 








1 











1914^15 


















' 

1916—10 














1 





1910—17 

251 

150 

101 

0 

14 

0 

10 

09 

66^ 

5 

6 

16 

13 

35 

18 

20 

10 


1917—18 

376 

206 

171 

0 

19 

0 

18 

09 

50 

16 

21 

I 29 

32 

42 

33 

60 

36 


1918—19 

2,049 

1,060 

903 

1 

0 

1 

02 

247 

, 202 

4 

2 

! 81 

00 

466 

408 

269 

262 


J919— 20 

004 

337 

207 

0 

32 

0 

27 

83 

09 

4 

3 

40 

22 

107 

100 

103 

73 


'1910—11 

7,710 

4,027 

3,689 

3 

8 

3 

8 

1,721 

1 650 

036 

038 

662 

568 

709 

017 

399 

320 


1911—12 

8 320 

4 416 

3,911 

4 

o 

4 

0 

1 817 

1,511 

734 

070 

008 

013 

712 

701 

484 

360 1 


1912—13 

8 423 

4,468 

3 005 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1,830 

1,402 

714 

717 

726 

769 

707 

050 

422 

347 


1913—14 

8 635 

4 642 

3,993; 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 008 

1 582 

800 

790 

0o3 

600 

740 

603 

4M 

368 

i 

1914—16 

8,340 

4,446 

3,895 

4 

2 

4 

0 

1,767 

1,546 

877 

810 

022 

606 

787 

086 

402 

288 


1916—10 

11,005 

0,041 

5 024 

5 

7 

5 

1 

2,410 

1,875 

003 

930 

1,163 

997 

QUO 

774 

680 

448 


1910—17 

10,051 

6 788 

4,803 

6 

5 

5 

0 

2,192 

1 815 

891 

791 

1 212 

941 

839 

772 

654 

644 


1917—18 

12,027, 

0,266 

5 772 

5 

9 

5 

0 

2 149 

1,815 

1 242 

1 316 

1,290 

1,200 

905 

810 

009 

660 

i 

1918—19 

10,887| 

5 788 

5 099 

5 

5 

6 

2 

2,391 

1,054 

1,104 

1,099 

1 064 

970 

824 

608 

415 

402 


^1919—20 
* 1 

8,037 

4,416 

j 3,621 

4 

o 

3 

7 

1,710 

1,329 

831 

783 

784 

030 

709 

600 

382 

410 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI — Infantile Mortality 


taroda State 

lontml Gujarat (in 
eluding City) 
Sentral Gnjarat (ex 
elusive of City) 
kty 

forth Gujarat 
jouth Gujarat 
^thlavrad 




1011 

—1920 





‘ 


1 

Number of 

Pfucextaoe'of Deaths 

Divistox 

Number of 

Deaths undei 

XrXDFH 

OTye year to 


Births 

one 

year 

Births 



JIale 

Female 

Male 

Female 

i 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

i 

307464 

273,226 

59,338 

51447 

19 3 

18 7 

19 


101,851 

88,718 

22,140 

19,445 

- 21 7 

21 9 

21 


91,169 

78,907 

18 382 

10,003 

20 2 

20 3 

20 

/ 

1(1,092 

9 751 

3 768 

3 442 

35 1 

35 3 

36 


119,210 

104 833' 

20 381 

10,940 

17 1 

10 2 

10 


63 838 

''50,3071 

9 974 

8,802 

i 18 6 

17 0 

18 

1 

• 32,269 

; 20 308 

. 1 

0,843 

5^000 

21 2 

29 1 

i 

1 20 


Total 

number 

of 

Deaths 


612,055 

222,402| 

185 524 
30 938 
220,632 
102,066! 
68 005 


Percentage 
of Deathfl 
under one 
year to 
total deaths 
(both sexes) 


10 


18 7 
18 7 

18 5 

19 6 
10 3 
18 6 
22 0 


I"-! cRirrim. v—aoe — pirt n — actuarial report 

PART U 

Actuarial Report 

305 roductorj — In Part I • general aqaIjto tri mnde with the 
erode Age retnni*. In th» Part I propeme to anbject the itatatief to m ictuanal 
ftiialyatt and to prepare therefrom mortality table* for the State. 

306 Qen ml i.haracterlstlca of the period under conilderatlon 

— The proper method to be adopted m the conrtructioo of a mortality table depend* 
upon the chaiacterutics of the period under ronnderation. A correct knowledge 
of the^ » quite eaeentinl before proceedmg with the constmetum of the tabto. It 
M an obviom fact that the age conatitutKm of cenm* returns u much distDrl)ed by 
the effects of ecnou? fommej and pertflences prevailing during tbo decenmom 
under consideration. 

(a) Ctfuttf of J901 — The censui of 1001 foUowed almost fmmodiately 
the severo famme of 1R99 which affected the whole of the Boroda State The 
effect of thn terrible mnfortimo wm* conspicuonily evident m the cen»u» of 1001 
which returned an abnormaHv low number of infants, and chfldren in the fir*t year 
of age as a natural outcome of the poor birth*rate that ought to have prevailed 
dunng the famme day* The total population returned in that cenmi ahow* on 
enoftnoai decrease of 10 2 per cent being almost 403 000 Icea than the total 
popnlatioD returned at the preceding cemus. This decrease » attribatnhie 
soldy to the havoc worked upon the population by the famine of 1890-1900. 
Tho decenniam foDowmg the 1001 census though free from eoch a wide- 
fpreed calamity a* the great famine of 1890-1000 ia not such a proupcrou* 
record a* to bnng about a rapid redamafioo of the mm which the preceding 
decode had mvolvcd. Tbo population jmt emerging out of the acrcrc famine 
above referred to with it* vitality reduced to a minimum had to face a eeries 
of lean and dry year* commencmg from 1901 It wm* particularly unfortunate 
that them vears of scnrcitv ahould have come one after another at tho begin 
ning of the dectainram fo a* to hamper counderably the convaleaccnce of the 
emascnlateil populatroo. It w a known fact that famme* ipecially victiiniae the 
VMy young and the veiy oW luvl alio those of feeble conititutioQ among the adult*. 
The remnant populatwo after a severe foraino being composed almoat entirely of 
healthy penons at their reproductive age* has been obaerved to more than ample 
compensate for the shatter among then rank* wrorked upon by the unhappy 
vmtation fkt did Bomba} and ^ladras after the severe famine that affected these 
Provinces m 1870- 18"7 Such would have been the case with Baroda State also, 
but for tho senou* handicap of lean and drj \-eani commencing from 1001 above 
referred to. In consequence tbe census of 1011 imtead of recording a happ) recovery 
of at least the lost ground putt m onl) for a 4 I per cent increase from the 
point of view of a h^thy mortahts tobie it u not tbe numlar of people returned 
thAt rs important bnt a *mootn progression m the acne* renreacnlbig tbe 
population rctamed at Miecesaivo age*. Irom an c r a mm ation of the cofmrtol 
census return* of 1011 grouped in quinary age* I waa able to infer that the dcca<le 
1001—1011 m spite of Hs very sparing prospentT and tho consequent poor merrav 
it iwxinlcd pave enougli time to smooth lown as much as possHde tbe hills arwl 
vaijev noticeable in tlie poi uUtion curve of lOOI except for a vcij deep denrea- 
siou In tbe 10-Ij age perVsl This dcprewion represent* the survivors of tbe 
po«\r I Irtbs that ought to luve prevaihsl in the dark ilavs tf 1890—1000 For 
tbeiparpose of mv in\T tigatioQ I taJ e the f luu return f 1011 a n jrmal one 

(h) lOI decade 1011— lO" 1 l»egan wilh Mter j nsqirct* and 
might perhaps have n aJi>cd tbe reco\'ery which the preectUng descnnnmi failed to 
lo Hot that was not t Is* Tbe pnees of the nrc^'^ Ities of bfe were fonrd np 
laT *nd anv prcMcrus famine rrsonl in ctsisequmre of tb great faropean War 
tha rtiTni«rfliag the | suer oral h w r mlddh* cla ws that f mnnl the bulk of the 
j ipulatKn tu Ica-I a verv reonomical life tsaitmting tLem’edvrs with a Iktre marguj 
td sale t t nee Th» state f things in aJiliti m t resulting m pos r vrtairtr is 
not alo cofalaav tn Urge families. A Weil to itii there came a severe rmta 
tsmoflb rUgueinItl ami as if peop! had dM mUefed enough, on ft* tccl 
foth well fnflijeo/a m the rwit ve r \ppeanng m three pnrrrp 1 wares nr ph«*e, 
llw drw*«^ waa ^ « m exaJenre m all paru of tbn Sute The reeiwjed o ath* 
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from tins cause numbered 71,472 It has been estimated that 65 per miUe of tbe 
total population represents the toll of bves taken by this epidemic m India At 
this rate influenza mortality would bave meant 111,804 deaths, calculated on tbe 
population of 1911 No detailed mvestigatipn seems to bave been made as to 
tbe age mcidence of tbis disease m India But tbe supplement to tbe Eighty First 
Annual Keport of tbe Eegistrar General of Birtbs, Deaths and Mamages, contains 
a Eeport on tbe Mortnbty from influenza m England and Wales durmg tbe epidemic 
of 1918-1919 I bave bad no opportunity of seemg tbe origmal but bave read a 
Review of tbe same m tbe Quarterly Publication of tbe American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, June, 1921 To quote tbe Reviewer — 

“ The type of Influenza vluch occuired during the first twenty five weeks of 1918 seemed 
to affect chiefly yomig children and old people , but toward the end of June an abrupt shift m 
the age mcidence of this disease occurred A sudden increase in the proportion of deaths at the 
age group 15 to 24 years n as obseri ed , then as the summer epidemic approached to peak, the 
age ranges betv ceu 26 and 35 years were most effected The same phenomenon of an mcreaso 
m the proportion of deatlis in adolescence wa« noted at the outbreak of the autumnal and most 
violent phase of the epidemic Durmg the week of maximum death rate, the veek ended 
November 9, the proportion of deaths vas highest m the age division 20 to 30 years ” 

It thus appears that this disease iinbke other epidemics seems to bave 
specially afiected tbe periods of youth and middle age particularly m its most 
mtense stages 

(c) The Last Decade Abnormal — Qmte synchronously mtb influenza, 
Baroda State also passed through a period of widespread fanune of an mtensity 
only less than that of 1899 — 1900 The census of 1921 mdeed recorded an mcrease 
of 4 6 per cent or a bttle larger rate than that obtammg m tbe previous decen- 
nium , but as I bave mentioned before it is not tbe number of people that gives a 
healthy mortality table, but a smoothness m tbe numbers registered at successive 
ages, which was not tbe case m tbe 1921 census return As a result of tbe 
cumulation of these adverse circumstances, tbe age curve shows aU kmds of creeks 
and capes For tbe purpose of my mvestigation I take tbe 1921 census return as 
an abnormal one disturbed by many unwholesome factors 

207 The method of constructing a Normal Mortality Table 

— ^Tbe age-tables and rates of mortabty for both males and females at tbe censuses 
of 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911 were prepared for tbe whole of India and tbe major 
Indian Provmces by tbe late Sir G F Hardy, K C B , F I A , and the late blr 
T G AeWand F I A Their methods may be bnefly described Their normal 
procedure was to construct an average mortabty table whenever tbe census returns 
revealed a violent disturbance of tbe age distribution of tbe population recorded, 
caused by fammes and pestilences prevaibng m tbe precedmg decemiium Tbe 
average Mortabty Table was constructed by combimng two normal census returns 
with two others where disturbances due to fammes and epidemics were evident 
If however tbe census followed a prosperous decade with a high birth-rate, a combi- 
nation of that census return with tbe one precedmg was deemed sufficient to supply 
tbe statistical material as tbe basis for the construction of tbe mortality table 
Tbe object aimed at m constructmg tbe average mortality table is to mmimise 
or eliminate as much as possible any effects that epidemics may bave on tbe age 
distnbution and to] produce a mortabty rate which may be taken as normal 
without these disturbmg factors Tbe average mortabty table should reaUy trive 
tbe experience as averaged over a long senes of years while tbe other table ^ve 
that of tbe decennium under consideration Tbe 1881 and 1901 censuses imme- 
diately succeeded penods of famme and high mortabty Under these circum- 
stances Sir Geo Hardy thought it fit to construct tbe average mortabty table m 
connection with these censuses Tbe 1891 and 1911 censuses dealt with 
penods generally free from fammes Su Geo Hardy for tbe former and Sir 
A-ckland for tbe latter constructed mortabty tables embodying tbe expenence of 
tbe mter-census penod only which was considered quite normal For reasons 
detailed above I bave thought it advisable to construct average mortabty tables 
for tbe Baroda State with tbe census returns of 1901, 1911 and 1921 givma 
double weight to tbe 1911 return ° ° 

2 0 8 Data m hand — ^l have bad access to tbe foUowmg data for tbe 
purpose of my mvestigation 

(1) Tbe Baroda State Census Returns of 1901, 1911, 1921 sbowmg for 
each sex tbe numbers bvmg at each mdividual age “ 
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(2) iligntion re to ms •Itcmng the distorbance due to imgrahom, 

(3) The vital BtatBtJc* over the penod IBII— 'ItK’l ihoTring m each year 

and for each lei the total number of birth* and death*, the Utter In 
qomarv groups 

(4) I have al*o had acceea to Bit Georw Hardy • ‘llemorandam on the age 

tables and rate* of mortabtv of ^ Induin Oemosof 1001” and to 
ilr T G Acldanda Actuarial R^wrt” on the Indian Census of 1011 

309 Error* of age — ^The Baroda State Census return of lOi-I reveals 
the error* m age which arc mherent to population atatistics of all coontnes port! 
cnlarir India. The public mmd is nrt vet sufiBoentlv educated to perceive 
the utility and necessity of giving corre c t agea. 

Aceidmttil Errort — The nregulantiea above referred to are of two lnnd» 
There are what are called accidental erron due mostly to ignorance and careleM- 
ness through which people give their ages aa m^tiplcs of 6 or 10 This 
tendcDcy to return quinary ages ts maiixd from census to censo* m aD countries, 
bo recent a census os that of 101 1 of the population In England and Wales though 
•howmg a marked improvement over tl» preceding one# is not completely fnw 
from It. Hence it is no surpnae that this defect is perceptibio to a very hirh 
degree m the Indian Censufce We can only rest satisfied with the hope that tne 
spread of education among the masees would cure to a great extent luccccding 
censuses of this ■enous handicap But the present one is full of this defect. The 
diagram attached below exhibits m a graphic way to what large extent this 
tendenoy has distorted the amoothneas of toe age-curve. 

Dingmm ahowmg maccuruaci of Age-retumt. 



\iDonp other WTslehtol cm rs might be eloMeO thoee ly whKh the people 
evince a marknl partiality for certain ape# os (I and I The following table fbow* 
the order m wLko the nomlrr* eaUnp in certain digit# are popular — 
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An examination of the above table will show that 276 per miUe or moie than a 
fourth of the whole have returned their ages ending at digit 0 (that is 0, 10, 20, 30 
etc ) while 232 per miUe or nearly one fourth have been returned at ages ending m 
the digit 6 (that IS 6,15, 25 etc) Quinary and decennial ages absorb more than a half 
of the total population leavmg less than a half m respect of the other 80 ages winch 
are neither multiples of 6 or 10 Among the ages endmg m other digits, even 
numbers, taken m the order 2, 8, 6, 4 are preferred to numbers endmg m odd digits 
so that 310 per mille or nearly a third are returned at these numbers Among m- 
dividual ages other than qumary and decenmal ages, 12 and 8 seem to be m great 
favour, the former returnmg 36 per mule of the male population and the latter 
36 per miUe of the same Ages endmg m odd digits are preferred m the foUowmg 
order 3, 7, 1, 9, givmg a total return of 183 per i^e much less than a fiftli of the 
whole recorded number It is very mterestmg to observe heie, that m givmg 
mcorrect ages people have exhibited very accurately the same tendency at every 
census For, a comparison of the above table with a similar one constructed for the 
whole of India with the census leturns of 1911 goes to prove that the preferences 
for particular digits are exhibited m precisely the same order m that census as 
m the Baroda Census of 1921 


Systemahc Errors — In addition to the accidental errors above referred to 
there are other errors called systematic errors or major dehberate errors noticeable 
m all census returns The most important of these present m the Indian 
Censuses are — 

1 The tendency to understate the age of unmarried girls who have 

attamed maidenhood 

2 The tendency to overstate the ages of young wives having children 

3 The tendency to understate the ages of widows and bachelors that 

have almost approached the middle of hfe 

4 The tendency among the old to exaggerate then ages 

Before proceeding to use the population return for the construction of the 
mortality table it is necessary to remove or at least reduce to a mumniim the 
errors above referred to The systematic errors though as the name unphes 
occurrmg systematically cannot be brought under any law which would suggest 
any method of detection and treatment A correct knowledge of then magnitude 
would depend upon a deep social study of the groups of the people among whom 
they are nfe 

It may be possible however to detect the extent of these systematic errors 
to a certam degree of approximation For this purpose we compare the numbers 
returned m any group with those m the group ten years younger returned at the 
precedmg census, of which the former are the survivors Takmg the younger 
group and makmg allowance for the deaths that have occurred among tliem^m 
the decenmum accordmg to vital statistics, and the nngration distinbance takmg 
place among this group as it moves from one age to another, it may be possible 
to form a fan estimate of the number of persons of this group expected to survive the 
decenmum A comparison of this expected number with the actual number returned 
at the higher age period m the later decenmum should throw some hght as to tlie 
extent of the systematic error The success of this method depends on the mtal 
statistics bemg accurately mamtamed which is not the case m Baroda as we shall 
see later and even if they be as to numbers, the deaths recorded are susceptible 
of the same major and rumor errors as the population return Consequently the 
conclusions amved at would not be satisfactory As the method of graduation 
to be explamed later, would remove a major portion of these errors I thought it 
uimecessarv to make any special allowance for these errors suggested bv a method 
which 13 not entirely satisfactory The additional accuracy attamed thereby 
would be of a doubtful nature 

210 Method of Correcting Accidental Errors— But the accident- 
al errors can be removed by considermg the manner m uhich they are caused A. 

man aged 22 for mstance may return his age either as 20 or 25 If we coUect the 

numbers returned, m qumary groups 0-4 5-9, etc , the man who is really a^ed ^>2 if he 
gives his age as 20, iviU fall m the group 20-24 to which he belongs, but if he es lus 
age as 25 he wiU faU in the next adjoimng group 25-29 Hence the sweUmtr''at each 
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qumaiy age aa 20 a compoeed partly of numbere bdangmg to the oge-groop 20-24 
Bttd partly of nmnbet* bdongmg to the next pTeeet I m g group, ^ow on the «ip 
position that popnlaticm move® at^ from age to ige, *ome dying at caeh age it n 
natnral to expect the numhen returned at Bucce*ncc ng« to dnnminh ilowly and 
■mooUdy if correct ara had been jotmned- The return at any quinary age Ute 

20 for instance ihouWfnot be too large os compared mth the adjWmg agea 10 and 

21 and any plumping it exhibati more than the average of the nmnbera returned 
at 10 and 21 is error This error is removed by tran femng one half of the excess 
which the return at any qtrinflry age lih-e 20 exhibits over the mean of the two 
ftdjoimng ages 10 and 21 to the next lower groan IfHO wl^ the other half is re- 
tamed m the gitrap 20-24 After opplying the above correetKm, the populatloa is 
collected m quinary age groups 0-4 6-0- etc. It might be advanced that there 
would be even then snuill local errors. A man aged 22 for inatanco might return 
his ago as 21 or 21 Since now the indrvidnal ages are discorded, and the corrected 
aom per each qomaiy group is made the basis for sabseqocnt mvest^tions, the 
above error does not m any way vitiate the accuracy of the losolta arnved at, so 
long as the mcorrcct am returned falls m the correct qmnaiy group to which it 
renlly belongs. If on the other hand the above mdividtml rettmu hw age outsHo 
hifl own group the error will come under the cUaa of major deliberate errors the 
probability for which is extremely smaD except In the special group of persons 
above referred to among whom it Is nfe 


311 Application of the Method of Columnar differencing 

ahc>vTi — The above method of correction woaH bo rather laborious to apply to 
group after groan But it can be expreeaed as a mathematical formula which 
lends Itself readily to columnar differcndng The following table give* a specimen 
of bow the formula was applied in regard to the crutle rotoms of sges — 

4djuttiMeHl for errors <f aye ( Jfo7« ) 

(u^+u,. +u^ +Ui., M[Uu-4(U^+u^„)] + 

I[U- -JfO^ +U., »-A*UJ 

Example by Columnar KftiotJ — Ihroda S^ale {Malee ) 



Ijr-CMire/fW 10- I 

The n rrected jam pjerm il pnnips bATtnc ol tailwl for !!>■ I tennis 
1 rtnm in tl manner d ui>«i nl re I tnli tnbatrtl th | yubts n at indi\sl«al 
•vs pr |»1 hally and ol tamed thenmnlwr Jn ‘'uMultity TaUe I \ attwbej 1 
I art I ft! (luspter whKh sh oil ' ry nearlr have l>een th pojnibtsfl peconteil 
n tl ern T hr ID- ! fuulrt.TTert ogesl^mpim. 1 be graphs Dlu tratieg tb 
»-ri tl eil ac^- f r male' ant! f males are here in«»T(eil f nrg tn isi"** It b not 
tteccti in f r the t nrtTUrtma of tie n ►rulitjr al-b t^ ^1 mbar the t nrtunj 
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a( indiM(hinl ipos Iht* graphs ii(>\\e\oi arc required iii (lie icusus nnnlvsis nnd 
mtcrc-'linc inforv lu i m in he dr.iwn fitiin an inspci tion of (he ^laplib here Fin (her 
(he\ help lo show lo i icrtnii c\(en( (lioeilitao o[i(me((i(m foi (he iicaping up 
at quinari niul doroiun il agC'' (ha( Ills hccu apjiliod 1 ha\c obseivod lieforc 
(hat the whole of the Biroda State was under the giip of a vori hcicrc famine m 
Ism ]n00 The sunnors of the .duionnalK low nuiiihei of hirllis (hat ought to 
ha\o preiailed duriiui iho'-e unfortuiialefnnnnedais slmuhl ho aged hetween 21 
nid 22 now 'lliese sunnors naturdh are no( e\j)Of.led (o he so nuiiierous as they 
would ha\o hceii had the\ Ineii Iioin under quite nimnal ein unistamos Their 
presemc is niirheil h\ i \tr\ tleep gulf m the graphs foi hoth males and females 
m (he age period 20 21 "W hen a pardtuliir age is ufTcitod for niu reason, it is 
\ known f ict that the idjoming ages also will he iifToitod to some extent himpitlie 
tualU So the dejiro'-sion is n where it ought to ha\c heeii 'I'liis \oi\ dejircs- 
siou was notioMblc m the 1011 return m thengepenod 10 11 after the siinc was 
torn'it<.d for maei uruies of ige is detailed al)n\e But for the lorrcct ion applied 
ahn\eour itteiition would noi lm\o been drawn to tins partinilnr dcpicssmu, asthis 
li id got mingled iqi in the sn\oral ups and downs laiticeahlo m the urn orrcclod return 
lietausc of ilie helpings at partu iilar ages \fter i orn’etion the population cuive 
nio\cs along smoothlv from agi to age < arrt mg with li the deep star from the sc\crc 
wound It riMUod m fho'C d irk d i\s \s for this dejiro'-sion it min moAc along 
thctur\en f(w derenmums mopf* or ma^ eion jnssont of oliscnalion hefore it has 
truolied the full length of tlie curve just as wo are not able to (race m the pojni 
I ition curve of to diiv hvmjitoms of famuies timt Inul happened jirtor to IS'lO One 
tx ison for its disijqve inure will be that tin enitv nun get tilled uji m the major 
dohbente errors ' tin ringc of whuh r indeed verv luce neir the middle of lift 
f'ccondlv the (liildrcn born during famine divs are mosth the olTsjinng of the 
better and economic illv more etluieiit clas-es who arc exjiocted to live under very 
hcalthv eircunist Hires and environments cahulatod tci give them higher vit ility 
(hm tlie general jiojiulition (’oiisecjucutlv tin survivors among them after some 
deteiinmms nnv heroine ns numerous ns the Mirvivor- among the offspring of 
tilt gtmral imjuilation midcr normal roiidilions 

212 Alfpnulon— Dio next suqi m tbo construe lion of the Morlalitv 
T ible IS to adjust the c orrec led age grcaijis foi di (iirlniuts due (o migration 
“W litre the diffc reiicc between the mimhtis of tmigr luts and immigriiits is coiisuler- 
ihlc IS comjiirt'd vvith tin meiii jiojiiilaf loii of the dei ude some etfei t ujion the 
censdage distriimtioii is to lie exjneted 'Hits disturhniii e if omiiiing at a 
ji irticular 'age pi nod < in In iiotin'd bv an obv loiis exi ess cir delu icncv of the 
numbers emuiiented ui tint jieriod, jirovidcd Mich iiiaiiomah cannot be exjilnmed 
uvvav bv other tauscs such as misstatements of agi esjieciallv m the case of 
women who would 111 e to bp m their teens for a longer jioriod than thov ought 
to If no ndju-tiiieiit be made for tin disturbance due to migration at the jvrojier 
age jiericKls, from tables of birth jihue returns nceived fiom other jirovmics and 
st ites, the jiroces-- of gniduation to he ajijihed later muY not be alile to lev'oal 
,ieciira(el> the m itliematitnl law followed Icy the |)o|)uhilion (tiiv’e 
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Thcbalantc of migiation is 5,070 foi males and 18,385 foi females m favoiu of 
flic State As these numbers aic only slightly moic tlian 1 jjor cent of the mean 
male and female population respectively, tlie ago distribution of the population 
would not be npprcejublv affeelcd 7 have thcrefoie made no allowiinee foi Miom 
tion disturbance ^ 

213 Computation and QraduaLion of Mean Census Figures 

The process of correction for age inaccuracies was applied to the 1901, 1911 and 1921 
census returns and the lesultuig qumary groups wore proportioned for, relative to a 
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tota]popTi]*tiODCif JOC»^off*cii*ei. TlMegrtJnpfTrwoMtndebjndjsand their 
m«n tbJtks obtained gmng donbla v^tgit to the 1011 return »s iot out m Tablo 
A- We have next to graduate these mean number*. The ratomile and jurtiBcabon 
for gi^duflting any BtatistKal return ctnnttamour having good teawo to behevo, 
that when a large body of facts ere analysed a smooth and contmnon* enrre can 
be found to lenre s ent the general trend of the obaervntmn provided true values 
ore Bscertamable throughout In practice of course the data can nevcT reach m 
fimte extent and are suroeptible of errora due to acadentnl cau^ Hence the 
folloanng tjyxa of erron snpcnmpone the true smooth progression of the number* 
and cover it up like crust 

1 Irregulonties due mainly to the paocitv of the raw material 

2. The sy*tematic error* or major deliberate errors above referred 
to which are left yet untouchetL 

3 Such other ups and downs m the progreBsion of the qumary group* 
due to fammes and poetHencea, which tlte conibmatKin of two nonuj 
census return* with two other almormal ooe* ha* not Iktu able to 
■raooth down entirely 

The object of graduation m to eliminate these error* ami if that n not 
pobaible to remove the ma^r portion of thew and duperio tbo mt so a* to 
obtam Bs rlnao on approximation as portfble to the amooth nod regular senes 
that would bo prodoiid if correct and mfimte data were aTnilablc. 

The process of graduation employed by Sir George Hardy was to uje the 
formula 

log \ ^ A 4- B + C + ilo 

a form miggeisted by Maiceham s aecond niodifkutkm of Gomjiertis law fir the 
force of mortabty \ here icpiescnts the population alxve ago i. Hr ArkUnd 
cmploreil the comporatii'cly more modern method if graduatmo liy fretioencv 
rurves With respect to this method it might ho olrvrv^ that Sir George ifanlv 
was tho tuwt to bring to the notice of the Actuanal profespnn tbo elcpint and 
practical applicability of Professor Karl 1 nrann s ^lethods of curve-fitting on 
modem atatistiod principles for the graduation of statistKol rttnms. As I wanted 
to compare tho raortoltty functions, of tat/ie<l for the Dantda Sfofe now with thccsi 
It inesl l> Sir T G VckLiml in the Le>t Census f r the Bomlsiv Presidemw 
wath which Daroda State mar bo expectcsl to fiJl almost m line 1 Iiavc thought 
It advisable to adopt the some method of Oradaation (b\ frrquencv curve*) as that 
f Mr Acklfluil so that tho comparal ilrty of my talile with Ids infl\ not be aflectesL 
It IS not possible to detail here tho elalKirate process which tho method mvolrcd. 
Suffiro it to say that the menu numlicrs were gnMluatr<l liv Typo I of the 
aywtem of curves attriluteil to Trnf Knrl IVarx n The equation to 1 1 enn’e 
for grmluatmg at unit interval of age was fouml ti lie — 

> - oonoGotOx (03 ATim x) 

Table I give* the graduatetl mean nQmlH*ra In qiiinary age groups 
and Tal le li gives tlie graduated di tnbatkm at indrmluttl ogrsof loOOoO 
of male amf f male popiiiatimi b Nlucrsl I \ the mathematical fornmla 
nlwe referred to \ graph *1 owing the gnuluatnl mean b's' curve for males 
occompame*. 

314, Defective Rcglitratlon of Birth* and Death*— TV next 
atep m the con tructlonof the mortnbti tnl le would V to detlocr rates of mortabtv 
ol HKceeslvc ages 1 V corapanng tlic mean numVr' Icnveiiasal ve with tV mean 
leaths at ct rTr'>p>Twiing ages extrartetl from th Mt I stati. tic f the ep* Ii lOOJ 

I Tbrs numl r* repmenttn" tlie mem deaths, *110111! tlrnl suljerteil 
1 tin f Jh wmg tl rce preliminan pn Vf rre t( eouM I r» mpareU with tV 

gnuluatnl mean popuutKm fi-nimj f r tl dnlarte>ii f the rates f mortalitv 

I \djn<tmcnl for mamiracie% f *pe m tV lame w y ** p^juhtina 
tat IJTS 

2. \ correction m the uncnul>»tnl nnmVr representtne t V tv n tnimVr 
oI d atl in eoih qomarv group j nfj ►riiorut f tV li*ri's-i mtni- 
laml Irt" pradoatum into the imml r rrprrwt ting the |poj»uJ*tam 
t the f rm-p/mlmg premp 

3, TV prewe^ ( gr*lcul*.>fi givtng ih deaths at bifnidual ages. 
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I yroM debarred from osmg tha metbod bccaiue tie ntal riahstici ot the Barod* 
State t«mi with inaccumcie*. During the decennium 1611 1621 the vital ata 
tJsticB eliowi 530,390 birtha against Cl 2,053 deatla indicating a redaction in the total 
poptUatKm of 31 003 while a componjon of the Census Betmna of 1621 with thoae 
of 1011 ihowB an mtreese of 03,^24 The difference between theee two nnmbera 
125,381) a too big to reprcwt the mfiow of immigrttion darmg the decenmum 
The total balance of nugration of immigranbi during the decade a eitrmated 
only at about 23,008 m favour of this State, Thii goes to prove that the records 
of birtha md death* are eitivmely ma cm rate and untrustworthy even during the 
dcccnmum 1011 1021 and natumlly much more so during the earlier decade 

315, Rate of Increase — It ha* been laid too often and qmto nppropn 
ately that there nhould be a comparison of the bvn^with the dying for the eon- 
■tnictKiii of 0 very accurate Mortality Table, The ^atKlfUll Iniurance Act 
Tables (1011) and the English Life Tables No and 8 were all conitroctod 1»7 
companng the bving with the dmi^ and consequently mav be anM to reflect to a 
high degree of accuracy the mortalitv of the epodis with Im expenencee of which 
they were constructed. Almost all other ^civilised countries construct their morfa 
lit^ taUcB by usmg both cmiius return* and death register*, which latter arc mam 
tamed there at a very high level of tccuracv It cannot bo urged too atron^ hero 
that if Baioda State wants to construct a very accurate 3IoTtality Table a 
tnHo that can bo used for such a senou* purpose as tM calculation of life Insurance 
Premiums, — and give thereby a lead m that mrection over the re*t of India, it ahould 
take immediate itcps for the accurate record of it* vital occurrencca. As oboerved 
before m another cocneetkm, the ipread of maas education should go hand in hand 
with extreme vigilence on the part of the officers entrusted with the vital records, 
to attorn the desired acoumey 

Under these erreumatanoea, tho only way open to mo wo* to deduce the average 
rato of incieaso of the population during tho 20 Tears (1001 1021) under conindeia 
tion. This overage or normal rato of mcieaac which wna oisunied to bo constant 
at nil oge* was utuised to give the populations at each age in two sucrewivc ycora, 
which oemned m the middle of the epoch imder consuleratKm. From these two 
sets of figuTM the rate* of mortahty were deduced, arwl all other functHns of the 
table iKinn g the 10 yean 1001 1911 the mole population showed on increose 
ot the rote of 4 (H)j^ miUe per annum whilo the rate during the decenmum 101 1 
lOLl wa* 4 226, ihefle two figure* combraed grre an average rate of increoso of 
4 458 per raille per annum durmg the 20 year* 1001 10^1 The graduated mean 
numlwt* supplied at each age by the TuatKOiatical formula woold represent ajv 
proximatelv the age dl tnbutlon of a total population of 100 000 during the raidaio 
cf the epoch under considcnitiorL Multfplymg and divnUng the« numbers hr 
Y/ a licre r IS the const ant (average) rate of mnrease as dcdoceil nbo\c I was aw 
to obtam the tsro sets of numbers aboN-e referred to representing tho prq uUtions 
nt each age m two socceemvo years By this process the nrobabditv of hving onr 
>‘eaT (p ) at each age was dedoced and from tfwso t/ie conrspoodiog vsloes 
at integral ago* (p ) obtained by interpolation. 

316, Rates of Mortality In Infancy and Childhood— TV above 
methods of oUainmg the rate* of mortalitv and other functions of the tabic mere 
adopted from about age 10 to the end of life The mmo InsTstigations revealesl 
that tho data were extremely unreluWe for the sgra of infancy and childhooJ 
been m countries like bmghmd ami Wales «hen* moch reliance 1 pUeeil on the 
accura^ id the ftatrstkal returns at sH the higher ages, thoso rrUtmg to infsner 
and childhood r*peciall\ up (o age 5 are tabrn at a great dfscotmf /n India the 
irregulanty and unrelialdhtj of the Census data extend to age* far beyond the age 5 

3t7 Procinimed Clan* Experience Defect* lnvol\ed—>or the 
dcilartion of the rates of nuirtalitv at these early a'*ea the pbn mlipteil I r Plr 
Ipc^ rge llardr an 1 fnDoaeil Ut r hi I v Mr VcLUnd *a to the d ta i 

ivApert fth prvclurmd 1 n in the ( niteil Pmswe of Igra an*l t)u Ih. These 
are a particular cl AM f pettpl m th t pronwe am *rg whan inf ntical a* 
nf f r ahrh reav n th r were pris'Iaimeil an I I rtmeht under stnet admmt tra 
trre control \s a result an arvunif rreord dlcrtb ar I !<• tl at the eorle-r 
asrs cuttVl l>e Irpt for a numWr 4 amrs Th airurat reeocl f vital tvnifTenees 
op to "e 12 am aig tie* liiirwrl cl n romm’-ncetl in lie* y'*ar I** ft •hI rvl'sl 
It apjvars m the war ItKil Ikit the data f r th ye rs |SDI ItX" i aint IWI lt)ol 
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nrc of n \cn' uii‘5‘itisfu(on iialurc ns to cAtoiit. mul tlic mnmier of grouping 
Jlomc Sir Gcorue II mh did not utilise the tigiiicb for ]8')M<)00 .uid sinnliirly 
Mr Vtklind did not use either this o\])cuenco oi that of lOOl-IhOI, but availed 
luni'-olf of the I dilo (.onstructed lo Sn George nard\ for the ages of cliildhood 
u))l<t 12 with the expeiieiue unoiigthcI’rodaunodGlaiisdurmgtlie venrslSTO-llOl, 
with sueh suitable ‘idjustinents m the rates of inortulit} among the Proclaimtd 
( 1 ins Is I smooth fitting with the rates deduced at the higlioi ages, suggested 
\ spjiinito niodifu ntion was made m the <ase of eneli J’roMme for which a table 
w is to 1 k‘ i oust UK tod I hid no other option but touH' the same Pioilaimcd 
t'l Ills’ e\penence of Sir (I'eorge Ilanh foi the (onstrmtion of the t.iblc ati the 
eirlieragis 'I his is not ontirelv satisfulorv for the following two reasons 
(1) TJto <>\j)eneii(.e rel ites (o an ejioili (I87(5-1S<)]) wliuh is separated from 
the present time bv se\enl decemiiums and laniiot be issumcd to reflect the 
\ttilit\ of the ( hildreii of (he present geiiention (2) The experieiue relates to 
a hHalit\ fir iwa\ from Itiroda St ite and to strit i of s(>i,ie(\ that are not rejire- 
s. utatiNo of the |X'o])ie of this territor\ Conseqiienth the tables 1 lia\o coiistrue- 
(<*d ( in be a-siimeii onh to be a rough njiproxim itioii to the truth at the carl} 
ages 

Proc'aitiii i! C/uiis / j noier Modtfn d—'Yo deduce the rales of mor- 
tdit\ during the earh agis of the table, 1 made siuh elianges m the rites 
of mortalit\ among the jiroiluined clans eledmed Iw Sir George Ilarch ns was 
netis-vn. to give a contmucais oiir\< from the In ginning to the end of life and join 
smoolhK on to the cur\o rejUTscuiting the rates of niort dit\ at the ages from 1‘) 
onwards which laid hecn cKclucecl bj tbc malbem itieal fonmila 

2i 8 Supervision of Vital Statistics in Representative Loca- 
lities recommended — I beg lence at this st'ige to bring to the notice of tlie 
Bnrodn Goconmunl the extreme desirabibtv and imjimtanre of taking steps 
towirdsavcn can fill and ac c urate rec ord of birllis iiid de itlis up to age l.i m some 
rejirescntatne hx dit\ lii another i oniiec timi I line (one hed upon the importance 
of an accurate inainten me c of tin \ it d statist n s .i*. a whole As the juihlic shnnld 
toopentc with the autliontu s to re line this ond it n loo mm h to e\pec t the w hole 
population of Binida ''t ite to resjmnd to thn c ill at onc'c h’nither (he mcord of 
cit d cKc urreiues at tlm earlier ages m aincepliltle of irrt'gnhmf les pec iiliar to itself 
which c\en the prescuit s| itjo of decclopimuit of lOngbsh soi let \ is not ahh' eomph'te- 
h to siinnoiint i would recommend the f’it\ of If trod c to be (he lepresenlatice 
locnlitc al)o\e referred to, where an luciirate recoid of luiths and deslhs iipto 
age 15 should he m untamed It is easier to liace sucli a locoicl maintained m an 
iirlmii than m a rural arei Further fairh ac'iiir.ite returns as to age can he ex- 
pected from the people m a ci(\ wheie the level of c dm .it ion is higher than m (he 
rest of (he rc)iintr> Listh tlieCitx of Pa rod a haxinga population of ne irh 100 00(1 
is fsirK representative Such n record has main advant igos of wine lithe fol 
lowing (,wo deserve special mention Vs a mortality table for (he Barocla Stale 
IS to lie me orjior ited in the reiiRiiR Keport of ]<)21, it might be assumed tliat a 
Rtnndnrd lias lieen set for future census rcjinrtsand (bat tlic Paroda Goveiiimont 
would cause Rucli tables to be pulilislicd along with llieir rcjioits at subsccpieut 
ccnsuscR If that be (be ense, tlic table eonstructecl will be cmbndvmg (lie 
experience of (lie State from the beginning to the end of life and fiirlbor (be jiortion 
of the tabic pedammg to the ages of c Inlclhood will be that of (lie epoch under eon- 
fiidcmtion and not one belonging to an antiquated period dovetailed on to a latei 
ex-pcnencc at the advanced ages Sccondl) the death rate among infants and 
eliildren is the barometer by winch the improvement or deterioration m the sani- 
iary conditions of the locality can be nppnnsecl Tf accurate stnimticnl figures 
be collected for births and dcatliR during cliildlioocl, these figures vvonld demons- 
trate wuth more force than wordR, the mnncnco of locality surroundings and clinngod 
sanitar}’’ conditions on the duration of human life 

219. Preparation of Life-table for Females— T liavc, so far, cx-- 
plainccl the graduation and the const nietion of the mortality table for tlic male po 
pidatioii of the Baroda State Am examination of the census return relating to females 
revealed tlie same itregiilantics and inaccuracies noticed m the males return to a 
very highly magnified extent Consequently I thought it unnecessary to subject the 
crude age returns for females to the same independent mvcstigntion as was made 
m tbc case of the male return There was no certainty of secuimg any additional 
accuracy tlicreby Tlic method adopted has been to use the giaduatcd mean male 
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nnmbers Imng at eact age out of a totoJ of f 00 OOit of male population aa a ba^ 
Ime and pew on straight to the graduated female numLeri Imng at each age oat 
of a total of 100 000 of female population The p.iaeagp from the graduated 
mole nmnhors to the gmcluated f male nujabcni at UKlividaal uce* entaDed the 
cakmhitiOQ of the nmuuer of females to 10 000 me lei Ining at each age. For Urn 
pnrpoie I hare compered the mean male and female population coQeeted m raitable 
group* (not necesmiy quinqueimial) to nmuimte a^ moth aa powihle irrrgolantiea, 
thus dednemg the number of femal^ hvmg rorrMpoodmg to lO/WO ranl« m each 
group The epoch under connderatKm gave an orcrogr of 9 101 female Inrth* to 
10 OOO male both*. I then drew a smooth curve a* ftuggeited br the altow mtioa 
at bnrth and atsucccasivc groups The ordmitesof tm* curve gax^ the numlier 
of females to 10 000 malea hnng at each age These numbers appbed to the gradu 
ated mean male population gave the graduated moaii female numbers ot each age 
aa stated olx*ve. ITun method of procedure cLinns an amount of acouraev that 
would have been unattainable if the direct method of procedure ai for mole* luwl 
been adopted. Aa a matter of fact m coses of verj defective and irregular data 
construction of lafe Tables using another well gmdoated talite os a base Imo ha^ 
been very often advocated b\ Actuaries, 


aaa Columni of Alortallty Tnblea Explained— In tho mortnlHv 
Tables appended (Tables C and D) several columns are founiL Column 2 show* the 
numbcrlrvingat age I. These are the numbers that enter upon their xthblrthdav 
out of 100 (KK) chtldrm borm Column 3 gives the numbers dying between ages 
I and i + I Column 4 slioMs mortality percent at sge i. In column fl, we see 
tlie numbers bving lietwecn age* i and v+1 In a coniraunit} supported liy 100 000 
I irths these would be the nunil^crn recorded at ago i lait birthday were a census 
taken m the rruddlo of am \ear Column 0 shows the mimbers bMng above age x. 
This n the population aged i □ndnlxj\r that 100 000 1 irt hi would support These 
numljcrB are ot taine<l lr\ ad Img the numlrra m Onl 5 from the bottom upwards. 
The number* In column (0) are ol tamed at the earlv ages up to 13 1 } integration. 
Beyond ago 13, the number in edamn 6 against age x n the anthmetic mean be- 
tween the numlicrs bring at ages x and x -I- 1 

aai Comparative Expectations of life at Decennial Ages — 1 
have prcpare<l below a comparative tabular stat ment of the expectation of life at 
decenmaj ages for tlie Bombov Proidency a^ de<lure<l from the results of 1001 oml 
lOll ( ensuses and for the Jlaroda Btate a detlotcd fn tn my mvcitigaticms, wiU 
the allies for hoigland ] rrpared fn ni the Censuses i f 1001 and 101 1 (Knghih Idle 
Tables Nos, 0 and 7) 
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222 Conclusions Detlucctl therefrom— Tlie infoivntc to bo gatlicrcd 
from llie iibt)\o bt itomoni iv (b.it (he e\i)oita(uin of life as dcrUicod now ib sonic- 
wlial lower linn liu( of (he homba\ Ih'esideiu \ for 10(11 andlOll llsbemg lower 
(Inn 1011 IS obvioin Ibif 10()| niori diti ial>lo was ])i-ei).mHl b> < onibining the 
returns of ibsl ISOl ind I'Ull gi\ing double weight to the ISOI rcluin The 
del ule Ibsl-lhOl w is fn'e fnun f nuines and peslilenies to siuh an evtcnl that all 
the Indnu I’lDV nil es ^how ed \ei\ luge nineases at the i ensus of 1801 Con- 
sequent i\ the i oiiibui uion of IS'H leiisus leturn w ith the it timis of 1881 and 1001 
•-erted to oliblerite to a \ei\ tin, it extent tlie elTects of tlie great famine of 1800- 
1000 In the a\er.ige niorl ibtt tabh that 1 have lonstnuted 1 ha\e used the 
101 1 return .n a lonip vratueh heiltln one 'I his return as obs(>i\od at the opening 
of this luenioi.indom n no' sudi a ])rosperous ind hap))\ monl as to clinnnate 
isuupleteK the t lints of inliuen/„i and ])1 igiie of the last dec ulc though their 
elTetls hate lueii niiii nil od n ima )i ns ])ossili](> Iftir .igo ">0, the c\])ecla1ion 
of hfe for I'dl {15 irod 1 State) t d^es a imddhnti tonrse between lliose of 1001 and 
lull 1 eing greuer llian tint of I'lOl and less tlnn tint of 1011 This is perhaps 
due to tin epnlnnii of miluen/a h n ing sp( i iall\ \ n tmii t d the i otilhful and adult 
ipes when it w vs \on \iruleiit as has Item unde out b\ tlie in\es|igaliom of the 
Uegistiii (oaural of Dirilis md JHath- laiglmd and Wales 'Die figures of 
1 uglantl are gi\m not onK 1< loiitpari tite value of a life iii liidii with that of n 
hfe in laighiiid it tin sann igt Imt aSo to liring home to tin mind of theludiaii 
what ])otint fai tors eood I biiiute samt ii.en uni tint hod of living ait m prolonging 
theduntion of lift But a nnnpinson nnv la iiistiliited Iietween the progression 
of the rates of inort dilv in laiglmd and tlnm jirogre sjon m India at siutcssne 
t'ptrtlis laiglish Life 'lalih 0 slmws the ritis of morl ditv that prevailtd 

during tin 10 veir^ IsOl to looo No 7 during the 10 veurs 1001-1010 and No S 
during the Ihtve vt irs I'llo 1012 \ (ompiri-on of tin* lates of morlalitv of 

these three t ihh s slmws tint Life I'abh N<i 7 mdiiates lighter niort ditv both 
for miles and feiii.iles linn does Life T ibh Nti o \gani Life lablcNo 8 whnh 
|s of the most meni d ite shows a detided mipiovi'iiient on Ko 7 Thus it n 
(liimed thert ire imunllv II , T'’’ ni ih's ainl Is "itii females saved in the ])opula 
tion of haiglaiid md Walt's itttwim the age-- <tf 7 and 80 bv the fall in the rite 
of mortalitv which took place in tJie jn nod Is'i] to 1000 md the period 1010 to 
1012 

It IS Hither uufortmnte that m Iinliu wc an' not able to show sueh an mi- 
provmient in tin* riUs of nn»rtali1v’ as tmn aclvamos \ tomparisoii of the rates 
of niort ibtx fornnlcs n i circling to iiiv taliie with (hose of llardv aiulAckhind slniwh 
(omitting apch upto '20 as not being completolv tnistwortliv witli all the tliiee) 
that the nile of niort ilitv as indualtcl hv niv table tikes a imddling course be- 
tween those of llardv and Viklainlfrom age 20 to age 11 llaiclv’h (able showing 
I superior (h ss( r) rale bet w ('Oil tin se ages Betwec'ii ages ■]] and 01 the rate, of 
mortalitv hliowii bv mv lalile are gieilei than those ctf both llardv and Aikland 
15ut Ai kl ind's table w lin li at age 20 sliowa i rale of niort ditt beivin than tint of 
llardv, beats (gets lo'^s than) llardv s rate at age 10 and cnntimies to show a sti- 
penor rate iij) to the e\iiTimlv of life 'I'lie lates anordiiig to mj table gel be- 
tween those of Aikhmd md Hard} at ige lit and c cintmne to oc c up^ a imddlmg 
position almost to the' end of life It i innot iheiefoie bo chumc'd foi Tndiu and 
for Baroda bt ite along with it, that the rates of nic)rtnbt\ have been improving with 
the march of time, III (lie same uiujinhfied wav as Ims been rhmiic'd foi England 
One of the s(.\(ral olijer is m rnnsinn ting i mmlalil^ talilo will he met, if the 
causes that liring about excessive nioilalitv me piojioil) tiaced and lomcdinl mea- 
surcH taken for the unproxement of the death rate among t,he population 

It might liore be oliserv'ed m jiassing (hat llicrc is a great sociological interest 
in the constnutiou of a nmitality laltlc Tables can be coustniclcd fiom the 
c\])crienccs of peojile following a leit.un occupation to invest igaie liovv far that 
particular occupation is eondticivc to tlie jirolongation or lapid dotcuoration of 
iiuman life Similarly the cxpeiicncc of the jicoplc mliahiting a ])ar(icular locality 
may be made the basis of an mvestigition witli a view to find out tlie salulnitv' 
of that locality Again a table may be constructed from the slntiMics collected 
among widows only A comparison of the lates of mortality and cx])ccta(ion8 of 
life as shown by that table with those from a table relating to mairicd women will 
throw much light on one of tlie most vexed questions m India— w’idow remarriage 
Such a comparison will icvcal how far forced widow'hood (apart fiom Die los 3 °m 
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ntan power rt entoila for the natwo) and their unhappy rtate of mirnl affect thor 
longBvrt) 

333. Reaaon for adhertns; to Hardy t Method— lly method* have 
not deported from tho« of Sir Oeom Hardy except for graduahon wlxre I have 
os obacrrotl before adopted the modem Btatutical method of gn»dQiitK«i 1 \ fro- 
quency carve*. The reaaona for adoptmg the tnmn method* os Hardy ha\o been 
given by Mr AcldnntL Mr Acklocd say* — 

n*Ting regard to Mr Hardy wide and exceptma] eipeiieneo ia matters rdatmg to 
Indian Mortabty and to ha nniivaDed ability in all qtaatow inrolnnp the adjokfanoit and 
gradaalwQ o( life tiLlea rt n not pethapa mrprtMiig thrt I hnve not *ecn my way to Imptwe 
upo theae method or rather to rarr them m tT recti oc* nHeh might or nu^drt not he m the 
tjattiro of mproyemeiiU. The nature ol the m crttgatkai wa* aho bkIi tint haring regard to 
theaT4ilahkidata,and rapmalJv toth Lnown defeet m the Ilegt<Tatinn rUtwtlrv httle or »o 
hotrvma left to the lEndamental methotb to he loOowril thioojdtout the mrentigadoo. It 
•eimed alwj nn*t dffciraUe that the methods d pted 00 the pnryat oeeauon iionhl iu4 irejit 
bciti aleolutely nreerarr dqjart materiall fr^ tho*e 1 pted 1 y 31 Ilaolr 1 order that 
the taboUr rerolu mjgl t oorenieotlr he comparei 

334 Conclusion- In cohclosKm I with to add timt when I aprml to do 
this wort I Iiad no idea of the magnrtodo of the taat before mr A* one who wua 
jost then preparing for the degree of ^ Auwciato Iiwtrtnte of \ctuanea” I thoaght 
that the nicthoda wonld closdy follow those, that one met with while prrpormg 
for tlie above degree. That la to any theee methods presumcil that the <lata are 
correct without thone nregulantiea mherent to nil popolation re tarns. MTien 1 
found that I ehoutl have to proceed by a quite different method winch I had 
then only imperfectlv atudied I found the encouragement awl courteay shown 
to me by Mr H \ Jluhcrjen B.A. (Oxun) Cenau* Supermtendent for Baroda State 
of no anmll \alac. Sir deorpo Hanly a memo and Jlr \cUand * Beport were 
then tlto onl) matcnala ayoilalde. ^mce then I hn\r had accee* to a nuM of 
yalimlde knowfcdgo whwh had before lieen a doxsl door to me U that time It 
IS pleamot to fc«, how IDumiJiating and •apgeJrtiiT I found mr discussiona with 
Hr S, ^ ilukeriea. HTicn I offer my thanha to him, I lo ao with the fuUkm whslge 
tliat tbe\ give but a poor and inadequate cxpretwion to the feelings of gratitude 
that nromnt them. I ahali a]wa\i chenali the Itappicet memory of my a wa btl n 
with hun m the Ccn*u9 OIRco. I alao feel grateful to Ute floyemment of IIis High 
nea* tlio ilahamja Gnetwad for ha\dng given me the ojiportmiit} to do this im 
oortont worL. 

L S \ \ID\ANATHA\ mji., 

vlaiocw/c inMiiuic ]f Icirninn Ijjniiom 
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CHAPTER VI 

SEX 

PART I 

General Observations 

STATISTICAL DATA 


Subject 


Sex bj Admimslratn’c Divisions 
,, „ Tnlukns 

edited Tovtis 

General Proportioas of tbo Fcxes b\ Natural Dnusions (Four Ccnmiscs) 
Number of Icmales per 1,000 Males by Ago and religion (Tbreo Cen 
suscs) 

Number of Females per 1,000 Males bj Age and Locality 

Number of Females x>er 1,000 Sbxlcs b> costo 

Actual number of births and deaths by sex (Three decades) 

Number of deaths by sox and ago (selected j ears) 


Irapcnal 

vn 


TABLES 


State 

Subsidiary 

Yl 


yji 

I 


rr 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


225 Reference to Statistics — Impenal Table I gives the sex distnbu- 

tion. of tbe population by administrative divisions In tbe State Table I printed 
at tbe end of tbe volume of Imperial Tables, similar figures are given for talukas 
In Imperial Tables IV and Y, tbe sex distnbution of tbe urban population is shown 
Imperial Table ITI (and its correspondmg State Table ■\T;) give statistics regarding 
tbe age-cbstribution of tbe population by sex Similar figures for selected towns 
are shown m State Table VII Subsidiary Tables I-IV are prepared from Impenal 
Table Subsidiary Tables V and AT are compiled from figures supplied by tbe 

Samtary Department 

226 Scope of the Chapter — At tbe last census, a great deal of space of 
tbe Chapter on Sex lu tbe different reports as given to tbe consideration of the 
imputation by certam foreign critics of tbe Indian Census, notably von Mayr, on 
tbe accuracy of tbe sex return These cntacs took tbe sex ratio of Western Europe 
(where there is an excess of females over males) as tbe standard and accounted for 
the contrary phenomenon in India by tbe reason that special social circumstances, 
such as Purdah, operating here, resulted m so many cases of wfiful concealment of 
females from the census schedule as to turn tbe scale, from an excess m reabty, 
to a defect of females m tbe returns These arguments were carefully exammed 
at tbe last census and sborni to be unsound It was shown that tbe Western Europe 
ratios should not be necessanly taken as tbe standard to which Indian sex propor- 
tions should conform Eurtber tbe elements of race and social customs operated 
towards a greater mascubmty at birth than m Europe and this initial advantage 
was enhanced m this country m tbe later ages by tbe greater neglect of female 
bfe and tbe greater Iiabibty to death, owmg to tbe universabty of mamage and tbe 
penis of cbild-beaiing, of women dming their adolescent and adult periods of life 
For these reasons it may be presumed that this particular bogie set up by these cntics 
IS now laid This Chapter vull therefore be only secondarily concerned witbmvesti- 
gatmg tbe accurac}’ of tbe return Part I wiU give a general exposition of tbe 
census figures Part 11 will give tbe mam results of tbe special enqmnes made mto 
tbe size and sex constitution of families and tbe question of comparative fertibty 

227 Accuracy of the Return— Tbe general rebabibty of tbe re- 
turn will be considered a little more closely while tbe figures regardmg sex ratios by 
age are taken up Here it may be said bnefly that tbe sex return at each census 
shows greater accuracy than before In tins census a much larger number of Musal- 
man teachers of local experience were entertained on tbe census staff as enumerators 
and supervisors than on previous occasions Besides, with each succeedmg census, 
tbe people’s suspicion regardmg tbe object of tbe undertaking becomes less and 



1&4 


cHAPrra n— pj^ i — oexebil obseevattoxb 


Icea. W ith tb© greoter ijrcead of education, there la much more of co-opcrotion of 
all clajnc*. The fe*n regarding the omuaion of female* are therefore prcmndlef*. 
\VhQteTer prejudice rroarding the entry of unmamed gnl* of nnblle age* may 
hare rwolted m the itdaficatjon of age and civil eoaditwn retama, there a 
little groond to Btupect that any each femaka irere acttmlJy omitted from the 
return*, Expreae matructioni were however given to aH the cettnia etall to be 
especially careful that no ench omiaerjouB occorred to \Thate the peneral accutaej 
of the retums. Special tostmg of the entne* on thi* Bcore wai partiDularfy enjoined 
on all Cenius Supeinaora and other Buperior inipechng atoff 

338 Sex Rfltio In the State and Natural Divliloni— Of the total 
population in the State there are 93^ female* 
to I 000 male*, or m other word*, per 1 000 
female*, them la a male eirett of 73 The 
maaculmity m India as a whofe a less than thu 
State but it M higher in Bombay Prendeucy 
neneraUy and the neighbouring diftncta of 
Bntuh Gujarat. In ^Madras the female* am 
aotuallT in exeem, whilo m the States of 3Iy*oro 
and Hyderabad the situation tend* more 
townnli SCI eipiahty than in this State. In 
the mnrgm are alw given for the sate of 
compuriaon, the rex rotioa of certom countrk* 
of U estem Europe, 
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In tho accompanvmg map the vanationi m sex proportion* aro ihown m the 

ddlerent port* 
of the State u 
calculated on 
the actual 
popu lati on 
Boroda Prant 
or Central 
Gnjarat (ex 
cluaivo of the 
City) show* 
the higheet 
proportion of 
moieeintb 8S6 
female* to Q 
t ho u land 
males. B’hh 
the City the 
female proper 
ti n h farther 
fowcmltoST) 
South Gujarat 
with 090 fe- 
male* |>er 
1 UOO male* 
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aboTra the nearest apjiroaeh to c<jnahty of pn portftsi*. 

Influence of Localit> on Sex Ratio*— Pnoii fheexocnrorot f 
foureen'ia'n ai shewn In ^li^plury Tal le 
I itapjicarathattheonlrr f nat iral divl 
n n^aceonlmg to the pn portion of femoVt 
Mti wme Nnith ( ujamt hai olwar* the 
hti:Itetjn>j rtsme ff^aWln tbeeofnmn 
nitr f II snl IrNirlh Gujarat K thu 

aadaniK ntral ( ajanit in tl^ mJrratatnl 

Irrr TLe^ratKX arr ba"Al hnwerer si 
artual jiopul tKnar 1 1 not tal-e *ernniit 
of tl li turl it,„ fjef ref n ictatrin. 
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purpose it IS necessary to get nd of this factor and calculate on the natural popula- 
tion of thfe divisions It is only in tins census that figures regarding the natural 
opulation of the different pants are available Calculating the figures on this 
asis, we have, as in the margm, a slightly different order to that obtained from 
c onsideration 

of the actual rR.c>poFcnoN or the. £>E5Cc.* 

population (NAxuRAu population; 

K a t h lawad 
from the 
pomt of view 
o f natural 
p o p u 1 ation 
has the lowest 
female ratios 

From the 
consideration 
of these pro- 
portions 1 1 
appears that 
locality has 
some mflii- 
ence in the 
d e t e rinma- 
tion of sex 
proport 10 ns 
As Sir Alex- 
ander Barnes 
pomted out in his India Report of 1891 — 

A renew of the whole field of statistics resulting from the Census inquiries seems to 
afford ground for the following deductions, which however are not put forward for the present 
as more than conjectural The ratio of females to males takmg the whole population m exis- 
tence at one time, has a tendency to bo higher along the coast or within the influence of sea- 
air, to an extent beyond what can be accounted for merely by the temporary absence of a 
certam number of males at sea It runs higher, too, in hilly tracts, as a rule, than on the 
plains, and it seems to be depressed by a dry and hot climate, particularly if accompanied by 
a considerable range of temperature ” 



To mvestigate the truth of this statement, it is necessary to examine the vary- 
mg figures of sex proportions m areas 

withm the State which are on the sea Proportion of fo 

coast or near the sea, m hilly and Name of tract males to i,ooo males 

forested tracts, m dry ramless belts 

with sandy soil and in the rest of the Soa Coast areas 009 

plam country The margmal statement 95J 

gives the sex proportion of these differ- All other areas except city 902 

ent parts of the State The sea coast 

areas mclude the Okhamandal Prani and the talukas of Kodmar, Navsari and 
Gandevi The hilly and forested areas comprise the Ram tract and Mangrol, 
Dhan and Khambha Mahals The dry belt comprises the whole of Kadi Prant, 
with the exception of the Trans-Sabarmati, and that portion of Amreb Prani not 
mcludedm the above categones The margmal ratios calculated as they are on the 
actual population have to be further smoothed by reference to disturbing factors 
such as migration and race The dry belts have, as we have seen in the discussion 
on Movement of Population, gamed through imgration which being mainly with 
contiguous areas have brought over an excess of females If the figures of natural 
population for this area were available, the sex ratio would have been doubtless 
lowered from 969 As we find from Subsidiary Table I, m Kathiawad, which is 
largely mcluded m the dry belt, the sex ratio m natural population is only 868 as 
against 934 m the actual population Similarly m North Gujarat, the figures for 
natural population are lower than for the actual In the last class which mcludes 
all BarodaPra?it and that part of the Rasti tiact which is not near the sea, the mam 
influence operative is not locality, hut perhaps race or social enviromnent Apart 
from these disturbmg circumstances, however, it seems true that propinqmty to the 
sea and, to a less extent, the existence of lulls and forests, tend to lessen the pro- 
portion of males m the absence of other neutralising factors 
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CHAPTER VI — PAST 1 — OEXEtLLL OBSETIVATIOXB 


3^ Influence of Race on Sex Rntlos-On the Ttied qae*tioo of kx 
mncH niu been wrrtten but most mnien seem to egrec tint race u an important 
f<ictor on mascolmity at hmtli and tberjee on tbe lei ratio of tie popizlation- Tbe 
qoestjon of ethnic elements b Gnjarat is another problem bmtlmg 'with dtffi 
^bes. Tbe preaent composite Gnjarati popolation m the rrsolt of the mtemm 
turn of vonouj ethnioil stmbs. Bat nraamr there are three mam elements obser 
Table There is the Aiyo-Indic or Aiyo-l^vidian strum which m cornpneod m 
tbe Brahmans and Vanias. The B<^hic or ScTtho-DraTidjan element looms 
laigelj m the Rajjmt and Kanbi porolatton and also amongst the ilaratha immi- 
giants from the lieccam The KoiisSeprr#ent a little Bypat admutaiT with the 
abongmal element and are mtermediato between the Bnjpats and the Forest 
tnbea who are predommantlj- aboriginal (perhaps Kolanan or Dravido-lvolanan) 
in descent. The rest of the ITmda population nj a composite group into which 
all the elements baye come '\Iu»lmanj again are divxled into two serf tons — 
those with foreiOT strab and local conrerts who belong m respect of ethnk pecu 
lianties to their iUndn congeners. In the mnrgra a statement is given which gives 

tbe sex ratioa lor the diS^nt 
ethnical elementi In stoilybg 
theso proportions the factor of 
migrttlon must also bo taken 
bto accotmL The Peytho-Bra 
vidtaD elements contnm Mara 
thai who are mostly Berm-perma 
nent and thereforo thw aei 
ratio shows proponderanco of 
mules. Bmiilar rs tbe case with 
illiisalrroina with fortipn strain 
Tbe local converts on tbe other 
hand suffer throngh rmigratKin 
which didermtiates mostlv 
malos. All the elements show greoter or less cross breeding — tbe porrst 
itram is proboblv amoogit the Aryo-Indic castes at one eml and the altonginal 
tribes at tho other In wth the sections tbe female ratio is high- Cenerajlr U 
may be stated thot the theory that masmlmitv m rtuwsl 1 ) cross-breeding receives 
some support from these flgmes, Thu theory wss set up br ilcears. Lewrs who 
based their concloslona on the birth returns for the decado 188t 1803 b Buenos 
Urea. 2Ir 8. do Jasfncbsld with moro extensive material nl hw comniaial 
condodes that this theory M not prortc For tbe present, tbereforr the question 

must bo relegated to tbe large nnraber of those icrr which the restricted natnre 
of nmtenal renders an) dcflmto conoltmon unsafe If I mav haianl a personal 
opinion it is that tho eficct of cross-breeding on tho mascuGnr^ of the olT«J»nng 
probably depends on the natnre of tbe croea, and that H may T>e either norttli-e 
negative or nentrsL At any rate the Baroda Cgurra aeem to indicate that the 
gnmtcr and more obvioas b the crow, tho higher is the nmscnbnity 

The question of tbe mciilence of race is further complicated for lodtan b 
vestigatoTS bv tbe fact that the birth retumfl do not show race and that tho ara 
Ivm has to be dependent on rensas figures only Conclasions rrganluig mae- 
cnlmrty boaed on cenaus retumi are niLsofe for tho popalathin retumetl 
at a census is the resultant of many fnetois h*«d« 1 Irth such as 

the nrcumstoncea of enTTToonjent and physical corxlitKais that have influ 
enced Fumval It is bteresting to see however that the factor of race re ml mes 
with loealrty to nune the female proportion b Foolh t ujarst whD in C ntrsi 
( ujorat, the population of which coswits larrely of ‘^ytho Drandians amf <Jfu 
aslmans srith foreign strain race an I tbe Kwml rt mpJei hai'e neutralc'Cd whatever 
eflrethiemhiy atKl rlunate might have had touanU raiwig the proportion of female^ 
\pain the ter proportions of the Itrai titan or almrbinal element pee fon»l f f 
specnlatnia. Vs we shall learn later the sb of (he ationgiria] famiiv t tebtivel 
larger than that of the general pojmbl km andithab mt rmting tliat feoeraDr 
speaking th hrgefth sieeoffaroilv the hi I r is tl pruj irlhm 4f tnak This 
ntrum tatvre t srther with the welf-known foci (Lot a high degree of pn*ltr ctvrsi 
i always attendr^I with a low ratio f suniral m v nerestitate a iir Martm 
po<ntetiout in tbe Lentral Ihoimce Beport 4 IPII either th t vr| tpoietit 4 

Tie K Jh ‘ le. wvU-*. Lil» Tlee sr- reet-u T l-ol thm- *ie 

*. «Lo<ert fnm e»l.T list tier .A* L»« jisrl. 
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nn cnlinnccd ^ownl in'^tinct or a liigl' ])roportu>n of \\oincn or bolli factors co-oxibtr* 
inrr buch cliarictcnstit nnphto\oKc is part of the (lc\olopinciit of a kuulretl 
people and become fnnlh assoiutcd with race 

231 Proportion of the Sexes in different Religions— The abo\c 
u*'Sion rcs^anlmg race inav nii^e the que^lioii wJjether tlie sev ratios lu llic 
diffcn^nt relii^^ons and cisle^ throw am bglit on the pioblcni It nupht l)c at once 
itcd ]iowo\er tliat figures In religion arc no guide The sox ratios of Hindu and 
\ninn 4 snrtions of the aborigines for instance are almost identical— 05 S and 975 
rcspe<tncl\, showing that religion ha^^ had no direct influence Amongst Hindus 
ami Mimilnuin< the range indicated m the preceding paragraph is so large lint 
\n\ theoriMnc on the <co\o of religion 1^ out of the quesiion Subsidiarv Table 
ll the ‘icx nuns In age and rolitzion bulnidnrv 1\iblo 111 gnos similar 

hgiires for the difTerenl duiMoin The onU point of interest is to tomparo the ‘^ex 
ra^tio^ for rehgioin in tins Mato with goner il Indii ratio<^ Tlie companson 
with Indian ligures enables ns in tlie ati^me 
of figiiros for naiuril jiopulalion !>} jehgiom 
to in '^mic measure liow far tlic so\ ratals 
m tins bt lie are influenced b\ tlic factor of 
nugrition The Musilrnans of tlie btale o/un 
tribute a ccnmdcrible portion of onr male enu- 
grints, ^nd thus the fern de ritio for that ndigion 
)s mther liighcr in l)ic State than m India as 
a wlmle I nns and Par^-is of the State ‘•end 
out a large proportion of their ablc-hcubcd 
aonth (nuunh miles) to ‘icek tlieir fortunes m 
*t rule and other onleqinsc 'Fhe Kadi 7 Vc;;// lams 
are p irticnl ir suHeroi^ 111 this res])ect and among 
them females are in excess of miles The Xa\Min Parsis show also indication 
of migration «cnousl\ difTorcntintmg luiamst males among them the jiroportion 
of women to 1 000 men l>emg is ingh as The (’hnsimns hue a higli male 

ratio here than m Indii genemlh due douhtlo^'' to tlie large immigrant Christian 
popuhtion (whieh is predoniitmntlv male) in (he (htx The Hindu Vrsas show a 
\er3 low proportion of fern ties Imtli Jrcre and in India 'J'lic Iiaroda Ana bamajists 
are largeh immigrants of the stmi permanent t^qlO Hut genenill) it linppens 
tliat con\orsion to \n usm 1 ikes pla< e m ndnll age amongst ortlmdox families 
wlio^e men folk follow the wa\s of nfonn, wlnlc the womenkmd tontimio to tread 
the old traditional pith The \nnmsts and Hindus sliow othei influontos than 
migration — po'^sihly race \niongs! the foimer tin* Haroda Slate Animists sliow a 

larger ]>ropoit ion of the \no-Indi( admixture— winch diflorontmtos igamsl females 
than in India as a whole The Hindus of the St ite c ontam a largo Sc ^ Hue element 
wluc h fa\ours nmstnbiutN 
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iSnb'^idinr) Tal)lp II gi\cs cnni])iirn(i\c ratios per loligion for llie last tliroo 
censuses The Hindu proportions seem sta- 

tiouar} show ing that the solcc ti\p iiinuciK c of rn.imrtion m ft-mnic 

cpideiiiK s and fainino has hcen nioie or less to i.ikki nmiM 

iKMitraliscd 1 j} the effect of migration The iWi^ion 
Jliisaliinn figures tell more or less the siiuc mu mn 1021 

tile The .Iniiis show almost progressne in- 
crease of the female proportion iiidit at mg con- iiinilii n^n (111) 1)27 

tmued and inorensmg dram (hrniigli inigra- Muwimnn iiw inn nJi 

t ion on tlic male population 'JlicAmimsts fn'm'’"' 0',{ HSj 

ulio ]ia\e heon least afieetcd hy migration 1 

sliou progressive increase m tlic proportion of their males Possibh this 
(ircumstmicc has sonic ohsuirc relation with race, social habits and nutrition 
'J'hcir progrossne Ilindmsation lias had no apprccinhlo results ducctly hut the 
/diangc m their mode of Imng that tins invokes may have led to the greater pre- 
domuinnce of males ainongst them Then greater concentration in cramped 
village sites may have led to a higher death rate amongst their wonieiiKind 
This IS suggested only ns a tentative h)T)otlicsi 8 , hut, the (picstion doseivcs a closer 
study than tins Ileport can afford to give 

232. Proportion of the Sexes amongst Castes— The caste piopoi- 
tions of sexes are more valuable to the social student, m that they throw a moio 


Possihl} this 
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10 S CHAPTIlb VI — PAHT I — OEXBtAI. OBSERVATIOXl 

direct on nice and coinlmed with occnpatwn help in the itndy of the mflaence 
of envirormaent In the margin, the »ex 
mtKW of the difierent enates aminged actor 
ding to the plan ex^ned in the prevwtii 
chapter (pam. 104) are appendetL The 

E oardi and actora, tradeta, the 
artiaana, personal eerranta, earlv 
ind unclean caatei have a higher 
proportioii of female* than the generai popn 
latton. ^ hilst amongit the others, the 
wntcri oonmiting brgelv of Prabhu* an 
immigrant communitv inow a preponde- 
rance of males; tho mihtaiy and dorainant 
groep# (Hajpnta, ITogheri, Ifarathas and 
other*) appear also to diScrentiate agnmst 
female* and amongit the agncultururta, 
tho women are in senom defect MTierevet 
ocoupatioaa or aocial infloencea impoae efeclunon upon women, there the female 
rabo 1 * low The maigm collect* nguie* for aome of those caites. Jti»po«fljle 
that amongit tbeoe caatea, there may be a ten 
denoy to conceal mformation about femalea. 
But it 1 * hardly Utely that thu tendency ahould 
have taten the fonn of totally dclodmg their 
record m the achednle. On tho other hand that 
there u a deficiency of female* amongit thc*e 
commmutiei la notanous, Ooo of the common 
e*t oomplamt* with Rajput and Lowa Patldar 
fomiLie* u tho kch of eh^lo bnde* for their 
bova. Companion wdth the proportkma for 
lOII ehowi on the whole a me m the proper 
bon of women* The fall amongst the Wagher women must bo duo to tho influenia 
epidemio which played attch havoo with female live*. Another factor amongit 
thc*e group* where seclonon of women operate* ii their decided tendency to neg 
lect female life. In the unclean ca*te* and tho tribe* of aboriginal deicent 
the female proportion n*c* m tb« latter riioo probably arcoanta for the pbeno- 
bv initially advantaging tho femalo at birth 11 ith the former ft h posalWr 
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under nounshment which difTcrenbates agauut male* m the long rtm. Amongst 
tho labouring clasa, tho women Bharo m the hnrd worh of tbnr roon foil and this 
haa a dclotcnou* effect on their live*. 1 ety few women m these itrafa are long 
lived. 


333, Variation In Sex Ratio In Natural Population— hrom the« 
cotwhlemlKm* a* afiectmg aei proportion* a* 
diicloitcd in tho actual pcrpolabon we may turn 
again to nataral populabon to aeo how the lei 
ratio ha* vaiwd ilnce ISOl It will bo uoticod 
that m that cenims, tbe proportioua calculated 
on the two base* were tieailv the uuDe In 1001 
the natural population disclosed a much bigber 
proportion of femalei than the renauicd nopub 
bon J'roltaMr the reason / r this war that tbe 
fammcrcsultnlmeenirtnl )*v ofpnpubtmntbreogh 
death and migriti tu Fanmie* select nuiall^ 
odreraelr to mole*, for they bre a more a/lventiiroui life of toil ami hardship ami 
are mote expwd to it than female* who wlthth iriopc nor power* of pbi-iical 
endurance locrumb le* ea Hr to itarration and m m>mie dt^re«s. There was 
•Iso the eflectrfeniigrutmn which m IWl *1 we bare *1 re julr estimated rrsalle<I 
10 a los* of 81 (HK) person This loss was mainl) of slietl men who left their 

families and went al nu 1 in scarrh of blmur n< th the* rouse combmnl to n»»e 
tbe f male ratH from DOO top Ob tool hince that Tear fammes having tbimwd 
awoTtheeml of lif there w* a high *an ital rale Thelmlh lorrrase*! bnngirg 
wrifh it a prrpoTol raner d miles. / psletnic 1 1 rnabru in ItH^ awl pLigtJe hi 
loot atvl imwonl ilifferenti ie»l ap m/t femalei an*l tl e remit »a that hi tf cen 
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‘:u‘? of 1911, Ihc fc'unlo proportion ag.im dwiiullotl down to 027 in tlic natural 
population In tlio aitual pojnilalion the fcc\ ratio was also about tlic same, 
hoc iu«e •Ithougli mmiigrants me rcMsod parlitularh from contiguous areas, bringing 
in exeC'" of foinalo^’, cinicrrants to rcniiotcr countries began to swell in niiinbcrs 
and tli!^ nie\nt \ drain inainlv on the male ]iopul‘it ion rracticall} therefore the 
M'X ratio 111 the censured figures c orn'sjionded with the pro]iortion3 tiiUiilated oil 
the nitiiral popiilition In 1021, the ceiiMi^ed figures showed a higher ratio foi 
foni.dcs, although m the mitiinl pojmlation the fcinalcs figure less m proportion 
th in wh it was the case ton Aoirs pre\iousb The last decade, us we ha^e seen, lias 
hronghl to tins St etc the largest Inlaiue m migrilion that has e\er happened m 
(he umsus eri this gam Ins h ipiiened mosth m lontigiioiis areas cq , Katliia- 
wad and the not result has he on loss m men hut gum in women, as contiguous 
migntion usuallv eonlaiiis i jiropondoranec of foinalcs Since 1911, while the 
gciienl pojnihuion Ins giined In t 9 per cent, and the males lune increased by 
1 2 per cent the fomakb hv\e added to (hen niimher hj o per eent 'J'lms the 
fcin lies ha\c iiareised m jirojiortimi to (ho ]io]nilation since 191 1 Exchidmg the 
fictor of niiention howe\or. and taking onlr (he natural population into account 
we s<‘c the ratio cirnpjjmc from ti27 to 922 'J'liis n due cxclusncK to the scIccIim* 
infiiicnce of ojudcmiis winch are achorse to females 


cuhnit> rvt 1 irlh* 


23 ^ Comparison wJtli Vital Statistics — Jvliminalujf; Oic factor of 
znignition we are en to lon^uler in 
tlic eiltil of Die rc‘^j>c(tne Inrth aiul deatli rates 
on tlic ])rn]>t)r{ion of tlic sexes It is well Known 
tint more nmle Inrtlis happen tlmn female all 
o\cr the w(»rlfl In tins Si itc, the experience of 
three (let (»f \ it il n'gistration ^ngge^is tint 
there are from SOO to SMO ftmiale hirlhs to 1,000 
nnlc c \erv mat T iking the latest expenence as 
being the most relialile, SOO fenmh* birlln to 1 000 
male would mean n nnMiiliiut\ of 1,1 2 1 'Jhis 
inav he eomjiarc'd to the exptriem e of otlier 
proMiues of India ^Jhc high ma''(uliml\ it 
lurf h, if the hirth returns are to he trusi^Mb n most 
significant 'llie Mid st itisiics fnr the }Ioml)a\ 

President} for lOOl-lO gaAc^ J,0s0ns tlie rate of mastulmilA 
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high nmsnilmit} 'J he prcdommanl lufitoru strain in the cthmtal composition 
of the Gnjnrui ])t»puIation is (lujar , and tins also appears m the Punjab uul furtlicr 
West Tiic masfulinit} thertforc of the three areas uppearb to correspond 


Apart from tlie rpicslion of r u e, the Mtal statistics sliow some eorrespondem c 
with the results of the (cnsus ^I*hc 


marginal statement compares tin 
proportion of females of the n itui d 
population in each c onsus smre 1801 
with tlic proportion of births and 
dcitlisof the sexes in tlic Mtal 
statistics of the three decades ft 
will he seen (hat (he proportionate 
birtli and dcaili r lies of the dificrcnt 
decades arc generally wlmt would bo 
expected to produce the sex ratios 
m the natural population In 3 001, 
when the sex ratio showed an m 
creased proportion for females, the 
Vital figures disclosed female ad- 
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vantage, 1 c , a grcatei loss tlirougli natural causes amongst the males tlmn amongst 
tlic females In 1911, tins advantage was lost by tlio females The i)ro])or- 
tion of female deaths was far more than in the previous decade, which more tlmn 
made up for the rise in the proportion of female births In 1921, the rise in the 
proportion of female deaths was even higher, leading to a further depression of 
the female ratio m the natural population 


*Tnkcn from Mr S do Jastrzchski's paper, Sex Ratw at Birlh 
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335- Sex proportion In VIUI occurrence* in Urban and Rural 
Area* — Id thi* coDoeebon rt la useful to compare the aex proporboo amoopst birth* 
m urban and rural ireaA. In urbAn area* there are 012 fe^e birth* to * thouamd 
male m the rural *r6« the corrcspondiDg proporbon a 8S0 Thu* there Is greater 
tnaaculimtv at berth m rural areas. Jletsra. J ^ and C J Lewis arc quoted by 
Ur Jistaebski to have collected otKiugh data to proA*® the tbe*« that orb^Bi 
bon lower* maecuThuty The ear proport jod in urban and rund areas iowtrer 
grre the reverse result* — there being greater m**culiiirtv m town* os wc have 

econ m para, 00 But tha U 
MUrinwt of course due to the effect 

yfirotrmmi* of immigTBttoo of male* to 

town* for eeaaotml mdustne* 
Bn] OT {qj. ggjjj permanent re 
sdence. To oomporo the 
r/wr to-f Boroda figurcfl with Jfr 

liSI lira Jaatnehda s iita, I append 

inri inn a marginal Btatemcnb In 

lil^ ijS I\cstem countries and m 

Ameiaca, premunably the 
advance of drfliKitKm has 
led to the Hpread of eocial and commonal utDitica to the remoterst port*, and 
there the ehansetenstro contmBt between viUago and totm that exists m Indb a 
iHDt seem The country dutnet*, the populabon of which la often }«dly f«l show a 
greater cxcoe* of moles at birth than towns, where condiUons of life are easier 

336 Proportion of the Sexes at different age periods — mar 

now note the proportwnsof 
the sexes at varloos ago per 
Kxls. In the margin nro given 
JuTuir* tha death rate* averaged 

from the decade a experience 
per aelcctod age groups* U 
will bo froen tberofrom that 
1^1 uutinl a<Ivant*ge at 

uoN birth u kwt almort entirely 
i»on before the year h ouL 
fcfT In the penod of chihlbood 
aUo girii arc expoecd to lc«i 
•Ti risk thou bova, but with 

later age*, and uptlU tb« 

<40th roar women have a 

heavier mortality tlmn men 
In the ohler age^ the males agiun oro oxpov^ to greater nd.. In tli« middle 
penod, the inOuenro of migration genernUv wlret* adwrsrU to fetpnles. The de*th 
rate for females u besides h^’Urr owing to cause* which haTvlicen oft n expialm 
isl** — premature mate mi tj the effect of large fomiTtes the mfluen*e of dtwasc* like 
moUna which attack the more star *t home aex, and aho of epecial couw* like In 
fluenxa and plaguo which attack females more than maie* unlike famines which 
spare them morn than meru H wo examine the prop< rtlnns pvm in 
the bst column of tlie ab< tp tal le wc will see that the sex ratio ronf rms pretti 
dearly to what wr sh uhl expect from the reT»pocti>-e death rate*. TlKTe is a 
nuTutkant droji in tl e female ratio from alout the IfUh till the Jtitb ivar this is 
the nulnJo period when the tendener is to uml ntatc the ape of unmarneil wi men 
and o\-er*tale the age of the mam's! 

It w* Ik drpee^loa t Urn jW t tkat n-w t era U n m lb I tV fo-l « 

r«4va^ *a > tutel hr Luxe ooi*vv»ia if frmJM lecBtf declr^tire t>( mf cBwt «« nyijilmc 
»cnner» parncBlirtv if lb naUf* wo* re-srJeil «. luwoef L A j'’ tel oeit In par* TI" 
lbrT*t«B wwh Ih I the girl rf tb>- ->-1 »rr« rvnjttel mtirrlr ffreo dS hxt 

Urt Ibh prpji*lr »bHi»k«e<rul m La p m ri*« t« 4k<T f rfm of tolsUkation rrrba 
il«4jbtsmt Lisj rs »l iL rorlrr p^«r la *• iJ lb ttmti rrrel I omLi eifr*M f * 
ibe tsmiel t lL test bvz* er ac'-jTTSip, T twfflb rv*e <f Hahlii* whJ J{ tJoijui — 
eewmanrth- 1 » rik wLrro iL t«iiU“nrT tna l<* ia*l l*ele sltJl p<T*ti » lory 


la P^w^rr Tuv IX arv^w^ v 
•• la rwv 1*4 r \ jtrt \ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Numbek of Females per 1,000 ^Iates at Diepep- 
PNT Agp-periods by Eeijqions jVne Natural DmsiONS (Census op 1921) 


Total 0-5 


Total O—SO 

30-^ 

40-^i0 
50—00 
00 and over 

Total 30 and over 

Total all ape^ (actual x>opulAllon) 
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Total 0—30 

30—40 
40—50 
50—00 
00 and over 

Total 30 and over 

Total all ages (actual 
population) 

Total all ages (natural 
population) 


900 099 
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SlHiSIDLyiY TABLE TY — Nuubkh or FEacma pfr 1 OOO M \le* ma 
Cnrxxnr belecttd castes 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE V— Actual NmmER oe birthp and deaths reported 
FOR EACH SEX DURING THE DECADES 1891-1900 1901-1910 and 1911-1920 
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The Si 7 c and Sev Constitution of Families 


23 S. Reference to Stntistics~In tins Tart Mill lie clisuissed the figures 
compiled in loimcitioii with the dlicd (picstioiif! of the si/e of the Ifouschold and 
the lompsratnc fertilit\ of thcdilToimt (ommnmtios in the State These pi oblcnib 
hi\c a he iring not onK on Se\ hut aho on Alariiage, and therefore the fccttioii 
dealing with them !■' a))pro])riatoh ])lued as an inter thajiter between Chapters 
M md VIT Thesfatistn d nnterial istnnt lined in St ite Talilc XXVHI and the 
eiglit tihles detailed below 


230. Nature and Value of the Enquiries made. Si 7 c of the 
Normal Household Enquiry —There were two enquiries made m (ouneotion 
with these q le^tions at the time of the l'*rehmmar^ Retord anenquir} was made 
into the number of jH'r-'Ons ciinst it ut mg t he normal household As cvjilanied in 
('haj)ter I {pira 12), < ire w is laKoi m regard to this enquiry to exdude from the 
lalrulation all ( isual Msilors and ser\ ants The enumerator was to record m the 
House list the a( tual number of nersons that normalK resided m the house The 
data thus obt lined In\e been iHili‘-ed already as a rough mdieation of the normal 
population of the ht ite as apart from the (/<• /oc/o jiopiilation leturnod in a 
sMiilironoiis tonsils This enqiiin did not jirofess to throw am direct light on 
fcrtibt\ or birth rite, nor did it sei*k to isolate the mnuonce of the nature of 
migration on the so\ ratio or the si/e of the hoiiselmld Slate 'i’able XXVIII 
gnes t)ic mam results of this enquiii b^ tlnisions 


240 The Comparative Fertility Enquiry — TJic sec ond cnquirv was 
independent of the (Jensus and spie id o\or a long period Following the precedent 
of the Central ProMiices enquin set b\ Mr .1 T Marten in 101 1 , a spec lal iiucsti- 
gation was c ondiu ted bj the State Census authorities '1 he no\eU\ of the cncpiir} , 
the iiitiniafe n.iliirc' of the cpiesfions askecl and the optional < haiuc ter of the answerb 
required made it impcritne that the Ceneml t’ensuh Sthedule should not be com- 
plicated with its items Rut the Charge .Su|)erintendcnls were asked to pick out 
bpecialb cpialified men from amongst the Enumerators and 8 uper\isors for this 
work To ensure the cordial eo opeiation of the people and allai tlicir suspicions, 
Che Police igenc_\ was cntireK eliminated As fai as jiossiblc efiicicnt teachers 
and the more intelligent /cncj/is (Milage accountants), lajiijihiri, (cncle inspectors), 
and c\cn sub assistant surgeons were engaged for the task The Educational 
Department ccr\ kindly undertook to co-opemte and to adcisc its women tone hers 
to take up the work whcrccer called upon to do so The attitude of the people, ns 
soon as they realised the character and scope of the enquire, was on the whole 
excellent The cniploj meiit of w omen teachers for t he w ork dispelled much ground 
for discontent Certain elected chaiimcn of iminicipalities, notabh in Dablioi 
and Vadnngar, also lent their cut Iiusiastic aid Altogether 5,007 “'imru ana'- or 
permits were issued Ii) the census oflu e to the siiccial enumerators engaged for this 
work, including 50 women Some of these women teachers weie imuluablc in their 
assistance, and I t vke leave here to ex])ress my high apjireciation of the interest 
the} evinced and the c arcful and ac curate woik they turned out Books containing 
printed ])erfoiatccl slips (some of 40, but the majority having 80 slips) were distri- 
buted 111 every taluka Altogether ‘351,000 slips were thus served out each slij) 
was to return information for one maincd female aged thiitcen and ovei IIus- 
liands who had more than one wife had to ictuin as many slips as they had wives 
Normally only the female wlio was continuously married to one husband and wdio 
had her liusband alive at the time of the cnquiiyr was the type of cases taken up 
But the cases of women who had become widow s bcfoic attaining matin ity and had 
remarried at an caily age, c c/ , Iicforc twenty, and also of otlicis who lost their 
husbands after the) had completed 4 5 yeais of age could also he taken up exception- 
ally The questions wcie usually asked of the husband, if the enquirer w'as a man, 
but wdicrc social habitsS did not prevent it, the male enquner could even at Ins 
discretion ask the wife Adult married W'omcn did not usually resent such ques- 
tions The women teachers w'cre of couisc to apjiroacli the maiiicd w'oinen directly 
The enquiring staff w^rc specially enjoined to confine their enquiries mainly to 
completed marriages or else to such maiiiagcs whose duration hud been sulliucntly 
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long to vkW ntisfactotr fertOity data, Tbo qncstioo* that wpre aaked ore motr 
deUlW than those of tne pioneer cnqmn itarted by ilr Itarteru They reUt^ 
to the caste or rebgKm and occo^bon oi the hnebaod the age* of the eoople at 
the time of the enQUtrr the donitjon of their pranti mamage, the nomber of child 
ren bom aUve to the mamage how manv of them were boyi and hor many prta, 
how monv were alive at the tunc of the cnqmrr and laatlp the eoi of the first bom 
chfld* 


I ^ Bon 

n Wjs nd Hn 0*D^U4«U>Mi T 
[K» •! T mjHm 9ftwrm\wm ti 
^ W FuedVa Vr KHqcn ol hm-j 


j PrtT*T»4 irm 
|o f pl c trd Kc 


Aim^ CUT cl Fuulf MmWlrd 
Ct ■CJTMp of «if 

of IIbcCmhI Ct iMf —TTfafT , 

Owcl M af Uemy* nsrrktrri vilA C^at 
m HHipaa of Faaoilm. 
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341 Nature of the Sox Tablei their relathe value— The 
work wna apreod over from December till July 10^1 end finAU\ 1034117 ebpi 
were received m the Censai OfTlco duly fillod m Thfio were icrutmued at theCenaUB 
Oflkobya fpceully trained ataS Aumeroua ahp* were rejected which Brerocd 
wroog or imptcious, it being thonght dceirable rutner to have a imoner number of 
guarantoed oueerratKma tiuin to gather together a ma« of figure* tho tmatworthb 
ne* of which w*a donbtfub At the final porting itage certam ihpi cobccted from 
Ijockwanl areas were reiected wholesale, and a total of 131435 sbM was finally 
rotnmciL Theao were divided first into two beope according to the duration of 
rnamagc, the first heap eontaming sbpe relating to completed marriage*, 1 
wbero the wife had attamed 43 years of age, ami the eccond dealing with continuing 

j mamoges 1 c where 
drz T wt* I fertibtr was riiU a 

continuing factor There 
K«oiT»w. I I were 28,001 caacs of tho 

first tvpe and 103 1 4 of 
the bocoimL Tho eight 
TAblc* prlntetl at tho end 
of tliM part were com- 
piled from one or both of 
tbeeo pets of observation*, 
a* indicated m the marginal 
statement Tho irlfltiro 
value of these Table* varies 
inversely with iboir com 
phxitv The first t«o and 
the etthth Table* are nmplo 
enough on I are fairlv relial le. The onlv difTlcultv nbotit Table \ II 11 the Urge 
namhor of oliservations it deoJi with Tal le H i* n bttlo more diffieult ami hiu 
licen compQefl simply with a ^^e» to find out whether occupation os in hnglatMl 
ho* any mfluenoe on tJie nxe of familtea. The Cade Table (Taldo I\’j awl the 
next two Tables are the moat diffiriilt in that tlxT" tecl to r< rreUfe— the Lut two 
more than Table I\ — frrtilit% with the age at marriage of tlie eoople*. The age 
at mamace a* will oppear from the ino\‘« •anunarv of the questionnaire ''as 
not direetly luhed and had to be inferred from the present age ami the dunitron 
of mamage The prcbent age ts rxit very reliablo as we know aJrea^ly from Ch*ptor 
\ The duration of roartiage m roughh true — truer nerlmps than the age returned 
the age* at mam-igr can onlv l>e areeptctl therefore a* opproximalmni. It is 
regrettable that thi* w po, f «■ the age at marruge at least of toe *if h one of the 
most important factor* in the stodv of romp ratue fertiGt' Onlv \-efj Imoil 
inferences can be therrf >fe Iraan orw! I mud * V tlu^ rra 1 r to accept them as 
tentJtii’e et>fitril utlon f> the pro) Jem fJeaemUi jm to the >ixe of the famJy 

the rwpon's** rrtumeil by the people mav I'c fable tmdrsl There aas rm motive 
ofitherrpart to foLnfy— H>nlr tbeir memorr ma\ have ilecenml them alsiut the 
numWrof cbOdrenltom— irilant *h< IksIw m afterl irth verv Iik Iv acre omitte»l 
Sworsllv m their rhoke f lumnW tlte numeral r» mar ru t have I then**! much 
altoul lire rhihllees fomilie* thmung prrmnul Ir that tlte enquirr 1x1 n» I rooeem 
rfseU al)out these On tlw wluJe lx •ever the in truetmoi mere \'en rarcfullr 
f dhoied \s ae sr*e f the t tal slqn a re) Icil N fall or '™l | r ent referieil 
! r m ] letnl rrurriices, arxl Hrt 4dt *r rai j>er rent, were caws of nurru^es la Img 
at le d f r l>i rears. 


Mil rtsfSrtloB o< Futit »4 PlmV 




TV omc ( U- tiail«n<t e U fa* >v<t » lei —it Imt i « w 1 »itl 
tlr-s"*! li aan^'fJtt tie-b *jyl iV rf U I4rl rt»>Lr tel mi It <rver 4 its U V 
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342. The Size of the Normal Household— The results of the first 
enquiry may first be 
briefly dealt with 
The maigm gives a 
summaiy table pre 
pared from State 
Table XXVIII, for 
the State as a whole 
and the City of 
Baioda The normal 
household averages 
m the State at 4 1 
persons The average 
in the City is only 
3 4 The largest 
number of households 
the State consists 



Number of familicfi in each 

Tercentago of families 

Size of Household 

class 

to total 

nontaimng 






Stale 

Ilaro la Clt^ 

State 

Cit\ 

Ono person 

03 im 

5 944 

13 

23 

Two persona 

70 022 

5'299 

10 

21 

Throe persons 

83,720 

4,189 

17 

10 

hour persons 

84,078 

3 401 

17 

13 

Five persons 

72 578 

2 015 

14 

10 5 

Six persons 

51 932 

1 072 

10 

0 5 

Sc^en persons 

31 587 ' 

1 089 

0 

4 

“Cight persons 

17031 i 

582 

3 

> 

Nino person'^ 

8,7o5 

322 

> 

' 

1 

Ten ])cr8ons 

11 610 

003 ! 


3 

and over 

j 





m 


of four 


persons, while the mode in tlie Citv is only one 
44 per cent of the City households are composed of less than three persons eacli 
It IS a significant comineutaiy on the social situation in the State that m its capital 
the majority of households are of small sizes In paia 125 of Chaptei II, already 
it has been shewn that the very rich as well as the veiy poor type of householcb 
were smaller in size than the households m rmdcUing circumstances It may be 
thought that the City population contains a large element, the bulk of whom are 
males m temporary residence who have left them wives and families an ay m then 
native places It is true that 353 per mille of the total inhabitants of the City have 
then birthplaces outside it , but it is not true that the majority of these minugiants 
are vuthout then families, foi m that case, the Sex ratio would have been prepon- 
derantly male Instead, the pioportiou of females amongst them is 721 per 1,000 
males while the mean ratio for the City as a whole is 837 IVe shall see later 
from the Marnage Statistics whether the mam reason for this smallness of the 
City family is due to causes associated with decay in fertdity, to birth contiol 
01 to a low rate of suivival or to all the three forces co-existmg 


243 Sex of the First Born — ^We now come to the problems dealt with m 
the Sex Tables On the question of pimiogenitme so much lias been umtten that 
I do not wish to add anything that lielp to mtensify the existmg darkness on 
the subject But it is useful to note that the number of observations from which 
the data regardmg the Sex of the First Bom are compiled is a total of 148,076 
births In the margm the Sex ratio 
IS indicated for the total births, and 
the first and subsequent buThs This 
statement has been prepared from Sex 
Tables I and II It shows how the 
very high masculmity of fii’st births is 
modified considerably by the sex of 
the subsequent births The European 
and Austraban experience referred to 
by ]\Ir Jastrzebski’s paper — quoted so often m Part I of this Chapter — does not 
shoAV so sharp a contrast as this between the sex of first and subsequent buths Foi 
Austiaha, Kmbbs gives the respective ratios 1,062 and 1,050 Mr Jastizebsla 
hunself gives the figures for the City of Budapesth, 7 iz , 1,051 and 1,049 The sex 
ratio arrived at for total births m this enquiry seems to conespond very closely to 
the sex ratio at birth shown m the Vital Statistics which is 1,124 males to 1,000 
females The figures for the City of Baroda show an even higher masculmity at 
first birth than m the State Sex Tables I and II* show that in Baroda City, from 
the expenence of 7,664 births, the sex proportions of the first bom, of sub^quent 
births and of total births show a preponderance of males to the extent of 1,409 
1,165 and 1,200 respectively The vital statistics however mdicate, as pomted out 
m para 235, a masculmity of 1,097 for total births The vital returns must be 
accepted as more representative than the sampled data, and mdeed, from our general 
conclumon that urban areas lower mascuhmty, it is perhaps safer to presume that 
in the City, tlie sex of the first bom is less raascuhne than in rural areas Possibly 
the influence of mrahsation is much stiouger in India than in Europe, and that 
probablj?- explams the higher masculinity generally m this countrj'- and m regard to 
first births in particular, compared to the state of thmgs in Western countnes 

♦Compilation registers of tliese Tables are meant 



pRo^OR'^o^ OF 

Births 

Female to 

Atalo to 


1 000 ilalo 

1 000 Female 

Total Birtlis 

872 

1,147 

Tirst Birtha 1 

718 1 

1 302 

bubacquent Ihrtlia 

910 , 

_J 

1 099 
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Oiie other reaaon must bo sooght in the greater dispanU bctmccii the n„c« » { 
the cnoplcs at rnamage Ncarlr S8 per eent. of hiudjandi in the completed mam 
ages nrc Ur than their wive* 1 ^ at least ten jcaix In Loropo cm the other hand 
there u a wry high correUtion betwren the a^ nf hiubandi ami wi\c*. The 
II fjcLer *^(ller ^ Uw mhich ilr Jaftirebsla hiu rolegnteU to the limbo of 
eiplod 1 tlte< nea propounded that the masmilijuti win gieitcr where the 
father was older ami ie» when the re\'er»o was the cawi. There is no doubt hom 
c\u that the okler age of the hnshond ho* a great influeneo on the aex of the first 
Inni uihI indeed on the sci of the familj 

Lafctlv before n-c lease the sabject of Drvt births u u mtercstm'’ to Iraw the 
attenli ii f KKiitifk enquirers to the phenomcnonf that tho e«.T of lire first Itim 
— puilunLHs if It a a male — very Inrgclv dctcnnmes the mi of the faiiuts K*i 
Tall Is]) WB that 01 per cent of fannlM where the fiikt bom uas a 11 all fcboWi I 
pi I iiiiniimt- of nmlc*. In legaid to females the facts are not eo consureiiig 
h tin 1 nrj itw 11 Is a littl 1 'v> than half \\ bon wo consider Ih I tl e pm’uO 
II u 1 ''j »^th I m the pi puhition IS towards aprumninoed nmwi limtv viv reob'e 
th I I t ml nev al»o\o referred to exists 0%^!! m lespoct of f male firvt I mbs 
allli iir-h I lu h let inleil bt ther oppomig factor*. 

2^4* Size of the State Family— S;i Tal Ic II honntlre fin|ueiK} f 
faiiidK“> I liflcrent Kies. The diagram given Klow fh ts Uk'x fnqiRjui'h — II k 
alu^ sMf Icnotiiig tho numU.r if ehil Ian bom to a nuirmige, and tlic o diiiat s 
tb t tal niunbir f familicrt. Tire Table in lonipiled solcK from nisca if f im 
I letnl n aiiiJL t, -H t] at the rurve rcprcbcnta faulj the uomial f rtibtv of nunieil 



Ilf u il Mat Til numlier f rtHnpht d ntara gi mq Nl f rtlrej ir] e, 
f tl n (nirv i a lira l\ pi int«*<l mil M 001 Ihit of tbiM la--- 3 tTo ni 

flhr- vilirn th n l«reanK a wnlow dt r h attaiiinHJ wan < { b-w Thit 

It \ t TsO an 'I's of marre I »fH leii igvtl *1 aa I err »b »*«■ ho Imml 
%r It It t! tin i ( th enqiirranlwL luil ti | ? t I f miln T]te<i i 

h w 0 >1 n 1 Tal I \ III <1 t marresl me i I 13 ami \ r in tl ’'Ut 
1 1 ilv-rr^l 7 % * tl t tli^ 1 1 1 1*^ ill g fr ” tie* Hjuin f m t p r rr I f 
tire t t 1 iLH 

Tl \ lum-ai ! tl at iL nr f tire far ill m -t f \ ii t i tl it 
I r hil Itri) I Qt l! mit 1 r ( 1 irpff sin 1 f ti fire r |r».|Iy I li re ui hi tirerr 
r I It f ilre-*jffi‘< r tfr»*n ()»t|rrn« 1 rf if I fr *oi lire ; j iir» T? 
till II tlren f m 1 1 p^B trwti|»slnir wrel a I \ mint tl 

I t f h I iMr* J I 1 th rrra-T' t a 3 fairlv nr j ei I letl tl 

tjt iitn-^oi • t Jt'"" I 1* I ? w «u ufl 

r><- ^ U|fr- lilt rr In r I irti •freh 
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inuklle tcini (11) is away Tlie mode constitutes lo pel cent of the total 
Families coutammg less than sia childien foini GS o pci cent The piojioi 
tiou IS in reality a httle higher The childless families form accordine; 
to this enquiiy only 3 pei cent of the total But fiom tlic table 
given m para 242 we leain that lioiiseliolds containing one oi two 
peisons (which would presumably correspond to the cliildless gioup) foim 
20 pel cent of tlie total I presume that tlio sev enumerator must h^^o hid a 
notion that the childlo-ss and small sized iauiilies uere not so nuuli icquncd 
and tint tlieiefore in thou selection of samples, they inclined moie tow aids the 
families of laiger sizes On the othei hand it must lie lemembeied that pui 
242 refeis to the size of the households as tliey weie at thatimc oi tlie census, con- 
teming completed as well as continuing famibes, and also taking into anoiint 
the efiect of deaths, migration, etc Se\ Table II is only coucoiued witli rompleted 
mainagcs, and the total niimlier of children boni, irn^spc< tivc of then ];?< ^ent 
condition wdiether they aie now alive or actually leudiug with then pnents 
On the whole, however, taking all the facts into consideration I uu mchned to 
think that the above curce lather undei -represents the fiequeiuv of clnldles^ 
and small sized families 


The mean size of the State Pnmlv is shewn in Sex Table I to be o2S t hildieu ioi 
100 famihcs On the whole this hgurc can )io a repted A few^ old women rna\ 
have foi gotten to give the right numbci of the childien boin to them Pciliap^ 
they Ignored the little ones that did not survive the perilous fiist }cai On tlio 
othei hand, tlie 3 M\ ere equally likely to overstrte the number of thou children The 
enquuers w^ere however all local men and as they liad plenty of tune to make llioii 
enquiries, it is trusted that the entnes aie f ml} correct 

It IS mtciesting to compare the size of families found ftom tlio piesent ouquin 
inth the results of the Cential Pi ovmces Enquira and tJie Scotish fVnsus of 1911 ' 
The Central Piocunces Euepur}^ however does not distinguish 1 between completed 
and 


contmumg 


maiiiagcs and 



1 PnororiTiojs to totm frrr i l\t; 


hftTnilie«t 

! 


- 


~ 

— 

containing 

In 


In f ( n 


In Si ot 



1 State 


tni Pn 


1 \nd 



1 


MID !■ 

* 1 



Xo Chihlr'ii 

1 

1 



1 1 

7 

One child 

i 

1 

s 

4 


0 

I’wo cluldrm 

7 

S 

12 

5 

- 

0 

rhree 

10 

a 

14 

> 

s 

t 

1 our 

n 

s 

14 


0 

1 

1' 1\ c 

1 I i 


n 

(i 

0 


Six 

) i 

7 

11 

> 

0 

4 

Over Six , 

1 

) 

25 

8 

V) 

7 

Mean Famdv j 

j 5 28 ' 

4 

8 

7 40 


the size of families theicfore 
hrs no relation to the average 
fecundity of the general popu- 
lation With regard to fa- 
milies of larger sizes, the de- 
railed figures for the Census of 
Scotland are not given hy Dr 
Dunlop But the proportions 
for 9 children, 10 children, 12 
children and 14 cluldien-families 
m the Scottish census were 
about 8, 6, 3 aud 1 per cent ics- 
pectively The coiTespoudiug 
ratios for the Baroda enquiry are 
6, 3, 1 and 2 per cent Making 
allowance for errors of record m our State cnepmy, one is still loiccd to the 
conclusion, that in regard to famihes of sizes highci than six, tlie frequence is 
gicatei in Scotland than in Baioda 

245 Size of Famriy by Occupation— Sex Table III gives the respec- 
vite sizes of family per occupations The samples aie not all sufficiently lepreseuta- 
tive One would have liked to examine _ __ 
the very lowest as well as the vei} high- | 
cst occupations but we have only 40 ’ Occupation 
slips of sweepers and scavengers and 98 

of lawyers and doctors The largest j 

samples aic how^ever from agriculture, 
the basic industry , there arc 15,933 
slips legal ding cultivatois (cultiva- 
ting owners and tenants) 2,762 cases 
of artisans, 2,166 of trade and 2,468 
of general labourers ’’ arc the otlier 
large items The marginal statement 


' CuUnatorR of nil 1 mds 
I I Hbemrers 

J Rni^rrs of I i\c*sfctk 

nnd other v\orl meji 

Tmdc 

Tublic nd ministration 
Rchfpon 

( cncml Inboiircrfi 
Mean arcragr of ^lafc 


A\em^( no in Ik r of 
( hildrrn |>or KiO 
families 


52/i 

4Sl 

120 

518 

'i'vi 

^74 

476 

57S 

■>28 


Stud\ 


I t-iko these from Dr Dunlop’s paper “ The Fertiht\ ol Jlvrriage in Scotland a Census 
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Ukes oolv thtto and a few other ocnrpatKTDs where the ilijw are nafH 
oently larpc to be worth coividennK TteFi^n show n n loa sowl famur prolal It 
L ecanw rch^pou* roendicanti mith httJc oi no fitullha 1 ki\t Itoeii indutlrd mthat 
cUm. ** Oeneral labourer* aJioa o hiflh average Thw luny l»e cimtrarted with 
held labourem who have a much amafler average Cfultivat i» of all kiwi hare 
a lower average than the mean rnie cf the State famfly 

(ilenctBllv ocrapeUon fertOitrea are not verr Qlurainating The Scotthh 
CenfOB on the other hand ahowed that among the gronpa of high fertDitr 
labouring minmg and agnmltnrol xmpotiorrt predominate while 
among thow* of low fertOrtv ore mrlwl^l pr feevonnl ormpntKBMi and 
aome of the more alnUed xmpotionB. Jn Boroda geueral Lilxafrvra in lee*! ahow 
as they do m other portB of tw worl h a high average of chikiren persona Iivmg 
on their own income — pre^maHi of good cimimitarKTs — have a low mewl nee 
of 482. But trade which woukt a prion ha^e implied oeononia motiio nhow* 
a higher average than the general mean. 

046. Sire of Fnmlly by Coate — Tho figure* for cavto arc contained in 

Sox Tallo n The 
ropresmtntivc gronpa 
are coUeeted in the 
margin, and the 
t average stee of the 

* family in each u 

compareil with Uie 
proportion of lU 

~~ chiilren to it* manietl 

^ women ageil 15-10 

(Sabsidiarv Table 
2 1\ Aof Chapter \') 

J Tho two ect* ( f figure* 

7 correspoml fairly 

* except m rc*pect 

* of Kth*. I^er^p* 

* the eex enquiry 

tlipe, although they 

a re 3.881 were md wiQicicntb tejirr*entnti\-o f tliat eaitc or elw thev were 
w t jrrumte amongst Koli women i* iiMLiih high 1 ■eauw of their 

1 nginal deeeent But it iiuv nlko I« that tbo mtK of Kur\i\-ul anung^t Koli 
I il Iren i* pr* Imldr higher on acet ui t f the etiinl) eonafitiif k n < f their parent* 
ill n ni the gen raf population 

□47 Influence of Arc of Parenta on Size of Family— The age 
return m tin* enquiry — proliaHv more rclial le tlum m the ( en*u* — are however 
not ndtalilo enough to Iw Wt with wi ntifieaUv ( roupetl I nxullv L werrr 
tliev h.\w certain featurra rf irt rot W x Talle \ pve* the main fi^re* The 

NW*! majontv f marrLige* in the State taC place at 13 or earlier Of the 28 001 

rfl*r»d dt with w Ie<ji than 2^.18- or Wiper rent were -asesf f women w hr liogan 
their cffrH'tue marnnge at 13 or 1 1 vear* T the-* 1 17 0-13 eliildren were I irn 
giving an average of 3-4 thddrrn |<or t-* itipletetl mamagr i f tbi <Li < 3 l~7 
women were mame*l at aome age J eta fii 13 awl *0 The*i brul IO^Lk* lithirrn 
or an average f ft 31 \t Xl'2.1 theaveragi f rtilitv 1 3 4 \t -3 3n th rote 
i 1 weml to 4 P e\rn below the mean aue f llw familr whah a* we kiww I* 

3 2S Thu* even if the mamage t j >*tponeil from th tlilrteenth tear on an 
average 1 \ about t vmrr the rate f f rtilitt in t oilrf Umini hing itwTea««* I r 
af Jut one Ihinl f a ehil I pi r fan Ur It i nl\ when marruge 1 poitpowtl tui 
after th 2ath rear thuit llierr 1 anr n k f linunuti n f f rtihtv it mar 
give aome coo v4atK n t the ix tnl ref rmer In Iwlu who ailvYrttr Ut mamage* 
t know t^t the pmtj inemfnt f ih age f nurrt ge to the tw ntwth » ar 
wiQ not iT*lwe the ur* of tb f milv t nv xtent On tl ther ban I the le 
•ulunt effect w21 l*e iind niMeillr IrerKf nl t the j fulatn n 

It i int Te^iin.. to nHiqure thev a* re will ther^nlt of the t<.-oUi*h ( n 
*u*. Taking th nuntroum age of m ruj. at I Ih- Ihinkqi fitMl ll aiera^e 

lie f th nunjileteil fan ilr at I' < ) Udrrn Tb w( nun numi at i» I 

an avrra-* 4 “ efl at ace ^ at gr 3< 3 at 1 •- n u t lat tl UkI 

Tear the w «man han1)\ xjr-r t Ij > t e* hiU Tit** ai '**• rat f f rtfl tv 

we see w mucbhijherto'xotbn I iL ninlUr U. Hat m tt otL rhai 1 !l.e j el 
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pouement of maniage there to 25 oi even 20 results in a senous diminution of fer- 
tility while the Baioda cnquir}^ shows no sucli tendency tdl the 25th year 

The difierence of age l^etween the couples has some influence on the size of 
‘^amily Generally the hus- 
bands are older — ^much older 
sometimes — than the mves 
In the present enquiry ns 
appears from the margin, 
there aie only 21 cases of 
women belongmg to a higher 
age gioup than their hus- 
bands These may be neg- 
lected A marginal state- 
ment has been thus prepared 
from Sex Table YL It 
shows generally that parity of age laises fertihty 
i/Uit women aged 20-30 generally have an 
average of 5 31 children but wlien they are 
married to husbands aged 20-30, the average 
IS raised to 5 42 Similarly wives aged 


Age of 
hu'^bmd 

1 

13—20 

Age of wife 

20-30 

30 and 
over 

Total 

wives 

13^20 

14 131 

17 

1 

^ 14 148 

20-30 

7 018 ' 

' 1 045 

4 

1 8,607 

30 and o\ or 

' 85G ' 

' 089 

20 

1 1 671 

3 otal hiiRbnnds 

j 22 

1 1,701 

1 

30 



We learn from Sex Table V 


13-20 jneld an average of 5 28 children but 
when mamed to husbands of the same age 
gioup, they have an average of 6 34 Per 
contra, great disparity of age between the 
couple dimmishes fei^ity As we see from 
the table, husbands aged 20 30 married to 
wives under 20 have an average family of 
5 42 But if the husband is older than 30, the average is lowered to 5 


Average of cliiJdren born with 


Husbands 

aged 


13 20 
20—30 
30 and over 


Wives aged 


13— 20i 


6 34 
5 42 
5 28 


20—30 


6 42 
0 26 


30 and 
o\er 


3 40 


28 


248 Size of Families in the City 

contrasts the size of famihes m the State with 
tlie situation in the City* 38 per cent of 
the City famihes are of three children and 
under, while m the State, the proportion 
of such famflies is only 20 The proportion 
of childless famihes m the City is more than 
double that m the State 46 per cent of fami- 
lies m the State, as against only 30 5 in the 
City are large sized (with 6 cluldren and over) 
The average size of the completed family is 4 7 
m the City as agamst 5 28 m the State as a 
whole Generally tlie rate of fecundity m the 
City IS lower than the average rate for the 
State It IS not surpnsmg therefore that the 
bulk of the City households are small-sized 


of Baroda — The margmal table 



1 Percentage of sneb 

Size of 

families to total 

Famihes 

eonlaining 

of State 

of City 

No children 

1 

3 1 

i 

7 1 

One child 

5 1 

8 6 

Two cluldren 

7 8 

11 6 

Three 

10 3 

10 0 

Four 

13 8 

13 G 

Fi^e , 

14 0 

12 2 

81 X 

13 6 

10 1 

Seven i 

11 4 

9 0 

Eight 1 

8 3 

6 7 

Nine , 

6 0 

4 1 

Ten and above 1 

1 

0 2 

7 0 


249 Sex 
Constitution of 
Families— T h e 

question asked 
about the number 
of childrcD boin 
alive to the mar- 
riage meluded a 
specification as to 
their sex The 
diagram given 
m the margin 
shows the number 
of females per 
1,000 males m 
famihes of difier- 
ent sizes in tlic 
State The ratio of 



AHOABOVI 


* The Cit} proportions are prepared irom the Compilation Register for Sex Table II 
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masrnlinitv m one child familiM uppe \n to l»o own hiphcr than aiinmcst 
fiiBt birth*. 'IV nomber of fenwik^ Iwjm a a!wa}-3 less than t! c number 
of m*lM Ixim 1 ut th proportiou of female ehiWrta in the famny Uml< to 
mcreaM with the increase m the sue of th fanifli the cur\*e however rh w* & 
wary line at ntue children the curve attAini it* hiplieit point thence rt tend* to 
dimiimh until m the f»mfl)e» of verv In^ iwa fourteen to inxtcen mawnli 
nity u re-ertribltthod Onlv 1 1 cnaea of hinailii^ contninin" iM?ventcen chihlren nn 1 
over are taken mto account and these show apim a rw in the female [ n>p< rti n 
Thu may be doe os ilr llarten thinks paitiv t tin* los'eninc f tf mlluenci 
of the firat bom who ii weiphted m faMnir of a nulo and partlv aptanmtb to a 
real im reoae m the prolul ilitv of female buthe as the famQv get* Lirpcr 

The of S«i t Bnth hai beea *u often <l*<niK*ed m refwa n^wet* of prrAwa lean 

tbmt only * loef reference on thn ocen icm need be nude. Ibere re t ftO’aj« [ rol t in* 
offered m •nswen to the loedicia why a particuLir ukIj Tdoal emlcvo bccuoieH mile m 
(eraale The Crd gronp fiippneen that ertem*] cowlitiiim Irter rmn e th revilt n>l th<* f'>et 
groDp attnbatei it t th OLEfTence^ of th ktoiI ceD themvdvTa, It esJr wilh th lir-t 
groap of theonee that the demnfopiitf have coocem, Th Ilof cter ftedfrr law lu been 
Irewlr meotlnoed, Poyoli belief a'^ocietei th »et of the rhiid » th that nf th hej 
parent. Soeh a thforr mvk Dr P C ilitchrll a* h wonUl appear t Itnplr th en^feore 
of natnnil law foe reetifving the peopoetwoa of the eeiM ha gained more altentlcn than the 
lacta aopporting it aoukl^ndifv and aereial nnbiasaed b^erve n have interpreted the event 
m the aeTire th t th vigonxn parent prodace*i hw or her own *ei TheinB eoce of race nd 
of locabtT Mii-eoavt or hilla 1 drybelt or moivt Lirwh ( rfatm or rural area^) ha been alM 
dealt aitli in Part I Apart from the^ factor*, greet de I of thooght l^o his l<een de otnl 
t the inveattgatunj of th q e<t ion »h ether tntroo is of mpcrtance aa a tev detensina t 
A larm nomba of natirralut (E Yunji M upas, Mr* Treat nd ithcr*) ertpermient og ith 
vertibratet have foond high eorrelatioo to e\ist betaeen btuiiljnt mrtnticii and eieewdrc 
peodact j*i vi femalre. Here aUo th influenee of rlunat rs rrophasrwsh litjl rr tr<lir» a* 
gi en year In veo nnee IHOl HubridjaryT IJ ^ do out lu Heat boaeveronv Inert telat >o 
n the varaationj of th lev ratio at Urth a rth rears of plenrr or f famine A t the other 
tbeonea, m oearlr everr caae. cither ofi-errers lure foood cent jjlKtorr revolts. The truth h 
probe bl T aa Dare m para that the pro portion* of th aeirs are th rr^ta t f natural eelee 
tion br which an mhented tendeney t produce fmal nc mat IT-qiniip ts adjttstrd t the 
need* of the apecies, bneh adjuatnient may be brought bosrt u coontlesj wjrk ahem all 
theiw fartur may e^h r corijohitly pemte (har thc«ei f et rs pent nq wtoirtian-i 
weakly » the element of human ait I, aa the osdeoroe d ahirh acx becomes a vptera faltemat 
rhythms poch as P uick Clesktca and J V. Thom pwai apeak of, of Babolrai ml Lit 1 Jrun 
to be observed thrtmghoot the L lag world, th female imrw pJe being apecialls aMsuruted 
with th anabrJio or coirdnict re procraaei, nd the male th luteoma f katabolK' or dr-*- 
trortnre processes. 

□50 Influence of Durntlon of AlnrrlaBC on ilzc of rnmih — ‘ni 

Tnblc \ 11 u prrpQml from 
A w HmU-i bfth rontniuing uiul nim 

plotcil fcrtildt slips, Tlie 
t« ai rrirv. totnl of tbtw Js fltTgrlhcr 

_ _ 131 2:U Tlic cnscs 1 con 

i 4 i tuning mamapr nnmlicr 

**t l(r3 1 1 witli 3 ofOO hirtli 
™ i.r., nn nreregeof 3 rtchlliUrn 

trs per nurrupi The niorgm 

ipyivi the sui inuri iguit*. 

The sUtement gives tlie dnmth n m war-groups. If a t ke lu tc*<l tl neon 

duration of rnamage at each gruap awragea mni 1 e aumml t lie aJ-s 
equallv true of Thu* nt five ^ ran, the chil Iren nterago 1 1 iier 100 ra rri 

agesof £0 per 3ear at t n compl te rear* £03 ij*,, an a Llitt n nf 3 \ ars Lnngs 
on increase of 118 children Ibe ntlJition to 10<t families tatr^sl 1\ jf tl Ini 
fiyf year* f maniape life ii only Od- When the rrurriage lua la tisl 'V ve rs, 
the further *d irticm m thw nper perhsl of kv n t ar* rs miy 111 or 15 yrir 
Thus them? rates rf inerrasr t tl e luc of the faniiU ronlmu t hmu r h a tl 
iuratn n of mamage litsomes longer on! I nger They re isUtiy U L r*se m 
the e rir years, ond fall as the ilnratrof mereis^-s Tl S, tti f rp^oe r< 
*planied 1 v l>r Dank p Is sirn*ewhat liff rent an I is f r urs mf!c t «h! I y il 
age at mo mage There th inciTa.--s are 1 r no means ui if rm. V ri-<< is f 4k 

br • Can awl then » n. ne u in the | ge dnrate n 11 re t thii n n Im 
ttiUi f somethinc lik o 'f \thm in frrtPi \ atvl if fn t rj I t a]-< t' [It 
mew n laulv mim nlr l>sr-nr.l f a rr iral t f ftil t\ t f o iL 1 1 t ju 

Inllits‘*W1 tberfjert f e rlr mam pr ai I j n n mr n tl rL Its*. li 
tsmtinuou owl at Ut r per> I f muneil Id a ps-t I v In I ttilits 
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351 Ratio of Survival * nature of the question asked — ^Ha\ang 
considorcd VcUious questions connected ivith. tlie fertility of maiTiace we sliall 
now see liow many of the total cliildren born to a marnage usually survive The 
question asked regaiding this matter was smiplv how many of the chddien bom 
alive were existmg at the tune of the enquiiy A more accurate method would 
have been of course to ask whetlier a child boin ahve had survived upto say 6 01 
ten years In that way the special correlation between surnval and the degiee of 
feitdity could ha\e been isolated from the general mcidence of moitahty But 
as it IS notorious that all responses m a census enquiry vary mversely as the com- 
plexity of the question asked, it was feared that such a lefinemeut as mentioned 
above would have proved too much foi the people In any case the figuies 
compiled m the piesent enquiry do help in a very general way m the foimmg of 
certam unportant conclusions The pioblem is no doubt nnportant Fiom the 
point of view of social welfare, it is tlie size, not of tlie total, but the siuvived fa- 
mily that matters Taking the cases of completed mainage, the mean dmation 
IS 32 9 yeais, so that the aveiagc age of the childien hvmg must be well within 
the period of healthy inanliood and we can thciefoie aftord to neglect the mci- 
deu(c of oidiuarj" moitahty and considei the suivival to be genexaUy the result 
of feitilitv vuthout any large iisk of error In Sex Tables III, IV, V and VI, the 
question of survival is treated m various ways We may at once dismiss the idea 
that caste or occupation m this State has any measmable influence independent 
of any other factors m regulating survival Tee pro]Dortions are so “ arbitrary” 
that ue camiot take them to pomt to any very mtelhgible conclusions In para 
240 it has been alieadv pointed out that occupation fertilities do not shed much 
light Taking the figures, such as they are, three broad conclusions are uubcated 


353 Correlation between survival of children and size of Fa- 
milies — Fir-st there seems to be some inverse correlation between suiraval of 
children and size of faimlies JIi C E Pell, the latest authority, m his interestmg 
hook, T/ie Law of BdIJis and Dea'hs, after re\aeMmig the facts of vegetable king- 
dom and as manifested m human society by such phenomena as the correlation of 
butlisand deaths has enunciated the follovmig proposition The not result of the 
variation of the degice of feitilit}’ under the direct action of the emuronment ivdl 
beai anmveise proportion to the vanations cf the capacity for survival” j\Ir Pell 
docs not think that the evidences of buth control through the use of mechanical ' 
contraceptives are so numerous or general as to u arrant the conclusion that 
it lb the chief factor m the dec hire of birth-rate he holds therefore that tins declme 
is due mainly to a natural law connected with the vaiqmig degree of nervous eiierg} 
used which adjusts the degree of feidilitv to suit the death-rate of the race From 
the«e conclusions he proceeds to advocate a scheme of social welfare, whereby the 
buthiate could be legidated and organised through radical changes 111 social 
habits and diet and even through the tiaiisfomiatioii of the natrual properties 
of winter and soil pi-csumalh by wudesjlre id social eftort, so that the ablest sections 
of the community may be encouraged by ‘ economic guarantees ” to have the 
largest famihes and the most unfit may be restricted to as few children as pos- 
sible As to the merits of Mi Pell’s proposals, no opmion is offered The pro 
Vince of this Report is not to propagate aiy new evangel, but the much hrmiblei 
011 c of studcmig social phenoniena, and m that connection, it inll sufiice to observe 
that the facts compiled m our enquuy do to some extent support the hjqrothesis 
that the survive I of families is laigely determmed by their size Large families 
do seem to die out sooner 
than smaller families* In the 
margin the orders accoidmg 
to the total size of families 
and the proportion of cliildren 
sumvmg are fompared per 
head of occupation It seems 
that the inverse relation is 


generally cstalihshcd 
the figures bv castes 


Taking 



OltDER U'CORDI^O TO j 

Occupation 

Average 

Proportion 

size of 

of children 


family 

Burviving to 

— 

- - 

total bom 

Trinstiort 

Pul)!i(; Aibnimst ration (ino^t!\ 

1 


eWks) 

0 

10 

n 

TJonioaUc pcmce 

3 

Trade 

4 

General labourcry etc 

Z 

5 

Agnculturc 

t 

4 

' T 

Public Torco 

7 \ 

I 

1 

InduMr^ (^rtmns ';urv'c\ors 

1 

etc ) 

1 ^ 

n 

7 

Unpmdncti\o 

' 0 

Learned Profe (mr^itlr I 



rebgious ) ' 

10 

8 

t ' 

person^ li\ing on their income j 

! ” 1 


also w'c 

find that tins mverse relation 
broadly subsists But here 
the exceptions feature more 
largel} than if the same slips 
are sorted occupationally Li 
the margin, the two order's are 

* It appearb Iioin Mr Poll’s book that bo did uot ln^est]gate this special aspect of the 
problem Ho w as coucenied oulj wth social stJ>tisf Cb regarding birth and death-rati 
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compflped with w/cmence (o nxteen ca5f« (uhI commanitfo* (ineloduigiltuiihiton* 
and Parus) from which reprcaentntive lanv- 
pica luvo been received* The averaf^o tue 
of fitnibe* range* from 0 11 to 4 78 The 
propoitKm of rnimval mnge* firm 811 to 
613 per tbouHind bom The exceptioni to 
the rule ore nurte* which ahow a hig h degree 
of fertfliti and a h^h ratio of Burvind 
such os the forest tri^ the ^ oghra, ilo 
sahnana, eta These ate the stocki from 
which it may Iw umgmed the populatioD 
i« Ixing replcnubed On tho other haml 
the ntoro intcUoctunl groom Uko BrohmaD* 
and ^nnIaa havo not onlv a low mto if 
fcrtditi Imt alto a very low pnmorlion of 
Fnrvi\'aL Tho pliyairalJv' stuniior rairte# 
hko Rujpntu, Ivnlti ami Kanhn haw rather 
a low-aixed familv I ut happiU tho jirojwr 
tion of Bumror* amongit their children u 
larger 


\cfaors 

Fomt T 
VM^kn 
Jmb luHB 
UNrllroJM 
UW 
KwhIAv 
IVtliau 
Law 


iLr 





of 

UhiH 


[Tr^iwjrtfco c 


Corrclatfon between the Age at marriage and junfiaf— 

The eocond concltibKin to whu h tho flguri*a 
|)omt u that tho ago of wife at iiiorTLigo doo* 
influence to some extent tJie proportion of 
chiklren that fum\e* lu tho matgm a BJuall 
statement prep.ire<l from 8ci Table \ la 
given. The mean uro of the coniplctrtl 
famdv tt Of wo imow 5 28 and tho mean 
ratio of aumvttl » 60'_ Vi tho tol hi ihowi. 
the hip) icr the agu of the wife at maniage the 
higher u the ratio if wimval aonmcli so that 
whUc the mean aixo of the mndved " fa 
mriy Lb 3 12, there ti no imlrotion that thii 
overage baa any nak of being lowererl, oven if tho marriigv ii pmtponod from 13 
to 30 wbctraa if the mamige ago u rabed to twrntv < r tcwnlccn not onij tbr 
rate of fertilit) u meraued aa wo haw iccu but the me of the aamvTd family 
ahio n»ea from 3 08 to 3 30 or m other words there are 220 additional rluhltm 
per 1000 mamagea aaved for tho race by thin mcani. 

The diflercnco between the age% of the conplca at marriage also appear* to 
ha VO w me influent o \te liaw seen th-it 
parity of ago raise* fcrtilitv a* diipanty d ic* 
the rrvrrw' *> 11011*111 1 ut oven more strong 
Ivd wadfspantv Ijwertlie pnptrtim of eur 
vivTih Tlie higlest pnipt rthm r f *umval h> 
vihen the butbantl and sif are Iwth in 
the age-groap 20*30 It m in thn age 
groan al*.< that»ew*e the sm f the *^«ir 
Tivetl" f milv to lie tlir largir»t Tlte mean 
rtie f tho BiirvTvnl familv lieing mfv 3 12- 
it n>es to 3 41 when mamagr it po-tponnl 
on Imth nilo* t( the ago* lictwreti Ji> ami 30 

354 Ratio of Survlvalfn the City— The mtn t f eurvival for the City 
whirl M I Uire'il fnifii tl irnpilatioo rrgl 
ter « f ^x Tal lo \ 1 h i** how m t ndv th 
tjtaJfacuQv I at n!*n the KurvrVTtl laroD 
it mall rt n pant! t the '*(at In tl 
nurgmal tal mei t tiro w/r of the familv 
«tu tlv wjrrjvi g ito in the( ili ai I 

the '^tat The cast « f w m i l<eing marr* 1 
at 3<i ml V rare in few t hit tber h v h*i*ii 
I 5 n I > ^ I ttegh*cted We is-r ih it fn the < nr f n ilr 
ore Nar f mih h I »er u flam In 

the ^'tale I wh tevef ace the wuDUh 


IMWt 


iiuimct. 
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rnilX'tlion of Picr.Io mnmnpr- to 100 fertile 
wttli mnrrmpc la'^linp 


r »- 10 

10 - 15 

15 jnrH 


\ciir?i 

nnd o \4 r 

IS ] 

4 1 

0 

Cl 

10 1 

t 2 

2 0 

\2 

3 7 

2 3 

S 

2 ^ 

3 7 

0 

7 

5 1 


rnorouTioN oi ninii.h and '^niuDr markiag] s 

2S5. Proportion of Fertile and Sterile iVlarriages-Sex T.ble VIII 

hns been prcinrctl 
from slips ot conti- 
lunug marrmgos onh , 

TC,^\llc^c tlic fell lie 
period IS not complet- 
ed The niargmnl 
<;tateniciit Ins been 
prepared from that 
Table In all marn- 
ntres there are ISO 
**sterilc^* to 100 fertile 
when the duration is 
only 5 \ ears mother 
words m the fir‘'l ,, l,uii flic worn in mav ha\e been married, 

fne joars whate^er the Zmn ^ taken as sufluientb 

05 per cent of m images are t i < ,irc contratted when the 

represent at i\c, 8*1 j{ tl,crefore'"thesc earh marriages are oxclnded, the 

wife IS at ''’'. 'floo for ,1c marriages m the first fi\o ^eals of marriage 

proportion of sterile to 100 call) mair.ages means 

reduced to later age which is 

oiih postponcmen ’f’ „ ;;{ l,,rth-conlrol that is operating to anj 

nsualh fifteen ’ ,, i,, the marrames of longer duration than o ) ears, 

appreeiible evtent in the i^tate J ti t ni rr a c 

the proportion of stcrilitx ,i,s the cause of the childless fanii- 

.,,gfcrtlbtj-asapar fromarl,^ ^ ^,,,3 

the si7e of the fainilj 

/' tr ,4nnroc of BirtH-Control — \part from the means abo\c men- 
256 „ „J;T ,naK)nt\ ofiasesto pirental control on both 

lioned ahich IS due in th g wfnnl use of am of the meihanical or 

sides, there is little n.j^,jown m Europe ^ Tlic PnrMs arc an c\ccp- 

ihcmiiail contraceptues 1 ,h,f.f<jrs whom I ha\c consulted that conscious 

tion and I families is well-known amongst them 

birth-control for the restriei! H o j European 

Certain sections « or Europe, know of the 

,„fiucnce or have t n adopted them m their homes Cer- 
uses of these “rubber-goods .L Cila, or towns like Navsari, 

t uu chemists and knowm to stock these goods and number 

c/ind Europeans and Parsis. Anayalas, Vohoras and even 

rmongst their . „u,ubers are so few that their practices cannot be 

Vanias and Kanbis nffcct the birth rate A hirgei number go in foi 

said to be m any J f he so c aUed “ steiileNieek,” r c , to those 

the restriction of conception is least likely But, the general 

periods between ,aea of any human 

attitude of ^errarded as a divine dispensation, so that tlic men- 

sr'rrih'o:"!, ,i,c.c pmaL, <io n„t „so lo. icg,. 

tiniatc purposes but reserve them for vice 

. f rmifraccntncs— which nro c\pcnsnonii(l not uminllj nvmlnhlo to the 

Apart from AjurMHlu and Bakam to.vts, fhat show that 

n‘^'rt^°i/cto'mccmt concept amis woll-taiowai in India from %crj carl) times The A}urMKla* 

1 rthaKo use of pepper, horav and t ulanoa (a vegetable fiubstnnce im«l ns a c crmifugo) 
mentions that the u U (molasses) after menses has the ehect of destrming 

..oundintopowde mentmned Lhh (emhhc mjrobalnn), orjm, (chllenia 

fertihtj (nuTaholan) ground and made into a paste and taken with water after 

inCTscs* etc The use of abortifncients and vesicants— such as the raUcInlamril—jH iiiontioned 
hv Dr \Vntts in his Diclwmnj of Economic Eroihich vi India Taken intornnllj (in small 
dL^l It IS an aend stimulant and in largo doses acts as an ncronarcotic poison in which charac- 
ter “s^id to he not infrequently employ cd 111 Benga It is also taken interna Ij for the purpose 
S nrocimng abortion In Southern India, the dried comparatively inert root is in high repute 
as a cuJo 4 syphilis and leprosy ” Ilak.m Masihar Rahman Qureishi in his text book on 

* Some of these facts ate taken from a Bengali book— Jfmiya dm/cr Prah^tara— written 
bv n Bengali doctor— which has within 0 years passed into seven editions This wide circu- 
lation IS proof of the increasing interest taken in the subject 
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Hftkimj frodact* mentxfti the ol tlie Mcds ol EtKhkt* (ahem pteotcrhi) a* a fcrrmtira 
of con«f*jon. Dr Watts ako rtJen to It: Takm mteroallj by aonwi, the aeecU of Abata 
pneatochn distarb the otetma foneikms aod pcprent ccodtjrtiffli." lifre are also drrit rs 
for the deatTTHrtwa of a mao a Tirifity Vataaymna Kamasotra (Booh VII — Chapter II) mec- 
tiocs some ifa womaQuoean her acnalorgan vrUt tha povder of ao«*<£ore (nita mredeot) 
(bapehi seeds), Unj^ (eoGpta proatcata) Wo (irooced m») ^jArila (wWe ant) — 
and thM deooetkm is thiektoad hy add mg tha jidoa of Fyafliptshhi Uarea (cathartoearpoa 
fistala) and jamimpial (eogvia Jambolu») a man attcopti^ aextial lat qco oi sa with her In 
that coadrtwa wiD Immediatefy loao h* TixilitT In this cocuKrtiaQ the poireT of ytptid and 
ahite anti auxed arith the cord of a ihadmCajo ia ■tf> mentkned. 

But these are datvaa other to deatroy fertility or nriEtr altogether or In part, or to abort 
and flxpef the feetna. No Indjgeooaa meefaanical ecntrrvaoeea to pretreot ger min atam daring 
Intertooiae aeem to be kmm m Indjal Amongst tha dancing gids b Indm, it h reid, tha 
practice of osing what they caO th stefe y s ofl ia pot intreqocptly reaorted to. The coDtpottUoD 
of thk oil i t ana to be carefoIlT goaidtd as a trade aeetet bat that it has po wer f ol gvnucidal 
wopertiea haa been testBled to by many doctori. The oil b oaod in a ■nail aired ipongn, which 
M insertad after Intereonree. It acU powetfaDy aa a prerentm of reomal Infactioo and h 
also oparatirt as destroyer of germ odb. 

The QM of pains papfa (Mds d the palaa tree whose flowers are known as tha flame of 
tha forest) and sadafi (myrohakn) b an^erfsToarite method with Indian Fa ids F'lkerof 
thns may be used The seeds are groond int a past and applied to tha month of the womb 
•o thnt H contracts and the mnras b expeBcd, In thn way snmal laterooaiM does not resalt 
In conception. 

Thaae methods, it most bo remerabered are more largely used In the ease of widows or 
onmarried woman who hare strayed from rirtat than with a view to the restriction of families 
in married Ufa 

3^ Concluilon— In bringing theao remarks to a clone the reader is 
reminoM that the rtatistica regarding sei and fertflltv are m novel in this countrv 
that the condosicnia drawn tberefrom can only bo largely hypothetical. The 
data of otrr pr es e n t enquirv nr* ofTeied to the atadent aa tM residts of a pioneer 
nndertakmp To aacertam social facta of sox and mamage with any eiactnesi 
wonld reqaire aa Jtr Pel] myi, otservationa of unheard of debency — oharirntwin 
earned out with a nicetv and thoroughneae, winch would hare brought a warm red 
blnih to the cheek of Pkeping Tom himaelf.” Even in Europe with all tboir farOi 
tiea, rtatutidana find any tbeonamg based on aex'data penJoua m tbo oitrcnje Tbc 
infcrcTKea that have been drawn In tbo presotit enqni^ cannot tberefore be 
accepted bat with extreme reserve. Some are however remfliar to the reader for 
instanco it h well known that diaporitr In the age of husbem] and wife haa a 
marked efTect on fertflity The facta dtsrloard in the present enquiry bring ata 
tMttta! mippoTt to these general isationa and it is In that sense if not in anj other 
that 1 clann succeie — altbongb only a partial one — for ocr work. 


From VatssTana a Kmmmfn p. AM (flangmawaini lyrogar trandaUnn) 
t n» Nsaiare/rs which Ldoogi to a hJlhlr aitidcial period of lodiaa hklofy mmtkws 
muy torctanWl ntftnn«nlji far pwrrr*# Urt ft U ettrirru* Uiat h 6om not 

mmtioo — so far aa my kno Mgs goes— aav dericea fnr pcsTeotwo of r«oeep<ioa. 
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SEX TABLE ] -Sey oi first rokn 


NmrtL Pni^ios 

Number ol 

fotitnlr^ 
fir<t Iwrti 

rcrccntfl^c ol 
}»ucb Inmilir^ 
nlirn fcinnlc 
dublren pro 
doimiLMo 

1 

IsumWr of 

innlis 

Oral liom 

Pcrccntnpo ol 
pudi fftmiUo<i 
Mhrro male 
clilUlron ])ro 
dominato 

Kumlier of 
fcmnlcH Oral 
Iwm 

1 000 ninlM 

fiwt bom 

Numlior of 
pHps 

examined 

1 

o 

3 

A 

5 

0 

7 

Boroda 5tnte 

11 375 

49 336 

15 836 

63 709 

718 

28,061 

BaithIa Ciiv 

0:0 ! 

40 

8^0 

01 173 

709 

1,031 

JUrotla r)iv{<inn 

\vs \ 

47 727 

4,072 

04 400 

^ 079 

8,050 

Kadi Dv\J ipn 


O'^l 

5 040 

05 457 

720 

10,045 

\nv>‘\ri Bm^ion 

\ Cf’O 

f»: iro 

2 0S7 1 

} 

02 290 

700 

3,798 

Amrcli IKvinnn 

M ^ 

02 347 

l,fiC0 

K 

7S 301 

734 

2,801 

OUiamandfv! Din ion 


51 m 

370 

W 324 

027 

030 


SEX TABLE H — St/f ,\,\d Sf\ f'oNSTiTUTioN of Families 



( oMrn rn moM niMVLrrru MMuiMurs onl\ 



Srrr or 1 \ 


i 





^Namlr'r of chiMrcn 


1 Sizx 

Numlfcr of 

It 


Kirn to a iriamap*) 

Numl^^r ol 



9 male child 

f rrct iilagc 

nf 

UtJtAnKs 


hottidiri 



n n ]>er 1 OOO 

/nrnilir^ io 




Mnle 

hrmale 

innlci 

loin! 


1 

*y 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

No children 





3 1 


Om' clnld 

1,417 

800 

5L0 

057 

5 1 


Two children 

2.202 

2.440 

1,059 

800 

7 8 


Three cluldrcn 

2.693 

4,004 

3,777 

, 770 

10 3 


Tour children 

3 877 

8,5SI 

0.011 

607 

13 S 


five cliJIdrm 

4,179 

n,2S2 

0,013 

a72 

14 0 


fiix children 

3,793 

11,050 

10,802 

903 

13 5 


Seven children 

3,180 

11,737 

10,505 

1K)0 

11 4 


Fight children 

2,322 

9,824 

8,752 

891 

8 3 


Nine children 

I,o71 

7,249 

0,800 

050 

5 0 


Ten children 

a75 

4,478 

4,072 

900 

i 

i 3 


Kfeven children 

423 

2,500 

1 2,153 

801 

1 5 


Tvscivo childrtn 

202 

1,008 

1,470 

885 

0 


Thirteen children 

90 

057 

m 

890 

3 


Fourteen cldldrcn 

05 

483 

427 

884 

0 


Fifteen children 

33 

207 

228 

854 

1 


Sixteen children 

12 

110 

82 

745 

04 


Seventeen children 

3 

20 

22 

759 

01 


Eighteen children 

4 

44 

28 

G30 

01 


Nineteen cldldrcn 

1 

0 

13 

2,107 

004 


Twenty children 

0 

17 

23 

1,353 

008 


Twenty-one children 

1 

11 

10 

OOD 

004 


Total 

28,061 

79,115 

68,960 1 

872 j 

100 



G 
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SEX TABLE ITL— ^ize or FAiouES Br Occutatiox of Hdbbakd 


Orc«palr« tf EmlmMi 


of uUwal* mmd 

1 Isacsa* in*B nat Uad 
S. Cdb ntm af til Lath 

X Aftpti, — uatrTi ol Uadtd — - 
Ulta, nsl oAatcn. tic. 

4. FvUkbovat, ond ra(lra.rtc. 

ii. Rum o< lira k4xl, mlVara 
ud kcidoDca 

IIL— lMlMt/7 

I ArlMta 4^ otkrr 
* Btrrfm aad Barni^^ 

I IV — Tr*»J>«Tt 
L r«iJoii 

_ JUkki fcrtrm fie. 

Y-TnJ 

V);— P»Mc P«x* U«n 
VlL—PmUbi Aim! btratl* 

VIII — ad DiMval Art! 

3 laajTTi, Itortors Tarkm 
1 CHbm 

IX PmMlM t« tW IKM 
X-D«DM>tlc S«TTlrc 

XL I nnicl««tlj 4tinUK4 0cc»- 

patlCMJ 

1 ( Wl rarWr^, aWW, iiaHm. H 

•<Wma aMirafird 

Labowm 

XII— U pr*4«tlr« 

I D<-n«n pr>4Katra. iiiMvl i 
InaMa (4 J«k W 

^ UnapaUia M<p*aflrd 


XcaiVo ol 

F aibn 

TeUlmVi 

cCrUkkra 


XmVt •( 

rtnforlK •* 

tobltUa- 

•tuard 

Ur. 

UbJI; 

twrrtjiMf 

nU Uta 

a 

3 

* 

a 

• 

n4tt 

M.tM 


H.*41 

»4 

«3 

333 

C-*l 

113 

577 

IMS 

CMC* 

*•33 

30,7*3 

•03 

flj 

3J3 

i->7 

ISO 

514 

ttO 

X0O3 

4-CI 

UTCO 

**7 

m 

X«c 

*•37 

^1*3 

•4* 

zm 

HIM 

S If 

tan 

*73 

xia. 

14^ 

S IS 

•jw 

*73 

•D 

m 

4-C3 

nt 

3M 

14 

m 

1 14 

in 

m 

II 

S7 

3 1* 

at 

«33 

83 

o» 

i-O 

2SI 

*33 

UM 

RNI 

■ M 

1*43 

m 

( 

X$ 

1 a 

If 

T*l 

Ml 

LfM 

I T1 

LIS 

IIT 

IMM 

xm 

4 n 

17,0 

fW 

css 


4 T< 

-4*0 

344 

•S 

S13 

*•33 

3t3 

6» 

ej 

>U 

3 C4 

snj 

(W 


MO 

4 n 

tm 

m 

20 

1 <n 

1 (7 

m 

4« 

XB* 1 

im 

f O 1 

ILUl 

m 

lAEU 

4,733 

4-*i 

XJO 

*34 

. 

14,?0 

3 T 

SAW 

•M 

I* 1 

»7 

4 fS 

IM 

to 

H 

-n 

4 H 

I3< 

•« 


IS 

■ • 

13 

TW 

uw 

141 cn 

> t$ 

f7<n 

to 
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SEX TABLE IV — Si/e oi* F AMiTii> s b\ Caste ou Btligion of famil\ 




Total 


1 

nml>or of 

’roiwHion 

Number of fnmilien v,iih married at 

N 

imlx r of 

numlH'r 

Aarmpc N 

>f Anr\ i\ 





or Krligion 

nmiboa 

jtaminwl 

of 

cbiblrcn 

l»om 

l»or 

(nmilv f 

clublrrn 

univing 

fnp to 
tliou^and 
bom 

13d4 

15-10 

20-30 13 

1 

0 andoacr 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Total 

2S051 

148 075 

5 28 

87,612 

592 

22,465 

3,477 

2,076 

43 

Hindu and Uin 










1 BVirdci 

2 llhAnmd 

1 Ur'hmm 

4 BrAhmAblml 

% pnrjl 

100 

123 

2 23* > 
102 
00| 

1.040 
700 
11.731 
801 
1,0 i9 

r» 23 

3 no 

5 20 

4 01 

4 70 

501 

303 

0 200 
510 
443 

571 
301 
520 

572 
513 

ICO 

60 

1.002 

140 

173 

23 

27 

103 

33 

27 

15 

14 

lot 

13 

21 

1 

0 

1 

ft DhMl 

7 ^^TO^^a 

8 Cflianchj 
l> Hnjam 

1(1 KnchhiN 

1.300 

70 

218 

374 

130 

7 430 

ns7 

1 188 

1 S( S 
:iA) 

r» 35 

3 00 

3 43 

4 00 

4 (K) 

4 T3S 
210 
0S7 

1 020 
310 

550 
544 
578 

551 
013 

1,044 

70 

172 

303 

123 

201 

4 

31 

47 

3 

142 

o 

15 

24 

3 

1 1 KnnH 

U Koli 

13 Ktiml»h»r 

14 lobar 

1% 

7 2CI 

3 8s4 
*337 
278 
SO 

3S 003 
10 170 

2 833 
1.4 »0 
3i>0 

5 23 

4 04 

3 2S 
» 23 

4 40 

23 507 
11.440 
1.000 
8J>3 
204 

010 

507 

50H 

5V) 

528^ 

0 274 

3 010 
410 
220 
00 

028 

532 

07 

as 

10 

a33 

283 

30 

10 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 If. PniWiu 

17 llAX-alla 

18 llftipol 

H' Kowin 

232 * 
1 023 
707 

2rs 

1 140 1 
3 278 
3TH 

0 00 

1 7H 

3 13 

4 80 

128 

(VS! 

3 020 

2 240 

478 

V)3 

573 

000 

41 

170 

7W) 

437 

33 

20 

181 

140 

12 

3 

2S 

03 

120 

T 

1 

1 

SW hatbatrar* 

47 

243 

5 24 

no 

485 

- 


21 ^^ntnr 

22 Tftr?nW 

23 Snpbnri 

24 Vad^rr 

27 NnniAlIbrolu) 

303 

1 807 

5 22 

073 

513 

301 

41 

21 


00 

373 

02 

1 ISO 

411 

2 iin! 

474 

nois 

r. 03 
3 87 
5 15 
5 07 

238 
l.^.y 
200 
3 101 

570 

010 

030 

530 

30 

202 

41 

1.03S 

8 

51 

21 

Ml 

5 

20 

30 

37 

1 

2** \onift(laiii) 

27 Hindo (otbrrn) 

318 

3.22! 

1 773 
17,r.97 

5 57 
3 50 

05S 

10,051 

W3 

000 

20S 

2,5W) 

43 

3^)3 

7 

238 

10 

Anwuvt 










28 Blul 

304 

2 143 

3 44 

1 2(i0 

587 

333 

40 

in 


20 Chwlbm 

234 

l,7Kl 

7 01 

1 l(H» 

017 

103 

M 

87 


3<) Dublft 

4S7 

2oni 

0 OS 

1 0^»7 

044 

420 

40 

IS 


31 Cnmit 

203 

1.825 

0 23 

1.203 

OjO 

87 

00 

100 

1 











32 Mcm^n 

122 

853 

n 00 

400 

573 

58 

43 

21 


33 Momna 

01 

481 

5 20 

340 

719 

t>S 

10 

7 


34 Pntbnn 

43 

2^3 

3 47 

130 

553 

28 

13 

o 


33 Sai\nd 

32 

177 

5 53 

O') 

5,39 

21 

8 

3 


30 hbnikh 

77 

343 

4 43 

214 

0^3 

50 

11 

10 


37 3 obom 

200 

1 1 nso 

0 n 

010 

572 

1H3 

30 

38 


3S Miiaalman (otbcn-) 

1 02G 

; n,r.o5 

5 45 

3 ns 

503 

7S7 

157 

81 

1 

30 Indiw CnniSTiAv 

2G 

; ir>4 

5 02 

00 

' 584 

21 

3 

n 


40 Pahsi 

S€ 

1 382 

: ^ 78 

; 310 

> 811 

23 

I 27 

20 

1 
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SEX T^VBLE YII — Duiuvtion of I^Iarriagf Corrflatrd with Caste or Religion of FAFnLY 






Duration of mtimagc Nvith the present 

wife 


Caste or RcUgion of Hu^Uand 

Under 10 j enr^ 

10 > cars 


BolNvccn 10-19 



NuitiIkt of 

Number of 

An rrngo 

lsuml>er of 

Number of 

Average 

Number of 

Numlier of 

Avemgo 


Fnmlhci 

Cluldrtn 

numWr 

hnrailies 

Children 

number of 

families 

Children 

number 




of children 



children 



of children 

1 

o 

n 

4 

n 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Totnl 

22,053 

31.934 

1 45 

3 347 

8 837 

2 63 

47,532 

171 029 

3 59 

Brahman 

i?eo4 

J IV70 

1 21 

208 

r,37 

2 no 

3 015 

12 777 

3 53 

t)hed 

1 inn 

1 720 

1 40 

147 


2 02 

2 4S4 

8 780 

3 53 

Kanbi 

i n't? 

C023 

1 r.n 

703 

1,020 

2 53 

11,310 

40 100 

3 54 

KoU 

•'730 

4 0i0 

1 10 

4ri0 

1 22? 

2 07 

0 754 

24 085 

3 GO 

KajpBl 

828 

1 070 

1 2S 

120 

335 

2 75 

1 823 

0 007 

3 05 

\ ania 

1.307 

1 71G 

1 ni 

ino 

410 ! 

2 03 

2 no 

7 031 

3 00 

Other Hindu 

(1231 

8 007 

1 43 

01 n 

2 402 1 

2 no 

13212 

47 080 

3 00 

Tnm 

240 

31K 

1 28 

30 

101 ' 

2 no 

387 

1 423 

3 07 

^Ia alman 

1 470 ' 

2 184 

1 48 

230 

028 

2 00 

2,030 

0 510 

3 CO 

Paivi 

M ! 

00 ! 

1 78 1 

3 

8 

2 00 

55 

232 

4 21 


1,272 1 

2.25,7 1 

1 78 1 

202 

704 

2 71 

3110 

12 050 , 

3 87 

Indian Chn>tian 

M 

Jl 

1 

1 no 

1 

3 

0 

2 00 ' 

21 

79 

3 70 





Duration of mnmnge with the present Nnfe 




Caste or Religion of Httsland 


20-31 



32 


33 and on or 



Number of 

Numlier of 

ANrrnpe 

Number of 

Numlior of 

An ernpe 

Numlier of 

Number of 

Average 


Families 

Children 

numlnr 

1 nmilies 

Clnhiren 

nunilior 

hamilies 

Children 

number 




of children 



of children 



of children 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

in 

17 

18 

19 

Total 

36 920 

184 SOB 

5 00 

9 218 

47 896 

5 20 

15,512 



82,698 

5 34 

Brahman 1 

2 527 

12 730 

5 04 

833 

4 247 

5 10 

1.218 

0,528 

5 30 

Dhed 

1.883 1 

0 022 

4 95 

434 

2 283 

5 20 

702 

4,080 

5 35 

Kanbi 

8 729 

43 204 

4 95 

2 409 

13012 

5 27 

4 177 

22 017 

5 27 

Koli 

5,029 

20,709 i 

4 7G 

1 235 

5,943 

4 81 1 

2 093 

10 470 

5 01 

Rajput 

14il3 

5 953 ' 

4 01 

352 

1 778 

5 05 1 

547 

2 831 

5 18 

Vnnla 

1,443 

7 303 

5 10 

420 ; 

2,100 

5 01 1 

078 

3,446 

5 09 

Other Hindu 

10.105 

50,832 

4 99 

2 G23 ' 

13 050 

n 17 

4 080 

21,914 

5 39 

Jain 

340 

1,783 

5 24 

110 

COO 

5 51 1 

ICS 

933 

5 55 

Masalman 

2,111 

10.500 

5-0 

184 

2,057 

5 40 

924 

5,318 

5 70 

Raral 

01 

287 

4 70 

7 

43 

0 14 

51 

240 

4 go 

Animint 

2,777 

15,733 

5 07 

342 

2,124 

0 21 

803 

4 828 

n ni 

Indian Christian 

12 

00 

5 5 

0 

47 

6 22 

11 

’ 79 

U Ui 

7 18 


\ 



SEX TABLE VTLL — PaopoBnoar op Febtile aito Sterile llAinuara 



CHAPTER VII 


CIVIL CONDITION 

STATISTICAL DATA 

TAnir> 

Imptnnl I Mnti | 


I CimI mnthtinn h\ Dim if>ns 

I Trtluktu ' 

To^ni*< I 

^ C^i Tnlx’* Mid Uncr*» 

l*v riv il condition of 1 (HlO of c ich \ U< ii^mn nnd nin n| 

\y.K |K nml nt rttth of tin !i\c ccn^'Whi 1 

, l)i-tnl)Ution in ci\d rttndition of I CKMI of rrch ‘' 0 \ nt ctHam npi 
in inch Ur-hcion nnd Nntnrnl Divi ion 
* Divtrdmtion ti\ mnin np« jx n ‘di nnd ii\d rondi ion of lOlKhl of 
rnch IS'X nm\ U liLOon 

\ Pnijictiiion of the Jm x« -i h\ ti\i! ci^ndition nt ctrtnin npi •* for Ut 
) hpion^ nnd natural diVL ions 

' l)Htnhutnm h\ cni! coiidititin of 1 (K)0 of inch at urtain br<s 
I for hch^l nl C a- tc-i | 

258 Reference to Statistics — Imperial Table YII gnes the particulars 
of the cimI condition of the population by religion and adininistrative division 
In State Table VI detailed ligiircs aic gueii b) Talukas In State Table VII, 
the < i\il condition of the total urban population (nnd in selected towns) is shewn 
Subsidian Table V is prepared from Impernl Table XI V, all the other Subsidiary 
Tables being prepared from Imjicrnl Table VII 

259 Scope of the Chapter — The chapter on civil condition in the 
Census Reports of 1011 eontamed a lirgc amount of descriptive matter of consider- 
able sociological interest but of little relevance to the statistics of mariiage On 
tins occasion such subjects as pec iiliar niaiTiagc ceremonies, polygam-v , In'pcrgam'v , 
cndogaiii} and exogamy are presumed to be known, and the distiission will be piim- 
aril} confined to an analysis of the statistics together witli such aspects of general 
rcfeicncc which are connected with the figmes, ns influences e\plnnator\ of the 
variations In that connection the effect of the social legislation wuth wdiich 
the name of this State has been particulnrh associated will be studied, as also 
such recent changes m tlie attitude of special coniimuiitics towards early niainage 
widowhood etc ns have been reported will be brieflv referred to 

260 Meaning of the Figures — \t the outset it is important to lav bold 
of the nicnnmg of the figuics from the point of view of the question asked hv the 
enumerator nnd the calidity of the answers given The instructions regarding 
civil condition, issued to the enumerators both on the schedule and separately 
in a detailed book of instiuctions, w^ere 

“Enter each person whotlier infant child or grown up ns either married, unmarried or 
mdoned Divorced persons are to be shewn under widowed Onlj tlioso who are recognised 
to liavc gone through the full mnrnngc ceremony , are to he outered ns niarned betrothed per- 
sons (with ^agdan) or persons about whose mnmngo only the prchmmnnes are settled, eg, 
viiali or sagat, are to bo treated as unmarried Prostitutes and hermaphrodites are to be 
included among tho unmnmed Unmanned women, oven though tlioy have children, should 
be treated ns if they are not marned Kept w'omen or concubines are to be shown under their 
former cimI condition Widows who hace taken a second husband by the nte known ns 7ial)a 
should be treated ns married ” 

The above instructions wnro full and precise, and there is no leason to sup- 
pose that they were mifaunderstood. The instructions regarding tho test of mar- 
riage were based with a view^ to inlo out cases of mock marriage, as when a girl 
is mairicd to a buncli of flow'crs and tlicn remained ns a ‘ wudoiv ” Or again 
as the custom lequircs that a bachelor cannot marry a cvidow' he is first marned 
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aiATTEn m— cniL covumox 


to a tJttmi. tTM (pTOMyjtis rptapcra) TLey were nleo mtondwl to eirlade furh 
mtennedate forms of $anilaH<Jh as concubmage, wli>ch arc not recopntf'cd puln 
liclj m Gajarat Thft enumerators vero enjoiw;d to take down without caTil 
the atatement* of the people Ther were howe\*er to eipUm to them that onl\ 
those that have gone through the full bmding portion of the ceremony were to 
be regarded as mamed Such a binding portion amongst the higher llindn cas- 
tes m Oojorat m the eeremonv of tapiaf^i rrhioh consists m the 1 ndal pair walk 
ing eeven times round the aatnflcuil fire Its cotmtorport e<jaftllv binding amcog 
the lower orders, IS the Bo-cnllcd ISO The vmbd part of rnamage amongst 

forest tribes bj the seating of the couple at the centre of the mamage-booth aral 
the tvmg together of the betns of their festal garments into a knot wWh u enhse- 
quentl^ cut Vs to reniamago of wwlows, the express provision about natm 
which IS a much abbreviated eeremonv mdicatwl to the enunicmtors that it was 
to bo rcjmrded os a test of vabd marriage On the whoic titesc instructions were 
stnctlv lonowwL Doubtful caw of infant marnage amongst higher castes or 
adult ^msterhood genemllr wero locnDv mqaiml mto at the ahp-copi'ing stage 
and such errors as were found were rectified There mav Imiw lioen alio lomc 
dcliberato falufirotKin as wiD l>e seen m Chapter \ women aflbeted with aome 
mfimiitr ami who have rvnwinctl spinsters <n toat nccoont to a lato age may have 
returned themrives as mamed Prostitutes or kept women* although not 
mamed mav desire to nppeor so The operation ri the Infant ilamnge Vet 
olrcnilv referred to m Chapters Y and A I mav haiT pomblv led to some falnficn 
ti m Mameil girls liclnw tire ege of 12 ma\ hn\c lieen shewn as unmairieil Imt 
this IS hanllr lilcely jf any f ilsifieotjon was nerewsorv they rouhl report to the 
readier eipeilieot of entennq a wrong age Thew m w at oil events are yen few 
and til© geneml oecuraev oi the rotnms need net Ite doubted 

361 Main Features of the Statistics (a) f/smcrpi/ ty r/ J/nr 
nuyc— The moat promment feature of statistics regnnllng nvil condftion u, as it 
has licen always in Indri the univcmalitv of mnmogc To the huropcan observer 
it M tlie feature that strikes ns the most significant contrast to the life of the A\ rst. 
But ns the Inst India Census llcnort ponitwl out (para. S...!) the nnivrrsalil^ of 
mamage is not a poculiantv \ntn In Ita 1 ut amongst all pnniilive roees, ami It 
js not the European custom but tlie Imlinn whwli is tlie normal nml the natural 
thing It isntih in the artificin! kw ml ami economic com I it ions of the Best 
that marriage has censc<l to be reganleil as inentable and that prudential and 
ther considerati ns cause many to remain celibate In all ther parts of the 
world marnage is loofceil upon, not os a Inrun 1 ut as an alisoluto nrresaiti for 
man orvl woman alike” Here m Imlm with t lie llm Ins thw natural tend nev fs 
reinforted 1 \ soml ami rebgKxis sanctions i f great antiquity It Iipton fii the 
Best as llisley pomtcil out nsunlU makes for ecUluirv while m Imlu it throw? 

It weight almost wholK in fn oar of th mamcil state The Hindu with wh >m 
marriage is a sjcramont fomung ns they do the preil minaiil jiortioi i f the popu 
IntJon, have nflected profonmlli the attitu le ami soci.d pra tues of other reli 
gfon Afuiwlniftn tlw 1 ill ? nboin nrr ronierts Irom Hinduism have been 
allectcil to a mmng extent 1 r Himlu influences, anl nowberr hsie fhe-e mflu 
ence* been i-n offecUre as on mamage-uvigc Jams are Imninafisl I v Himla 
mflaenre* m thi regard u far ref rnnng artmtr among^ them has been oMe 
to rfint Ten little i hangr In their p neral attitude in tvganl to ca tr r»vtnetnm 
in ran mage nl the Tvniamage >f wnl ws. Mniria'^e amor" t Vtiiii 1 t I mliilt 

nml the remoter L a tnlie from Ihmlu mflu nevv tl hi-lier 1 it n^eifiumiire 

The in lianmnwrt t C lin tu nit\ !(a\e i>rvn liltb* 1 fin metl far a atlr mar 
nap IS t mermsl Tie 1 i i al me ate an x c| Inai 1 ut cr n ther nntd rrm^t 
T are I I ►ue<uinl«e«l t tl perva»lu g l I'urnre f Hm iu mi' ul in-otn 1 I 
amonc'vt tlw rtlu 1 x m rtu rs marri im 1 aim' t a I a, tv J 1 hit anHai" t 
nnv Hin la ra te 
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These ccrcr.xl consuleralioiis \\ith equal foice to this Stale 

wliolc iiopuhtion o\cr JS per cent aic 
mnincd 10 pci cent luv unman icd and 12 
percent wuloncd Bn bc\, the piojxutions 
air dilTercnt There arc twnce ns mam widows 
ns there ire widower*- ])iopoitionod to a 1,(>00 
of each sex \hout lialf of males and one- 
third of females iie nnin irried The u(om- 
pammg diigrim shows tliat flit "leit nii'io- 
iitN of'^the unmarried of Imtli sexes (partuii- 
larly .unongst fem.iles) are diildren ii]) to 15 
Nears of age 
AlioNo that age 
(lie mirricd s( itc 
becomes 1 h i 
normal ( IN jl (on- 
ditimi for women 


Of the 
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( i\ il Conihtion 
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1 nnuimtHl 1 

Mil 

lU 
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\U7 


is (he e 11 In age 
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whuli the 'stills- 
Ihs of nnirnirt 
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s' 

^\ ostorn I'iUropc 
of 

M 

Suiulbarg s (ahlc*" 
shows that of tlic 
population o f 
Western fiiuropc 

bclo^\ the age of 20, only one male in 2,1 17, and one female m 142 wcic married 
In tins State, on the other hand, one male m fne and one female m four, arc 
married before that age Tin iiKuIemc of infant mainago will bo more dosel} 
studied presentU In the meantime the conirist is onh bloull^ staled 


loot) 790 5oo 




MARnico 


2.50 500 7^0 


wityowtp 


(c) The hirifc l^rcp'irlinh of llhr/oM s — 'I’iie thud feature wliuli markb 
oil the tr il (ondilion (igmes of tins (ountiN from tlic Ihiiojican statistus is the 
large piopoilmn of the widows ili.il llic) disclose 'I’he jiropoition of the wndowers 
IS onh 8 per cent of tiie mile population and docs not differ gieatl} from that m 
other countries But the proportion of widows ls^erN large — no less than 17 pei 
cent, wliile the aNerago jiroportion of widows in wcatcin count iics is only about 
9 per cent About one fouitli of the widows of the iState are below 10 years of 
age against only 7 pci cent in Eiuope 

It has been said that Hindu mniriago is a sacrament logically therefore all 
Hindu NNomen aftei thcN lose tlioir husbands are forced to icmam single through- 
out the lest of their Iincs There is no such piohiintion Nvitli Jlusalmans, I'arsis, 
Ammists and tlieorctically Nvith .Tams But m practice widowhood, particular- 
1} in adult ages is almost as promment <i fentuic amongst these communities as 
amongst Hindus Amongst the latter tlie sanction against tlie remarriage of 
wicloNNs IS unknoNNm to tlie earliest and the most sacred traditions of their ich- 
gion, and even now onh a small propoU ion of them — ascsiimated by Sir Dnlalf, 
15 per cent — strictly ])io]iibit the remainage of widows But this mmont} con- 
sists of the influential groups like Brahmans, Kshntii}as and Vamas Amongst 
those castes with whom widow icinfuringe is allowed, tlie socialh'’ supenoi sec- 
tions make it a point to discouiagc tlie practice in oidci to i.use tliomseivcs m tlic 
estimation of the Hamas Tlic van mg extent to which tlic lowoi castes liave 
aped the Ingher in this matter will be studied latei In the meantime it nviII be 
Bufhcient to note that the large numbci of nnicIonns amongst Hindus of the child 
bearing ages is one of tlic factors that opciatc imtuially against a high rate of 

* Quoted m tko India Report of 1911, para 327 

t Vtdc Ins Census Report lor 1901, p 491 
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•pod 10-20 u in itnportant fortor In the 
marpuiAl etatcmeot Kithianul las pr~ 
nf'itJlr lower proportions than 
ODfl North Gujarat but higher than the 
Central BiTi-iton m tlie *pc period 10- Nt 
In iTganl to ope penod iJ-lO homextr 
KathaWTul Las a higher proportion f 
fcmalei than »n\ other dj\i>Km* Ita 
lower proportion d n arnod therefore 
must ho a.srnt>o<l to the higher mar 
nape ago that ohtama there The question 


of early marriage enTl bo prebontly token itp but another factor inn>t W 
mentioned the proportion of xndowo. ^\ hero the proportion of walowa 
ts high on aeetmnt of the pracbco of euIon»l sraluwhood, thcro it may 
be imagined that the proportKra of tJw nuimod nialea a 31 teml to !« 

leas, other things being equal The 


margin ahowa hoaexer tliat tlio nrtoal 
^ * ntUBtron la coinplicatcil bv other factors. 

x«t«i»i StiD tbo City ishich ordmanfr partake* of the 

iTHow* ••me social mflocncM as the uistnrt nrontid 
has a lower proportion of the mamisl compoml 
to the pmaf figure because among other 
cauaeii, of its hfgh proportion of wrIowb. In 
iKjTtJi 41 11 North Onjanit and Kathiawail the high 

M [• proportion of the mJowa is one of the rauars 
why fewer men am nmmed In Kathmwad, 
tbo high proportion of vrtdoas pnrth acconnta 
for the proporbon of iti married maK^ which is the lowest m the State, 


The governing canae m oil the divi ions is theroforo the ago at niamage \\ here 
this unite* snth the other fncfori, as tn Kathiawmd the proportion t f the unmar 
ned a hi gh In South Gujarat, the pmrtico of adult niarrwge contribute* to tbo 
high proportion of its nnmamed althongh there u a afTicien v of females ami re- 
mamage of widosrs frequently happen*. 


364, Enrly MarrIoKC by Locality— Of the causes enumerated m tho 

aboTO para 

HA* %H«w no THt CM i,p MM HA !.» earlv 

A*ap • iowHOA«H a a> mamage U 

tJro chief 
The map in 
arrtetl in ll e 
margin shows 
the propof 
tion of the 
martwl per 
I 000 Hinda 
females Bgcl 
0-10 in the 
different dlrj 
si I s. The 
Iltmlos Iteutg 
the cj minA> 
tin- element 
tn all the dr* 
M rursesrept 
Ninth ( uja 
rat the ] ro- 
j wlhm of 

marrwtl pH umler 10 will enal !r the nrwl r t kt ak'fr the of nunu-e 
Is the 1 west in the Mate In *^sith ( uj ml tlrr \run f rm 13 p-f renl 
of (he p« pub lion atul ib-r hdp t namJrra/ith inforr* i f llin»lui**7i. The 
Tarwtion are rtnkmp Th-x range from ox r |0 (Hr mt mt eniml fJnj rat t 
only one per rent in Kathia*J L 

Taking only th apr-j-ery*! O-a id th- Mat Sl v arst t^pH j<fI(^<iof 
each 9rx are m*rrKd In IVH the fij;orri f >t all IwUa arte a littk Io»cr tK«i 
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‘JJl 


\ltlU-ll JIlM t 'll 


<lic^e hi ilH‘ *l'lo tlu fifruR** of inarrKfl A/rf'Juh mi it' m >0 nnJ 

112 In 1011 (he corn ^j5ondin<4 for ill Iinlit uert 57 nial in*} 

Tinning to (Ik (liluhd ligun^lA atic in (!< (!i'm Rnt n Utu il 'InnioiR 
we nun studv lln^ 
in irginai 'statement 
Ihe (Inizrnii gR(‘n 
holow li “• been ]>lul- 
led on (lie detailed li- 
puif^' ))v ape grou}'^ 
indiiding (Ijom* fojn 
1 lined in llic in ir- 
pint) table lt(niplil\ 

<;i\ (nne^ a^ rnaiix 
bo>saiHl leu (iiiich as 
nmin girls, under ten 
\e us of ago ire nmr- 

nedrdalneh to the lot d ])o]mIation of c ich undertint ipe in (Vnlr d ( Jnj ir it 
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in K ithi n\a<l In the ap< 'i:n>U}> 10 I *> tho u -ja • ti\/ propoMam*. ui ( < utr d t5ti 
lant ire -i\ tune^ bn b(>\ ^ uul m irh four Mua ^ b»rpirN Intle ign LUiiupl'i Jo i 
little o\er half tie ho\ ^ tiel le irh all pir)s io nn^^ie in (entrd OujirU In 
Norttj (tiijirit the aire of luarriap- nn hne pone up in tliR < ( n- i- ' litth 
liiglier In »*^out]i (5uj tnt tlie prrportion of pirh ni ir^a 1 at this jp-' r }. . }, u t!i »( 
of 1 m»\ s j* little inon th in in Kntlu \Wiid Knthi *w id funn dl lie litniu - i] j* ^ 
toll v\e the h nl \ detne of i ui\ in irn ipe 15 u on tie lei,* r h oel K olu'W ul 

is muonouk iniun.c inut uid ih» > i Ah d lU juh r rtb m ih u w 
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niAinagc ha* befji also brwflr ifDdJwJ la tlic 
djfleretit reljgioQ*, A djagmn u attaelwd to in 
dieato the vnrvmg atfatnde of the diflennt 
relipion* toTTjrd* Uu* qoctttoo The propor 
boaal figoret on whirn the aluTe amgrun 
IS plotted tre collected in tbe margin. 
Cmtl marriage is prmetteaUv non-existent among 
the Parsis. Tbe fearful prevalence of chM 
marriage amongst Christian converta has Wn 
alreadj' noted. As to tbe other religions, a 
detniW emmination bv aocinl strata is le- 
qoned. 


It is important to remember m oonnection with earij mamage that in this 
oonntrv tbe age at mamage a no mdication of tbe beginning of effective mam«l 
life In tbe vast mapontr of Hinda marriages, mamage ta not usoallv followed 
bv cohabitation. Wrthm a few dri\’B after mamage & Hindu bnde if she is 
of immature vears ii tahen to her parental home and only eent bach to her hus- 
band when she baa attorned puberty i.<. after menstruation. But if the hnslxind 
IS a widower and of maturer yearm, he may insist on his mantal nghta and often 
there happens premature consummation wrth all its woful aeyuWa' of permanent 
debibtaboQ of health or oven death to tbe wife In the Sex Enquur diamwetl ui 
the prevuras chapter the effect of disparate marriages on tbe health of tbe wife 
waa not the subject of invcstigatkni- But one knows how the child bearing 
period especially intheearbeat and the latest utages is particularly cntirsl for the 
woman. Amongst Ammists and Paimt, the mamage is ailult and it is presumed 
that consunimation m almost immediate, W ith tbe ilusalmant o passtonate 
race the age at mamage la only slightly higher than the Ilmdus, and it one were 
to bebere reports the interval between the dates of formal and effective mamage 
U not long 

a66 Enriy M a triage by Caste— Subsidiary Table \ gives the propor- 
tKmal figures reganling civil con 
dituu. In the margin aro eol 
lected the proirortkins of child 
ren under 12 raamed in the re- 
preaentative castes. Two of tbe 
three main Kanbi castes are tbe 
greatest amnera in the matter 
of marmng therr rhUdrrn before 
polwrly Tbe I^wa Kanins are 
onlv a little better Oota (lhan 
cIiU and Knmbhars— imleeil all 
ar(f«an cm tes even including Sonis 
and Bluvsors, although th^ Ut 
ter have shown much progress ui 
rd neat ton— marrv their dough 

tent verr cariv Kolis are na 
torollv inclined t words odnlt 
mamflge but Hindu influence tend 
to low rthe ape at marriotte The 
same rnigbt be snul of the foTr< 
tnbes cf whom tire |[in<!ai«e<l 
Bhils and Daldis nurrv tbeir 
rhiUren yoamrer thon their \ni 
ml tw brethren Tbe Hindu rastes 
showing low projrortions of children 
morned are nwnv or Icm higb. Tbe 
]>aa Kanhiv and Ilajput nvmg^l 
the^c show tbe strongest Icnileocv 
towanl earir mamage Brah 
mans and Kavj thos on the other 
han<i show the reverse \raoogst 
the Jlus-ibnon those with f feign 
train lA K rra^I rx! latLan 
h » a I re a* I ft mamige age 
lhan hwal e mv rt» Id M n n Kh j r \ h ra 
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267 Early Marrinjjc by Ccn^^uscs—'J unnnp toth^ figure^ of 
vioRS f \\o fnul th it tlic r^*^ cl of the latent < aro a prr it nnnroNr* 

mcni *^0 far js tlio attitude of tJie ]vopl(‘ towanK tlu'- <pia->tion is (<*Ticorn»<i 
The mean age of the unmarried amonif mnl*'" his n^en from II *? in JOIl to 11 1 
jcarbin 1021 ^ and among h male^ from (» Mo 7 I \c‘ar‘> 1 hi })roj)oriion <d male> 

married and widowed at 0 Ipormillewas MinlbOl 27 m 1001 IJ in 1011 andouK 
10 m tills eensip O'lu* rc'sjieMi%( figures f(»r h m do^ <dlhit ige ctouj) in tin h'-t 
four censu<?es an tH, 00 , S7 and 17 1 he rnarpimil figure^ sliow a \er\ <ic(id*‘d 

impro\cmcnt V (ompaiatne dia- 
gram H al«o pnen li^Iow wlndiillus- 
traley more M\ idh the great jirogro'^s 
m social feeling andpraitices in this 
resjicct TJie \en sudden droji m 
1921 (annot lmwc\er he wholi^ as- 
cribed to the j)rngiussi\( mfluenv ( s 
of MKial reform The \(r\ high 
figures of c irl\ marriage m 1011 w(rt 
eliicflt bc<aUM> of tie ful tint m 
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tlic dcc.ule lOOI-lO, till re were two marrnge soa^on^ m lOU! and 19Hi, (d the 
Kadwii Kanins Tlie pciulur sot id tustom of this,« nte Jms been desnlKd m 
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mgB was io young tlw ago of effective marm« waa, and ii even now 
much later than what obtama omoc^ some Bnmnan or \ *Tim caitea, \*- 
piration to nae m the eetnnatxn of their ao-cnlletl Dteija noghboora brought on 
enforced widowhood amongatthem and the progiraa of duration haa alao brought 
abon a revuLnon of feelmg against what tliey conaKlored an archaic and nnna 
tural cuatotn TLe» inflneocca together with the fact that m the decado IDll 
1920 there waa only one aeoaon of marrmge aiuongat them hare had thia mult 
that the proportion per miUe of femalei mnmed at 0-fi haa been reduced from 623 
m 1011 to only y* m this ccniua. Nearlr two-thirda of the niamed childien of 
theao ages m 1011 belonged to this caate. Bat even if wo leave the Kadwa Kanbta 
out of accoant we eoe that tbe proportion per miUe of male children aged CM5 who 
are momed haa declmed from 14 to 0 m tbe laat ton yeaia and the reipectiTo 
ratios for female children aged 0*3 for the laat two censuacs are 31 and 10 
There is therefore a real movement towards postponement of tbe age at marriage 
hut we ahall now eiamme whether it la ahared dj all cUsaca, high and low 

368 Factor* In tho postponement of Marriage effect of Edu 

cation on child 
marriage — 
Among the ftctori* 
m tho postpone 
ment of marriage 
are the mfluenccs 
of education that 
have I«1 to a 
huraaner attitude 
townrdi womem 
Bat it is only hi 
the higher caatea 
where tbe educa 
tional mflneiKea 
are really operative 
that any real chan 
ge as will appear 
from the roargm 
he# token place 
in thisrcspecL In 

tbe marginal itntement certam caste# arc taken with whom mfnnt mamag# 
nm\ Iw said to be largely prevalent. \man^ all tbcao castes with one excep- 
tion Jitcrocv haa Ui^Iy incrcoacd Tho largest proportional Inerraret are 
among the ilorathas, Bhavsora, Sonls, Sotars and Lewm Kanbis. The Anjanas 
show o decline in education and it ia natural that tbe prevalence of chDd mar 
najro should actuallv show an eitcnssoo. The Kadwas show a huge dedme poa- 
•ndr due to a real change in feeling a* alreadv explained The 3Iaratbaa, Soms, 
and even Knits show an miprovemcnt In this respevt, Tbe great Kanbl commu 
nitv hsi shewn that they are now oven more unwilling to poatpone the mamapo 
of tbeir girla liTl after pulwrtr With the untouchables, girls under twelve are 
now mamctl even more frequently than Itcfore 

\\ hat baa bappcnetl i# tlm there Itan l»oon a general dedme of the proportion 
of tbe mamed among t girl bdow 0 arsl r\ ui 10 as a ronwquenee there has 
!»een a genecal movement towanU mam in„ oft tire girls at aboat JOih or llth vear 
araong^ tbe^e mnimunltles. lalucatum has onJv shiftnl the marnigi age front 
0-5 anti 3*10 to 10-12, 

369 Effect of paucity of girls on ndutt marriage of male*— 
A second factor ban l>een the jmu itt of pri m the rommiimty TaLing 

cm tea among wKati the jmrj rthm J females 
to moh-s apTil t,. I HI Ih tl»e fewest there 
Mire enough the proportnm d UDmanie<| males 
a*eil *0 10 1 tbe largest as appears from the 
nioTgin 1 t>t trment The sitnnthm in the two 
la Irwninth m rpn in reganl I tlie*e 
Cl mninnila'e Theme njr p» rtam tdthe pule 
onniametl a-n| gil in fit th ''tatr 11 Irt3 |«er 
n ilh* In I 'll It * mlv 1(3 In IWd 
the r-mrr t I tea t a r* I ter it wa 
full Ire irj atvl ut tl it r ure it h re* 
n unnl I e 
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270 Effect of Enjrli^^Ii Education on adult marriage of males 

— The ofTc(( of cdundion on diild hns boon ahead) ollnded to The 

inflncme of ICnplidi ednt niton oti the inarnajze MuIi^Iks of adnil innlc<? ina} be 


now <5con In llicntir- 
ginal table, llto ttrdor 
ntronlin" to lilenn\ in 
Knghdt isi orrehtod with 
the onlcr m i ording to 
t)io propoition of in ile^^ 
nged 20~J0 Ui it nn' un- 
niarned Tlie c i^tes 
tnkeu are tho^c tint 
show the lughest hlcra- 
cv in Jhiglnh ^\ e find 1 
general cnrre^pondiMire 
In the^<^ (0111011110110*5 
winch onl\ form i \cr\ 
minontv of the 



popuhtion therlTnl of 

Enuhdt education \n^ been matnK to nii<e the standard of life Thus the loir 


dem\ 1*5 oiuouriged amonust (liesea(Kaneedconnnunitie*5 to]ios(ponetheinarnngo 
of nnle*5 (onn age wlien tlie\ are better able to sujiport a fniniK Tins is genoralh 
llie ( a^e in I'asto^ wliere tlierc is a suilu leiu \ of niarn igealde females and \ f t there 
ise\ulrnt di^'iiu Im ttinn to mirn *'C(m amonirM grownuip males But as appears 
from the list (olnmn m the marginal t tide the paueit\ nf eligdde brides also 
nticfts the question to no small evtont 


271 Effect of Social Legislation on the age at Alarriage- 
Ap nt fiomodutalionandthe }> nu it\ cd brides, the fai tor timt lias ojicnited to some 
cMent m dieckmg infant marriage is tlie Infant 'Marriage lVe\ention Law wliuh 
was pisQod m Tuh 1001 The law defines (he age at which marriage is permis- 
silde — 12 for girK and lU for ])o^‘' Exemptions are granted m tlie lase of girls 
between the age of 0 and 12 uiuhr i-pei ml (ircumstaiue^- Tlie latest diango m 
the ennetment is m regard to Kndwa Kanbis Tlie mo\emont against the 
periodual maniage (ustom of tlie laste has been growing m strength and m pur 
siiame to n presentations mad(‘ 1»\ the leaders of the ivformmg siMtion the m ir 
riage age of girls has been rediued (osix \earsaiicl that of bo\ s to eight veirs i a 
specnleoiuession lot1nseommnmt\ Inthehrsl se\on ^ears of its i xisteiue, tlie 
law bad to en* oimter tlie sullen ojqiosition of Die people II was at Inst applied 
with little strntness and tlie jiropoition (»f nqeetions of appluations for permis- 
sion to marr\ mfints wasonK tilauit *> jierient Thoie wore 2f 388 i oinu tions 
under th«‘ Art m the fust se\en )(ar‘.of its ojieralions or 3,311 (onvutions per 
}car Hime Itlll, the number of (oiiMftions 
under Dm Ad m ahewn m flu mngmal slalc- 
nienf 33ie list named \eir, il nnn a|*^o be 
mentioned, was a Ixadwa Kanbi maiimge M‘a- 
son 33ieie was thna 1 tot il of 10 510 ((anu- 
turns m the last (he ad( 01 t,03l iimu dl\ *Y\u 
annual n\( lage tla n foie h is risen snu 1011 
Tins dofs not show howe\(*r lliaf tlu \< ( Jias 
lirokcn down luit that its appluatum han 
liccomo wider and strutei On tlu‘ whole 
Die Ad lias Iiad ((itainlj a beneluial elieit 
The figures of (onvidions do nof afrinatoly 
gauge tlie rest iJf live ofieil of tlic regulation 
Under Die Ad, if botli Die p 11 ties to a mai- 
nage arc infants, Duie are two ofioiues to a 
marriage f>e(ondIy, if the Si ite lligli (Vuni 
so permits, oficiueH imdei tlie Ad/ (\en if (om- 



miilcd l)v Barod 1 snlijm outside Die limits of the State aic tiialile by Die Joi nl 
cm,rl« r uis u propoi I ion of ll.e olfcnc^s above indicated occui oulaide llic State 
J hereforc <l.e mimbe. of ofTencoR alone fnik ns a lest of tbc e^r.cno^ of 11), s pie^f 
Icgmlalion Undei (be A( t, lunsevoi all niaiiingcs wlictlicr above the nL-lmut 
or against its provisions arc regislinblc l)y tlie village rocistrars foidnin,v t,i 1 

paws a„a talnu.) N„™,tral,o.. msrnV f 'T- 

g stration figures aic valuable as indicating tbc trend of the pcoiile s att ?ude 
UnforUiimtely figures previous to 191G are not available But the subsequeu 
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, [TVTrr«ur«< whicli $how* th^ three 
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pirnmW JUrrk^rt priiUrJ to U«a) tlwlcUnt maTTOgW vhfch 

1 were pena1r«r<l the 

infnnt mnirupMi trhKh 

' J 4 3 (vUo*^ and ^ 

I marriMroB bevemd the 

I !»'• ‘ s pre^raWd ape-Tmut 

1 ifjt 113 3_ 4 figtires uiidouht 

I Hit 74 TT **• _} • edtr tbow n downward 

I I **'* grade of infant mfliriagM, 

RcgMnitton 6gnre* of 

aver-dge raomnges are defective oa the vfllaim regwtrnr onlr bother* about 
mnmage* that are trial le nntfer the Act. Slating aflownrare for thii fartor we 
get faiifv convmoing data of the inciea/ung cfToctivcnce* of thia law 


373 Corrclfltlon between enforced \Vldo\4iiood and onrh Mar 
riage— L*»tlr the proportion of WKloTsuandth practice of enforecrl widowhood 
m a conmitinity are factor* governing the Kitoation rcganlmg the age at niarnage 
A* a general rale aurtes that practice infant mamap^ allow their walowa to marrv 
again. Thu M ao amongst IIiTHloa at any rate Vninint* an 1 Sluralmans hate 
adnit marriage* and alwj allow their widow* to rmiarry dain* on the other hand, 
although they have adult mamago ngHly enforce tiro practire of Iifedong widow 
booth On the other hand caitcs which arc adopting this practice as a matter of 
Docial prerhgo are alowiy raising their mnrnnge-oge Amt nm-t VnJana^ Kadwaa, 
Kolia, untouchablea and other* who practicr reniamngo of nHlcrvni, we have al 
ready teen that the rnamage age is W Amongst liwa Kanl u, Born*, Mar* 
tbai, Sutar*, Ehavwnr*, etc., who are otlopting the other prect ire of enforced widow 
hood, the rnamage age ha* men a little 


37^ Stattatici re^ardln£ the Widowed — Apart from earir marriage 
the ftaStic* of civil condition offer ono other pomt of intereat— the frequencr of 
widowhood. ITieiTareaccordmgtotbeprcarnt censaiKT widow* per 1 000 female* 
m the btate. The correapontling figure* for 1911 and 1901 were l^C anti 109 
respectively Theproportionofwidnw*M tlecrensing 1 ut that of tbomamctl women 
» decreasing also tnowing that the age of mamnpe b using Widow* among infant* 
an I chDdren ore now vrrr rare bot m tho mamngeal k* age* 10-10 and lO-'V the 
proportion of widow* though decreasing U not inconside ruble The high pro- 
portioo of widow* in 1001 ts luubtlese duo to 
famine mcrtality which nsnoU^ apared tlio 
women. Eat thh deeretur is not alwara ra 
evidence m the different religion*. Amongst 
the Jabis, although the Ir mam-ige-age ha* nwn 
the proportHm of thrw* el ihl widow* agcsl 10-15 
liai QctuaUr nsen from II in lOOl oml 1911 to 
3* m this census, \mongst the \nimtsU a 
a result of greater llImluKif H»n the proporth n 
of wal w* has eommenml to Iirereo's* Th pn porthm of aab ws m the age- 
groops 10-15 nml la-'^* in 1911 were 2 *n<l 8 The rom-s] ndinp figure* ore 
now 3 and 1 \mont, t the I arms rLH I widows are pmrtirallr non-eitstent. 



If the preportion f aid « 1 derrea ing tiro prop* rtlou of widower* is fnerea*- 
inr from censns to census. The 
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275 Pre^^ent IcncIcncICK tnwnrcN Widow r cninn Injjc— Thm aru 
.it )>ro^i^nt tvn { nni n{ fnru^ ntiuip from t»p}K*Mto dintfion^^ m rcpanl to this 
qim-tion \t om rndoftti'»M di . nn tlnMut^dlM nfoimms foinul in t*\ir\ 

hit!!M ash vlin^^ ill ' that tho r omh miinhon of < hrid uidous t<i jiiupotunl VMdnw- 
hood I modnn ahamtion of llinihu^in that w is iinKnown to ns nnnunt fonn 
IN fonnmp rts and Mxia! nfonn lations hi\< foupirnth jaoarliad 
nt/imst tlif (m 1 and hnA< ^omitmu^ ut^d up to tlinr pi<if<‘ssioas Jn (hijaral 
ho\\f\rr tustoms dia hard and '-Mitmantai apptsds in fii\o\u of thoir nholition 
fall on dnaf tars Ihit it is ( oininp to ha ruopnihcd that widow nunannpo m a 
)natlr‘r of mk j il iKsiKsjt^ ]hui livhidui (lo\indhhai ndnmsl to l)a» ja^titions 
attualh }PfO}\rf] m lf)h 7 from minw pla/iw w/thm iho S|at<‘, ulntJr at (nail) 
ti fpicstid tlio St ito Ui fomyd walouy (<j riuinv Simo them no such pc titions lm\o 
heen rc'jiortcd (Viisuh (’oininutt c‘s huM pcnc'r.ilK n^portod to in(‘ tinil thoro m 
\ prowma ( oti'^c iousih'sh that th(» jiraclicc sliould lir re\i\cd One* (onnntUoo 
(fiom Isalol) roportH that Iho Kudwas ha\o rc'solxod to umdoHo <hi/nr tafv, or iho 
hniralc*, amonpsl llaar wjrlows Wlmtlai tins is a lomcilod (asin atticm 01 a 
moAoniaiU Imnty d to onh n fau mdt\?<liudH nmanis to he sc»en Kioin (JaiuloM 
it 1*^ reporftd that within recemt \eais mnneiouK cases of rcmiarrngc* of widows ap- 
])\nnih of adult ai/e have* oicniicd 'lMu‘S( aie leportrd |o la mscs of eliOKo 
maniipe^s la tween the paities A few stiaA cases of Vatulars hiuing inauied 
.vidowfi fimn tht> Derc.ui under the Jndian Civil AJarua^^e Ad aie also ronoited, 
The Dalihoi Cominillec tliat amongst MuMdinan local converts like 
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crLvtTE* m— cmL conottion 


^ ohf raa, Tni Pm] urn* tlx? oVl prcjadirf mbf nt«l from the Jlnnliu againrt 
tkIott re-mamage ii fa^ pas^mg awmv 

AU tbrta ore boTrevcr tentative arxl nioro or kw indmdunl efiorU. No con- 
certed action or whole#aki movement la j^t apporent- The truth m that til lach 
effort* are and will be penvexkas so kn^ a* authontatTve ITmda opinion conti 
nue* to rcOTrd the prohibitinn erf widow remamago a* a badge of reapectab^tr 
Amongjt tw lower IDnda caitea, the eocinHy afHucTit aertkraa are diiwuntenaoe- 
ing the practice of wkIow remamape aa nrtiveh- os anr Brahman or Tania, Om 
danllj' tha question M liecorning a potent canao of mvon In thcae communitiet 
— the acction di'alknring widow remamape bemp hvperpamonj to the rest that 
allow It. 

376 , Some Aliicellaneout points (a) fndcjwc of Pofww/rosi fie 
jfgum — The fignre* ahowing the proportion of wives to htubaivis — oahndUry 
Table IT — ore sometimet taken a a a clue to the Incidence of pol^ipnij 
As mentioned in para. of the Last Report, mGajarat both Ilindna and llunalmaia 
are oa a rule roonogamoua. Onl} aome Brahman castes soch as Anavsla Aodich 
Tapodhan etc and aome Vania Castes like Dishawals sDow polygamy But the 
custom 18 fast passing into desuetude. In 1011 there were 1 OCT mamed women 
to 1 000 mamed men. In 1021 the ratio is 1 028 to ipXXk Of comae this doe* not 
mean that polvgamv u therefore on the increase That the general increase In 
the population 1 ^ been made up of a larger quota of women than of men has been 
already pomted out m the previous chapter ‘Woudlp m onr eichange# In mi- 
grotion wo give more men than women. The truo mcidenco of polycamv ts thus 
obacured by the factor of emigration. The same remarks are applicable to the 
Musahnans, among whom thlm are 1 018 wn es to 1 000 hnsbaods. Amoogit 
ilemons and Vohoras— two comm unit le* particulariy m which a good proportion 
of husbands a away from home — the ratio of wive* to husbands is ai 1 118 to 1 000 , 
Amongst the Ammista there 1 * more evidence of polygamy the factor of mi- 
gmtion does not affect to any appreciable extent *0 that the proportion of wive* 
to husbands amoim these tribes mar be takun aa a fair measure of their polyga 
roous practices. There arc now 1 OSO wives to 1 000 husbands smong them ss 
against 1 015 ten rears ago which pmumnblv is mdicatrve of greater prevalence 
of the practice lint polygamy 1 * often nnllified amongst them bv the ease with 
which divorce is sought and cbtained The Parw sliow a large eicex of wive* 
l,5S5 to the thousand this u ontirvlv due to migration of their males as the 
Parsu are a monogaraous community 

(b) Dirparutr Marna ^ — The Per Enqmrr has alrcadv shewn us that 58 
per cent of Luslmnds ore on an average more than ten veors older than their 
WTvr*. hroui Pulisidtary Tal le H we learn that at each of the age periods 
0-10 and 10-lG there are more than twice fvs many wives as hnshaiKl* both 
amongst Iltndus and Musalmons. 

hrom Imperial Tnl 1 \1\ we kam that vrltere the marriage age is kiw there 
u rften lees lr«ivintv l>etween tlic age-i f tlx nriijrfr*. Am fng<t tlie Kadwas, 
Vn^aiia (Hunchts awl ftoU the prep* rln n <rf hudaml t wivts in the ago 
perio.1 0-1 ranges from 50 to U percent \\ hilc amongst the Nagars, Anavala 
M*ratha\ \ulirh llrahman the ] ro] hIkoi are I 4 <*0 arxl 20 resperfivelr 

Thu dispantv f age arm ngst the I iglwr rostes oimtemcts the effect of the hlgber 
marriage age and favours rarlv widowh *o<L 

(c) Vat tf*c# rcjTonf ttgo>luIt rs — IniisTul Talrfe ^ II shows that there 

are smnH r» of the age f 15 awl iii wanfs. Of tlicse IMS are afflicted «tth 

soToe inhnmtr a strewn m Stat Talrft \I\ in 1011 there were 13 “tS spins- 
ters frf that age nrnl t vTr Th 1 tf re I an mcrei*e« fs^Hn tersm ihrHtate TV 
irtilk t f thc-e are f roars* f tlir pes 1 .^ *i» «rvl are waiting to be marrvd \ 
good f w f the rem-imil r are j rirstitates and kept w rnten. h|an ter* sgnl Hi 
sod over nHmi>errsl 4 8 ’(ti in 191 1 arsl u,23H m Itc I T tJLc la t Cgnre some of 
U>e\fitr<t tril (IlhiJ tie lira, I>b* Ita (tau it l>ul U ar I NavabU) arxl K Jm 
cootrilute 1.31'V. The rcn%Aintn'» contrfl ut nrs are coranmnitics wLkb far ur 
lv<rcnsrm bk lams(ll ) or Nap r (14) or \ 1 ►« (103) or tbov- ithers whwb 

nr. bu:h hrth or Wiamn like Pairadi^JD) Bart ts (31) \mtich (31) Lews Kai>- 

li»P 1C) and rUjpaU 
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(</) C'^il Coiuiifwu in /innt/ and J rlntn Iria^ (ho kfnto nf tliingb 

rt'CvnUnt: o\il t<»tuhtiuti in ntral ami uilnn 
nH\ ho hrii^lh lontr^^tod In tho nur 
pnnt *-tau noMit (in of tin unnur 

tu\\ h\ 10 t)u ^ItfoMont \n 1 ho 

nrh in aiul tlio t it\ juUauliiK *-ho\\ a 

low }»ro]u»Tiu»n *»( tlu unniirruil Of tliofirnalo^ 
molor 5 lio *)!:♦' oi Pr hi|artont aro jrriMl in 
urhin nn'i- uni Is in runi tliat in l!u fo* 
incr, t!u onmn^o rit* w hnrh *iml tlu marriage 
ago Ineljof than in rnr \\ iro m Of (la wonmn 
vi t InM \y* iMng ago (p» (u) I n poi inillo ^ro 
\ uIouh in towns whih tho <<»nt jioi »))ng Innm' 
far the vV' m Jo% '^\ih‘*uuan I ih!^» II th U the pniportjon <»f \\i(l<u\s to 

th* vot iHun ih piipnl uion I tla hiijla t m the < it\ of lOriwla < U lluMnarncd 
poj.tiluinn in th^ ( jt\ tJan ire son w u t,i ^ (hoijsual Jjush uhK In tlio urhin 
roM’-, the {uoportnm of \M\f^s (4. husli uah tignros at tH»7 In (in whoh Mat« «hVo 
hiuo^v^rn u i*' 1 ojs Ihn*- wlnh the gomn! popnhunni fr<»ni tin a(l\<r'*o 

ilHHt of I nnizrition v^lin !i "oKi is igainsi mah tin ( \x\ uni urban nruis genmulh 

^how th^ mlUtf nn <*f immi^radou uhuh v'lot- ag*unM fenmKs 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE H— DurraiBtTnojr sy Civil Cojumcrt or 1 000 or ticn Sex, 
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AT CERTAIN AGES IN EACH RELIGION AND NATURAL DIVISION 
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OF 1,000 OF EACH Sex at certain ages for Selected Castes 
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377 Reference to Statiftlc« — Thn eJupter ia moclwtl^ cntiilnl 
Irfternoy wlifle tie Tables with witch it n conpemed are more umbitioualy named. 
But it nmat be remembered that cenius statubca reraidmg education are onlr 
coocemed with that rodiinentaiy form of it which onaUei one to acquire the art 
of wnting a letter to a fnend and being able to read lU reply Por that i* m effect 
aa will be preaently explained, the entenon of htoracy with which the censca 
eiHjmrer u ctmeemed. The queetioii of edocation is ooe of those live proUcmi 
which njaallj eiate paiaionate mtereat throoghout India at the present day 
The Timonfl problems m coonectwnwith it — ha governance, its aima, its cumcula — 
are deboted cosnrtantlv evorTwbere but the primary need la the urgency of con 
quenng ignorance which atilJ remains almoat nnirersaL hobody b in doubt on 
that pomL Tie census tirows light on tiis last and more important aspect of a 
many-eided problem It shows how far from decade to decade the progrekwee 
efforts of educational agencies m the differcrntparts of the coontry ha\’B been able to 
dispel ignomnce and bring the minimum knowledge of letters to the doors of the 
people 


The cenius figure* of thb State m regard to Literacy have a special mterest. 
Daroda has been a pioneer m the organisation of compnlsory mosa mstructioa in 
India. The progresa of this experiment 11 watched with anxious interest by mam" 
people outnde the limits of this State To throe the census results of 1021 will 
appeal with peculiar force. Irapenal Tallies \ HI and I\ are the sources on which the 
SulrdiluT^ Tabtoi I \ r have I >een prepared State Tsi^os \ \fl srrti their Sulrd 
dmrv Tables \ III \ hare been specially compilod for this census. In one of the 
concluding sections of thb chapter an attempt srill be made to correlate the cenms 
figures sntb the returns of the Education Department regarding schools ami 
pupils. 


378 The Menning of the Stutlatlcs — fJowe Damia iHHomttMu — It 
i in connection with this chapter litat the innoratkrfis intrnrioced by the present 
census In thb Ptato are the most numerous. To understaml the nature of 
three it is neccjmary to go back a little to jva t history Tim term ^literatr*' has 
maleigtme change* m mterprctatfoo since I pbl In the emmses of 1 MI and 1K)1 
three categories we i e recognised Thos^ who srrre ahollrnnalle to nswl and 
smte acre rnarketl off from tie lit rat br an Intermeilute rla^i ralhsl Ih** 
“learners," The intention was endrnth to Bnd out th extent to which the 
p»«{>alali m 0 / the iriorJ-gntric age was under in frucitott fn epdeof l?ie mstnfcfioiTS 
that under leimmg arret Iw mrintleil *11 thnee alio were ntsW m trwthin at 
wbateYcr stage rlementaiT rr advance*! the returns acre sntiatnl Lv many Wrners 
at th earir isges o( In tmrtioii liemg mclode*! awler DUletut and secirtslly 
br many stosl nt nl *< Ir* nee* 1 stages such as (]i collcgate frttmitng Ihemselres 
as *^tefate " Thu there wa a esw**! raW Itsrrrpan r letwpen I) e figures of the 
cen.su an«I thns* of the njoeotKWi IVpAnment, In the tubsequent cenmses 
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theiefoie, the compilation of statistics legarclmg persons imdei mstruction was 
^vlsely left to the educational authorities while the census only contented itself 
^Vlth lecoidmg whether a person A^as able to lead and wnte any language In 
1901 the instructions weie rather generally u oided 4s a result of this vagueness 
the hteiacy figures of that census may have ^vrongly mcluded many persons able 
only to spell out a few words of a printed boolc and sign their owm name under the 
‘‘literate^ total In this respect, the 1891 mstructions however were very precise 
The ^'ilbterate” were very stnctly defined then ‘‘Enter as lUitnrate those who 
are not under mstruction and who do not know how both to read and write or who 
can read but not write, or who can sign their own name but not read ’ Undei 
the vagueness of the instructions m 1901, it was apprehended that persons be- 
longmg to one or more of these categories of ‘‘lUiterates” came mto the literate fold 
In 1911, it was thought desirable to make the definition mdre strict and piecise 
On that occasion the census stafi was instructed only to reckon as literate those 
“who were able to wnte a letter to a fnend and read Ins reply ’ In 1921, the above 
definition of “hterate” was re tamed and enforced m its entirety , but it was also 
thought that certain categones of the illiterate deseiw’^ed specification The leameis 
who have turned their mstruction to some little account beyond sigmng their name, 
and the adults who can read and understand books, usually of a semi-religious 
nature, but are unable themselves to Avrite m any language are classes undeistood 
to exist m India The census mstructions foi 1891 above quoted recognised and 
even mentioned these classes m definmg “illiterate These classes deser\^ed to 
be marked off from the mass of the totally ilbterate population The special class 
therefore of those able to read only but not v nte was for the first tmie mtroduced 
mto the Baroda Census Schedule The treatment of liteiacv figures m this 
IS a V ell-knowm practice vnt\\ foreign censuses Besides, the mclusion of an inter- 
mediate class like this betsveen the htciate and the totally ilbterate lias two other 
advantages In the first place, it seiwes fiirthei to define and render pieoise the 
class of “hterate’’ Even the definition “ability to wnte a letter to a fnend and 
lead its leply ’ is liable to be mterpreted laxly , people who were just able to wnte 
and spell out words mth difficulty were possibly coimted as bterate m 1911, wffiile 
the existence of a separate class for such doubtful cases as proAuded in the present 
census, helped m a great measure to render the hteiacy figures of 1921 very accuiate 
indeed Hoav far operative was tins cucumst^ince we shall presently study but the 
bioad conclusion is now" stated Secondly, it is of great piactical interest to know", 
as the Census Commissioner huuself points out m his notes on the Chaptei, how' 
far literacy once acquired is returned The compaiison by correspondmg age 
periods of literacy figures of two censuses which this question will necessitate w"ill b* 
greatly facilitated by the figuies of those able to read onl)" m this censiib Foi 
the piupose of this enquiry it may be also mentioned that literacy figures for all 
talukas (State Table X) have been compiled for a larger number of age-groups than 
those selected for the Impenal Tables To mvestigate furtlier how fai compulsory 
education has been successful, liteiacy-figures for luban aieas — where alone its 
operation may he said to be really effective — have been compiled into the State 
Table XI on winch Subsidiary Table IX is based 

A second innovation has been mtroduced m this census m regard to the lau 
guage or languages m which literacy is foimd to exist In 1901, a lecord w as made 
of the language m which a person was able to read and wnrite In 1911 option 
w"as left to this State to do this, but it was not taken In this census the Go\- 
emment of this State decided at the instance of the Census Department to 
collect mformation not only about the vernacular m w Inch a peison was literate, 
but also about other language or conibmation of languages m which lie knew 
how to read and WTite, or at least to read and imdei'stand prmted books The 
question of tlie place of Indian \emaciilari> m the scheme of Indian education is 
ahva}"s a vexed one but it was thought tint the collection of statistics legard 
mg “ability to understand ' other Indian languages besides one’s owm vernacular 
w ould be a ^aluable contribution to tlic discussion of that problem In ref^ard 
to the position of Hmdi, for mstance and it^ claims to be the 
also about Urdu and the special attitude of Indian ^Muslims towards it, statistics 
regardmg their literary mflucncc m Pro\ mces and States beyond their native 
habitat will give us \aluablc data Another ad\antage is clanned — though 

its operation can only be discussed elsewhere — ^on behalf of this arrangement- 

namely, that it helps m getting more accurate results regarding the distn- 
bution of languages It is often asserted and the truth of it will be tested in 
the next chapter— that many Non-Hmdustani ^lusalmans desire to record Urdu 



u the Unguage of genenl w m their, home*, frotn motive*, It U aDeged. 
of itligioaa ^tnotHUL If tin aflegatKo is true, it mn*t be *aid that Uiey 
do tiu* at the sacnflce of scientific accnracj- It wa* therefore thought that by 
Addmg a fpeoal cohinm ehcmng familiantr with other language* baide* the 
peivm ■ crwn vemacular thi* motive to falsify language returns, rf it ealated at all 
would be initiated coniideTahly With theae objects State Table \II and rt» 
ooireBpondmg Subsidiarv Table X have been prepared 


A third umoration m regard to the SubwdiatT Table* has been made at rar 
matanceby the C^nstisComimaaiooer for India for all PrOTiDcea and Statea. Itwa* 
thought that proportiona of literaov calculated oo the whole populatxm did not le- 
preaent the educational art natron laiilv In all conntnea, clrndM under five year* 
are normally outaide the Bchoolmg age They arc asuafly aj«unied to be iUiterate. 
In Amencan and European cenfuses so far as I know Uteran ratios are reckoned 
by deluding the child population altogether In Ireland only peiaoua aged five and 
over are ta)^ mto coniideiation for perceotageam literacy In the United State* 
of Aznenca annflarlr the pf^ulatwr below tho age of 10 are exdaded m the cal 
culation of literacy proportions. Under these orcumatance*, it wa* decided hr 
the Cenau* Commaaioiier for India that in all mbaidlaiT table* the child populabon 
waa to be aasumed as illiterate and excluded for reckoning literacy ratio*. For ah 
snbaidiarT table* except SubaidiaTy Table A the age-group 0-6 was therefore ex 
eluded. In Subsidiary Table Y oaily persons aged 10 and orcr were to be reckoned 
for comparing progre** m edocatian. To ensarc correct resolU aH ao-caHed bto- 
ratc* below 5 year* of have erdoded from literate colipin* and abewn a* 
Qbterate m the ImpenalTablea VI 11 and IV The total of aucWperaoo# ta onlr 48 
(28 m ale* a nd 31 female*) Their details by religion are shewn on the title page of 
Table Vlll In the State Table* X and XI tho age-penods aelocted are 0-7 7 10 10 
16 16-20 20-30 and so and over The earlier age-groupi 7 10 and 10-16 are cho*en 
for coTielatum with the educational return* with n view to test the propewi of the 
Compulaory Education expemnent The age-penods 20-30 and 30 anti over have 
been retained to find out m particuiar are**, now &r literacy' once acquired hai 
l»een continued. Sab*idiary Table* VIII and I\ pr -pared from thc*e State Table* 
proportion the Irteracy figure* to all ege* 7 and over Sub**diarv Table IX further 
mve*tjgatw the state of things in literacr for the i ge-perlodi 7 16 16-‘’0 and 20 
and over 

370 Qeneral Review of reaulU Extent of Llterttcy— 272,418 
peraons (231 1 18 male* and 41 300 female*) of 6 year* of age and over \ ive been re- 
tumed ra thi* cenaoi as bemg able both to read and ante. The totlh populatioa 
aged 6 and over m the State number* l^J^l ©82 (063 878 males 887,801 

females). Uteratr of the mmimum «tandard set by the cenau* is therefore claimed 
by only 147 per muhs of the Mpulation of the*e age* ("40 per zniUe maon^t male* 
and 47 amongat females) That i* to any oxclodi^ the child popalatkw^ooe out 
of four male* and one in twenty-ooe femalea claim to have pa»^ that f There 
are sji literate male* to only one such female m the State or taking the lltKate ai a 
whole the aer diapanty is shewn br the f*et that of* hundred literate*, ajarr roeti 
and 16 are women 8 

Takung bv age-penod\ this drspanty Is lee evident in the early groups anl 
“i grow* more and more with the older age* The 
^ fcjfT ] margin give* the roqmnte ratios, (Th pro- 
frortKms for the ape-perio' ^Tf "0-30 and 30 and 
over have been mleulated from the State TaMe 
\ ) Vmnngst fiterates thirti leurs of agi- 
and over oolv nme per rent are women and 
one female to 10 males are lilermfrs in that grtiup 
This pomt to the romparatlrr rreener of fHltt 
catiunal advance arooogst wipojen Further 
tight Is thrown on the eduratKmaJ aitoatlofi I v 

th pniportron In each sex of literates Irv age 

pertodv Of the male-literates, M per rent are at lea 1 twentv rears old, $j- *fll 
Iwrood school age 14 percent are between 15 and "U rear* of age having jttsi 

left school either pitman ent I V for other walk of life or to parm advaoced rewrsrs 
of learning- and "0 per rent are between 5 and 15 • e in th srhooj pmng agp 
Ainunp femsies th ratios fortbeaUve sge groups are 46 "o atsl 3( nrsperf/rrlr 
fchoains'lhat roenger ages predominat among frmale literates 

Aalrtidi TV Talle I pie- 

uj the difi rmt r* pert<»i 


I the jurttrolar* d hferacy figures pri>| <nK*>eJ Lv 
perf<»l The m *st Important of thos- ye,perH>*I* u 
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15-20 are literate m that diviswiL Katliiairad u a bttle behind aboot male Uttracj* 
m this age penod with 425 South Gujarat and North Cajamt foDow with 350 and 
275 leapectivelj* A% regard' female literacy Kathiawad ahowa the most atrikmg 
rerolK In the age-perwidi 10-16 aixl 15-20 the higheat proportiotu of female 

hteracy are aeen m 
that diTttion. Indeed 
ra all tbeae ratio*, 
the high place for 
Kathiawad may be 
gene rad j notecL In 
many rther reepectr 
Uko denwt) econo- 
mic arcumitance*. 
agncultnral farihbea, 
mean* of commimka 
twna and ao on we 
hare aeen that thb di 
vuion n the worst oft 
in this State In pn 
mary educatk® and 
m rodfanentarr know 
ledge of letter! at least, 
it takea a high tank 
however It wa* the 
gnt dinnon m the Hal 
to receive the boon of 
compnlwr edneariotL 
In November 1803 the 
eipenment ol maa* ms 
tnictKio by coraptilrioc 
waa first began m the 
head-goartera talnka 
ol this dm'ion The 
neopla of Amrditalaka 
has had therefore the 
longest familianty with 
thb idea and K is 
there apart from the 
copital eity that the 
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the total males and the jemale literates are 5 pei fcut of the total female pop * 
lation, aged seven and over Tlie accompanpng diagram plots the proper - 
tions bv sexes separately m each of the natural sub-diinsions * map 
of each natuial division is also given separately showing the extent of literacv 
proiiortioned to total population aged 7 and ovei m it« diiferrat parte Ihe 
diagram arranges the different natural areas according to their order m Jiterat 
It shous clearly hov Easti and Charotai tracts take the lead in educational 
progress 

Katluavad has the highest general average m literacy both amongst males and 
females, but no 
mdividual part of 
it has so high 
a proportion of 
literates as the 
Rasti and Cha- 
rotar areas In 
the former region 
male literates nmn- 
ber 408 pei miUe 
and female hterates 
are 87 per mille 
Charotar has 330 
and 86 Kahnam 
and Vakal have 
both high male 
'hteracies but are 
beaten by the 
Kathiawad Coast 
and Scattered Areas 
m female literacy 
although these lat- 
ter are behmd them 
m respect of males 
The Northern Divi- 
sion as a whole has a low average of only 116 hterate persons per miUe (198 for males 
and 28 for females) East Kadishovs a little better residt than this (with 118 per 
miUe) the other two 
areas (West Kadi 
and Trans-Sabar- 
mati) have only 112 
per miUe The gene- 
ral average of South 
Gujarat is lower 
than either Central 
Gujarat or Kathia- 
wad , but here the 
distribution of liter- 
acy IS tlie least imi- 
form It contains m 
Rasti the highest, as 
well ns m the Ram 
area the lovest, ra- 
tios m literacy The 
Rasti talukns with 
their Parsis Vohoras 
and Anal alas hare 
natiiralh tlie highest 
proportion of litera- 
tes nnnich 244 per millc The Ram mahals on the other hand vith 88 literate males 
and 1C hterate female': perl 000 of eich sex are at the bottom of the educational 
ladder 
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282 Liu race m Urban and Rural Areas compared- Educational 
eltort IS generalh more «uccessful m urban than in rural areas Tlie facilities for edu- 
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Caban can exitt mote 
convenwntlj-— ec h o o I 
booM*, Kbrene* tram 
cd teaching etc. m 
towiii than m email 
OQtljTiig Tillagea. It 
n in these areai there* 
fore that the cdoca 
tMoal agenctea hare 
concentrated theu 
efforta and attempted 
to bnng into greater 
force thw compnlsorp 
proTUKKU than m the 
rnrnl parti of the State 
In regard to ttrban- 
tfstno, certain teata 
were ancgefted m 
Copter n namelT 
occnpation, atandard 
of honac room, rntmi- 
opal matitetiooa, etc. 
To these literac 7 maf 
be now added. The 
marginal table glrw 
the coraparattre lite* 
ncj reanlta of the censoa in the State a< a whole and m -urban and rural araai 

•cparatelj' 
ThepropOT 
tkiu in the 
a g e-period 
15--^ ihoT 
how far m 
tenair e 
haa been 
the opera 
t i o n of 
general 
edncattona! 
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fadhtlea in the towns of the State Of the school-going population i e. aged 7 15 
40 per cent of the male* and 19 per rent of the fcroaW m urban areas are nor* 
literate. In the next censui the age-period la-'H) m bound to show ahnort general 
literacy m the town population. 

283 . Literacy In the CItv — The moat coojptcuoua example of •uerr* 
in tha State a educaticmal effort is the City of 
Baroda. 41 per cent of the total population are 
literate By lex, iHS 2 malea and 213 females, per 
thouiand of each aei are hteiale The literate 
ratios for the different age-penods ere shewn in th 
margin. It m mterrstlng to Gnd in the rompamon 
of ratwa that the •exe* tend nK«t to approach 
cq^itv In IlteracT In the age penml * 13 or the 
srhool-g*^»tng age CVanpalsioo in thn State h fir 
boys and giri aliVe fn th f itT the pnroarr 
edorational svstetn i tli rar«t romplet fr inga 
msed, aod litrth Imyi and prl arail tberowdre* more 
tf Ir-U etpiallv of the fanfitwa alT rdfd by it The 
most literate age-^riod ii IS ‘Xi for male* of whom 
ffl per Ttulie are literat between lh<»e age^ The nwt Uferat age-i f r female* 
are 10-15 amortgrt the pri of tbe»e apei 373 per millearrall t< read andwnt 
The age-perk«l JO-30 and SOaod orerhaTeberti speciallr eotnptle*! h thn cema 
The prnpOTUOO m the ape-pervuL IS **0 ptHftt to th ffk’KCrr I the edinw 
tKWuil aensoe^ at work m th Crtr From the Ule t report ae learn that there 
are faj In# CitT 113 diflereut edorational Imtitnllons hAt»le# th rotteye and tin 
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secondiuT ^ckools, with ovei 10,000 pupils Of these thei;e are 92 pimai}' schools 
(high and low), 9 special institutions, 7 schools foi the children of Sepoys in tne 
Vnny, 4 kindeigaiten classes and 1 institution for adult females of the zenana 
284 Comparison with other Cities— The figures foi all the othei Indian 
Cities have not yet arrived from tlie othei Provinces and States, but m the mean- 
time a companson may be made mth the 
literacy results of othei cities that aie 
so far available The margin gives the 
necessary details In regard to geneial 
hterecy the capital of this State takes 
almost the highest lank m India 
Madras is ahead vitli Calcutta <ind 
Rangoon But these Presidency 
Cities have large European and othei 
equally highly educated settlements, 
the adult members of iihich aie usuall}' 
all literate Their numbers force up 
the bteracy ratio in these places, but 
I doubt whether there is any otlier City 
m India with a predommantly Indian 
population like Baroda which has a 
mgher percentage of literacy to shov 

Baroda IS ahead of Bombay City, the two cities m tintisn yiujarat — nnmeaaoaa 
and Surat — and of all other cities’m the Bombay Presidency As to the cities m 
Indian States, the nearest approach to the literacy proportions of Baroda is made 
by Bangalore and Mysore cities 

285 Literacy in towns — The literacy figures foi towns have been 
separately compiled m the State Table XI The figures for certam selected 
towns have been proportioned m the Subsidiary Table IX where they may be 
studied m detail The most mterestmg columns m that table aie those deahng 
with the age-peiiod 16-20 Theie the highest piopoitions aie reached In this 
age-penod the maxunum piopoition is attamed m Bhadrau, where 808 males and 
505 females per miUe are hterate Even Baroda City ratios which are 766 and 
370 for this age-penod aie exceeded m this tovm Xavsan shows the next highest 
rate of bteracy amongst females to Bhadran (with 420 per mdle) 

The foUowmg towns have at least half its male population (aged seven and 
over) hterate — 



Pro|iortioii of literates per 

Nriho of 

millc of x>crson9 


nged 6 and over 

iMatlmd 

570 

Bnugooii 

473 

Calcutta 

4ol 

Baroda City 

405 

Dacca 

353 

Bangalore 

343 

Uyaorc 

334 

Surat 

324 

Ponna 

280 


242 

Jiombn^ 

241 

Jammu 

215 

Ijihoro 

206 

IjisHVnr (Gwalior) 

203 

Karachi 

108 

Hjdcrabatl (Deccan) 

1 100 

Delhi 

161 

]ai|Uir 

137 

Sniin^iar 

08 

IT -11 T 



Prant and 

Proportion per 
mille of male 

Name of Town 

natural area 


where 'Situated 

literates aged 
seven and over 

Sankh&ia 

Baroda (Chorashi) 

606 

So]ltra 

(Charotar) 

502 

Baroda Cit\ 

(Yakal) 

588 

Navaan 

Narsari (Rasti) 

574 

K at ho re 

» ( ) 
Baroda (Cliarotnr) 

563 

Bhadran 

555 

Pahana 1 

Navsari (Rasti) 

551 

Atarsumhn 

Kadi (Transi 


Gandevi 

Sabarmati) 

Na^^san (Raati) 

638 

530 

Amrcli 

Kathiawnd (5liddle 
Block) ^ 

530 

Vaso 

Baroda (Chnrotari 

5U 

Pij 

» ( ) 


'Mehsana 

Kadi (EaHl Kadi) 

1 704 

Kalol 

( . ) 


It 18 significant that m the ^bove hst not one of the mdustrial to^vn8 is mcluded 
Tlie two temple tovms of Dwarka and Beyt are not far behind Mehsana owes its 
inclusion in that hst to its bemg the admmistiative centre, and the largest railway 
station of the Kadi Prant Aniieli has the longest expenence with compulsion 
and has therefore a very high hteiacy Of the othei towns 8 belong to Charotar 
and Kasti tracts, the City belongs to Valcal, two are from East Kadi and one each 
from Trans-Sabarmati and Chorashi The aliovc list explams the pre-emmence 
of Charotar and Rasti toAviis in the mattei of literacy The margin arranges the 
difierent natural aieas according to their order ui urban literacy amongst males 
This order is compared with then ordei in general hteracy i The most 
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I thcni «imk in ignorance 

Weat Kadi beata Kaili m urban literacy becaoae of ita poaae** 

sum of Patan town, bnt it» general bterairv la knren The pUce of Kahnam aa 
regards ita urban Irteracv is lower than that of iti general literacy The preaence 
of Utto number of low type Ubonrera m Dabhoiaod Kar]an town' tend to lower 
the arban bteracy proporboru m tha tract. 

a86 Literacy by RcIIeIoh and Age— Me ihall now aee how far 
bteracr propoitiona raiy among the difformt icbgionJL Sabeidiarv TaUe* I and 
ni giTB different aapecta of the qoeation. In BabaidUry Table I the ertent of literacv 
in the different religiona u itudied m the different age-penoda In ^abaaliarr Table 
m the general aTenige of literacy b each religHm i compared to the differetit 
degreea attamed m the different parta of the Ktute 

— — The Jlindm forming the 

I lttt w m «t ruivi^ ( n Lrrm ' predominant majontr In the 

urb I T» nTTmj State the abvJnte nombera of 

I literAtea in any other religion 

I “ ^ except probauir llnealnian* 
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and here thar literacy ratios are the Icnrert. Bat a-hen 
we cramder the ranki ftoca whom they are recrmted, 
■we realise the enomKroa advance wluch under nmaion 
aiy mflocnce has been accomidiabed amonn the coaverta. 
The margin grvea wrmpAratrve ratioa for Dheda and 
certam other tribei and caatea from whom preaamaUy 
the majority of converts are drawn with th«e pro- 
portiona, the figures for Christiana m Central Gujarat 
(excluding the City) are also compared. Euiopeana 
and Anglo-Indians are very few m that divnum, theu 
exduaian wtrold mean little alteration to the figures 
so the proportions given m tie margmof table may be 
tah-en as for Indian Chmtians. ‘Dicae show what a 
peat nnproveraent their conveision has meant to them. InBaroda City the 
Chnstian btemte* among males are 68 per cent and female literates nnmber +5 
per cenL These hi^ ratios are m a great measure doe to the presence of Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indiana. 

The Pams have a general averap of 900 literate moles and OW literate females 
per miDe of each sex m the State The mnjonty of Pandi is found m South Gujarat 
and there, os may be expected the literacy proportfocs for this community arc 
a little lower th^ the above figurea. In Boro^ Ci^ where the Pams belong 
mostly to tbe official dais or good social positions, the literacy is almost complete 
the figures bemg 003 males and 037 females. The Musalmins, as pointed out 
already show a tiwer ratio thin Hindus m Baroda City only — but even then they 
have a hteracy of 41 per cent for males and 16 per cent for females The literacy 
for Muaftlman males in South Gujarat is even higher than the aty fimires— 
namely 43 per cent Tbe Baroda City Jams show the highest proportions in utermev 
amongst tuOT commumty m the State — with 926 males and 494 females hteiat e per 
miDe, The Jams m South Gujarat show the next best results with 877 males snd 
240 females literate per mjBe, 

aSA, Literacy amoni Caste* Males— Tbe Tanahons m the nmnlwr 
of educated persons can now bo studied m reference to certain lepresentatfre castes 
and tribes. The castes selected for purposes of Utera^ am the tame as those chosen 
for ImpensJ Table XT\ InChapterVtheSubsidiaTy TablesIVaiid IV Aoreprepar 
ed by regroup mg^tbe castes according to their cultural and occupational diSerences. 
For Age and Ci™ Condition concerned at they are with deep-rooted tocial cuitomt 
that am tlow to change — lite fertility mamagOHige and so on broad toot! 
groupings are enough to brmg out the mam tendencies. But in regard to 
educatkm ehich is a far mom dynamic and urgent husineas a more Indiridaal 
treatment of castes has been ifeemot necessorv The vanatKMis araoogtf 
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latioii literate It is sigruficant that while general hteracy amongst Musalmans 
IS higher than amongst Hmdus, no mdi%adual Blusalman caste finds a place m the 
margmal list The Vohoras show the highest literacy amongst them with 468 males 
and 1)5 females hterate per mille The Indian Christian ranks far below the com- 
mimities mcluded m the list \nth 294 literate males per thousand The Prabhu or 
the Writer caste, here as elsewhere leads m literacy The Brahmans generally give 
way before them and the Vanias The Deshastha Brahman m this State is a small 
and lumted class mostly engaged m government employment , and they have 
therefore always had ver}’’ high literacy proportions in 1911, the proportion of 
mascubne literacy among them w as 727 (calculated on the total population) while 
m the Bombay Presidenc}’', the proportion in that year was 015 per miUe for this 
caste Amongst Gujarat Brahmans, the Nagars who stand eighth m male literacy 
and fourtli m general literacy are the most advanced commimity The Tapodhans 
are perhaps the most backward class amongst Brahmans 

The consideration of these figures confinns the general impression that com- 
munities engaged m trade commerce and the learned professions, have the 
largest proportion of hterates These castes have taken advantage of compulsory 
education to improve then literacy On the other hand Agnculture has certainly 
a very retarding influence on letters, for Lewa Kanbis, the most progressive amongst 
the agnculturists have 41 per cent of their males and only 8 per cent of tlieir 
females able to read and wTite The !Jbbtar>" and Dominant groups are generally 
backward m education, but the local IMaratha under the msprration of the Sta^ 
Eulmg family has shewn praiseworthy zeal m tins regard 368 per nuUe of their 
popidation are literate Of the ]\Iaratha males nearly 65 per cent are able to read 
and write The hteracy figures also disclose remarkable progress amongst certain 
artisan groups — Bhavsars, Soms and Ghanclus Bemg mostly engaged m arts and 
crafts, they are urban commumties and as such have early come imder the m- 
fluence of education As a result of their progress in education, it is not surpnsing 
that they should attempt to better their social status by settmg up claims to be- 
longmg to higher castes Tlie Bhavsars have such tnbal surnames as Bhatte, Chohau, 
Rathod and Parmar, to Avhich they point as evidences of Rajput ongm Amongst 
the Soms, certam sections like the Gujjar, Shnmali, Mewada and Siam claim kmship 
Avith Vamas The Tragad Soms even claim descent from a Brahman ancestress 
Theu progress m education and wealtli is helping them to wm a social position 
similar to the Vamas Certam sections of the Ghanchia have Rajput tnbal surnames 
The Modh Ghanchis form a large and socially supenor section amongst them 
They were ongmaUy Modh Vamas but having taken to makmg and sellmg oil 
arc now considered to have fallen from grace The IModh Champanen sect, it 
IS true, have now more or less gn^en up their connection with oil — at least the 
makmg of it — and actually petitioned to be classed under Vamas as a separate 
community The Luhanas also as an entcrprismg tradmg community have a high 
proportion of hteracy amongst their males The Luhanas have imdoubted 
kmship with Rathod Rajputs , but the Gujarat groups amongst them have now 
so entuely Vaishna vised themselves that there is bttle difference at present m 
theu general standards of life and comfort from the Gujarati Vamas 

But the caste from which all these aspiring communities are ambitious of 
tracmg theu origm is itself indifferent to the acquisition of knowledge The 
Rajputs, though they have progressed m education, still show only 13 per cent 
of theu total population as bemg literate Only 23 males and 3 females in a hundred 
among them are able to read and write But T suspect that the Rajput totals on 
which these hteracy pioportions are calculated are mflated by themclusion of 
Banas and Kolis who have passed themselves off as Rajputs 

At the other end of the scale are the vast mass of backw'ard Kanbis (the 
Anjanas), the large miscellaneous crowd of Hmdmsed abongmes and the “ imtouch- 
able ” classes, whom the compulsory provisions have not yet been successfid in 
makmg literate The Anjana Kanbi has only 14 per cent males literate The 
hterate males amongst the Koh form only 8 per cent The Dhed* percentage is 
a httle higher by a pomt It is surprising that the Bhangi caste (of scavengers and 
sweepers) wnth 60 hterate males per thousand is not qmte at the bottom of the hst 
The Bharvad with 36 hterate males per imUe, the Vagher with 30, the Vaghri with 
26 and the Raban wnth 21 share that dismal honoiu 

* I a regard to these Dheds, and other untouchable classes generally, it is interesting 
to note that the State maintains 228 separate institutions The total number in 1920, of 
Autyajas (imtouchables) reading in these and in ordinary Gnjoxuti pnmary schools was 11 *735 
children or roughly 7 per cent of the total strength of these castes ’ 
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Amon^t the forest tribet, tiie Hiadawd section* we more hternte tb*n 
tbeir Animat brethren The Hinda Cbodhra ha^ 101 literate male* per mflle while 
the Anumst eectwn ha. onlv 08 The Dhodias have •imilarly 101 and 85 for their 
Hindu and KnnriKt eectwna respectively 


289 Literacy amongat Castes Females— A troer mdicatwo 

of the varying zeal of different commnnibe* m r^rd to education u 

afforded b} the literacy figures for ferunles, Extgenciea of buNnew 

ina\ mate in raoat Vania castes, an dementary knowledge of letter* an 
ewwmttal reejui^ite for a boy But only m those caste* where female bteracy 
IS high, can it be laid that there i» genmno desire lor enlightennienU 
“ A statement is appended in 

CiflTO w^u-M rr Li <rr t»j or 100 rreux UT wl.,«.k 

n Tx^ m TTwr* VXD Diargm WQicn. arrange* 

the different caitei accord 
^ ^ . mg as they have a minimiun 

Frt— l f Order 1 Ordrr T^e i ^ i 

b4*n m >rrr«Taif of female utcraoy of 100 per 

V.11I- .< cw 1 mUJe. Jfere ogam the Muid 

(S ud rrsalr ~ , . 

oTtr) ijt«*rT mon* 01* cwispicuon* by tbm 

______ absence, hot one Ulu^almait 

, 3 ^ caste— not oven the Vohora 

I or the Saiyad — ha so many 

as 100 hterate fcmnlei per 
Xh:»i nn*M m 3 thouasnd of that sex. in 

^ ^ ? a dian Chmtian* with a female 

t* ■uhTi -« s a bterocT of 16D per mille take 

' vU " • mnk a Uttle above the JIara 

Ud T*n« (TTjfc)"' jii * * than. I^bhus and Nogar 
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hj 3 13 II pronch something like erjualitv 

with tho roen m pomt of 


3QO Literacy by Lnngungc* and Cnrnmunltle* — The dtatnbntKm 
of htcrncylry religion* and cade* has now licen considered. It a of grent Interest 
aceordmg topicscnt dav tendcncice to find out hr ir far btoraev i prevalent amongst 
1 mod communal groups m the State Th oil diiisicm mto ca*fe* and religion* 
r. niw giving pliice m modem crlocntcd tltought to brood nrovmcbd groapi or 
t\-]ir*Iikc (lujnretrs Bengali* andDeccnnM(or3Iarathas— osall theJIarathl speak 
uu: grtni]!* iro licmnnmg to call them'-elves) In fhl* State vre are concerned for 
iIh- ni r.t part witfi^ Cajamti* and Deccatii* i r., tho*c a ho speak the Gujamtl and 
Ih lb mtlii langnage* Together thc\ make iip to 00 per cent of the population, 
hn ni State Tnl4c \II wc can per hurr fur these two cominmutic* are literate 
m tlirir iwn respective vemaculiTs and secondlv how far th ^ are btemte at all 
llie tw) tlimg* M adl nro^nflv a] pear are Miracahot (lifTerent A* the 
Ijngojgc tal Ic (Imperial Tal>h \) r* not compllnl I > ogt-group* the btemrv pnv 
p.niion* liave to l>c calculatrtl m their cov; (n tbo t »tal popubti n rrtomrd In 
en h language md not on f ujornti c r llamtll speakers sged C and over On ibl 
Ita r* 13 per rent o( the rujarati* 
and 40 jier rent of th Bercani are 
at le to read and wnt m thi State 
The mvrpn pvvcAthe pn>p« rtion* Ivseie* 
^epamt Iv The Deerani are sn immigrant 
cU m f'tl) in qne>t o( jr< venun nt em 
pi yment a here jiferarr i an r*-^tul 
requisite ami ihnt t* wtv their lit raev U 
hLh In the sec vnd place the Marath 
ra t am 'fig tl m 1 * l>een mroora"**! 
witJ wh lUrclup^ ar 1 free rdu alion to take to I ammg \* a nanlt jKanfe*! 
oat in tlrt* prec dir p, ragrapl tl ir progn in tdoc ti m 1 a l*^n rmutlal-li 
rapi I anpaml t tl stat f tl mg amon t th tr I rethren m th iMran. hr >01 

the In ]«*nal Til I\ f tire Bj>ribav I n lorry t m it ap|>e r* th t iL 
Miratli file Ik an Lit alva It nrv f c I j»ef r Hie »tr me msir* wl 3 
p,T n 1 1 an H c f n al-** s-rd .> at I < er 
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Coming to literacy by language, vre see tlie proportions workmg out a little 
diiferently Most Gujarati literates are literate m their ovm vernacular, but the 
State Table XII slioivs that there are 1,3S5 male and 349 female literates 
amongst Deccams, who, although they have recorded IMarathi as their spoken 
lanmiage, are not able to lead and vrite m that language The mteraction of 
languages will be considered m the next chapter, but m the meanwhile, this cir- 
cumstance has to be stated m order to account for tlie discrepancy m figures 
Subsidiar}' Table X gives the ratios for each group of those who are bterate m 
their ovii vernaculars The Gujarati ratios do not differ much from those shown 
m the marginal table above, but amongst the Deccams, 51 per cent males and 17 
per cent females are literate m ^Marathi, showmg that about 8 per cent of males 
and 2 per cent of females amongst them are litera te, not m their vernacular, but 
m other languages In the margm a small ' ' 

statement is appended m which the varymg 
distribution of languages and literacy is studied 
Marathi speakers although they constitute 
hardly 2 per cent of the population contnliute 
much more than then strength to the hterncy 
totals There are among the Deccams tince as 
many male and more than three times as 
many female, literates proportionate to then 
strength m the coinmumty 

291. Progress of education by Religions and Castes — ^The general 
progress of education m the State will be presently studied But m the meanwhile, 
the proportional figures foi the cbffeient leligions m the age-peiiod 16-20 may be 
studied for two censuses to shon hon fni m each of the two decades smee 1901 
the adherents of the different religions have availed tliemselves of the educational 
facdities The margmal table 
gives the comparative hguies of the 
two censuses by sex for the age- 
penod of 15-20 The aveiage 
schoobng period is 5 years, so the 
population returned at that age- 
period m any census year may be 
nghtly assumed to have had the 
full advantage of schoolmg m the 
precedmg ten years From this 
pomt of view, it is gratifymg to 
fmd that the progress m education 
of girls, m which there v ns a very 
great scope for improvement, m all 
the mam rebgions has been very rapid indeed Amongst Hmdus and Musahnans 
the propoitionate stiength of girls literate m this period is over three tunes nowthan 
ten years ago With Jams it is nearly so Parsis have now only 112 females ilhte- 
rate per thousand of those ages agamst 140 m 1911 Even the Animists have 
advanced their humble ratio from 2 to 9 m the ten years Mascuhne literacy also 
shows large mcreases in all the mam religions 

Amongst the castes, it is noteworthy that female proportions m hteracy have 
almost everywhere mcieased since 1911 In some castes like Bhavsar, Brahman, 
Ghanclu, Kanbi (Lewa and Kadwa), Kumbhar, Luliar, Maratha Kshatnya, Rajput,’ 
Soni, Sutar, Vania (both Jam and Hmdu), Memon, Pathan, Shaikh and Vohora-— the 
proportions have more than doubled or even trebled and quadrupled m the decade 
Male literacy has also mcreased but less rapidly m almost all the castes Anavala 
Brahmans, Anjana Kanbis, Soms, Disawal and Modh Vamas, Shnmah Jams and 
Memons are among the few that show shght decreases smee 1911 The decrease 
m the Vania castes and amongst Memons must be due to emigration of many of 
their enterpnsmg youths to foreign parts for busmess 

292 Effect of Mass Education on Social Differentiation— The 

comparison of these figures forces one 01 two impressions rather strongly on the 
mmd m regard to the effect of mass education on social differentiation One social 
aspect of general education has been already referred In proportion as castes lower 
m the social scale, take to education, their mental orbit is undoubtedly eidarged 
and then ambition to nse higher socially grows coixespondmgly But there are 
other effects of mass education wluch have influenced profoundly the division of 
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clMCcsinthecommanitj In the fint pUce the edocated mmortty in the diftwrot 

cB*te6~it forms a majontv as we hare Rtm m eome ctutet — eeemtoco«le«ce m aene- 
ralcoodrtKni* andfftindanls of Imng ThcKHcalJed“bha^oh”—gentlthf<3k — 
cU» m Bengal uireJl known. It ti • coemopolrtan cocumimtj- rtcroit^ from monr 
eoorcee and a clearfj marked ofi from the general popoUtion by certom well 
defined charactenstici — accent, dutaete for manual labour etc. If the edtaated 
Mctiom of the different caatea ha\ e not coaltaccd here to eo marked an extent as 
m Bengal there is no doubt that strong tendencies are opemtire in that dir^on. 
In Chapteii IX and XU we shall see how far these levelling mflaencM of the school 
have mteraoted on tho dialectxal as well as occnpational diflercnces amongst the 
peo^e. In the meantime the tendeniT s here broadfy stated. There n one other 
tendency which is rather special to Baroda on account of Ita eipcnment in com 
pnlsory edacaUoo. The meosore of its succets from the pomt of new of Irterucy 
will be presently tested- In the meantime it may be stated without dispute that 
on the different castes and dassea, its efficacy has been very unemially distrfbated. 
While it has no doubt contributed to a large increase in gwreral uteiacy only the 
lettered daseea end the artisans and the superior agncaltonsti have profited 
directly bv it. The rates of moreaee of literacy amongst there sectKois have been 
gratifyingty large; while amongst Kola, Itabans, Dheds Bhanga and tlio Annnist 
tribes they have rnled very dmppomtingly low The result hu been that between 
the commumtiea high m the literacy scale and those at the bottom, there a coming 
mto being almost as wide a chasm of mtelJeotual diffeienbatian as between the 
Enropean and the lower c l a s s Indian. Whatever other benefits may be credited 
to coanpulsoiT edncation, tha most be hud at iti door that it has helped to enforce 
and oven widen the already enstmg cleavage between the clasaes m the comraniuty 

293 Variation! In degree of Literacy In the Population— 
It IS not possible to find from the brood datnlnitioo of Irtemcy by religion exactly 
how literacy vanes among the different strata of population. Bat Imperial Table 
I\ does help os to a great extent m tha matter The lamplcs taken for that 
table make up to about 0^ per cent, of tho total 
popolation. Proportkms based on that table should 
be true also for the total populaticm. On this basis 
therefore the marginal table has been prepared. It 
appears frtwn tha table that high male literacy 
oTUv obtains amongst 11 per cent, of the population- 
WIUi 43 per cent, of the populatioa, even the 
highest male literacy is below 100 per niillo. 

394 Engltsb Education by Religion Cnito and Locality— Ilav 
mg considered the figure* of general literacy let as see how the aitnation is ra rc 
gard to literacy m the English language. In the State 83 per cent per 10 000 aged 
5 and over are able to reM and write m Endish. Taking the sexes separately the 
proporbons are IM for males, and 10 for females, per 10 mllle aged 6 and over 
Babsiduty Table I (last colomns) give* the proportions per rniUe of tho literates 
m Engbsh amcmg tho different rebpons. The Brahmoa are a very small commaulty' 
of 33 peiBoos and are thoiefore not indnded in this table But 20 out of their 
31 persons aged 0 and over are literate m Inplish, Indnding 9 women The 
Parsu have 330 men and 40 women Utemte per raflJe of tbclr strength In each 
sex aged 0 and over The Hindu Arras have the next highest proportimi 1 expand 
23 Indian Christians follow with 30 and 3^ Ijigloh Literarr amongst females 
of other rebgions exurts only to an Insignificant evfent (hily 13 m 10 000 
amonpt Jama, 0 in 10 000 amongst Hindus and an eousi ratio amongst JInsal 
mans (of all age* 3 and over) represent the progress of hngluh education among 
the female* in these communitte* In alcolute Jigurcs of tho total f 887 female 
Ltemtea m Knghsh 400 or 40 per rent are Hbdu 181 or 'Kl i»er cent ore I arsis 
ami 101 or I per cent, are Iwlmn Chnduos, Of the r«>t 00 are Laropeans and 
Anclo-Iodians S' are Jlusalmaiw ‘^arr Jalm 9 are Brahnios and 1 1 are others 
(IIi^u Arras awl Jews) \mnng t Jam male tlie Im^dish literates number 19 
per mflle Ilmda males have a higher |roporlion of English literates than Jfu 
«ilmsn huigrch nlncatioo »s almost non-cxi tent amongst Animbt there I»dng 
only 7 male* lit rate ro Lngli h amongst them. 

Commg to ca tes male lit racy to LnglLh evi ta to a large xtent amongst 
Pnihhus (413 iwr mHle) IVsba tha and Nsgsr Hrahmans ( ’S an«I 23n per mfik) 
Vnavala Brahroan MMh and I-a^l \ nus (ts^ween KNi and no per mPk) 
BraliiJukihatri*,JK.aytutha*andf'h nrw are other mall rormrraajtKs with siml 
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lady tagU proportions of English literacy Shrimab i^das, Dismval 
yato vLas, and Mnrntlia Kshatnyos have a rarto b^^rtcn 80 to 100 P« 
nf nmlpq literate m Englisli Audich and Mewada ]^ralunans, btoimau jams uu 
LXaTas flow i 30 to 80 per miUe literate m Engbsh among males The old 
reproach that Vania castes did not take much mterest m English ^ 

Smg less too with the passage of time Most of the toPjesentotoe Van a 
castes^ take a good place m regard to English education The arti^n classes 

bke Bhavsar, ^Som and Ghanchi-which have a ^’XVns^^ 

nrp titill backward m Enghsh education Amongst the Musalmans, 

Te aivanoedVominiimt.es like Vohoras, Khojas, Saiyaib and Hemons am ve^ 
baoCrd m this respect Hemons have only one pei 1 ,000 literate male m EngW 
The Saivads have o^Y 20 per 1,000 Female literacy m English amonpt Hmdu 
Ini Stan caS is sfjl m its mfancy Of the 409 Hmdu female hterates 
m English, 00 are Marathns, 55 are Prabhus, 47 are NagaK 27 are Diahasthas 
71 are other Brahmans, 35 are Vamas and 114 belong to other t^'stes Of the 32 
Musalman female literates m English, 20 belong to the ^ 

Pathan communities These commumties are therefore the only castes that take 
any axivantage of Englisli education for tlicir girls 

The qrrestion of Engbsh education by locality does not reqiiire dcteiled ^^at- 
ment Of the total number of 15,660 literates m the State, the bulk, or 82 pei 
cent belong to urban areas 6,019 or 38 per cent reside ^ iL 

North Guiarat absorbs the next largest number, namely, 3 052 or 19 per 
cent South Gujarat has 2,722 or 17 per cent For its population, South 
Guiarat tenth its large number of Parsi residents) has next to the cit}^ the largest 
proportion of English hterates (174 males per 10,000) In 
the City (with 265 per miUe literate male) and Scaith Gujarat (with 46 per nude 
literate male) have the largest proportions i\Iore than half of the female hterates 
in English m the State are found m the City In South Gujarat prmcipally m 
Navsan, Gandevi and Bilunora towns, there are 144 In Central Gujarat exclusive 
of the City, there are 100 female literates m English Of these 99 are Christiaiis 
These last belong presumably to the American Mission Schools m the vicmity of the 
capital which though not formally belongmg to the City area is still mcliided withm 
Its suburbs In North Gujarat, Patan and ilehsana tmvns absorb most of the 
female literates in English It may be said therefore that except m Baroda. City 
and suburbs and Navsan, Gandevi and Bilunowi toivns, women able to read and 
VTite Engbsh are practically non-existent 

295, English Education in the City— In t he City mcluding the Camp 
71 persons per miUe aged 6 and over are literate m ' ' 

Engbsh, 118 males and 13 females per thousand of 
each sex of these ages profess to know English m 
the City This proportion is not commensurate ivith 
the leadmg place which the City has taken m point of 
general literacy m comparison with other Indian 
cities Themarguv collects the figures for several 
other cities Wherever there is a large population 
of English race, there the proportions of literacy in 
English are lugher, but comparing with cities with a 
like race composition Baroda City is foimd to lead 
Surat and Ahmedabad have much lover ratios 
than Baroda 


Name of City 

Proportion of 
Fnghsh hterates 
per millo aged 6 
and over 

Calcutta 

20 G 

Dacca 

141 

Rangoon 

J27 

Bangalore 

125 

Poona 

105 

Madra*^ 

104 

Bombav 

01 

Karachi 

78 

Baroda Clt} 

71 

Delhi 

W 

Surat 

53 

Ahmedobad 

34 


296 Figures regarding the Partially Literate 

literates, the Census disclosed 18,836 persons 
m the State who are only able to read but 
not vrite Of these 13,793 are males and 
5,043 are females The marginal statement 
gives the proportionate figures pei age-periods 
The number of males aged 7 and over w ho are 
able to read onlyisoulv 150 per 10 mille The 
niunbcr of such females is 60 42 per cent 

of the total of this class belong to ages under 
15 25 per cent are 30 years of age and over 

The majorit} of these partially literate are 
cither learners or old persons The sigmfi- 


-Besides the 


Ape Periods 

Proport ion of persons 
able to read onlv tn 10 OCHl 
IwiTons aged 5 and over 

Total 

Mak 

Female 

5— t 

n 

o 

12 

7—10 

in 

170 

a7 

10—15 

227 

277 

1G8 


ICs 

210 

ns 

20 and OTcr 

72 


2^ 



1 

1 
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c*iice of tb«e figure* wiU be itudied m connectton with vinitbii* in Irtermcr 
omoflgit persons untler 20 and also m reference to the que*tton how far Utemev 
once acquired fi retained. 

397 Progrei* In Otneral Literacy since 1S81— For reaaom ahewn 
at the outset, it a diflkult to compare the results of the different consuse* prior to 
1001 But if as a recommended by the Census CommiiBioocT s Note, wc tale the 
“ leomers ” aged Ifi and orcr for ISOl and 1681 and add them to the total of Irte- 
rates of those veara on the presumption that tbfrw would have been regarded as lite- 
rates if this mtennediate category was not there, we shall havo a ve^ fair basts of 
compaiBon with the fimires of 1881 and 1891 Subin^ry Table V does thu and 
grvee the proportions for hteracy emce 1881 For earlier ages than 16 it adopts 
the American plan and exclodes ah oM below 10 m the calculation. For IftSl rt 
appears that the age-penodi selected were 0-0 0-15 and 16 and over hor this 
reason, the literacy proportions for 1881 have been calculated after eidttding all 
ages below 0 


Smeo 1891 the pitjportion of male bterates aged 10 and over per mdle ha* 
mcreased from 107 to 277 m the State Female Irterates havo moltipbed more 

than eight tunes pro- 
portkmatclv to the fe- 
male populatKm since 
1801 ^e mcreaae has 
been most rapid In the 
City There tho literate 
males (aged 10 and 
over) have increased 
from sn in 1891 to 
000 per mille m 1921 
Tho Irterato females 
per mille for all ages 
10 and o\trT have m 
creased m tho City more 
than eight fol 1, from 25 
m 1601 to ’»18m the 
latest cenms. In tho 
age-ponod 16-20 in the 
City literate male* now 
number 700 to the 
thouaond a* against 
onlr 4 ID in 1001 fe- 
male Irterates of that 
ago constitute 370 per 
miUe whilo their 
strength twenty jrear* 
ago was only 40 The 
flccompanpng diagram fllustmtcs the general progress m tho State in mascoluio 
Irtcracv aa alM the special devdopnienU m the City and tbo Ctntral end Katlu 
awad Dinsioos 

Tho progrrw of literary can alw be gaogeil hr eompanng abvJato figures. 
In the marginal table the variatioin m the number of Irterates unce 1001 are 

studleil along vnth the 
rarUtKm in population 
taiing the ngures of 
1001 os 100 hvery 
where wo see that the ra 
create b Iitemry h Tf ry 
morh UK rr rapid than 
the nso b prrpal4t><in 
In th Citr the popub 
twn fias decTPasetl hr 
9 per rent while lite- 
rates hare mrrr vsl I e 
per o-flt, b tlie bst 
20 rears- Th brgest rate rl itwrra«e K m KathUwnl wb re tlie f-n oUletn has 
tmly mrreajrd 1 r 3 per cent Irtit th literates hare grown I r 1h gervral 
rate ci< mnrase b litrracr smre lUl I seems also from th uUe t U mntr rape! 
than between 1901 siid lOll 
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298. Variation m Literacy for Ages below 20 since 1901 — 

The marginal statement shows the 
vanations m hteracy proportions for the 
age-periods 6-10, 10-16 and 16-20 sepa- 
rately for the last three censuses, and com- 
pares them with the vanations m popu- 
lation m these age-periods since 1901 
In the age-penods 16-20, the largest 
mcreases m literacy are recorded m the 
last 20 years Between 1901-11, the total 
population m this age-penod decreased 
by 10 per cent and yet the hterates m this group mcreased by 21 In the nest 
decade, the population between these ages contmued almost stationary, but the 
hterates mcreased by 86 per cent Similar but lower rates of mcrease m hteracy 
are apparent m the age-period 10-16 In the ten years after 1901, the population 
aged 10-16 dechned by 28 per cent , but the hterates amongst them mcreased by 42 
In the next decade, the hterates showed a higher rate of mcrease (51 per cent ) 
than the precedmg decade , but as the total popidation of this group also mcreased 
by 43 per cent it cannot be said that the progress was greater m the last than m the 
first half of the twenty years under consideration 

In the age-penod 6-10 the progress seems slow, especially durmg 1911-21 In 
1911 the child population bf this age was found to have declmed by 8 6 per cent, 
but the hterates mcreased by 10 per cent In the next decade, the child population 
mcreased its total strength by 33 per cent but the hterates among them were only 
larger by 3 per cent I can find two reasons for this slackenmg m the groirth of 
education amongst the child population About midway m the last decade, it was 
decided to raise the compulsory/age from 6 (completed) to 7 (completed) In 1914-15 
before this change, there were 31,687 children aged 7, and 4,821 aged 6, under ms- 
truction In 1916-17, after the change was fuUy known, the correspondmg figures 
were 10,667 and 476 As a matter of fact there is no doubt that the change m the 
age-hnut led to an almost general withdrawal of children of early ages from school 
Specially was this the case with girls The disastrous years of 1917 and 1918 
supervened and dislocated the educational machmery still further All these 
causes combmed to retard the growth of hteracy amongst this group 
There was another circumstance whose operation must be mentioned As 
already pomted out, the creation of an mtermediate class of “Able to read only” 
had the general effect of still further narrowmg the defimtion of “ Literate ” This 
effect was particularly m evidence m regard to the child-population from 6-14 
From the State Table XI w'e learn that there are 10 males and 4 females per mdle, 
aged 6-10, who are able to read pnnted books only The proportions by sex m the 
next age-group 10-15 of persons able to read only are 28 and 17 per miUe The 
persons able to read only m these two groups together form 42 per cent of tlie 
total partially literate of aU ages I have no doubt that a good proportion of the 
persons entered as able to read only m these ages, would have been returned as 
literates if tliere was no such class 

299 Progress in English Education— Subsidiary Table IV also shovs 
the progress of English education smee 1891 In that year only 20 males and 1 
female m 10,000 of each sex, aged 6 and over were hterate m Engbsh In 1901, 
the correspondmg proportions were 59 and 2 In 1911, they rose to 104 for males 
and 5 for females 

An mtercstmg mdication of the measure of the decade’s progress m English 
education is afforded by compar- 
mg the annual average of students 
sent up for, and passed m the dif- 
ferent University Exammations 
wnth similar figures for 1911 The 
marginal statement does this for 
some of the exammations The 
increase m the mmibor of Secon- 
dary Schools, from 28 m 1911 to 
41 m 1921 (tide Subsidiary Table 
VII) must have been the cause of 
the doubling of the munber of 
matncidates The College has 
also mcreased m populanty, as 


Examination? 

A^emgo 1911 21 

1910 

Candidates 

Candidates 


Sent up 

P/iS'scd 

Sent up 

Pa?5e<l 

MMncuixijon and 

School FitiJil 

515 

213 

233 

ni 

Fir»t vcirs coiii?c 
(including rrclinu 
nm Science ) 

253 

I3G 

84 

43 

Intermediate Art® 
nnd Science, j 

140 

7S 

53 

39 

B A (Pasd and Ho- 
nouiN) 

122 

70 

23 

1 

IG 


Age 

Penod 

Variation per 
cent 1901 11 

Vnnaiion per 
cent 1911 21 

in Popu 
lation 

In Lite 
racy 

in Popu 
lation 

in Late 
racy 

5-^10 

— 85 

+10 

+32 5 

4 - 2 0 

10—15 

—28 4 

+42 

+42 5 

+ 61 

15—20 

—10 3 

d -21 , 

1 

— 1 9 

+ 8 G 2 
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cTidCTwed by the number of B A, « now annually turned out bem^ more four 
tones as large as m 1910 

The number of candidates for 3fatnculation m the decade is fl 150 Another 
S 000 may be estimated to have attamed to the fifth and snth standards m the 
decade. Rou^y about 10 000 additional persona may be said to have htxn 
thns added to tbe 1011 total of hterates m E^tsh The census of 10^1 disdc»ed 
an mcreaee of only 6^19 amongst literates m English Deducting deaths from 
the 1911 total of literates in En^b iro should get a higher figure for V.ngttili 
hterates than the census totah It must be presomed twreforo that the losses 
through emigratiou areKnons. 

300 , Comparison with Education Returns— flobsidiaiy Table MI gives 
the number of mstrtutiona and pupils according to the returns of the Education 
Department The total numberof mstitutions of all kinds have increased from 1^11 
m 1001 to 2,797 in 1021 In 1911 the public mstitutwais numbered 3 020 but their 
strength ofirapils only totalled 185 477 m that year agamst 198,810 bpya and giris 
in 1021 The total number of scholars m 1001 Teas only 80,441. In 1801 there 
were only 521 mstitnttons with 53 070 schohua. The increase in institutwcs since 
1901 18 130^ per cent, and the schoUrs have also mcreeaed by tbe same rate. The 
girls under mstraction have increased from 14 428 ra 1001 to 54 470 in 1011 and 
01,805 m 1021 The increase m tbe last 20 years m girl achoian ii 329 per cent. 
JIale BoholaiB mcieascd from 77 010 to 130 098 m 1911 and 130,051 m 19^1 The 
grosa mcTCflsc at the end of twenty years is 00 per cent Tbe students at the ad 
vanced stages of mstmctioii (Secandary and CoDegiate) have also increased largely 
The College now contains SJU students (tndudi^ 13 womenb In 1001 it hu 
ofil} £30 achoian. Secondary schools have mernaed largely m numbon and 
strength. Agamit 17 Secoodaiy schools with 2,287 students m 1001 we have 
now 41 with 8,205 scholars (mdoding 258 girls) The special institubous iitdo- 
dmg 5 traming schools for teachers numbered SO m 1921 with 2,002 boys and 137 
girls attending 

Tbe Prunary Schools of the State which are the base of its educatlonsl pyra 
mid nomliered 2,008 (pubbe and pnvate) with 184 OOj pupils (01 457 giHi). 
number of mstrtutiona shows decrease as alroadv roentfooed from tbe figure* of 
1911 About 1915-10 there was a seaichiiig inquest into tbe working of ootnpol 
•oiy education and opimons were mvitcd from all quarter*. As a result. In 1010 it 
was decided among other change* to dose inefikient schools which contained less 
than 30 pupils, to raise the compuboty age from 0 completed year* of to 7 
■tiffen further the standard of eiammatioos to increase the fadUbes forgiving train 
mg to tcacberB and generally to develop along mtensire line* tbo programrae of 
pruiiary edoeation This mtensive devdopment is reflected in the improtement m 
efficiency of the tcachmg ktofi The total number of tromctl teachers increase*! from 
1,881 in 1015 to 3 005 in 10^* The expenditure on Education has also gone 
on mcreaslng from 8 Slacaof rupees m 1001 tol4 00h]lDnand23 4UcamlR^I 
In 20 yean tbe State budget on education has nearly trebled. It now forms over 
12 per cent of the annual revenue 

Tbo scrapping of inefficient achools was m a manner bdpotl on by the disastrous 
events of the last of the ilccnde llague mflncnta and famine* eombined In 
dislocate tbe educational machincn dunug this period partleularly m the year* 
1015 1017 and 1018, Compabron wfl.s suspemW In the hut two year*, rrora 
September 1017 to the end of April 1018 the plague epidemic esused the closing 
of almost oil schools for periods rarring from two to six months. 1018 saw the 
walesprea*! prevalenre ol^ mfloenza toll wed Irr a tenrilde famine and almonnaUr 
high price*. The former causetl the tempomrr clralng of all Insiitutiuns for perions 
varying from two to four months* and toe latter led to the raspen ion of the Com 
poisorr Vet ontQ tbe beginning of 1910 V large numW of •churls partrubHy 
m Kathuwad and North Onjarat dm loos Lad to lie clo-«e*I down in cofveqoeiKe 
It was onlr in 10“N» that it cnold be sard that tbe compulsory pron kwis were 
ie*tose*l to their nomul operation. The Vilmmut ration Iteport lor 1019*‘N>ba* 
the fonowmg rmurks: — 


TV Uu^it Cruris nvl rwU tkU llnve jirr err*- 3/ il trdof*] (ne aa+yRrsas 

traimec) rvTt*l stlli ontimlor^l UwIkt^ TV l»<jd MortpwKsI *vf |V prinurr 

^!oc*U«i htor^t b loaeret TVrf aie ttnw t b ' n h ss 1,379 

T*(aan*’*ea y U) |V cteiny d neuneeati erb J « • midt d Imtuwoi wd 
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“ The very acute distress on account of high pnces and epidemics reduced the strength of 
the Schools in a very large number of villages to r amshing point Labour demanded, and re- 
ceived, extraordinanly high wages , and ignorant parents of the cultivating and labouring 
classes are naturally prone to withdraw their cluldren from what thev regard as improfitable 
labour in the schools, in order that they may use them in profitable labour on works and in 
fle’ds Of late, there appears an increasing tendency on the part of the parents to send their 
boys to the English Schools This has reduced the number of bo>’s in the upper classes of the 
Vernacular Schools to an appreciable degree The step taken bv the Department to improve 
the attendance of schools by iemo%ang from School Registers and putting on separate lists the 
names of compulsory children who remained continuously absent for a long time regarding them 
ns non-admitted, lias considerably reduced the paper strength of School-going children ” 

But along with this scrapping went on an intensive development which helped 
the mcrease of hteracy m the State The first stages of the compulsory expen- 
ment were governed by the urgency of multiplymg educational facihties all over 
the State m order to brmg its provisions mto effect the majority of the seven 
thousand teachers were then untramed, and although from the pomt of view of 
attendance, the system may be said to have attamed very satisfactory results, 
from the pomt of view of its effectiveness m enabhng the school-gomg population 
to read and write, it was not nearly so satisfactory The census of 1911 was taken 
five years after compulsion was extended aU over the State That is to say, a 
generation of children aged 6-16 must have passed through the fidl school-course , 
and m that census, only one male in four, and one female m 26, aged 15-20 were 
foimd to be hterate The real reason for tins circumstance is that universal 
primary mstruction can only count as a senous factor m the development of 
literacy, if the proportion of people imder mstruction at the effective stages is 
large compared to the total school going population Gomg through the Baroda 
State Prmiary cumculiim, one finds that it is only m the tlurd standard that 
readmg and wntmg and anthmetic begin to be effectively taught 


It is only those that have passed the third standard test and gone mto the 
fourth that may be said to be the year’s contribution to the volume of literacy 
From this pomt of view, it is satisfactory to note, mspite of famine and epidemics 
and consequent shrinkage m the number of schools 
that there is a steady and growmg improvement The 
margmal statement gives the annud averages of children 
admitted to the 4tli standard for the years 1910-12, 

1913-16 and 1917-1920 There is now more than 
double the number of pupils added to the literate 
classes every year, than was the case ten years ago 
The average annual number of pupils under mstruction 


Year 

Ponods 

Annual average of 
pupila admitted 
to the 4th stnn 
dnrd 

1010— -12 

9 209 

1913—10 

14 062 

1917—20 

21,032 


m tlie Rmnary bcbools for the years 1917-20 was 202,102 The similar average 
for the years 1910-12 was 174,651 So the proportion of pupils admitted to the 
stages of effective mstruction was 10 4 per cent m 1917-20 while it was only 6 3 
m 1910-12 


301 Correlation with Education-returns by individual ages— 

A margmal table 
IS given where 
the total popula- 
tion returned at 
individual ages 
from 6 to 16 is 
compared with h- 
terates, partially 
hterates and learn- 
ers Figures m 
columns 2, 3, and 4 
are compiled from 
the census, and 
those m column 
6 have been ob- 
tamed from the 
Education Depart- 
ment The table 
is mstructive as 
it shows that only 

44 per cent of learners m the effective ages of mstruction 10-16 are hterate 


Year of 
completed 
ago 

Popuk 

tion 

returned 
m 1921 

Number 

literate 

Number 
able to 
Read 
only 

Number 

returned 

learning 

Proper 
tlon of 
literates 
to 

learning 

Total of 
Columns 

3 and 4 
propor 
t toned 
to Col 6 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 
a 

12 

13 

14 

71 919 
64 779 
66 818 
70,900 
41,410 

7G 322 
33,149 
70 949 
39 228 
35 781 

1 

* 870 

j- 8,010 

I 49.708 

220 

1 858 

5,768 

l346 
1349 
flO 312 

4 24,055 
^30,843 

! f 31 114 
27 848 
{ 20 772 
18 105 

1 8 302 

1 

1 126 

} ”■ 

^ 44 

157 

10 

50 

Total 

650,202 

59,284 

7 830 

178 705 

33 

38 
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cndmctd by the number of B A i now annaaHy turned oat being more than foar 
tune* as large as m 1910 

The number of candidates for ilatnculatjon m the decade u 5 Isa Another 
a 000 may b« estimated to hare ottamed to tie fifth and aixth atandards m the 
decade. Itoaghly about 10 000 additional penons may bo laid to havo been 
thui added to the 1911 total of htermtea In The ceniua of lOLl dudoaed 

an mertaae of only a^^lO amongst bteratea m Engbah Deducting deathi from 
the 1011 tot j of litcrotesin Engbsh, we ihoold grt a hmber figure for Englafa 
bterates than the census totah It must be presumed tWefore that the lanes 
throagh emigration are aenoua. 

30 a Compnrlson with Education Retuma — Subaidiaiy Table VII grees 
the number of institutions and pnpila according to the retuma of the Edocatiau 
Department The total number of institutions of all kmds have increased from I 
ml901 to 2 , 0 m 1021 In 1911 the public mitituticna numbered 8 , 0 ^ bat their 
strength of pupils only totalled 185 477 m thatyear agamst 198 810 boys and gttli 
in 19^1 The total number of acholari m 1901 was only 80,444, In 1891 thero 
were csily 521 mstitations with 53,070 scholars. The mcreoso in Institubons amre 
1901 u 130*6 per cent* and the scholArs have also mereosed br the same rate The 
girls under mstmctiofi have increased from 14 428 in 1901 to 64 470 in 1911 and 
01,805 in 10-21 The increase in the last 20 veari in girl scholara B 320 per cent 
Mole scholars mensMed from 77 010 to 130 908 m 1911 and 110 951 in 1021 The 
gross mcrease at the end of twenty years is 90 per cent. The students at the ad 
Tonced stages of instruction (Secondary and Collegiate) have also increased laigely 
The College now contains 559 students (mciudmg 13 womenl In 1001 it had 
only 230 scholars. Becondary schools have increased largely m numbers and 
strength. AguiMt 11 SccondMy schools with 2,287 students m 1901 we have 
now 41 with 8,205 icholaii (mduding 258 girls) The special institutions mclu 
dmg 5 training schools for tc^hen numbered 30 in 1021 with 2,003 boys and 137 
gula attending 

The Pnmniy Behoeds of the State which are the baae of its educational pyra 
raid numbered 2 (H )8 (puhho and pnvnte) with 184 005 pupils (01 457 girls). Tbo 
nnmlwr of institutions shows decrease as nlrcady raentiooed from the fibres of 
IDll About 1015-10 them was a searching mg uest into tho working of corapuh 
aory education and opinions were invited from all quarters. As a nasult, in 1016, it 
was decided among other changes to doao inefficient schools which contained los 
than 30 pupils to raise the compolsory ago from 0 complotcd yeaci of ago to 7 
stiffen further the standard of ejcaminabons to Increase the faaliuca for giving tram 
mg to teacbera and generally to develop along intensive hnes the programme of 
pnmarj islucation This mterauvo dciTlopmcnt u rcflect«l in Improrement In 
elTtacncj of the teaching staff The total number of tnuned teachers Increased from 
1,86 1 in 1015 to 3 095 m 10^ * The expenditure on E<IacatK)a has also gone 
on Tncieaslng from 8 G lacs of rupees m 1901 to 14 00 m 1011 and 23 4 lacs hi 19^1 
In 20 years the State budget on education has nearly trebled. It now forms over 
12 per cenL of the annual revenue 

The scrapping of moffieient schools was in a manner bdpe<l on l>y the dtsastrous 
emits of the last half of the decode, llsgue mfluenra and famines combined to 
(Itslorate the nlucAtlonsl machinery dunng this period partfculsriy in the yesB 
1015 1017 and 1018 Compulsion was susnendetl m the last two j-enrs. rnxn 
Peptem!>er 1017 to the end of April 1918 the plsguc epidemic caused the dosing 
of almost all schools for periods vsrrmg from two to sue months. 1018 sow the 
wHespread prevalence of hdloenia loftostd by a teniUc ismmr aiwl abnorDuflT 
hlghprwea. The former caused the teraporary dosing of all Insllfutioos for penods 
varymg from two to four months* Bnd the btter led to the euspen ioc of tbo Com 
poKvrv \ct unto the Is^tmnlag of 1910 \ large nuralicr of schools partruUHf 
tn Ksthiawsd awl North rujarat divTonni fuul to be dre-ed down b consequewv 
It wa onir m ItrNt that it mold be wsl that the compulsory pronsioos were 
reslofTsl to tlieir normal operation. The Admlmstraboo Heport lor 1010 20 has 
the foJlowmp remarks — 

Tl ifrCeste tkaf ttH'iejsrr leviH-f, Uwr»ed (or soderrs < 

itn \ ** WMr» t>^\ U«rbsr> TV VHoJ sajwUocrd irntglV d »V p*iw*y 

*dor»iK>n e*ul4c'lim<fri (u«4i c uff) I V^esrr TW n- arrw iVrd ve 

Tses»n-*« jrlolV V*'< d ottmerwu w h i« r»*sh of so>I jWcmipi, 
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“ The very acute distress on account of high pnces and epidemics reduced the strength of 
the Schools in a very large number of villages to vamshiug point Labour demanded, and re- 
ceived, extraordmanl) high uages , and ignorant parents of the cultivating and labouring 
classes are naturally prone to ^vlthd^aw their children from what thcv regard as unprofitable 
labour in the schools, in order that they may use them m profitable labour on works and in 
fields Of late, there appears an increasing tendency on the part of the parents to send their 
boys to the English Schools This has reduced the number of bo} s in the upper classes of the 
Vernacular Schools to an appreciable degree The step taken bv tlie Department to improve 
the attendance of scliools by lemoving from School Eegisters and putting on separate lists the 
names of compulsory children w ho remained continuouslv absent for a long time regarding them 
as non-admitted, lias considerably reduced the paper strength of School-going chddren ” 

But along with, this scrapping went on an intensive development which helped 
the increase of literacy in the State The first stages of the compulsory experi- 
ment were governed by the urgency of multiplying educational facilities all over 
the State m order to brmg its pro^a8lon8 mto effect the majority of the seven 
thousand teachers were then untramed, and although from the pomt of view of 
attendance, the system may be said to have attamed very satisfactory results, 
from the pomt of view of its effectiveness m enabling the school-gomg population 
to read and wTite, it was not nearly so satisfactory The census of 1911 was taken 
five years after compulsion was extended all over the State That is to say, a 
generation of children aged 6-15 must have passed through the full school-coui‘se , 
and m that census, only one male m four, and one female m 26, aged 15-20 w^ere 
found to be literate The real reason for this circumstance is that imiversal 
primary mstruction can only count as a serious factor m the development of 
literacy, if the proportion of people under mstruction at the effective stages is 
large compared to the total school going population Gomg through the Baroda 
State Primary cumculum, one finds that it is only m the third standard that 
readmg and wntmg and anthmetic begm to be eftectively taught 



Annual average of 

Year 

pupils admitted 

Periods 

to the 4th Stan 


dard 

1910—12 

9 209 

1913—16 

14 052 

1017—20 

21032 


It 18 only those that have passed the third standard test and gone mto the 
fourth that may be said to be the year’s contribution to the volume of hteracy 
Prom this pomt of view, it is satisfactory to note, inspite of famme and epidemics 
and consequent slmnkage m the number of schools 
that there is a steady and growing improvement The 
margmal statement gives the annual averages of children 
admitted to the 4th standard for the years 1910-12, 

1913-16 and 1917-1920 There is now more than 
double the number of pupils added to the hterate 
classes every year, than was the case ten years ago 
The average annual number of pupils under mstruction 

m the Primary Schools for the years 1917-20 was 202,102 The similar average 
for the years 1910-12 was 174,061 So the proportion of pupils admitted to the 
stages of effective mstruction was 10 4 per cent m 1917-20 while it was only 6 3 
in 1910-12 

301 Correlation with Education-returns by individual ages — 

A margmal table 
is given where 
the total popula- 
tion returned at 
mdmdual ages 
from 6 to 15 is 
compared with h- 
terates, partially 
hterates and learn- 
ers Pigures m 
columns 2, 3, and 4 
are compiled fiom 
the census, and 
those m column 
6 have been ob- 
tamed from the 
Education Depart- 
ment The table 
18 mstructive as 
it shows that only 
44 per cent of learners in the 


Year of 
|oomple(od 
ago 


5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 
U 
12 
n 

H 


Total 


Popala 

tjon 

rotnmed 
m 1921 


71,919 

54 779 

55 818 
70,900 
41,419 

7G 322 
33,149 
70,949 
30,228 
35 781 


550,202 


Nnmber 

literate 


Number 
able to 
Read 
only 


Number 

rotnmed 

learning 


Propor 
tion of 
hterates 
to 

learning 


Total of 
Columns 
3 and 4 
propor 
iioned 
to Col 5 


} 


870 

8,010 

49 793 

59,284 


220 

1,853 

6,758 

7 830 


{ 


\346 
I 349 
10 312 
24,055 
30,843 

31 114 
27 848 
20 772 
18,105 
8 302 


178 705 


125 

13 


44 


33 


167 

10 

60 

38 
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Talang both btemte and partiaDy btfrate together the proportion u raaed to 
only 60 01 «mr« a* h*j been rndnated above a rreot iraprovrment towards 

mtenirve progre w has act m, and had it not been for the nnfortunate intervention 
ol colamities the change in the edacatwoal pobcj" of the State wodd have led to 
even larger mcrenae* m btemey than what the cetuu* has dxedo*e<L 

The compnliory age* ate 8 — 14 for boy* and 8-12 for prla; the#e are cuntnt 
year*. According to Census reckoning ’i^ch regard* onlv the completed vears 
of life the age-penod* will be 7 13 and 7 11 respectively for l>oys and giri* Ootn- 
panng Iho pop^tioo letnmed at each ago m theec groap* to tM total ol 
children at achool for each aei •epcmtelv wo find that ootof a school-going popula 
tion of 330,033 children of these compolaoTV age* 411 boy* and IJO 02 l gnfs) 
onlv 106,439 or about 40 per cent, are enrolled m the attendanco register Among 
boy*, tha percentage of enrolment u higher than this, namel> 53 pet cent. The 
gm* have o much knrer ntio of 30 per cent Allowing for innccurocic* of age- 
retams through wh»ch there ha* been tmdoobted heapmv at age 8 it matt be stated 
that about 40 per cenL of boyi and CO per cent, of girls ofthe compubory age* escape 
instruction. In IDll the area of tuperficul matmctioo was indeed mnch larger 
Of a total of 2,917 mhabrted towns and village* m that year 2 010 had Bchoob; 
and o good few of the remainder mu»t have been •etved by school* m the neighbour 
ing places. In 1021 on the other hand out of a total of 2,030 inhabitctl towns and 
i niage* oulr 1 443 aro actually supplied with schools. 300 other villages are served 
with school* m tbo neighbouring villafles. 1,207 village* or 41 per cmt. are now 
milhout educational facibtie* of any kmd. From the figures supplied to Rao 
ilnhailor Oovmdbhai la 1011 it appears that 104,211 pup& out of a total popuh» 
turn of 213 030 of the compnlsory age* were under mstruction. This means a high 
proportion of 77 per cent or allowing for mnccuraCTea for age about 80 per cent, 
but mspite of this high proportion — much higher than m 10^1 — the proportion of 
literates under 16 year* of ago to primary school pupils under 18 year* of age wa 
only 21 8 m 1011 while from the table Qttnchetf to thi* paragraph we find that 
such proportxm in UTl b 33. In 1001 the proportion of hterates under 16 to 
pupQj under pninaiy Initructioti, of whatever age was 38 8 per cent Taking 
the total number of •cholats under instruction*, it will be abo mtcrestmg to find 
out the proportion of Ltemtes under 20 years of age to them in 
•uccesaive censuscatinco IfiOl The comparison with 1901 is 
rather misleading, because the number of •cholars was then much 
lei* and the proportion of efiectivo education wa* correspond 
ingly higher than m the foDowing census year* when with the 
comingm of compulsion the number of scholar* was sodflcnlr 
forced up and the increase in the number of literates could not 
keep pace with them. But it is ngniflennt that trace lOIl the 
proportion of literate* to bomer* has gone on much higlwr the increase m the 
number of Irtcrate* has been faster than that of schobrs. iTie proportion of cbOdreit 
who ore bemg efiectirely educated to the total under initrucUoci is now much 
larger than ever before and tbe chances of a further nse m Ufcracy In the coming 
year* are accore 

303 Expected nod Actual Literacy— It h powlblr to construct 
from the edocation returns « faiily accurate cstunate ol the number of bterates 
that must hare been added w the decade to the figure* of 1911 By this mean 
It [siJso poviTile to find oat whether the census results either of IDII or 10" 1 are 
accurate or otherwiv; \* we have pointed out above tbe re*] test of bteracy ts the 
third standard examination. The yearly batches of chDdrtn that paw this test and go 
np to the fourth standoid are tbe annosl contributioo of tbe eilooitlon deportment to 
the bterate ebsam the State It b difficult to unaguM bow else literacy can l>eiiiCTr* 
sed ThochaiKcs,as well as the desire and the Wsaro for adult-education are few m 
deeiL Tbespectacleof Urge dosses of adult dhtetates devoting themselves tosdf 
•tudv and iraprorement u stni remote from the Indian *ccoe The only ebss ol per 
MIS from whom bterates ran ho recruited is therefore Ihoe lieh ngingto the ages 
•r-15 again ahnortt tbe onlv avenue to the bt raw f Jd h Ihroaph the school There 
i hardly anv schoul In the Btjte whkh i* not wifhm the purrKw of tbe education 
departraent ami In lances of home education *te rare Tb ref we the *tatt*4ies 
of th lb tribuUftn of pupn by sUnlanJs in th llceogmset! ftchoof rtuv I** accept 
eilastheaol guid m rrspert The btcracy figures of loll mar be awuriKs! 
to hive rodoiiet! the hatch of literacy rernut* who were odmittetl t > tbe f >orlh 
sUrsl id m that vear Tbe number of children (ulmittrd each rnr fmm 101" 
need oaJe therefore l< esrunted w *o many aiUitioos to the ranks of hie- 
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rates These numbered 150,386 and presumably belonged to the healthy age-penod 
6-16 Applymg a death-rate of 8 per nnlle per annum for 9 years we find the 
survivors of this group to be (150,385-10,828 or 139,567) children m 1921 Now 
the total number of literates m 1911 was 204,497 persons These were presumably 
of all ages 6 and over They were subjected m the following years bke the rest 
of the population to a very heavy mortabty There was also the influence of emi- 
gration, which must have earned off a good many of our literate youths to other 
parts Talcmg all these thmgs mto consideration, a deduction of 40 per mille 
per annum may be well applied to the literate total of 1911 The survivors m 1921 
at this rate will be 204,497 X( 960)^"^ or 136,256 Addmg these sunavors to the 
survivors amongst the literacy-recruits of the decade, we get a total of 275,813 as 
the estimate of literates expected on the census date of 1921 The actual figures 
are 272,418 The deficit, by this calculation, comes to 3,395 The number of 
those who are able to read only m the age-penod 30 and over is foimd m this census 
to be 4,732 For a full explanation t&refore we must seek further bght In the 
above calculation of deductions made mthe literate total of 1911 we have only 
m view the operation of tuo factors — death and emigration There is a possible 
third which we must not lose sight of And this bnngs us to the consideration of 
the important question how far hteracy once acqmred is retamed 

303 How far Literacy once acquired is retained — In consideimg 
this question we must bear m mmd the miportant bearmg which occupations such 
as agricidture and social mfluences such as that of marriage have m deletmg the tiaces 
of education in the latei years of a man or a v Oman’s life m this country The three 
or four years at school soon become a faint memory In the case of a girl unless 
she belongs to the lettered classes, her early withdrawal from schoolmg to matri- 
mony often has a desiccatmg mfluence on whatever she has learnt from her teachers 
She IS swallowed up m her liousehold duties and the claims of her growing family 
engross all her tunc and attention With men of the agncultural classes — and es- 
pecially m communities to whom learmng is an irksome novelty — the results of 
schooling are soon apt to be effaced in the moie urgent work of earnmg their 
livelihood from the sod The hard labour wluch tdlmg entails ic a dram upon 
their mental energy, the routme of their dady tasks and the dull greyness of their 
unremittmg tod do little to remmd them of their chddhood’s reading Of course 
much has been done lately to improve their amenities The importance of libraries 
as an adjunct to mass education has been amply recognised m this State In the 
next paragraph we shall study the progress of the library movement In the 
meanwhde let us see how, far we can teU from figures that hteracy tends to dete- 
riorate with advancmg years For this census, we have, as already mentioned 
collected figures for hterates aged 20-30 and also aged 30 and over The literates 
m the age-group 10-20 in 1911 are now represented m the group 20-30 , and the 
hterates aged 20 and over of 1911 are now pre- 
sumably 30 years old and over From a general 
consideration of registered death-rates and 
the mortabty rates as found by the State 
Life Table {mde Chapter V) and also of the social 
strata from which hterates are drawn we shall 
assume an annual death rate of 16 per mille 
for the age-group 10-20 , and 20 per mille for 
the ages 20 and over Applymg these death-rates, the survivors of the hterates 
of the age-group 10-20 amount to 51,960 m 1921, and those of the age-group 20 
and over are similarly reduced to 110,550 at the end of the decade The hterates 
aged 30 and over m 1921 are less than this last figure by about 1,609 persons State 
Table X shows that there are 4,732 persons m the State able to read only but not 
write m the ages 30 and ovei So the above deficit of 1,509 persons from the esti- 
mated number of hterates aged 30 and over may be presumably mcluded m the 
category of the partially hterate The age-penod 10-20 is not so satisfactory 
from the pomt of view of this test as the next decenmal group, because the former 
may be expected yet to contnbute reenuts to hteracy, unhlce the latter which is 
qmte beyond the scope of mstmctional agencies In 1911, m the age-group 10-20, 
there were 282,385 persons mcluded under illiterate Amongst these there must be 
thousands — at least one-third of potential hterates who were likely to come under 
educational mfluences m the followmg decade From these must have come the 
excess (of 11,073) of actual hterates aged 20-30 ovei the estimate, plus the 3,410 
persons who were returned as able to read only m that age-group 

On the whole the figures pomt to a state of thmgs somewhat more satisfactory 
than what one would from a prion reasons be led to imagme That is the 


Age period 

1911 

1921 

10—20 

00,430 


20—30 


03,033 

20 and over 

135,204 


30 and over 


109 041 
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f fOCT*! position m tire State. But m tract* iThteh huvo boon particularlT banl hit 
y fanunn and epidemic*, lending to the demng o{ aehoola and practicnl aoa- 
pen'ion of the cOTnpulvDry machmerr for nlmcfft the irhrile of the Lot qumqoen 
ninin tl« consequence hns Iteen that tho jroang population ha* been giwing up 
m aorae village* mthoat e<lncatH)n e\-en though tberr fathers had been literate. 
I have eeen instances of this m mr inspection of ceniuu boola m Savli, Amreli, 
and Okhamnndal Mnhnla. I wish I could teat thw statement snth the help ot 
fipires Imt I have no means of doing ro however it is a well known fact that m 
Kathmwod, Chorashi end tho Mestem dry licit of North Cuwrat the chwng of 
M hoola on account of ahnormal cirttmutonccs of the bst half oi the decade was the 
most frequent. It would have been very neoful to tak-e the figures of badlv hit 
tatuka I y wav of sampling but I am nfrnKl literacv figures of the requisite age- 
penoda liy taluk-ns are not availaUo for 1011 Mo have therefore to take hr din 
ion*. Tabng only Kalhiawtid and Centnd Gujnnit (exclusive of the Clt) ) wo find 
that tin numlier of literates aged ®0-30 m 10^1 who should have onbnarilv 

aliewn a higher figure 
than the Irterate* agwl 
10-20 In 1011 IS actuallr 

Af ivnoi ] I . 1 _ . ) _ .1 lesa. The margin gives 

the absolute f^re* I v 
age-porKxls. The figures 
for Central Gujarat are 
iB,r7i 1 not so convincing, ns the 
ndvTTse holance in Cho- 

rnshi mast have been 

mode up ui tho mote adsTincctl atcav But the decline m Kathiawad ts particu 
larly noteworthy Applying the usual death rate of 16 per mflle to the 1911 
btemtes agttl I0-‘’O wr get as their survivors 0 412 persons. Ro not onl\ tltere 
have been no ml litions from the potentwlly literate ^ this group m this decade 
hut there has been an nrtunl decline 1 irt of this dedmr is duo no doubt to the 
falling off of man\ persons from tho rank of litorato* into the class of the paitlally 
literate as the State Talde show* there nro 30! *uch persons agrsl 2(^30 in the census 
hut an additional factor m this decline hns been no doul t tho closing ol numerous 
schwls resulting in many cn«c* amongst adolescent groups, who would ha\T bail 
schooling under normal cucumstonces growing to manhood without wlocotion. 
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The pcncml literacy rcault m these hnnl hit areas have been also affected 
if 1 mi take not by migratinn. In teganl to migration it must l>e rcmrmlieml that 
this State grnernJlv eirhangcs her literate emigrants for iditerate immigrants 
from other temtoncs There has I>ccn indml gam in population throngh imrmpro 
tKiomthebst Iccade but I doubt whether this gam ha rontnlmtetl any ail litions 
to our literate total The gam through migration which we reckonnl to have 
happened in Kathiawad ami Northern Divisions coul 1 not have ml led to the 
literates of these arras 


304. The Library Mo\ement— In the preceding p,irograph it has l)een 
stateil that the general position in regard to the continuanre o[ literacv is fairly 
sattsfaetorv Tho mam contrilHltorv to thh* result rs no iloulrt the net work of 
in nines with which th Ptot Lucoveml The Itep< rt of 1011 mentKHieil Ibepro- 
gres. that liad l>een th n ma le smre 1001 oiwl it also hkTtrheil the outlmes of a 
comptehen ive scheme of estnUi hmg froi Id ranes throughont the ‘^tate which wa 
jn t tl en Wing I rought umler operati m. \ hrpe L ntral Ubrorr was opene*l at 
th rap tal Ir-tnet ami taluka Lwlqnarters t »wn and eyentuslly all town and 
Urge rdla-vw were t W provuled with lib r ne*. Libraries w re ru se»l a vilUge 
t »wn or ]tmmi arronhn" a thev were sitnatetl in a vDlige t<mn or pratU head 
quarters The cim hit n 1 ikl f >wn f r th f mndrag of a Id rarv in * particuUr 
t wn or village w tl t unv a t ei ersling U jO U 300 or U O^i nets rlmg 
totfieili olid rarj w re to 1 rHi*e»ll\th peopl wl rreup^m tW Idw rv couM 
We t 111 lesiamlthe (h emm^t an 1 1/s.al lloanJ psur ntee»! eouiraletit som 
rv h I wanl lie opkrrp 4 the in tduth n The pr \i 1 m < t ! aihiings and al*o 
of I k 1 *acb Id riries wa *!•*> n iLi I i i < f equsl sh nng between th 
I ql f ll line tl Uw-al Ito, r 1 ami thr* G nrmmmt Tie pe pj I tl 

Mat ba r t l-*eo *1 w i take aJvantage <f tle^ y n Id>rn»l facilities. 
''IT 1911 the m wth n{ tl Id ran moWTrent ba lesra little >1 >rt of 
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phenomenal 
The mar- 
ginal btale- 
ment biiow b 
the m a 1 n 
he a tl s of 
the dc\ol- 
o p m c n t. 

‘-mte 1011 
It m n h 1 

he mentioned that the iignres regarding hooks m Heading Rooms arc not available 
The aaerage mimhor of hooks per library is now 1)27, m it was oOtt , so that 

not onh the extent of libriries Ins betome videh enlarged, but also tlic si/c of 
libraries has nurensed 't’lio shi\(hu\ of opidemits and famine seems to have 
pissed o\er the hhriries ilso for there has been a shrinkage m the number of 
readers sukc l‘ii7 'i he total number of renders now foims 23 per cent of the 
literates m the State In IMH, the\ loiistilutcd 18 jier cent of the literates of 
tint d vte '1 he Central labran (oinists of the Alam Lihrar} Ladies’ and Children’s 
‘•ections a branch Mahila iibran for the cxchisne use of women and tlircc Ladies’ 
Cluhb The total stock of hooks in Its charge IS now 88,7()3 agimst 28,0.7 1 ten ) cars 
a"o The number of re uler- using the hbr.iiu m its sc'm ral sections is 3, i72 One 
of the most smce'-sful branches of its woik is the Children’s Room, wheic tlici-e are 
facilities for games and piiture siiows R n largeK })atroni/cd b\ the cluldrcu of 
the Cit\ and is altogether a \ duable adjunct of the cdncafumal mathmerx 

Along with Lihrincs and Reading Rooms, the Department has also cstablishtd 
a b>'’tem of trucllmg libraries w huh arc himiiR boxes, cadi lontaining 1.7 to 10 
books Such boxes arc lent out forperuxls of twoor three months to local binaries 
to supplement their own ore\en to an\ trustwortln person who is jnejiarcd to cir- 
cukitc the books m the localitc ^^o charge is made to the jniblu and the lailwu) 
freight IS paid both waxs b^ the Dcpirtmcnt These boxes numbered only 8.1 in 
1011-12, and the books in hto( k for tins puiposc, were 2 100 in all In 102021, 131 
traxellmg boxes were prepared with 17,077 bookb 'raking an axerage for the 
decade, mnuallx’ 228 boxes c ircul ited to 1.12 centres 'J'lie annual number of books 
circulated m this x\a) w is 0,010 

305 Comparison with British Gujarat— It now remamb to conijiare 
the educational results of this Stale xiitli those of other pro vine c*s and slates 
British Cuj- 
nr il 
ma) 

c o ill)) a red 
The margin 
show s li o w 
since 10 0 1 
Brilibh Guj- 
nr-it lias been 
Ic a d 1 n g m 
blcracy It. 

.also shoxxs hoxv this Stale is gradually dunmibhmg the lead, and )nomibcs to 
outstrip its neighbour m the nice foi cdiu atiou Biitisli (Juj.irat has ulded 31 
more literates to the thousand m the last 20 yeaix, xihilo m tins .State, the 
additional literates per tlioiiband number 10 m Hie s.imo )icriO(l ]'’cmalc literacy 
lias here ninlti])bcd more than 5 timcb, wlnlc m Britmli Gujarat tlio piogicbs is 
much less rapid 
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gotngpenttl, thjs State beat* H* neigbboar The fopenotity of Dritiah Onjarat m m 
the ago-penoJs iHO and 20 nod over oolv In the nge-penod ‘‘O and over the 
lead of Bntiah Gujarat can be readilj tmderatood EducatHmaUr Bntish Gujamt 
IS not io hampered, a* this State i* anth a large Animistic popmntion, Secoodlr 
Bnroda wote up mther later than rt* neighbour to the need of popular cdocatwin 
As to the ages 0 to 10 as pointed out In para. 29S the mtroductkn of a neir cinsa 
of partial bteraej hn* had the effect xmdoubtedJy in stiffening the atandord m 
Una State of Irtenuy proper parturalarij amongst the child populatKm. The 
greater precision m definitioii which it entailed must have led to the exclusion, of 
many learners, m the second and thml etandards from the literate fold. Aport 
from thw reason, there a the other arcumstanco of the raisuig of the compnl 
borv ago-Inmt also referred to in the above-mentioned paragraph which led to the 
gcncru withdrawal of childxcn aged 0-7 from school*, since 1015 Thu must 
nave affected literacy m this age-group 

306, Compnrlion with other States and Provinces — In the last 
censuB, Baroda Stale wn* only be- 
hind Trarancorc and Cochm among 
Inchon State* and Banna among 
Bnhah provincei m geoend htcraoj 
But m Enghah education it woa 
behind the three Prewdenefc* and 
Burma and the Indian States of 
Cochin, Tmvaucoro and ilysoro. All 
tho figure! from the major prormcca 
and States hnixi not yet been recci''ed 
but from among suen as havo come 
the morguml table has been prepared 
From the Dgum it seems that Uio 
high poartion of this State in genoral 
education coutinues m this ccnmii ns 
m past jTMirs, In English education 
although the figures show progress 
tilts State Ts stQI beliind the three 
IVesalencjcs Burma, Coorg and Delhi 
nmongi>t l*rovincee, and Travanrore 
Cochm and Jlywro amongst Indian 
State*. 


307 General Gducotlonal outlook — Tho study of census fignrre os 
well as ifcdooatHmal returns has so far shewn tlintma-tj instruction has now at 
tamnl a ^tage cf deveh jrnicmt when tlio most cairful attention of worker* In the 
field will Im nsjuirrd In analysing educational return we n tod that the tirod 
of policy in this hlato was at present decidedly towanla infenwvo devch nment 
In hiTiwc wayi step* have l»eifi taken which arc an ample evidence of the Htatr a 
wnerre desire t make rducTition not ofilv wn ral IkiI cffcctrre hemale cdocatwa 
ha advanced mon rapcdly under compul ion than male as a result In certain 
p rts and onmngst certarn cooimnnjtics, the srxcv have approached e<]ualilr In 
the a]uritl to rvad and write But on the whole the general effect has I»^ as 
uwlHatrd alnailr to IfcjK’D the nlreadr eii Ung chasm lietween tlte chffeimt 
strain in MWietv It is no S4ilutinn of the pn lihan 1 1 fcugpeat that the vast l(odjr 
of agm ultun Is atwl the I iwer generally have no intefi*st or love f r h* imlng 

It h dten allcgTil on the therliancl m di'^'Mcioos regarding ruiional r<!a 

catHin that the fajstruciiun psxn to the ma-MM is far t m lit rorj t w irmosnl from 
the a< tual hfe of the pes’j le to enlist ibcsr interest or th ir i>upport The j rowiit 
oHirses 4 stodr lu\e Ikvu ninderibctl Iiecaose the\ arc soJ to far Kir a kml 
of**^w3rpetI selective svwtem fitted onlr f r tlic hlgli r order* arxl not a»! pted 
tc tli iwcd of ih general ptpuUtion It has also Urm ogrr>itcdth»ttbeuilto- 
Ittctvo of a lit ranr t\-pe 4 ( Mlarattoa into mnd area lu hiil the rrsuH Cdnftwg 
tJ taVnted anvKj^ tl eir v Kitl s to the more exoting Id of town awl riticK. 
** A stnV^l f t r&enlr lit rarr j rofrv<iona en uetl and the result ts that m Mt of 
th proM wbnh trip in llir pn lartKm d we Jth f 11 to tl k t of th >se who 
n r al ihtv Tti devehfiment if t fwns at tl cost of sfftapeK «f 
aemnllar^pTc luce of valcull fatU arul i f the wealth of the Lit mxrr l* a m-ittcr 
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for anviotv ’ Tliere hns been n great outflow from oui villages to townis in the last 
decade Wc hn\ o roferred to it in Chapter IT One wonders whether mass educa- 
tion of the t }'])0 it ])re‘’ont ini]) irtod hns had a hand m tins urban moaement But 
there is no doubt that a good deal of discontent is often the icsult of the mstruclion 
gi\cn m our \illage'- It is doubtful wlicthor odiuation has had any vivid cflcct 
on the villiger s soc lal conductor on Ins attitude of patient resignation to tlic mam 
evils in Ins (.ommuintv But it has succeeded m hlliiig Ins mind with discontent 
and listlcssnoss tow anls his I ailing and even Ins own native hearth and liomc 'I’lic 
problem is liow to tiaiislato the teachings of the sihool-room into the actual life 
and conduit of the people Tins is not the place to discuss schemes of voiatioiial 
instnution But the purpose of tins i om hiding jiaragiapli is only to show that the 
cdiu itional outlook in niral areas which at present is verv dismal can oiih niipiove 
bv mikimi the village primaii s(hools come into intimate touch with 'agriciiltiiie 
'Hill the St ite IS fullv alive to thi' imjiort ni< e of the question is shown bv its 
vpponiting i committee m 10] S to go into the question of scjiarate Headers foi 
Hunl Schools The c ommittee felt that spei nil attempts should be made In the 
department of Bdiuation to introduce in rural si hools a Rustem of instruction 
which would jiarticularlv have reference to the land The} recommended what 
thev called \gruiiltnral nature studv for tlie third pait of the existing Houlei-s 
Since dime l'i]o, a srheme of imparling a fair knowledge of clemenlan agiiciil- 
(un w IS luinched into being Theie were ten ehisscs of this tvqie m 1020 with 
210 !)o\ s m Barod i Pnnil To tho'-e hov s practical lossoiiij m farming m llic fields 
hive lu'on given 'Ihe e\]ierimonl is it jireseiit onlv m its tentative stage 'I'he 
problem 18 to develop a village educational ciirriciilnm on these lines with Dam 
finning, h nidloom-wcivmg poiiltrv breedimr rcqie-making and other village 
industries taught to the jnijiils '1 he ctirnculiim thus divcrsiliecl mav he dso lighten- 
ed on its htenirv and jnirelv academic side \ primarv svstem thus devciojicil 
will fonn the onh tnie basis of a gemimeh popular educational svstem built ns on 
a rock, upon the normal lives and the intimate needs of the people On this bisis 
one might Iniild scturolv on all sales, so that a eomplotelv organised nalioiinl 
BVRtcm of education mav result- a s\ stem w Inch can alone befit the pcojile m 
the words of the f'ahutta Vmversitv CommiRsion, ‘ for great social ends 

* Quoud from n li'ttor from ^Ir G ^ Gn(l"il, .Sccrotnrc, Gokinilc Fchirnliciu Soiictv 
pulilidicd 111 llic 7'o «//m/cr, ])tccitil)ir ‘2-1, 1021 
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XoTK.~ProiJortjonaIfigum,fortlic>tnr 18B1 have been calculnicd for nnapr‘« Onndotcr Perhonp need ICnndoNcr >\howom 
returned or ‘ learning ’ in 1881 and 1801 have been reekoned ns ‘ litcmlo” in the calculation of the ftbo\c propertionB 
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308 Introductory —Tho rofraulinp: llio Imgiingo <bMriluition 

in t*lio St iti* arc (ontiiuu'd in tlia lii'iK'iial 'rahlo X on tlio biM^ of isliidi 
.Snh'siflnn Table'' 1 and 11 lino boon jiropiiod In Siibsulian Table III an 
nlteinjit i'^ nude in ro^ird to \on-\r\an Inin", to ‘'Oe how far \i \ an languages 
hlc Gnjiriti indMiratln an* dihjihuing the aboriginal dialects tint obtain 
amongst thorn 

The mam object of this chapter will lie statistical in that it will seek to csti- 
niite the ufuruN and \ahio of the lignres retnincd the \ anal 10 ns if am in tlr 
linguistic distribution and the mutu d interac turn of i ingungos, m ro far as there n 
eMdence of it from ligures nchantnge will also be taken m that connection to find 
out from the stitislics eompiled in regard to Liter.i(\ b\ Srnpts lollerled jiri- 
imrih for the me of Chajiter S 111, (i idi State T'abh XII and Subsuliars Tabic X 
of Chapter VllI) how far such languages as Urdu and Ilmdi have a hold in (his 
State In the course of the discussion points regarding the linguistic aflinities 
of the pnnnpd languages m the Stall will be bnofl> touched 011 inaml} with 
reference to the new liglit thrown on the origins iiid c lassitication of Inch in langu- 
ages since tile Lmgnistic Sur\e\ Fmillc the statistics regarding the literary 
and journalistic actl^lt^ of tlie decade in this State will he bnolly dc'alt with 

309 Accuracy of the Return — The mstriu lions to the enumerators 
about collecting details for language were jirccise enough — 

“Column 13 (I/uxpioqi ^) — Liiter tlio language which erth person ordinarily 
uses m his own home In the case of infants and deaf-mutes the language of 
(ho motlier should be entered 

Xot much clifTiculty was experienced in coiisequonce of these instructions 
In spite of the express mention of (he infant andthc deaf-mute a humourist heic 
and there leturned tliesc classes of persons as “ sjicakmg no language {kmn 
hollo nalln) More serious was the ease of the Inhngual famil} or head of the 
family The Cutchhi Alcmoii, foi iiihtauce, octasionidh rctuinod both Gujarati 
and Kachchhi Instructions were issued in all such doulitful cases to go by the 
language used by the women of the family, ns it was thought that owung to then 
cloistered lives, the women wore more likcl} to prcser\c the purity of their dia- 
lects It IS true tlint the subtleties of the Linguistic Survey arc not vet under 
standable of the jreopic , the enumerators were given stiict mstnictions how'ovcr 
to exercise ns little disciclion m classification as possible They w'crc to take 
(low n the name of the hniguagc as given ictunlly by the people themselves The 
w'ork of readjusting the materials according to the stanclurd classification of tlio 
Linguistic Survey was left to i ho Tabulation Offic c, wdicro the instructions were far 
more elnirorntc A list howcvci of possrbic w'rong entries (ns are likely to rccni 
111 this State) W’ns prepared fot the use of the cimnioiators With tlic rapid 
gTO\vtb of education people no longer refer to therr spoken language after the 
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castrt or occnpatKiiu to iduch ther belong Still m tlm cenioi, 'we b*d Ttban- 
v»ti (1 Bpetlcer) Nogadi (or Nipn) wrtb 6 ■peaken and Eobari with 1 ipeaLer 
Temtonil names pnenllr gave little tremble to assign. Jadeji (with 101 tp^en) 
tnis earflv' reco^miable as another name for Kaehchhi as spoken In Kat^wwd 
SnniUrir Mcmni (S*> apeakers^ was assiped to KacbchhL Okhai a presmnably 
the name of the Gojerati vanant m OkhamarHlal and had 70 ipoaken Onh* 
18 speaker* returned Jhalawadu It is a weU-known dialect of Kathiawadi 
Qajnmti In 101 1 94 persons returned it as therr dialect ObvKraalv the 
atrengtb of th» dialect ts mnch larger than the figures indicate But as the enu 
meratora were green to underttand that no dialecta of Gajarotl were to bo record* 
ed m this census and as the nature of (halecticid differences in Gujarati was 
also explained to them m the different lectures, it is presuined that many Jhlla 
wadi apeatcTs were returned under GuJnratL In regard to most other temtonal 
names Hlontificution was not difficult Peahon for InhndA Panlesi for Awadhi, 
Kanndi for Kanarese Ita^potani for Rajasthani kladiuai for Tamil Gorklu for 
Khas-Knra or biaipali, Tadangi for Telugu AfphJni and Kabnli for 1 osMo Kan 
trrji for Gujarati JIokTani for Bolochi and similar enses cotdd be easily rocog- 
ms^ and avignei 


310 Treatment of certain difficult cates of Language entries 

Certain difficult roses must now be roentionei RSngdi (with 5 speaker*) i* per 
haps Hangn or Ilajwfln, mentioned in the Index ns a form of the kliUvi dialect of 
Rajasthani to which therefore it was assigr^ed Mtoha with 48 speaker* (from 
Navaan PnnU) occurs m the Stato perhaps for the first time In the Bombay 
Census Report for 1911 it was regarded as unidentified ami clasaed aa auclu Speak 
r* retmtung this dialect came from the Surat Agency Judging from their aex 
composition the apeokers icem to be permanent residents. 1 hstnrd 0 gueas that 
thcr arc an unidentified BbO group ipeaking a dialect about which nothing la known. 
Bamochi perhaps is a mistake for Barehi. Kolhi and Gaumokhi oro sinmarly taken 
to be mistak-en forms of Kolghi ami Ourmukhi, \ alacdi (138 apeikera) sras as 
ngned to Chodhan for the reason that \ alardas are a sub-ee<±ion of the Chodhraa. 
KJiodi or Khaili was returned by I'* person* (all male*) in the Baroda Praitt and 
wa* assigned to Hindi a* the Index mentioned that it was a form of Hindi apoVen 
in the lanch ^lahaU and Khandesh Tharadln (3 speaker* from Kadi iVoflf) 


LJ presumably the aatne as Than (Thareli Tharmlin, Tbarkd or Thann) a minor 
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I I N BtS*T •« Siodhi ID which 
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311 The Cl nilif lent Ion followed— The Hassifiemf too it mor In* here 
m nl« netl has followed the lines lahl down m tlte Gneivon Sch me One nr two 
mimrr m rs howererhas-o to be noted. WTiJi it was too late to change it wa dis- 
cmerrtl that Kbamle*hi which returned 1 103 apeaker* (.*10 males ami 337 females) 
ami ahould luve been ahewn eepamtelv m the Table was ineloJed und r BIuIl 
lUnjan ( C speaker*) b as igned a place in the LmgaUtic San ey as a dnlect oiwler 
Raj stbaru and fhwld hare l>een iu> inclodnl here In 1901 it was eU«s«! as a 
duWl in this State In 1911 it wai included under Bhil dulects ami In 
ronf trmitT With this practice rt has been so uwimled In this ceiifus. Butin trirt 
am rdanre with the ‘'orrer it ahouhl hare lieen iricluded umler Rajasthani Bhfl 
lulects Ran Bahadur Gorindl hai im«perta w re Terr Iwieelr reeonled in 1901 
At tlte raprre of the mumerifor^ a great number of Iltd ajieater* mu t h re been 
theref re njelu bnl on let tiujarati In 191 1 ami 19 - I the promlore ad «pteil wa Ur 
ntncterai 1 the prewnt figures rw doubt ivj re'ent the wtoatioti far Tm»re rorrestly 
than twmtr rear* ac In regard to Lntu irutirurtim were ativtcr la lha reiuws 
than lief re Mo^dnunl is a Terr ra-nie term rather aDcnticdlli avdUi 
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comprise a range between wbat is m effect ordinary Gujarati witb a free admixtuie 
of Hindustani words to a somewhat debased Urdu, with many evidences of the 
influence of languages of the Outer Band Enumerators were cautioned about 
this and to'dto enquuewhen a person returned “ Musalmam” whether he meant 
Musalmam Gujarati or Urdu proper Finally as to Kachchhi, it may be pomted out 
that m 1901 j\Ir Dalai classed it as a dialect of Gujarati while according to the 
Survey, it is now definitely assigned as a dialect of Smdhi In the last two censuses, 
therefore, Kachchhi hai been mcluded in the North Western Group with Smdhi 
and Lahnda 

312 Was there any falsification of Returns? — Finally I do not 
think that the general acciuacy of the language figures can be impugned on the 
score of wilful falsification of returns Echoes of Hindi-Urdu controversy are 
family heard m this State, but there is no tendency either among the enumerators 
or the people dehberately to rmsstate the language There is no religious bias 
existing to influence the enumerators m this regard Musalmans of good social 
position, especially among the local converts, do, it is true, wish it to be knov n 
that they speak Urdu as the language of their homes It is the language of their 
rehgion and their culture, and it is therefore a matter of pnde with them to show 
off their acquaintance ivith the language As a matter of fact m recent years, local 
]\Iuaalmans of good faimly have begun to adopt Uidu as their home language In 
the local Urdu schools, they send their children especially their girls m incieasing 
numbers to study the language , so that there is no doubt that Urdu is having an 
mcreasmg hold at least as the language of then reading and polite conversation on 
the better classes of Gujarat Slusalmans Of course the Urdu which the generahty 
of them speak is a hornble vanety — at best Vohrasai with just a little mterlardmg of 
Persian words — ^which ivill make the flesh creep of the man fiom Delhi But there is 
little evidence to show that they ha^ c any fedt'iig against Gujarati as a language 01 
that they regard it as somethmg which they are ashamed to call as their mvn On 
the other hand, the current tendencies are the reverse of that Besides I beheve 
the record of languages in the literacy columns in this census gave them ttie 
opportvmity, if they so desired, of recording Urdu somewheie without the neces- 
sity of falsifying the language returns 


313 General Review of the Results— Gujarati contmues to be the 
dommating feature of the Language Census 88 per cent of the total popula- 
tion speak it Of the rest, the Bhih gioup of dialects (lucludmg Khandeshi 
and Banjan) is spoken by 7 per cent Urdu vnth Hindi and alhed dialects claims 
3 per cent Marathi, the language of the Ruhng family, is spoken hardly by 2 (01 
1 6) per cent The margmal table shows 1 . 


the mam distnbution of languages m the 
State Taking the distnbution by the 
family of languages, the Indian Branch of 
the Indo-European Family claims 2,126,606 
or the entue population less 916 persons 
The Eraman Branch elaims 276 speakers 
(228 males and 48 females) The European 
and Semitic Branches together have 250 
speakers The Dravidian Family is re- 
presented by only 220 speakers Of the 
Indian Branch of the Indo-European 
Family, the Cential (or Western) group has 
the largest number of speakers or 98 per 


1 

Speahora 

LangaagcH 




Number 

Per mille 

Gujarati with dialects 

1 867,S4’l 

878 

Bhili and Khandcahi 

145,866 

68 

Western Hindi (Urdu 
Hindustani Hindi, Bun 

dclkhandi etc ) 

62,367 

30 

Bajasthani 

4 453 

2 

Marathi 

33,165 

16 

Kachchhi 

11430 

5 

Smdhi and Lahnda 

Other languages 

061 

1,238 

1 


Altogether twenty-six languages and fifteen separate dialects were recorded 
m this census The idea of havmg detailed classification by dialects was abandoned, 
but m view of the special interest attaching to them, figures for the Bhih group of 
dialects, Urdu, Hindi and Hindustam and Goanese were separately compiled 
The South Gujarat Division contams the largest vanety of languages spoken 
amongst its mhabitants Out of a total of 41 languages and dialects 34 are found 
there , the City has representatives of 30 languages and dialects , the Central and 
Northeni Divisions ha^ c 26 and 23 respectively Katbawad has the least linguistic 
complexity havmg only 14 separate languages and dialect^ found withm its 
borders 
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evYTVTrhere apoken» 
but it If mort preva 
lent m North Oojarat 
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onlv 38 per cent of 
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claim Oujamti of their 
mother tongue In 
Bouth Cuinrat 43 per 
cent of wnobc popula 

tion Bi Amrai<ic 01 per cent are Gujarnti ipealang Urdu la hpoVen I > 23 pcrwMW 
ra a thtamnd in the Rtate The large JlimJmnn population in the City Bccounts 
for the peate^t proportion of Unln fpoaheri being found there 12 per cent of 
the Citj a population ipenlt Urdo. In Centra] Cujarat where a gooil proportion of 
the urban pojwUtHm is "Mufalman the proportion of Unlu apcakeri b 20 per roiUe 
In unj of the other diri ions the proportion of Urdu ipeahem to total doe* not 
exceed - per cent Marathi it conflneil almort oicluu\eI_j to the City where 21 
percent of th total population ore credited with epealnng it ‘'outli Gujarat has 
the next Urgert number of Marithl tpeakeia. Large naml>enj of ^lamthi fpeakera 
O'rompametl the ( aetw« I in the Rrrt rontioeetf of Cujanit Songa Ih wo* Ids 
fint capital ami the neiphliourhood of the division to the Jlamthj fjieuLing 
tract w Khamlesh and Naiil, rs the rcofon wluch mu t ha\e irxlurod manv old 
ifaratha and Doctanl farraUea to nettle there Kathlawad foUowitbe Boutbem 
Diniton in the prevalence of "Marathi Mr Dalai pointed out in JDOl that m con 
seonetM e of the break up of the Manekwada contingent mmp moat of the Maraf hal 
Wfonpng to it repaireil to \mreb and estnl Itshfil their hoasea tl ere pertnam ntlv 
ilaja thMii apeaken (Morwad Dmhmans and \ama ) am f aiml alnKr>t djoallv 
in the Central ami Northern Dm^ons The City has OSO Ilajabtham epcak rs— 
ni Mlv Manvan cl ith men Hants ami tnoriei lend ra CM the otlter Imlun 
lamnuges KaclKhhi ( r Joih ji) claimed hv 1 1 430 apeak nt rs numtl} to I-* f miwl 
in Kathuwml H p r mltle of whoae p jmLiti hi Wjng t thi Unpoape Fmdbl 
peak rs nunilennp 03 arc m eth to l>e f aind in ( ei tral an 1 Nortl Gujarat 
•^►me of them are rehrts of Jil niarfaiiuhes other* lo gor 1 1 usinejm o controc 
tors afewBivttail ntsintlielmalmltege llengali isapoken I v 03 person. rtK»tly 
oT lal in the Ftafe empIjT with their families ami rtoi! nl in tb local Kala 
ItLav n (Trrhntra! In trtiit ) \ f w lV*ngaJi irtlgnnn mere returned bI«o from 
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tile Census as recruits for tlie State Police Tlie Kabuli traders (who speak Pashto) 
are occasionally to be met with m all the four divisions 


As. to the languages of Europe, 160 speak Enghsh and 45 claim to do so m Portu- 
guese The Enghsh speakers ate the Europeans and Anglo-Indians in State or 
Railway employ, the Pohtical officers and the British officers of the regiment in the 
Camp, and Christian missionaries mostly of Amencan nationahty The Portu- 
guese speakers are Goans, of whom the higher classes speak Portuguese as their 
home-language A few Goans returned Enghsh as their home-language, and one 
Bengah (hd hkewise The rest (101 speakers) returned Goanese There were 13 
speakers of French, of whom a few were French Creole wives of MusalmanVohoras 
and at least one was a native woman of Mauritius of Negro descent This 
enumeration may be well closed with the mention of German which had two 
speakers 


o o ntiytfnoH *r iahqumxs otkch than oDovucn 


315 Distribution of Languages other than Gujarati in the 
State — ^The diagram attaclied to the preceding paragraph show? stnkingly the 
predominance of Gujarati m all parts of the State As a matter of fact, Gujarati 
so dominates the figures that the lelative importance of other languages is not 
very well reahsed For this reason, 
another diagram is given which plots 
the relative importance of other 
languages This diagram shows us that, 
apart from Gujarati, Central Gujarat 
(without the City) has Bhil languages 
and Western Hindi, claiming almost 
an equahty of speakers , the City has 
a preponderance of Marathi speakers 
and a respectable minority speaking 
Western Hindi In North Gujarat, 
almost the whole of the population 
speaks Gujarati but the few that 
remam belong almost entirely to 
Western Hmdi In South Gujarat 39 
per cent of the population speak other 
languages than Gujarati of these, the 
vast majority speak some form of 
Bhih In Kathiawad, only 8 per cent 
of the inhabitants do not speak 
Gujarati Of these about 70 per cent are Kachclihi speakeis, and the remainder 
are spealvcrs of either some Western Hindi cbalect or of Marathi 





316 Variation in Gujarati, Bhili and Western Hindi— In the 

margin a statement is appended gi\Tng 
the proportionate figures per mille for 
Gujarati, Bhih and Western Hmdi, smce 
1891 Any companson of these figures 
must take into account the factors of 
accuracy of record and of changes in 
classification which have affected the dis- 
tnbution In 1891 and 1901, it appears 
that Kachchhi, now regarded as a dialect 
of Smdhi, was consideied part of Guja- 
rati , but m the margmal table, its figures 
have been excluded from the latter total 
In 1891, further, the Bhil dialects were not separately shewn In 1901, these were 
separately recorded, it is true, but the work was far from satisfactorily done In 
the last two censuses, the figures for Bhil dialects may be accepted however to be 
^proximately collect witl) this reservation that Banjan should be transferred to 
^jastham for both censuses and that Khandeshi figures for 1921 should be separa- 
ted from the Bhil dialects The figures for Khandeshi for 1911 are not unfortimatelv 

figures m Gujarati smce 1911 amounts to 
111,030, or 0 3 per cent wlule the general population has increased only by 4 6 
which indicates that Gujarati has progressed at the expense of other lan^uges’ 
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A doe to the dirfction in whicli «uch absorption baa taken place ta foirmied by the 
figurea for the DhD dialects and KhandcsDu These dialecfe show a dechne after 
deducting figures for Banjan m the number of its speekers from 148 0D7 In 1011 
tol45?80 Thts decline has taken place inipite of a real locrease m these tnbe*. 
There were — taking both the Hindu and Animwt sectioos — altogether 24 6;0^ of 
theae tnbes m 1011 In 1021 thetr numbers increased to 2J8 447 The increase 
amonght the tribes is 4 7 per cent.^ the number of Bhib speakers amongst them has 
declined by only 0 2 per cent., while the number of spoakecs of other ianguaget 
among them has increased from 100,020 in 1011 to 112.007 in 1021 or by nearlr 
12 per cenU The mteractioo of langoagee will be further studied from anothn 
asp^ in a later paragraph. But in the meanwhile it need only be mentioned that 
this abborption of Bhili W Gujarati is a progre esi ve process and wiH show eren 
more itrflanc resnlts in the next census. Gujarati also haa gamed a httle at the 
aqjense of Urdu and Kachchhi as will be pointed out later 

To ill nitrate further the point about the gradual absorption of Bhil languages 
by the Aijan tongues a speaal table showing language-distribution amongst Am 
mr^ and all othera except Mnaalmans, has been prepared from the Compilation 
Register It u given -in the margin. It shows that S3 182 or 20 per cent of 
profeased Animiita have adc^cd 
Uujarat] as their language and 401 
nuwaoiu {Pom tbeoo tribes have 

returned ilarathL Theee Utter must 
be Khandeshi BbOs and such among 
Kitbodias and \ arlia aa have taken 
to llarathi as tbeir home-tongue. 
129,350 Aninusts or 70 per cent 
an) of the total have retunid some 
dialect of Bhib while amongst the 
»*,<*• others (Hindni mostly) 18 407 are 

laoi iiT shewn as speaking Bhib. These 

most be drawn from the 03,370 
Biodos who belong to the abongmal 
tnbes of whose number at least 78373 tberefore must be speaking Kime 
tongue of civibsaticm bke Gujarati or Slarathl, Bubsidiory Table fll gives 
the strength of the tnbe and cotnpoies It with the stren^ of the tnTml 
dialect A study of that table affords convincing proof for the statement 
that the apiead of Gujarati amongst these people is almost nlwayi com 
mcnnirate with the extent of inudumtion that prevails in the tnlie. DubUs, 
Dhaokas ilavchas Talavios and Tadni have most come into contact with Hindas 
and these show the greatest diapUcement of their tribal dialects Bsvchi for 
instance has disappeared m this census. DobG with 4‘’1 speakers n slmost extinct 
BbTi shows a decrease of nearly 10 per cent since 1011 ^a^kdl has decreased by 
about U per cent The largest decrease in thU dialect has bapperved in Baroda 
Pranl where its connection with Cujanitl fr the closest In irmrd to haikdi, it 
must be al-w nndentood that it is no proper name of any one duuect but a dewrip- 
tkm of the variant forms of speech spoken by Nayakdas in different locabtics. In 
Luoawads State and Baroda lor Instance. Nalkdi is almost pore CuraratL In 
GoutbGnjarat it U a mixed form of speech with a Gujarati BhDt basw but a very 
■troeg Marathi element There are one or two reeervations however Bavchas 
or Bhd grooms who ha\-e become also completely Ifirwluhed have shewn greater 
attachment to therr bomespeech Bawhi* nowr\-er still ffounshes and rtsims the 
majority of the tribe ns its speakers. The figures for Chodhras in regard to religion 
are as pointed oat in Ghapter I\ open to suspicion. The numberof ILindas amongst 
them mart l<e much Urger than the figures show On the other hand ther are a 
trib« soervewtut consHout of tbeir pnue of place amonr>t these people and it h 
qortr potwible that Iniptte of tbeir HmdiU'*Jition tbev tu\T still retamed bold of 
their ancertral hngusge Gsmstdi and Dhexlu show incTeases sl>*o on the figures 
cflPIl hinsllr It h to le rioted that th »ofk of ChnMisn Mi non* al<o m these 
trs t Las helped ihr spread of Gajsrafi among these peojJe The Phn tisn in 

lU Li h cle>enLeit Lt Mr llsUl girev dLsVet It b Dottmu of if luvL It I 
f.Tin J 1 J r»U ItLih of atrh tl Wee*! pfriviiiTui fc* o* ferlsj a hwi h Ms Id 
TL Uuet djrti a Irttle Ruxel arlt M rslkj stfI K]ut><le>t IWt I L« he! aWf 
p^-'lfeees iJ Ma eiJ trad oirt tr«n It bunerl IU\cLm ad tLe-e aw lateBi^U 

t* lleta 
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the Ram and the Semi-Rasti tracts of South Gujarat who number 398, mostly 
belong to these forest tnbes None of these have entered a Bhil dialect as their 
language Gujarati is almost the only language they ate supposed to speak 

317 Strength of Western Hindi amongst Musalmans estimat- 
ed— The returns of language have been specially extracted, as in the case of Ani- 
mists, from the Compilation Register for the Musalmans From these figures it 
appeals that 98 709 Musalmans or 61 percent speak Gujarati, 56,588 speal some 
form of Western Hindi, 0,900 speah Kachchhi, 143 speak Rajasthani, SO speak 
Marathi and 948 speab other languages (mostly Pashto, Balochi and Sindhi) Let 
us see if these figures are borne out from the Caste Table It used to be supposed 
that speakers of Urdu and allied dialects were generally confined to the i\Iusarman8 
of foreign descent, and that the local converts generally spoke Gujarati Tins is 
eiierally tme now with certain reservations certain sections of the local converts 
ave alnavs spoken Urdu, especially those m whom the foreign strain or influence 
is more e\ndent like Khokhars, Polndis, Behhms, Kasais, Knsbatis, Makwanas, and 
Rangrej The Maleks speak Gujarati m certain areas like North Gujarat, Urdu 
in other areas like South Gujarat , and in other places the two languages are divided 
equally Roughly 45 per cent of i\Ialeks on tins basis, are Urdu speakers Gene- 
rally the tendency among those local converts in whom the foreign strain is pronn- 
nent is that they adopt Urdu in toivns, while retaining Gujarati m rural areas 
Amongst Vohoras the Bnghsh educated section (about 2 per cent ) have begun 
to speak Urdu in their homes and teach it to their children Agam communities 
hke the Sai}ads, Mughals, Shaikh®, Pathans and Fakirs have always spoken Urdu 
or Hindustani A fev comforted Rajputs speak Rajastham perhaps m the Nor- 
thern Diwsion In regard to Shaikhs and Pathans, although it is true that every 
tegular member of these eastes speaks Western Hindi, there are found among them 
many spunous recniits from certain lower castes, who pass off by these names to 
raise themselves m the social scale The Pinjaras for instance, are said to be 
ashamed of their calling as cotton cleaners and v ish to pass off as Vohoras or Dhiinak 
Pathans or simply Pathans They are aU hov ever Gujarati speakers I am inchned 
to think that about 30 per cent of Shaddis and Pathans, for this reason and also on 
account of their long 
dormcile in Gujarat 
are speakers m Guja- 
rati yindhi ilusalmans 
number 3,912 Only 
a small proportion of 
them speak their native 
Sindhi, most having 
adopted some form 
of Urdu Some retain 
Lahnda, a few may be 
speakmg Panjabi On 
the whole we take 80 
per cent of these to bo 
Urdu-speakmg Besides 
Pmjaras, all Molesalams 
and Monmas and the 
vast majonty of Voho- 
ras speak Gujarati 
Memons if they happen 
to belong to the Cutchi 
Memon section speak 
Kachchhi. so also do Kathiawadi Khojas But the rest of the Khojas and Memons 
speak Gujarati As to the nunor Musalman groups, it has been mentioned already 
that they are divided into two broad classes — one in which the foreign stram or 
influence is more evident like Rangrej, Behhm, Khokhar, Makwana and Kasbatia, 
and the other like the Tais, Pmdharas, Dudhwalas, Ghanchis, Kumbhars, etc , who 
are purely local converts In regard to the latter, all are generally Gujarati- 
speakmg In regard to the former, all persons residing in towns and belongmg to 
these groups hav’^e been, assumed to be urdu-speakmg That is to say, about 40 per 
cent of the total of these groups are credited to Western Hindi On the basis of 
these considerations, the marginal table has been prepared The table also 
mdicates the total figure for mdigenous Musalmans after excluding all Afghans 
Balochis, Makranis and Arabs ’ 
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We can noir compare the remit* amvtd at ac<oiUiig to tb«o proportion* 
ami the cenrua return*, A iectmd 
j marginal table ia gi\en •hewing the 
verv ck«c corrtfpowlcnce between the 
two hcte of muh* On the whole 
Onjarati haa alightlr more •pealers 
amongrt ilimJliiain than one u led 
to expect from the farta of tho Laite 
Taldo \m to Weatem Hindi and 
Kachchhi, the two w*ta of figure* corr ea - 
pond fatrlv' cloeelv In regard to other 
language* on the other hand the oti 
mate i* more than double of the octual 
The mam rcawn for tlm cimiuuitajice 
18 that Afglian*, Bahjchu Araba and 
^lakrani* number 1 83j while the 
corresponding figure for the languages which they are eoppoeed toipoak a orlo30tt. 
Pobuldv the language figure* are unreliable in this reapect hut then it a a fAct 
that Malrams find Arab* long resident m this rountry have adopted Urdu a* their 
home-tongue. 
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V word a* to the figure* for 1911 The total number of Western Hindi peak 
erkin that census was 73 139 Thus the •pcakctain this language lave presuio- 
aMr declined by 14 7 per cent m the last 10 year*. Tlu* census decreose however 
does not teem to repr es ent the true facta of the case ilusnlman »pcoLera of Urdu 
in lir 1 art) Cbtimated at 5th24j The ctistes In which Urdu u generally or largely 
presTilcot numliercd 01,000 m thu year The corrcrponding figuro for 1911 was 
HtJU"* If se apply the umo proportions for that rear a* we have done m the 
above tnl le we firwl the approximate number of ilu-vilman ipcalcr* of ^\e•te ^1 
Hindi ID 191 1 which u fiO 100 comparctl to a hich the corresponding figure for 10^1 
how* 0 decrease of about t (or 4*0 per cent) The total of these coitcs abo •how* 
o decrease of about 3 per cent It is mconccivabl then that the real deaeaso m the 
figures for Vv e»tem Hindi ahoul 1 be so large a* 14 7 per cent, Hindu •poaV.cia of 
Western Himli are almut 0 700 in this cenMU If the figures of 1911 are correct 
then one would have to luppoeo the number of Himlu aprakers of this language 
to be as high os 1 1 000 That means that these Hindu sJW'akcrs should hfl\eflechn«l 
by over 00 per cent whi li is hanll} likclv It would have been verj n*f ful to 
ha\-e the f gores of laiiguago-distnl ution I ) rehgion for 1911 also ]lut 1 am afraid 
theaearen tavuiLilde We lua"* tlierefore t use indirect mean to find them out 
Immigrant* from the Uniteil I roMnees, the Punjal and tmtral Imlla Igenm ha\e 
decliDcil from 0,,.jl to 5 "15 It is true olso that by tho reilurtion of Btate Irrav 
ofleiiivcs ■ f w I anlexhi Sepo}** have 1 (t tho place In nn\ rase I do not thint 
the numl r f Himlus peaknng tho MhILuhI language could Law lieen largei th in 
10 000 in 1011 This would give a total of 09 100 for W cstern Hiikli for that vewr 
instead of the census t gure of 3 159 I rvwimnbli thenfoi our 4 000 persons 
w re vrfongl) ent ml os speaking that language TIk* Iru vanatinn ainrc 1011 
then omes to 0 5 per cent The 1911 figure* mast therernre Iss consicted of 
vitiation, in that the Western Htmli figures wrongly luclmleil many eprakers of 
Oajaroti wing to the Irsyo* Interpretation ( f “Musalmani ^ 

It wiU be noticed that m the above annlnos we have carefullr o\otslcsl u ing 
term like Unlu cr Hirali W haw preferretl the more penenr term Western 
Hiivli anti there I j« tifiratloo for our 1 unc wx In tins SMate the real tlustinc 
tion Iwtmwn Himlnstaru Hm b arvl I nla i rntt kn wn or uudcrutor L Onb the 
tot I of tlw^ three can lie acceptnl as ntrrrrt The ^eparat figure^ for I rdo 
l{m<lu tani and llirwli are not reli I Ic 


318 \ arlntlon In Marathi C mm'’ t 31 rathi aefirulih jtroportion 

<d epeakers in that bngujce la at a ltl\ letlirwsl irwe 1*91 In that > ar th 

pmjH»rti SI of 31 tl i p ak rs t lO rmll f p< pulatmu t In l9ol th 

pT\'^ ales* Inbneiltnlus Ten Tears I ter tlterrua n fort S’T dn*p to 1 1 lo 
Ite I the pis p< rtam I onir l.i2. Inoltsolut rgarrs the s-arutimim IVJI atrwtia 
Irrrease cd over p^r rent I rh |h tlu w t a rtam vtrnt Itic t letter 
clivifirnln tl, ‘'j«*ak rs f \arb atxl K tl In on 1 als< Kharxlrshi liahrt 
whkb arc aJIosl to 3UntLi — mu t haie ) n wrt«plr irwlu leil oiekr it In I9vl 
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In 1911 the figOTP* for K*cbchhj were 15,288 Thas there t$ a dedinb ot 23 
wr cent m tta censta amcttgit the ipefti.ei« of the langoage The rnunhet ol 
Kathlawadi Mtiacma and KJiojas, BHatuu, Ohha Lufunas and KatMawadi 
Khatnsand Kbannum 1011 wai 12,170, It a a known fact that the Katluawadi 
Lnhanai are being rabjected to a progrewve Gojarati matron In 10^1 we 
have stated that the Kachchhi spuken amongtt them are limited to thoM 
Lttbanaa who b^ie near Catch in OkhamandaL In 1911 the vogne of Kachchhi 
amongst Kathiawadi Lnhanai mnit have been larger If we aaromed the whole of 
Kathimwadi Lohanaa to be Kachchhi ipeallng in 1911 our eetimate of 12,170 ii 
nuiedto 10;910 If the hgnres are to be belie\^ therefene we most cooctode that 
the majontv of Lahanaa m the Kathiawad divtnon of the State spoke Kachchhi 
in 1911 and have given it np since then forOujarati only the OL ha Lohanai most 
be still anppoeed to haiT retained Kachchhi aa thm native tongne. 


3^0 True Variation since 1911 — The fignres for the mam langoagoi 
have now been scmtmiied by compaiwm with the castes and commomtica who 
are kopposed to apeak them. The errors of classification m regard to Banjan and 
KhaiMeflu have been also noted. The true fignrea for Marathi and Western Hindi 

in 1011 have 
been also esti 
mated, A 

margmal Table 
u gii'en embody 
mg the mam re- 
anits of the 
ducnssion and 
showing in the 
last column the 
true xmiution 
•incolWl The 
real dccreoae In 
Western ILndi 
appears to be 
leas and that In 
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Marathi to be nwre than the cen^n^ decrease since 1 01 1 The figures for Khandeehi 
in 1011 ore only a guess. 


3a I Subsidiary Table III A — The ihscnidon in the preceding para 
gmplrt about the correspondence between Language and Caste relam^ is anmma 
nsed in Subajdiarv Table HI A There we can eee at a glance how far the 
estuiiated number of ipeakfri difTera from the actual censui retoma. Our esti 
mate* fall short of the census figures pnnnpallv in Onjarati where the excess of 
actual speakers over estimated amoont to IMiSW In regard to hjigiiih a few 
Goans — ondonelVnnli — have entered English as their home language In regard 
to Onjarati it must « remembered that the ektimate is ami’ed at by fotollT ei 
cla^ng Vnimhtsand alsothoeeof the Animistic tribes who have returned Hlndcnim 
as their rehgron but aa we have found from above 33 152 Aninmta have returned 
Qgjarati as their language presumably 78,Jr3 from the Hindnivd section 
also adopted Onjarati These make up a total of 112 0-_5 The rest h made up 
oliruHt entirelv 1 v gains from Mestem Hin lu 3farathj and Kachchhu TTie Mest 
em Hindi speakers are IctJi than the estimate Iv 73C on the other hand the 
sneakers of 1 ashto Balochi arid Aralrtc are less than the rstirrute by 1 ,520 TTiis 
difference most be credited to the influence of Uniu as most of these immigrant 
after a time take to that language Of thr* II22J01 members of aboriginal tribes 
who speak other languages than their own tnha! dialects only ■101 apeak Marathi 
and 174 speak other langusgva the rest speaking Onjarati 

323 Somcconitderatlona on Closs Iflcatlon— In theal»o\e diwumoo 
of figures the elivifiratron bud d wn br Sir Oeorge Onereon has been strKtlr 
foUownU IniTgardtothiscUsufication certain ron iderst ion* w3| hare iwnr to !■* 
meotroned for which jrar] »*e we shall base to Wt a ide Dgurea for a ) it awl 
plunge into pa t hivorr and comparative pramroar and phflojngv In the pcheme 
adopted la the Lingui tie Purser as al-^ in the Ut t jcsmphM i hr *•« 
fecorge Onmofu f ujoriti is inrlu led with Western HuvU in ih# { entral group 
of the Inner *tBb-BrA*ch ol the Indo- \iyao Branch of louiguiges trdo Ilindns- 

uti and Hindi ore ihertm classed as dulett of Western Hindi. BhU dialects 
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ta one of those problems that have not jrt emerged into shapo from the cknidlaod 
of fprtulatjre ethnology Bat at the same time there u no reason to aopposo 
the \edic Indo-Aryamtoboacoogoering lond of eolonisew beforo whoso might 
the natKiTB ol tire Ooter Band rawdly mre way On the other hand aneh tradi- 
tions as we have point to the otner direction, Qajamt or tbo onnent Anartta 
was under the rale if the Poranic lists are to be believed, of a scion of tho \adarM 
even down to Buddhistic times. Kathiawad or Saorashtra contirmcd under tho 
rule of tho so-called llakshasae In the Epic penod o have htatoncal evidence ol 
the swooping down of the Otmarai from the Western Punjab across tho VravaUn 
through JIalwQ to Gujarat Tlie Scythian ponod of dommaticm also left Hs Impress 
no doubt on the heterogeneous Gujarat population The Chalukras, it Is known 
did overrun tho country from the sooth, hot there m no evidence of niw conqncnng 
horde coming from the 'Mailh^dcha and imposing its language on Gujarat The 
hort lived imptnoltsm of ifnreha, the only native of iladhvadcsa who ever 
succeeded m subduing tho coontnes of tho Outer Band did indeed result In'tho 
overran mng of Gujarat for a littk wHlo but after Im death hia empire crumbled 
into small Jangdoms, There is bttle doobt that the natrons of the Outer Band 
belonged to the dominant grtraps amongst the Indo-Aiyans. Tho same passage 
aa above ijuoted (romtbo Aiteroya Bndunana also points out that tho nations of tno 
Biddle country were consounted to kingdoms, ^ i.r., mmll states, and that tho 
other nations (morfly of the east pradiffom di«l wore given to $amraj^ or Empuc- 
Statfs. This points to the greater power of trw Outer Band Again one of the 
most Rigmhcant evont* m Indian history is the use to power ol the Kandaa. A* 
ProL Chanda says tho subjugation of Vedie Aryandom by a low born conqueror 
from the semi-bairbarous Slflgadhn probablv contributed much more towards the 
overthrow of the \ edio culture than the teachings of Buddha and Bohavira.” 
Then followed the Mauryns, tho bistoncal hiign and Gupta dynnstica with the 
Scythian interlude m between. All those powori bdongod ethmcalJy to the Outer 
Band. It was not thereforo the conquering armies of tho ^lidlaiHl but tho 
armies and settlers from SIflgadhn and other Outer cmmtnca that corned their 
languages to Oudh bihI other places where the mixed longuagefl arc now spoken ” 

it4 Afn Itlea ct Qalsratl with the Otxtsr Daad rrs p. — I^er re^esrdiM tberefore 
ensUs a* to cooehide thst Ore present ponli oTi of the Isi^rnsges hks Qajsnti h oot 
so BMJch Ike tewlt of ihc wpenci inpact of the lUdhjadess on tbs Ortei Band as of tire 
rereree IVWrrer mpeniBpo^tjoo from Ore JUdkiid ha happened h o{ much Uter 
dst In tb tisTrer 8tr OeoTfe OrietsoQ accepts the oOrfnty of tbs 

■pammaniLO Ilnaacbaailn ind traces the modem 0 jaiaO to tbs NSfars Apsbhnuim, a 
Unsnsttt cVwebf slon to Ore 8«iT»'en». nemachsjwlTs w» a great Jslna AthaiTa who 
floaiT«bed in the ISth emturr A. D The bigtra Armhhrsmas Ulcs Its nstrre from the hSfl«i 
Desbmaa^ sb erd Im 1 tcrsiy east ahreh exeteWd uabotmtled mflaeoce on Ore growOi 
sad dcTdopment f Ore Oajsrsh Lingttsgs. Here ass the impact of the MldUad oot coea- 
nnnirstrd tbrongh srrnk-i nd coorpieiteg setOen hot hr Ore litetnrj lafloeoee of a caste 
vUch thonph proboUr not defended from the Mtdlsnd roosOtnled itsdf tb peeisl rc- 
pontosj and trammitlei f the edt ro of \eTlk! Arrandom. Thb Nspar ca«t forged iba 
Utemr dialect ol Cajsrat pethspa thrrpogh tbe JfayfiJnr boA wo dOtia^— written anooy 
momfr h a papfl of IVrasTnalsraihnrtlj before Ore appearance of Nsrdnh Behta (cirra HOC)). 
Thu hteraiT diaiecl has adsfded Kadi as fsr as p<wihle to Ore langnsge f Ore peojfo and ha* 
gradosltr derdoped into Ore spnlen htignip; of tbe edocated sectiotM of Gnjarat and tire 
Bredoun pf its IrteTaftjTT ptrt arlh aD that it ha. reinaiire<l alaolntdjr dr^Onct thmogh Ore 
eentonea, Aar cure arth tfre TijAtert acquiiutance wrUi Gujarati all mark oat at once the 
eharacl ensile marks f th dialrct — Its Psn Iknihaboti, It penphrasca Its ollnce darky ol 
cnnncistM— frem Ore helfc of 0 js rat 1 1 pea Lera In Hs chs net enwlc accent tbe Nljrir dialect 
diSera waldy from the lonatioa of the other rastn (rreij nlocatcil aectiem moojrit them) 
Fir OeecTfe tJnerwai lars tbit tb laee f Gujarat h aonre OifllawDc b grupe (proha Uy north- 
WCTtemJ let that Ka led I MaEaisL Th tnrth eeetm t be t the rdatrre rrdtWai of the 
Klpar du’ect aUh refrrenc t tb Iwlipeoooa d dect f Gojmti U more chwdr stwhed 

that not roly the hoee uf It (<it a ponllr prorKrttim of H Itml aial rU accent and dutajcOve 
mamreT I Lrg to Ore Outer lUoJ aLJe ha adonunents aad I fnppecre-i re from Oi BaDaud 
ft Oeofg- Gnerwre tlmwlf jcifnt ret n metrai rklences of the afinitirc f G LaraO to Ore 
ii<*rth- r-item, wtern t»I naitL m Grr>cq>% Irei b art inffoenced hr tlrem m I u rfav IWatioa. 
I li Fjre d >ptd HnufUiic aind fp'mwl bti trad la jars. 3J3 (u l»renqoolnIA 

grrer u) le m allrh Iretnce aa^sratl fn m ahat be call Ore Ga rjiri tp»I*rantu»t awl 

Td IsioV la *pie*t>ai w anUen fas 1301 \i) aj>l ppear»t be an efmrerrtarr P«wU t 
Cmmuiar wntlrn i ar. Ai f .fm of T jarati. fj GcorpeGncrwio C&l Is It ch*e eworerti'et 
aith the (uarjars Vjwibrarca. 

f I Ih far ria-e Chaplet f ih (txlu Crmti neprrrt II O PrT Geer-reGneTton rrjsrd 
0 vjan SJ * du-ect c4 the S -tra VpahhratcM. 
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places it amongst mtermediate languages conespondmg apparently to the Mediate Sub- 
Branch of his Survey along ivith Eastern Hindi (Awadhi), Rajasthani, Pahan and even 
Panjabi The classing of Gujarati along vnik Eastern Hindi would have been more justifiable 
than the arrangement pursued in the Survey It is in defence of the suggestion that Gujarati 
(with Bhib and Khandeshi) should in future be definitely allocated to the Mediate Branch that 
attention is directed here forcibly to its affinities with the languages of the Outer Band 

325 Phonetic resemblances with the Outer Band — ^That such affinities are many and 
highly sigmficant cannot be denied Space permits us only to point out the most 
important First as to phonetics The Sanskrit syllabary imposed on the Gujarati 
language is inadequate for all its sound-requirements The short c corresponding to a m 
to and the short o corresponding to a m fall are very common to Gujarati , and m 
colloquial Gujarati not imbke colloquial Bengah the Sanskrit a frequently becomes the broad 
o and 1 becomes e The broad 6 is common not only m Bengah and Oriya, but also in Lahndn 
and in the Konkam dialect of Marathi The Gujarati preference for 6 instead of an has its 
counter part in Sindhi and Assamese The short at which is a feature of the Lalmda vowel system 
occurs also in Gujarati very frequentkly, as m hMi, pronounced without the long stress on a as 
in Western Hindi Agam the sibilants tend in colloquial Gujarati as m Smdhi and Bengali to 
be pronounced hie sh* In Bengah tins characteristic is regarded by scholars as a legacy from the 
Magadhi Praknta As to aspiration, Sir George Gnerson pomts out as a pecuharity of 
Kashmiri phonetics, the absence of sonant aspirates Thus gh becomes g, jh becomes j, dh 
becomes d, and ih becomes t This absence of aspiration is well-marked in colloqmal Gujarati 
€ g , elatu for eliJnt, Mte for hvlie The Naganst^ have retained the aspirate m their ortho- 
graphy with an eye to punty of lineage there is a whole literature of controversy scattered m 
the pages of the Gujarati magazme Vasatit regarding this aspirate Much hteiary blood has 
flown over the spelhng of the w ord ame (we) Now this droppmg of the sonant aspirate is a 
marked feature of the Eastern Bengal dialect where gJiar becomes gar and ghoda, gora Tlic 
change of s mto 7 ; is a well-known phonetic pecuhanty with Northern Gujarati and also m Bhil 
dialects , thus inroxali for mams (man), lima^ for suraj This pecuhanty is present in the Pisacha 
languages as well as in Eastern Bengah and Assamese whore siasur (father m-law) becomes 
hour and salal is turned mto liogol or lioggol Examples of the interchangeability of n's and 
t’s, of metathesis {i e of interchange of consonants m the same word), of tendency to double 
consonants and similar phonetic pecuhanties can bo quoted from Gujarati as well as from the 
Outer languages 

One most important pomt remains to bo noticed Sir George Gnerson nghtly insists on 
cpenthcsis as an important dilTercntiatmg mark with Dardic or Pisaclu languages By epenthesis 
18 meant simply the change of the sound of a vowel by the influence of one m the next syllable 
Thus LuUori (hen) becomes InilJ ir by attraction to the final 1 Sir George Gnerson does not 
notice this m Gujarati but I submit that evidences of a hie vowel change are numerous m that 
language In the phrase ene ghcr for the full form ciia gliarc (m his house), wc see how the obhquo 
case termination a of ena is changed to e and so also gliare becomes ghcr by attraction In the 
Surati dialect of Gujarat, numerous instances of vowel changes happen which resemble epenihests 
Sir George Gnerson mentions some but docs not notice their sigmficance In icgard to forms 
like Javgo, largo, chalgo, maryo, the Surati changes them mto latvo, latro, chado, mairo, etc 
Exactly the same thing happens m Eastern Bengah where the hterar}^ Bengali I ony a, cholxya, 
ahya are transformed mto lotra, choila, ayesa This peculianty is undoubtedly a north-western 
charactenstic and governed by the same pnnciples as ep&tiihcsis 

326 Qrammatical resemblances — Grammatical resemblances are no less remarkable 
In certam essential directions, Gujarati has no correspondence with Western Hindi Some of the 
most prominent of these dissmulanties can only be mentioned The first is the existence of the 
neuter gender Tins is noted by Sir George Gnerson, who mentions it as one of the pomts 
wherem Gujarati chflers strongly from Western Hmdi and agrees with Marathi, an outer 
language, Gujarati also follows, says the same authority, “ the Outer circle m one of its 
most persistent chamctenstics m havmg the oblique form m a, which is quite strange 
to Western Hmdi ” The use of tlie help verb, dihu (I am) m the present and perfect and future 
(gerundial) tenses occurs also in vanous forms m Hie languages of the Outer Circle In the Bengali 
conjugation, this help verb is fused mto the participle to form one word In this respect colloquial 
Gujarati follows at least m prommciation if not m spellmg Sir George Gnerson mamtams that 
Gujarati declension as well as conjugation agrees generally with Western Hindi, m that it is ana- 
lytical t e , has recourse to help-words and post-positions He however admits the important 
exception in respect of the Gujarati dati\ e and genitive cases Here Gujarati follows the practice 
of the Outer Circle, which is synthetic, i e , forms its cases by means of inflectional terminations 
The most synthetic of Indo-Axyan vernaculars are no doubt jMarathi and Bengali, and m com- 
parison, Gujarati is certainly analytical m its manner of declension But I venture to think 
that Sir George Gnerson based his opinion too much on the stereotyped formulanea of the gram- 
marians and not on the actual facts of bring speech These facts pomt indubitably to a pro- 
nounced synthetic tendency m Gujarati The help-words m the conjugation are only required 

In Surati dialect, however, the re\ etse tendency of pronotmemg all 5*8 as simple 8 is 
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Id p w Ti coctmuoto tod tL puijQmb) toon. Em here In coOoqnuJ tptt ch tod j*o- 
nnnoatjcio item rdttro to Jmrtd tod /nted tlititter I koxw nerofd. In F^m Gmtnli— 
»luch b QcJy t IcTtloped fonn of tit Smiti djilcct — ijocopitM] foma tm (mod tluwi^ 
oot tKo poiticifial « t ril ti the fotnre t«i«i Hm the prtctm htt t ftrikmg monUince 
to the cupped f rmivLirh tre to coauaon in oottoqntd A\tkt(Mn TW jalL I am ofoptnkn 
that tliii rrocopttjoo f» port cf the procw^ of anrthetfcttioo thkh iatocae Oittkodio Itafoti^ 
tntj be ttVen t Le t rettmi to the etdieet focm of Pnrntty PrmhnL Etrccl, Imeri L reek 

I m from Pam Qnjaitti, tod cm toch forma from the Sttndtrd Gnjtndi u ic4A> to, mJUv 

tre emnjplea of tlm nHeapcetd teodency 0 pirab conjngatjca u !n itt cmoe e thoogh not 
n t form mthrtK. One or t» other poteti con onlr be mentwoed In tha brief dim don. 
The forrattiooof the mnple future by-# which obtalnt In Gnjtreti, b alto foaod m TjihTutfi, 
and m tome dinlecti of Rnjafthani of which Jajjam and ilarwadi agree looat dotefj with Ouja- 
rau. To quote aijatn from the Sorrey oo thb nnpeataDt point One of th* trpfca] chaiic- 
tmticm of lahndn n tb« fannabon of the future w ith the fetter I There n nothing Qke thb 
n bindhi bat the # reappeaia itill further oath. In Gujarati where we hare »*arJe The 
connectmf link b Weitem Rajartham immedutely to the tooth of Laihnda. We thus hare 
a hoe of iangoegca with a-futrntt exteoding withoot a breih from the north f Khagan, f hroagh 
the Western Punjab and ektem Ilajpotnna int Qulorat. Ubtcficnll tha Imk b Intenstuig 
forittniice* ppronmatelr the pomigo of the Ou^aia mto Oujmret. PinaDr we wfH mentMi the 
case of the cnnstTUcticn. The constmetnn b an ampliheatiaa of the Iflndtatan] jmpcT 

atioalpamv I HindDrtaniiiupeiMulpasMrecotatmctiOD.theoh|ectapDtlnthtdatiTerase 
th jiartinpial reib int the maecui me gendtr^nd the subject b in the agentbi In Qnlarati, th 

cib M genemllT made to agree in gender and number with the object. In Maiwthi of the Kon 
tin there a the mme jdionL Th ere hhom# a re based oo the fact that m the ^ Hand language 
as w n a n mroe intcrroediato and ntUndic Linguapre I'Ve Onjarati, ilarathi and Rimllu, past 
#nd future portleiydre am poran in th ir orhnn, and hence teorea In which ther are ured are 
t 1)0 coortrued luaeivdy In BeegaL however thb pireiv nngm has been forgotten, and a 
(belie pert tenre has lieeu evofred which ran he conjogated aa in Panstrrt. In OuJ lati, 
certain trane 1 e erie, j taotjfo (I undervlnod) (he subject n jwt in the nnnunativo 
an<l not in the ceutbL Tltere vrriw re not manr bat t ) rale they reprerent atago 
furl her than th Western II md in the dcr»4oi«nent I rda avnthetio crmjnjptiDO, 

337 Proposed ClasiIflcnHon— Thenlmve dtnrureion emboJ lena lu to 
impgrst that (Jujarati ahouhl bo nrparatecl from the LentrrJ Oronp bihI that Jairwn 
on I Mnrwa Ii ( r nt leubt iinrwndi) ahoohl lieasMgnod tn tlnmrnti Their cloeo 
I'M ml Lin e In it lure liecn nlrrody nirntionecl nl ivr nnd it haa licen abo futly 
a Lth wleclgfcl 1 y hir (feorpe ( m raon hinrcrU ^ncti p IfJ \ ol I\ port II of tlie 
/ 1 ft f r S tmy) ( tijjrnti /vbohim Jiafn cJmnirtJ llanra ban (baleef of fbeir 
Lingiuigo uml tliey h, vn rv'iuion (bijamti with llhili ntu] Khnnilruht ah ubi be 
rlj-w^l as nn Intrnomliatc language in tbc Mmliate Rmncb nking witli hmsfem 
Ibn b Thrrr rermuns KacJicIifn (Jftjamti urb ifans claim it also aa one cf fhcir 
Imlrcta It bis nnmenios ovid tvrs of Immreings firm tho rujamti of which 
th usn of the ( ujnrnti conjonHive p,irtinplo In w IS vcfV romnmn The Sorvej 
states the main faita in thrs nutter m pace IHf of \ oL ^ III parti There nre two 
anb-diviMc nsof Knrhchln — 1 hntia widen has Iiecn men(Kmeilnln*fl ly^and Kavusthl 
Ka behhj Tive latt r is laired on Kiwh hhl I ut much mixed with Jlarwndl oiul 
Uujarati TheM' two conie wry rlore to Knthiawadi flujarati Ilot there is 
one jnsuprrablo olistacle nliout rla^Mng Knchrlihl with GtijamU or the mediate 
langnaprs generallT It rs in legar 1 to the treatment ol the doolie consnnanta 
1-nvtsl fnnn the I*raknt In most languages c f the Inner nml Outer Ilmnehcw 
th , rmlKs is to dn p me ol th drailde mnsooants and longtbon the rowel ore- 
ertlin" In Karhchhi as well ns in Simlhi thi compensatory lengthening does 
rxit h ppen,alth U'di one of tho consonants n IronnccL Thu we bavr Ao/A (hand) 

HitldnAorA (A t In (car) ond not Jhma or I la, Tm j c ne c f the most di tinctivc 

pemlunties of llir 1) nlic Lingu, gea KBchchbi therefore lieloops to hindhi nn>l 
iIh* North Wedrm (Ircwp, 

Llncnlstlc a d tticrary Intlurtxcw cm Mader n 0 J rati a d M rathl^IJn- 
*nl tlclrrfltrrncrs— .Turel frem thr^ con* Wnt sv w t rnnwl sre (xrw for toi Irrn inJII 
c-i re rv.ulilj' (J ton -Tu -r wdJ I t nature Jtl juat csl 3taratU. The rrwrt h®pnrUat 

II *3 11? u/ n.n-* rs tl t anj bx f Kanffre (h t h* n— ultnl f itn (L jwet of laip>fe 
SI I La. r d h e local *0! uttBurw 1 isl ro t ( tKS ar><l w ith tLcre Lu resae 1 

a iL run 1 j re caret an I rml f re t nal n il trsi || rtsiimcn lorraWs* 

iL t eju Ij- L w tnl La tl ] -si rurTT t t aiJ tl lodun Ua-*ujres. I tLcU>t 

I»s| rt )Jr ( o UL gs h g t»i r-f rwch w sds wLodb Ls tecon. natarwIiMd Utn 


bii <>ci rjretlrMTfcsi L nnltiaL thottLe 4a\ re L>1 Hj oogin la th* imjet curb rwf 
pr-^ST f InIjLct Iw-j rt f I,#t1 Hut th* tTufoD 1S)o pTfO bgrre smas were 
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the Gujjflxati language Mention must also be made of the share 'which 'the Portuguese language 
has in enriching the vocabulary of Marathi and Gujarati It must be remembered that the 
Portuguese connection with India has been longer and in a sense more intimate than the British 
connection Their proselytismg zeal brought whole communities on the coast to the banner 
of their faith and thus scr\ cd as the medium for adoption of Portuguese words in Gujarati and 
Marathi languages But m this commerce ^Vlth the West, it must be mentioned that Marathi 
has been more conservative than Gujarati , and m both languages, there has also gone on, 
along with this ■tendenc} to adopt foreign words, the contrary desire — ^though confined only to 
the hieraii — ^to rescue the indigenous languages iiova this foreign mvasion But such attempts 
have hitherto been futile In ]^Ir Eamanbhai’s BliadTQin-hhadTa, Hub literary punsin which 
goes to the extent of translatmg “ticket” by has been ndicul^ almost to ex- 

tinction In one way however, Baroda State may be said to have assisted this movement of 
linguistic punty It has all along strenuously insisted on official correspondence to be earned 
on as far as possible m Gujarati or Marathi This policy has given nse to the coming of 
new words to suit the needs of the administration — saimtty mantn mandal, nyayadhishiy dajtan 
shcray vela-patrak, nondh^anky iiffan for CJornmittee, Council of Ministers, Court, endorsement, 
time-table, register number, memorandum and so on These tatsama words, as Sir George 
Gnerson call them, are unfamiliar at first, but are being gradually acckmatised mto the 
language An official “ jargon ” in Gujarati and Marathi is thus being created At the same 
time Gujarati has taken it-s share, under the patronage it must be said of 'this State, in the work 
of devising a common stock of scientific and technical words in the Indian languages, Avhich 
IS being sedulously pursued by the literary academics of the other three pnncipal Indo- Aryan 
vernaculars — Bengah, Hindi and Marathi A committee has been at work for years over this 
most important question, and their first fruits arc contained m the Sayaji VaijnamL gahda 
Sangraha In the preparation of this book, winch is only a prelimmary to a larger and more 
ambitious undertalang, they assure us that they have had the assistance of the scholars and 
scientists from other parts of India 


A subtler influence than that e'videnccd by the wholesale importation of English words 
13 seen m 'the growth of “ Anglicisms ” m such weird phrases and idioms as jaker bdndhJ^nn 
(public-works), dJiil (unnecessary delay), dhyUii Ihcnclivdimn {hrecfii^ (attention is 

drawn), ralial no dam Ihcndise {he 'will breathe a sigh of relief), etc These idioms are the 
result of English education and also often necessitated by the needs of the official “ jargon ” 

329 Literary Influences— Commg now to literary influences, here agam the most 
important are from the West The expansion in form and theme observable 
in modern Bengali literature is also seen m Gujarati and Marathi Not only 
has the output increased but their vanety has also become wider The old religious 
element stdl survives but the governing interest in literary acti'vuty is now 
mainly secular and belletnstic Some of the most popular branches, the so-called Gujarati 
Icathay and the Marathi Kadamharty are also I am afraid the most mfenor In tins respect 
however and also in regard to the acted play, Marathi, especially in the work of Han Naraynn 
Apte, Gadkan and others, is supenor to Gujarati In biography, history and other serious 
works of research, Marathi also now takes the lead In poetry however, modern Gujarati has 
shewn greater variety and richness of achievement Under European influence, new forms 
have developed — like the lyric, the sonnet and vers lihre, the last represented in the fine work of 
Mr Nanalal, the younger Kavi The Persian gJiazal which owed its present vogue mamly 
to the gemus of Kalapi has now also been firmly estabbshed m Gujarati poetry Literaiy 
cnticism has reached a high level in the Kamia ane Sahtya of Mr Eamanbhai Nilkanth 
Works on technical subjects like mechanical engineering are begmmng to appear under the 
pressure of modern needs , and the present day demand for teaching through the medium of the 
vernacular has flooded the market 'with school-books, popular senes of tabloid knowledge, 
translations, etc Finally Gujarati litera'toie has ceased under modem influences to be the 
monopoly of a Brahman co'tene In a recent book called Sacinfra Sdksharm/ila'deln ane videJn, 
which included notices of even living authors, I found out of a total of 192 names that 131 were 
Brahmans, 33 ivere other Bhndus, 24 Parsis and 4 Musalmans Of this total again 180 were 
men and 12 women The Non-Brahmans are thus beginning to contribute in a larger 
measure to literary development 


The modem movement in Marathi letters was started in the early sixties and seventies 
with the so-called SAstn school who prmcipallv worked at translations from the Sanskrit if 
38 noteworthy that here, as m every other modem Indian language, the immediate effect of 
English education was to turn men’s minds to the ancient storehouse of Sanskrit literature 
These translations were followed by adaptations from Shakespeare and Mobere by Agharkar 
Deval and others, which began the new belletnstic movement m Marathi In poetry although 
to v^ed in its achievements than Gujarati, Marathi shows distmgmshed work fmm Tilak 
Govmdagraja, Kesavasuta and Tekade ^ 


In journalism tmd penodical literature, Maratlu started earlier although now both the 
languages shois fairly cquol development The achievements of Maratlu journalism are now 
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riTvIkd £q forr* ud istnmtr hj recent entcrpnw* m Go^mt vUdi hire tlicw]/ ccUbljilied 
% Uadmuk m Qn^oUprotc* 


Uajanti 
Eaflbli OiliLrUJ 
E>fM 


3J0 Literary andJoumaIIitIcActlvJt> In the decade In the 
State — From tbabnef general notice we maj now proceed togivoafewdetalb ol 
tBe bool> that Have been mbltsbed m the Uit 
ten jean in the State. The total number of 
booij publahcd in the State increa^ from 
1 148 in 1901 10 to 2.4 0 in 1011 90 Gujarati 
booka which natoiallv form the greater 
portion of the bterarr output In the State 
are now produced in much lorgor number 
than ever before The iDcreaao m Engluh 
booka II aUo noteworthy TTui bteraiy 
activity n indebted m a large mcamre to 
State initiative From 1891 the Hldocational 
Department of the State hai kept up a 
tranjihitiou lectiom At finrt iti priinary 
function was to have charge of the prepara 
tion of school toit book* and produci^ tram* 
lations from Englph literature. In lOl*^ at a meeting of the Gnjarati Sohitjra 
Pamlmt a munificent gift of Iti 200 000 from Hk Ilighncaa the ^faharaja Sabeb 
wai announced It was dcadod from tlw intereat of tb& lam to encourage publicu 
tion of fctandard books on bterature and general knowledge Ongmally too Idea 
WBJ to produce tramlatiom of itandurd worja from English or Sanal'nt Later 
tbo idea of encouraging ongmnl works of reflcorch was alio devdopod in coonectioo 
with the icbcme Two send were planned tbo SJAdya contaimng 

wotIo meant for grown-ups and 8aycF^i B^laJnAna Muid for the me of children. Tho 
mbicrU chewen represented a very wide range — ISatuml Sciences, tochnolopjr ph3o- 
sopny economics, morals, religion hutoiy of Political Instrtutions and Civihiations, 
bterary cnticHra, biography etc At fiiit the work was alow Only about 6 booka 
were pubbahed m as many years. In 1917 however the work srmi taken up by a 
poup of scholars and much progress has resulted In all 998 liooki were pisnned 
for the two senes. So far 67 have boon pubbihwl — CO m tbo Sahitya lortes and 21 
in the Children i send. Ol tho total number of booka pUnnod 24 arc in 0n}n 
rati 4 1 in ilnmthi 5 In llixKb and 2 in Urdu The booka of the lint sonca are of tho 
natuTD of the Homo Umvermty library whkh ii I'ery familiar to every itudent 
of English bterature. Ono ol tho most remarkable publications In tbe acnea a 
undoubtedly the standard work on ilaiatha IGktory pnKloced by >Ir OJS Sardesoi 
Not tbe leaat vafuablo of the other worts are the critical monographs on the 
claasKTil Qnjarati jweta. \nd among translatloni is a literary toiir ar Joree aa 
l/ice in MonJtriattd The ro|yndntJt SaLda has been already roontioocd. 


Journalistic activity Is lummanscd In the marginal tabic. The nine wroklics 
in 1011 have decreased toaoven- 
Tbe comiwtitmn of the Press In 
Bombay Sniat atxl Abmedabod 
fws left little room for journal 
Isttr acthuty bere NewsjMfris 
and IVnonirnli have Iberefore 
tea^l to !>o profitnlje These 
seven wrvkUesnt prc'^t puLliih 
«l are mostly in Baroda CitT of 
which til chief h the 
I jjyir only two weeklies are pi ill isbed from N a non Six of thcjw aecldicH are m 
Gajsratl and ne in JUratUi The most Important of the monthGes K the *vahifyJ 
23 of the moot hl»e* ore either in Gujamti or in Gujarati conibineil with other langu 
ages Th remaitung monthly m in 31 rothi ilA-otcil to ph\ (caliulturr 10 of 
lbe«»e tnagaiines appear from tbe Citr Of these Z are levoted to religioui topirs 
3 are nlocational « are bw rejtorts 2 pi n to phi-sfcal mlturr 2 to literary and 
general mterest arel I to mu*'>c The iw » tjaarterbes am the two Lsgh-cbsi 
Journal mentkmetl mthetTiajrt run itebp m which hare been established onderthc 

ttolnl I ler»JT aelrt tr m t jCh lle-e Lxtpuap^ k •Ix'va tj the roiorbraJ W w w e t e 
cf 8*Aiiyo Atmi-iii e I tmuT ( stfi irm s s |n tU* brt tie Liewy orpaatMlioa 

olU.'thU juati aiA iUr a ll L kllL<ir uoi rroecs la baioJo. 


Wf»*JT 
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editorslaip of Prof Wrdgery m connection witli lus Seminar or Comparative Study 
of Religions 

331 Interaction of Langfuages the hngtui Jratica movoneivt — 
In the discussion on vanation in linguistic distribution, mention was made of the 
gradual encroachment of Gu]arati on non-Aryan languages and even on Marathi, 
Kachchhi and Urdu In subsidiary Table X of Chapter VIII another aspect of 
this interaction is sheivn The purpose with which the State imdertook to compile 
statistics not only about the vernacular m which a person was hterate, but also about 
other language or combination of languages in which a person was at least able to 
read and understand printed books was to see how far the hteiary influences of 
Hindi and Urdu were prevalent in the State The test laid down was inteUigi- 
bihty — ^how far a language not native to the State was understood among its 
population But the difficulty lay m defining what the degree of mteUigibflity was 
to be The Government order passed on my pioposal recogmsed these difficulties 
fifll well 

“ The proposal of the Census Supermtendent to supplement the test of hte- 
racy adopted in British India with another test for our own purposes of gauging the 
progress of compulsory education is wisely conceived Only I would ask him to 
adopt the same, or a similar, but umform test of gaiigmg hteracy in other langua- 
ges Many people claim to speak Hmdi, though they are not able to talk beyond 
a few sentences of dog Hindustam It is not easy to fii a uniform hngual test 
for all languages , but one umform test for all people for each language is 
absolutely necessary to secure useful results ” 

The realisation of these difficulties led me to msist on some adequate test by 
which the influence of such extraneous languages could be gauged Mere ability to 
speak such languages was not enough Most Gujarat Musabnans can manage to 
speak some kmd of inteUigible Urdu But few even amongst them, whose home- 
tongue it IS, have a knowledge of its scnpt or any appreciation of its bterature 
Agam m regard to script, the balbodh (or devamgan) is very s imil ar to the Gujarati 
scnpt and it is also taught in the pnmary schools Most Gujarati and Marathi 
literates therefore are able to decipher Hindi books wntten in the Devanagan 
scnpt But this was not enough mdication of the hold of such languages On the 
other hand, if we insisted on abflity to read and write, that would not have been 
fau Similarly the insistence on ability to speak m addition to the abflity to read 
and understand, would have been hard also A great many people both m Gujarat 
and Maharashtra are interested m the latest developments of Bengah bterature 
The vogue of Tagore m recent years has given an impetus to this movement 
Numerous translations from the Bengah of the works of its standard authors have 
appeared both m Marathi and Gujarati It would have been difficult to estimate 
the extent of this influence, if we insisted on the speakmg test in addition to mtelb- 
gibflity On a consideration of all these cucumstances, we have finally adopted 
the test explamed above State Table XII gives the results of this enquiry The 
figures are however far from rebable and can only be accepted as a rough indication 
of the mteraction of languages 

Subsidiary Table X of Chapter VIII gives the main results for Gujarati and 
Marathi speakers only Out of 259,340 persons hterate or partially hterate m 
Gujarati, 2,685 know Urdu in addition or 14 per 10,000 of Gujarati speakers Those 
who know Hindi are 2,400 or 13 per 10,000 of Gujarati speakers The persons able 
to understand Marathi are less than these , only 8 per 10,000 Amongst Marathi 
speakers 663, or 174 per 10,000, are able to understand Bhndi, 31 or 10 per 10,000 
profess to know Urdu, and 6,325 persons or 1,644 per 10,000 know Gujarati This 
shows how extensively Gujarati is known amongst Deccanis Para 290 of 
Chapter VIH showed that 1,385 male and 349 female bterates amongst Deccams 
are able to read Gujarati only The want of Marathi schools in many places and 
long residence amongst a Gujarati-speakmg population, are the chief causes of 
this result The accuracy of these figures however is very much open to question 
Thiough errors of record or of compilation, many persons knowmg Marathi and 
Gumrati may have been wrongly included under ' Gujarati only ” But that 
such cases exist there is no doubt I have known of many cases of Deccam Gauhs 
andMahars-^uch of them as take to education— who are only ableto read and wnte 
or understand Gujarati, although they speak a kmd of debased Marathi m them 
homes I have also noticed the cunous practice of some of these Deccam castes 
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unanp m IDmlu^tani l>ctnwn tbfiiBdvcs- A* to Gamrotw who are al4e at lea*t 
to read khdo language tiro figures ibow that 177 malct and C7 females although 
thev speok Oojartti are not able to reed tbeir language V few Cnjamti \ania 
/anuliesiD Kadj/’/tjfl/ Iroia Sipor Unjha ladnagir and other pbee* haw long 
settled in the Deccan for btujiKss, and their famihea aro known to haro l>een 
hronght an to rend and wnto in 3Iaiathi Some ^lusalmnna haw profeheed to 
know Englab ond Urdn nnd not Oajnrati althoagh tber acknowleilge tbo bat 
namef) language oj tbrtr home-tongue Amon^ Mnsalmaw oat of 28,637 
perwros, who are aide at least to read and nnderbtand eomo language, 16,047 Ihito 
nrknowleilgcd 0Q}ar\ti as then mothoi tongue and 8,865 have rcturnetl Unlin 

General Conclusions — Unrehabloaatheaboie flgurenare thryjot 
Txant to certain general condosion*. Through the exjgennen of their reanronce 
literate Dcccama have generally learnt Cajorah and moat of titan know how to 
apeak It. Onjanitis howover do not take landly to ^birathi or for the matter of 
that to any other language but their own. Alnawimana gen era Dj arc able to speak 
Tnlu but few of them know how to write it Hindi docs e-vcrrwe a conwlcraldo 
loliacnco on the educated sections of the people but ita spread cannot Iw said vet to 
bo nearly so eitensuts as Engbih, Ita cfaima to bo the ns^uo frohea are beginning 
to lie increasingly prcsied there u general dcbirc alto to include Himb M a aecond 
language m the schools; much of the old bitterness of tbo Hindi Unlu contnTVCTbT 
has softened down with the growing corduditv between educated Hindus ami ^Iwal- 
Duns The latter have tended to nmpUfy tbar Urdn and abjoro tbetr rer>tamsmi 
while the Hindu is prepared to give up the Sanskntisation which ibatingui bed 
tho early history of the high Hi mb movement The proaent attitude of Gnjamtli 
and Deccanis to this qucation may be deaenbed m one word aympa 
tbotio inaction. They are prepared to concede about the aenpt at least m theu 
pnntod books, but no Marathi u wfllmg to part with Im Modi * nor is any Gujarati 
onnoui to abolish hia own acTipt altogethei Under these circumstance*, there is 
little evidence of tho Common Senpt mo\Tmciit making much headway at least 
ID Gujarat With the death of the Hon Ue 3Ir Knshnaswamy Sastn and 
Justice Samda Charan Mitra, the two leaden of this moiTTOcnt it baa more or 
less become inactive. On the other hand tbero is mneh nctiinty m tbo direction 
of what may be called co-operative scholarship appreciation of ono another a 
literature and a united endeavour to improi’e the tone of their r«.pectivB Unguagm, 
recover their lost trcamrce and to restore the people to a right attitude towards 
their ancient avihsation. 

bat msaT Muatbi fie«Lmg people, locg rmdnt la Oujermt do aot Laow tbe Modi 

Kiipt 
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SUBSIDLiEY TABLE I — ^Distribution or Total Population by 

Language 



Total Numhek 

OF Sfeakers 

Number per 
millo of tho po 
pulatiou oi 
the State 

Where chiefly spoken 

Langungo 

1021 

1011 


1 

> 

3 

4 

6 

1 Indo Uuropean family 





Arjan Sub family In 
dlait Branch 





(CnvTBVL Gnonr) 





1 Gujarati 

1,807,343 

1,7503107 

1403147 

878 

All the divisions 

2 Bhili languagci^ 

145,850 

08 

South Gujarat (Ram AfaJiIs) 


and North Gujarat 

3 Hindi 

7 702 

3,203 

1 

4 

Citj Central Gujarat and Ka 



tliiaivad 

4 Urdu 

52 770 

! 04 300 

25 

Cit> and Central Gujarat 

5 Hindustani 

1,835 

1 5 029 

1 

Cit) and Central Gujarat 

U Itajasthom 

4,453 

I 3,410 

2 

Central Gujarat and City 

1 

(Southern Gromj) 

7 ilaraihi n-itli dia 

33,105 

1 30,146 

1 

! 10 

1 

Baroda Citj and South 

lects 


Gujarat 

(N W Group ) 





8 Knchchbi , 

11,439 

153^08 

5 

Kathiawad 

9 Lahnda and bindlu ' 

GOl 

801 


Kathiawad, North and Central 

1 


! 


Gujomt 

II — Other lnncuap:cs(includ 

1,238 

1,322 

1 


ing minor languages of 

Indo European famil}) 

2 120,522 

2,032,708 

1,000 



>»OTL — Other Inngtjagcs include rcprcscntnlivcs of the Emnian Branch, the Bravidn and Andhra groups 
the Eastern Group of tho Indian Branch, and English, PortuguciKs and Arabic epenhers 


SUBSIDIAIIY TABLE II — Distribution by Language of the Population of 

EACH DmsioN 




NuMDtn TEH 10,000 or Tin: ro^DL.^TIoN BrnAKp.o 


Natural DiNuaion 

Gujarati 

Bhil 

dialects 

Urdu 

MoratUi 

Kaohohlu 

Hindi 

Hindus 

tarn 

Other 

Langua 

ges 

1 

o 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

Bnrodn State 

8,781 

686 

248 

152 

54 

37 

9 

33 

Central Gujarat cacIubKo of City 

0 229 

309 

293 

39 

6 

24 

9 

33 

Baroda City 

1 

5,805 ! 

45 

1,212 

23100 

33 

281 

02 

; 103 

North Gujarat 

9,745 

2 ' 

1 

182 

18 

1 

5 

20 

1 

0 

22 

South Gujarat ! 

0 059 

3,000 

140 

133 

0 

15 

3 

38 

Katidawad 

0,152 

0 

112 

05 

509 

70 

4 

22 
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SUB3IDLUl\ TABLE III— Coufaeljos or Catte atd Il\3:quaqe 
Tables 


Fm^m cmsfLuuXIXI) 


fV>tOo» 

lAndM 

D«U> 


KiJjkA 

RoVm* 

KotnIU (KatiiUi) 
lUTrki 

V*h 



741* 

1A4I 

31 A 0 T 

31474 

J7i 

« 3 T 


3 I 4 » 

LW 

1*439 


n* 

314F* (lacJbW jfiMkss 

Dvlik, Tkh ukl\a>vBl 
ladnJf4 b t U > tai 
«h> W KWalra vbQ 

rabOTUOO) 


>}JUI 


19431 
431 {m 
SIMJ 


*, 7-0 
1 4(1 


* 43 T 


l(nO(ta<:laM uln BUk) 
na (IkIkW iKkT Bloii) 
Ul 

7* 


Xm-fatvn* EMMB uA Tul it* tacW«d wWir atWr dklMtu, vxkr UnmtU ki Im^oIiI X»U« X 


SUBflIDIAEA TABLE III A.— LArauACE Brrumn) correlated 
wim Oaite Table 



AstBAlna 



EtaaM H 

Lnaaal 


bm MraL 

CaatM, tnbn m 1 nm aa^ 

Ibiala^aatL 

artaat mak 

akiaakd 


li« tk« 

poaad to >f«ak tk* lufwf* 

BiVd arnk- 

fn •ttt 

^■akrn 


iHfUf* 


m 

rkiMalaJ 

OTwartaJ 

QpjAnll 

14K740 

amtm (1 743J>n 

14334H 

11440* 



IJrcTUi f«4K nd tnkn 












LtW u IUqAm {*34701. 






ILada* fKw LWtad Ft*- 






ud C*^nl l»Lt (IMTVI 
ud ShatiM. KaUk 
Kkalra, Uaxvas aad OUa 
Lakaaai (kAJOf | ladu 






rimrM (7374 11* — TUdb 
rina {7.A4>1| lliada Attu 






1«U) ila]aT*U Manila Ml 

lpT«k KarMu'^ CaU 
,„««4 I) a*lA*4«a( 43433) 




M ntfa i4k 4 l^U 

33JIJ 

[VrT««d IImJ im* (334«>t 
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(Iciaaii* mJ (11*1 - 

ItMJat fna I**! 

314^ 


331 

Itavl (lllMit 

*34*7 ; 

SLUI 


«3T 

1(4* Mi it>»i*dMV 


M FraaTam. Oatrai ladia 
fi, (*,T-*1 H»«*uw h 

1 ( aav* MxWa aad W*1 in* 

1 rrti *" r» Mffw^d Irt 
f>»JU) 





IttAM , 

rami ink** AuaJai aaJ 

134.(17 


non 

K4mU4m mI IUa I 

1 

lind* (104-7 + *747* 




l*nl 


O 417) 




K»<^4 *^4 

»u™' : 

cukuaak aM KV% 

13,447 


n 

UW 


(u (44aJ) KalAu a4j 
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General Observations 

333 Definition and Statistics — The statistics regarding Infirm. nes 
are contained, as above detailed, in the two parts of Impenal Table XIT, and in 
Imperial Table XII-A The three subsidiary tables are prepared from Imper'al 
Table XII Besides these tables, a special table regarding the civil condition ol 
the infirm has been compiled for the State 

The categones of the mfirm investigated by the Census of 1921 differ only 
slightly from those of ten years ago In 1911, the instructions regarding 
Infirmities to the Enumerators were — 

“ Column 16 (Infirmities) — If an} person be blind of both eyes or insane, or sufEonng from 
corrosi\c Icprosj , or deaf and dumb from birth, enter the name of the mfimuty m this column 
Do not enter those who are blmd of one eye only or who arc suffering from white leprosy only, 
or who have become deaf and dumb after birth ” 

V 

The only change introduced in this census was to omit the words “ from birth” 
and also the clause at the end of the last sentence, “ or who have become deaf and 
dumb after birth ” The intention was to include under the class of deaf and 
dumb, those who have acquired these infirmities after birth It has been stated 
on the authonty of Dr James Kerr Love, M D (Glas ), that about half the 
number of deaf-mutes acquire their affliction after birth and before speech is fixed 
Thus it was presumed that a great many afllicted persons of this class escaped 
enumeration under the old dcfimtion It was therefore thought desirable to expand 
the defimtion so as to mclude the persons who have become deaf-mutes after birth 

In connection with these instructions, it must be mentioned that an important 
association for the rehef of the Deaf and the Blmd from Ahmedabad sought to 
press upon me the addition of a few other categones to the Census Schedule m regard 
to Infimuties Along with the deaf-mutes, they wanted us also to compile figures 
for the “Speaking Deaf,” “ the Haid of Heanug ” and “Those that cannot work 
as well as the Sighted ” The “ Speakmg Deaf ” are those presumably who acquire 
complete deafness after speech has been fixed The object of mcluding these 
classes was “ to get a clue of these afflicted persons with a view to help them by 
medicine, operation or education ” It was difficult however to accede to these 
requests, however one sympathised with the excellence of these objects The 
census agency is by no means an expert agency The enumerator’is made to work 
gratuitously at a busmess which with greater use is becoming more and more dis- 
tasteful to him , and he has no wish to be bothered with the duty of compihng addi- 
tional information on any matter Further, he has little trammg and less time for 
such subtleties as the last two of the three additional infirmities which the Gujarat 
Association desired us to investigate The terms are so vague besides, tliat 
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there a no powbiUtr of corowbng any ncctmte itotiiticB repirding them. The 
enomemtor a hardJr ejcpectea to »top and eabject the irtdmdaal conrerned to a 
detailed eTMiflmmfition^ fmch uwu niggetted m the mstmctioiu dmfteil bv the 
\<!V)ciatioii 

If th emuBecatoe findi that •pny% mefnber of the family eaunot aee well, h* will then 
afL whether be or be can aee rooogh to read a boot. BbooU it appear that th atftht { ao 
eenoody unpaired that h h impneaibla for the peiwm to read a book or t aee an object ten jTmb 
m T each peraoo mar ba n^cd ai blmd, eren thoogh aa a matter of fact he or ake mar har 
eome alight power of af^t. 

These instractiona can only be given effect to by a properly tmined rtofl 
working aj>der the direction of the medical and aanitorv departroenta and I take 
leave to suggest that a separate census of raflnmtiei mnv be undertaken by the 
State through the agency of these two depaitrnents In the roeantirae it most 
be stated t^t the object of the census was merely to obtim figure* regarding 
infirmities which aro tbo moat obTKroi to even an untrained eye. That is why m 
addition to the above-mentitmed mtcrmediate categories tegnrdrag blmdnees and 
deafness, the Ceromv also chose to ignore these numerous gradations between 
eretinism or wenkness of inteOect ana complete iniamty ancf between corroaive 
leprosT and the incipient stage of it which are far raoro comnKm and moro difficult 
to detect 

334 Accuracy of the Return — One other teoaon for rejecting the 
propoiab of the Qojant Aswution was the bebef strengthened by the testimony 
of BuccesBive constws that enamemtors were lometimea prone to enter persons 
particularly at the oitreroee of life aa blind and deaf mote " even though 
thcT oro not totally so Such wrong entries as oniA-poya/ (halfwitted) Mtm 

n hoWo (mote) (night llindj opou/? (lamo) Z-Miii^white leprosy) 

owevxr continued in thi* ccnvns also os in previous censuses. These were how 
ever eUimnatcd m the process of tabulation Particular emphasis was also laid 
in the course of the tniiiuim of the census stall on the Importance of correct entries 
in regard to mfirmiticB The object in view was carefully explained As the census 
atnfi mostly consrsted of local men there was littlo chance of any wilful conresJinent 
Iiappening except in the largo towns. The work was also carefully tested and 
tnperviscil by the inspecting ataff 

The tabulation was most scrupulocslv scnitimsed Tbc infirmities were 
separately extracted from the scheduW on sbpe by a special staff then 1 rincipol 
Nnndurbaikar of tlxj local school for tV Deal Mates and the Bbnd assisted iiT 
his staff went over the schedules again and carefall^ scrutinized the tallc* The 
figures regarding tbo bbnd and the deaf mote were enticnHy examined b) him 
1 y reference to lus own notes snd wrson si experience and pronounced fsuly correct 
Fvery facHit) was afforded to him to moke such extracts from tbo schedules 
■s were nccowirv for his educational purpouc*, Tbcao figures were 
finally scmtimscd by a kpecial staff of ricked compHcrs, who worked under the 
supemnon of my vsustant, Tberr is little douU that the eomriUtioo of the 
Table has been very accurately aiconiplislied. The progrcsajvo Incrpeso in the 
nnmljer of inflmiltics since 1001 may bo asenbed in part to tbe great accurac) 
of record and rtTOpilatioti It may also potnt to the Indnsiim of weak miiHlcn 
pcfscns as insone and the hard of bcanng arwl the dim-sighted as deaf mute and 
blind through the over zeal of the ceoMU staff 


3 ,^-^Generiil review of the results— The total number of infirm per 
' J I I I sons at each of the cerWJw-i 

ici i»ii I l»> i«i iksi ('ince IfWl I noted in the 

I { j marpn The total oumlier 

( of artHete<l persons in lt^*t 

\ r*i on m • V stj was or -117 per 100 ono 

iwi 1 4 i c* 4 m t Kf* noottl/if In lOIl 

T-4UUfl-- J 3>«t i 

r r- I'H' r * a m s'* the amictrd total was -I IB 

y ■ oriaiiw-rioorioo Th res 

P^vtne j\*r *rti ^os for IWI IBOl and IBBf were 115 20" an*! 4H per lOOl^^ 
Tb fffun\ f IKSl are a<lmjttwlly defective and erml here a in otb r jvart of 


Tb fffun\ f •f IKSl are a<lmjttwlly defective and erml here a in oth r jvart of 
IwLa cenerJIv on tie scteofexrr s. In IBOI an improvement In lugrHei JMt 
th litnimlXfi of nianv entries from tire tal4e InJWil the famine destroj lor 
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cliovc away many of t.lie inftim from ovir tciritoncs Since tlien there has been a 
piouressive increase in the proportional as nell as in tlie absolute figures A 
conabination of factors including improvement m recoicl and tabulation and change 
m definition, as well as high inoitabty, famines and eeonomic depression of the 
last twent}’- yearn must have contributed generally to the continued increase m 
these figuics of misfortune 

The marginal diagram illustiates the propoitional vanation in each infirmity 
b\ sex since 1881 
This diagram is of 
great interest as it 
allows comparative 
examination of the 
prevalence of the 
four recorded in- 
tirinitics jointl}' in 
the last foity j cars 
In rcsard to dcaf- 
mutism there is a 
marked dcehnc from 
03 male, and G2 fe- 
male, deaf-mutes, 

(per 100,000 of each 
sex) in 1881, to 34 
and 22 in 1021 
The blind curve 
shows a steep rise 
since 1901 In the 
last twenty years, 
the proportional 
figures of the blind 
have more than 
trebled m the case of 
males and have mora 
than quadrupled m the case of females Jn regard to leprosy and insamty, the 
figures show’ slight lanation since 1881 Except deaf-mutism, all classes of in- 
firmities showed a big drop in 1901 The proportions of the females show irearty 
the same \ anations as m regard to the males, and except amongst the bhnd, they 
keep at a lower level than the male curve Under each in&muty, we shall at- 
tempt to analyse and isolate the factors that have contributed to these variations 

336 Co-existent Infirmities— But m the meanwhile it is interesting 
to note the phenomenon of co-existent infirmities In 1911, the crude total of 
the figures under each infirmity exceeded the total of pemons afflicted by 6, because 
there were two w lio w’ere botli insane and deaf-mute, two who were deaf-mute and 
bhnd, and tw’o others who were both leprous and deaf-mute In 1921, these cases 
of cumulative misfortune® are more nmnerous 29 persons were returned as afflicted 
with double infirmities, and four rvith tuple 14 of these persons arc both insane 
and deaf-mute 8 others are both insane and bhnd , 3 are both bhnd and leper, 4 
both bhnd and deaf-mute, while 4 persons sufiior from a triple misfortune-msamty, 
deaf-mutism and bhndness The connection betw’een insamty, or at least creti- 
nism, and deaf-mutism is well known , and perhaps the number of these cases of 
co-existent iniurmties would have been larger if the enumerator had cared to make 
a complete record and did not write down, as possibly it was the case, the infirmity 
that seemed to him the more important 01 sigmficant Oral instructions empha- 
sized the necessity of a full record of these combmed infirmities Perhaps the in- 
crease in the number of these cases since 1911 is evidence of improvement in the 
census record of infirmities 

337 Order of prevalence of Infirmities by Caste and Race- 

While we are on the general subject of infirmities, it is useful to examme the order of 
prevalence of tliese infimutics m icprescntative castes and commimitics The table 
in the margin show’s liow insamty is most prevalent amongst tlie higher and 
more economically provident classes on whom rlio strain of hvmg makes 
a greatei mental impression tlian on the lower orders Commmuti^ asso- 
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cutcd with ognculturc and nmil 
Imng *wn to !« loa^ afffrtfd 
by It On the wltc4^ tberf 
to be Home corrwpondonce bct»rcen 
mifliuty nod deaf rout inn oUboufdi 
loealttv 0 * well a* iocinl practice* 
mar ha\T n dirtnrbing efiect on the 
correlation PUndnew i* o good 
deal dependent on habrt* of 
linng, standard* of bonac-room 
occupation and economic condi 
tion pcnemUr Leproar eecm* 
to preiin TroeTe msamty i* the 
Joint evident and partHjnlarly 
amongst forest tribca Generally 
it may bo aaid that locality aa 
well oa climatic conditions nave 
as much detonmnuiff effect na 
aocial custom* auch as uiter 
breeding, habits of bring boose- 
Toorm occupation and even 
mco m the prendeoco of 
infinnihoB 


Inianltv 


338 Main Figure* — The nnmber of persons nfEictcd with insanity re- 
tarocil in tbo recent ceniu was OOt {603 males and 300 female*) There arc thus 
17 insano peraons per 100 000 of the population as against 20 pciions jwr 100 000 
in 1011 The marginal table giiTS the 
main comparatiro figure* of the prevalence 
of intamty since 1801 The numbera 
dropped in 1001 bat smeo then they 
hare progress^ ely increased, and now 
there are 11 more male awl 12 more 
female lonatie* per 1 00 000 of each sex, 
than thirty year* ago The definition 
retjuires that onlr completely insane 
persons should Iw returned and not 
cretins Kbots ami other feelJe-niJndrd 
pirTOC* whoso ajllictlon la n t *0 dbas- 
troui as to incapacitate them totally 
from the ranb. 01 workers Error* of 
diapiuwu mu '4 b*\-e therefore ocrurred in all i-ensuses, 1 ut the extent tf tbcir 
operation m influencing the figures mneo ISOl cannot bo estimated nor th it iw>shil 4 e 
to state how far the vanations m the number of insane persons arc \ntiatet! by the 
factor of V ilful onnshions and how for the piogrriMie improicroent In the machi- 
nery of rrconl and tobubtiun lias effected the elinunation of wrong entries. 
The sod len drop in IDOl mu t howeiTr lie wholK nttnl ated to the famine The 
infirm are not long lived and the disaster of 1890-1000 iiiu t have de*tro\-e<l a 
giiod many of tbcir numlier Jlany f the insane mu t haie al ohuccumlied to the 
htrairu '^mce that iTor as has l>cen 
alreadv expkuiwsl in tliapter I tl e •conoraic 
condition that Juie suisrvrnetl Jia\e Ijome 
Kardiv on the people The Li t dcCTHle 
wa rroUvwor'i than the one prvvi lus TjVvig 
ruih the higher m fes the numler of the ms,ine 
ha incrraM I brprlv an ng t 1 mmereul ami 
pTofes nm d b SOS parti ubrlv arTK*nr-t ewn- 
manrttes wlu h are nK tl\ 1 pen I nt m Txr I 
in mes lti*jmtj has inns j»e,l an orp't flo-e 
nimnr ities % n w h n- fl Mf t it I stref gth 
has le«line«l Tlu l h in rignTil to larv 
N g r awl \uiKb 1 rehmtns and Maratia 
K ha nvas 
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339 Distribution by Sex and Locality — Tlic map given m tlic margin 
sliows tlic local distribution of tbe insane 
A table is also given ivbicb sliovs tbe 
proportional bgiircs by sex m tbe difterent 
Natural Dnusions Tbe bigbest pre- 
valence of insanity is in Central Gujarat 
South Gujarat, North Gujarat and Katluawad 
then follow in order Tbe last named din- 
sion shows tbe least prevalence of this disorder 
amongst females Tbe sex ratio vanes in 
the clifierent divisions, but generally 
there are 67 females afilicted to 100 males 
amongst tbe total insane population In 
Katbiawad, apparently tbe figures are 
not very reliable, at least m regard to tbe 
female insane Usually it is tbe case that tbe 
difference bet- 



PnoroBTioN OF Iksane 


PER 100,000 OF EACH 

Division 

SEX 


Jlalo 

Fonmlo 

Central Gujarat* 

03 

40 

North Gujarat 

47 

33 

South Gujarat 

51 

47 

Kathinwnd 

41 

19 


* Tho figures arc prepared after allow 
ing for the effect on the distribution of the 
location of tho Lunatic Asjlum 
Citv 


in Barodo- 


reference 


TO ILUUSra^Tr the t>ROPOKTlOW5 


ween tbe sexes 
IS tbe least 
where tbe 
women come 
out and join 
the men freely 
in outdoor oc- 
cupations lllvC 
agricultural 
labour From 
this point of 
view, in South 
Gujarat, V here 
both males and 
females 
amongst tbe 
abongmal po- 
pulation take 
an equal share 
in tbe struggle 
for existence, 
tbe seses ap- 
proach equali- 
ty botbmnum- 

ber of Imaties as weU as m tbeir proportion to tbe total population Tbe influence 
of tbe I iirdali m determining sex ratios of tbe msanc will be referred to later 

I do not thiiilv locality lias any appreciable influence m.tbe distribution of tho 
insane In the Indian Census of 1901, tbe general conclusion was arnvod at that 
local physical conditions bad little effect on msamty and further that figures lent 
little support to the theory that such social practices as consangmneous marriages 
bad any effect On tbe other band, ' ^ 



tbe prevalence of insanity has a 
great correspondence -with bteracy 
In the margm a comparative table 
IS given which sboivs that generally 
wherever education has been most 
wide spread there tbe proportion 
of insane persons is high Katlua- 
wad 18 an exception, wboi-e tbe factor 
of bteracy is counterbalanced by that 
of occupation Urban occupations 
presumably involving greater mental 
stram tend to produce msamty more 
than other occupations In this res- 
pect it IS fortunate that Katbiawad 
has bttle of industry or commoice 
that would mduce its inhabitants to 
start in mad pursuit of wealth Trans- 
Sabarmati Area is another notable 


Natural Areas 


City ^ i 

Raftli ' 

CJiorotar , 

Kfthnam 

IvntliiawTicI Scattered 
areas 

Trans Sabamiati 

Chomshi 

Vokal 

East Kadi 

Sojiii Haati 

Wett Kadi 

Ram 

Katbiawad Middle 
block 

Knthiflwaid Coast 


Proper 
tion of 
Insane 
per 

100000 


110 

GO 

54 

54 

52 

02 

45 

43 

41 

40 

35 

28 

27 


27 


Order nc 
cording 
to prova 
louco of 
insanity 


3 

3 

4 

4 

G 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

11 


For the Qty, tho corrected ratio ia 
(Joduoting from tho Asylum populatjorn 
birth places are outside tho City 


Order ac 
conbng 
to lito 
racy 


3 
0 
6 

11 

11 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

4 


given after 
those whose 
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oireptiotL It u on unLealthj* region and porfup# iti fo\‘cr premlencc aa Trill be 
T)o*nte<l out pretcntlj la a pre-Uttpoamg catm. ChorosUl u a tlnnl exception 
IVcsumablj the eocial habits of the Kajpat Kofi and Ammist populations irLo aro 
addicted to opium, and dcmlk arc reeponaille for the comparativelj high 
ratio of Insanitj in this tract, 

3^0 Irwanltj bj Ag;e— The proportion of the insane per each age-pcnod 
u shewn m Sabsidiarr Table m That table shomi that the danger woe lor the 
onset of insanity amongst nudes n the oge-penod 1 J-60 the higb<^ point being 
rcarbed in the ages £5 to 30 when natnmlly mans needs are keenest and hu 
earning poiver to meet these is not yet adequate Amongst women the critical 
ages for iraarnty apparently are J a '’0 and 30-45 — the carher period becauso of the 
premature Imrdcn of motherhood and the bter when the enrea of the family have 
exerted tbar aeverest strain. It is also a well known phyriological fjet that tlie 
penod immediately preceding the menopause is a time of great mental stresa for 
the female. It m reraarkable that this danger zone persists In the proportional 
figmea of three censuses since 1901 

The figure* respecting dutrihution of mfinnrtics by age (Suhaidiary Table II) 

also support this pbo- 
notnenon. A diagram 
u given in the margin 
which give* compor 
ativB ctures for two 
censusea showing the 
djitnbntion of 1/XX) 
insane per each decen 
nial Dg^penod. Here 
also the summit of the 
male nine is at 20-30 
while amongst the 
female* then? aro two 
ennumta, one at 10-20 
and another at 30-40 
Id 1011 It is tmo the 
summit was at 20-30 
but the proportional 
figures for the female 
inwio indicate that in 
that jTor the age ponod 
15-20 an I 30-33 had tho 
highcht ratios, 

34! Figure* of 
Age as a test of 
Accuracy of record 

— ThefigurMlyagemn 
al "0 l>e uv<l to test the 
arenrary of n'conV. In 
the Jtplun n nsui it i 
rrquiiwl na p mtr»l out 
alrra ly to li tinguwh 
liotweeii the violent form of mental derangement which h iii'unitv from idiocy 
relim m, wealcminilednr-j and uth r Ir- rompl te formi d mental Iwnler 
Iv n in h hglmd It 11 difficult to make thrr li tlorlion Ininlia the IifTrultiei 
mu t 1^? irumlTfralile One tc>t about iaunltv i to t>ee whetli r tie* rrtunii 
tncluil a large numlwr of the congraUally weakramilrii i>erM n or mt 
t inphte in anitr h a pi rn menon wl ich oi pears only in t!i adohM nt or 
oilult n I of life If there i a lecreav! m tl e nuralxT rf the eo mlW 
ln«K. ne in the agi pen td 0-10 it will In licat n c» niparatu Ir gre t r «rurwr) 
m tbr rn nL In thn mi>ect the figure* of 1911 are Iwter than tLiee 
oftlnceau InlDIl themrrre 1 pereom r tameil as in-une prr lOnWHof 
tlte ag**-pennil 0-10 wl lie in 19* t Ibe ronT'prndjng pfoi*ortl rule figure wa lu 
S«ne rnoT f Ingnr^ mn t ta\ < rept in ami a gr at r nuralier < f th ei-nge 
mUHr wrakmtmlnl nn t hu in lo Ir^l m th retami. Th p* f an 4 Iter 
H.niny tf rn r whnh mat I** rr ntKneil Id the hT[irt-en I mi nialaitj 




jn < wniiiMMiNirN 

’^tT< <H( till' ili'liruuu <l\u ti' fi\oi IS uw^hiKoii for nt'^aiutv Btil on llio 

othor Inncl \\)ih\m with its u\ uImu, rfToils (»n (ho (on^titutjon is uUo a proflis- 
n imdi: t <if no ntal ih lanp mont Tho (rat ts mcM ( \poM^<l (o nmlana aro llm 
^oa^:ulil DIuuj wul Kliunliliv i \h\kas and ilio 'rnuis ^ab irrnati \i<‘a Jn (lirso 
(to* pt^ \ ih lu < i»i ui^'UiUn tiulaal^d 1 »n tla rati<^ of «}S j>or 100,000 
(nns ‘^\butu \i\h is uswi hu\o do a<h fi, a hifih nlioof nivioos par 100,000 
\\\\\x ^ aoMsnn xhulU inimbi(idb\ alow t\ pc^ population whoM inrnlnl rcpnp- 
nvnt or InunU In htth* bar o( d»Tniaonionl Tlu-^ nnlia dtlnna^s of thmuta 
'onihiiu 1 with \h nnhtnntt n»nditn>n of thnrlnnif; nniM an ount foj (lictono 
p ir h pr<»po * ion oi ( In ir lU'*^ on 

3P Some con^idcrntion'? on tho Variation rIhcc loti ^In^h lias 
t>inj'dt< ‘d\ M* d nbo\i to v|nn\ how firtlu s dlsi !om d Ul |02I lltdluitt* a 

n d m r -iMuin-iuits V i a ri on jnopnrtion not larfio of tin nana*^^ n due 

‘In u luMMi timmuh » rror oi dnciuiM^ cd i on^^iunt ih rMun at tho afr< pnnod 

0 lo nthiso <»ntla n)n hnidtla f o tot of w ilful nuai alinont » w Im h n 

\xu t 1 d»b n o > 1\ « vmU!)* o t o umoi u) * to* !<<!>< s<aia * 
w h u h op r ^ n>.w tIi Ht »b '1 la bin do luiai 

tt' !n » tarA oa d hotn (o inn. aid t!a nu ron 

K foM d H Ml Inula 1 p* nod^ pa^nulirh 
in th» M rr^ i,n bh u^i ^>dd tnnu wlanwiUu! 

« o»if iho‘ ♦n oImoi t *nn mot Id td\ 

In ti* Inuh* r o* jn up ^ ad^^ t la mouand 

1 A>nip i " o i ^1{AA tlw * m to !i \\i bi A a » n d in 

to ^ 2^^ ' !^t nuub^'ofth* IP vui \1^ id mpiri sth 

jt p ^ b H n \ n i n n nt * « ^nm hi/ht'^r « i t< i h* 
n/nt< • hoA hm JUT o i*'* ‘'Ua ’ mn 



XiX ln«trinilv b\ Cnstc and ComnuinJt} 11a iifjun s ropirdinp (ho 
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< m < 1 Xi Old n»minum*a in tla '^Jat» 
m ?oApn!>»d in linpnd 1 d*h \ll \ 
In { h‘* In trum a i*' ht»wm*^ 

tlu j»rA>p'(-i p 1) d bpuit of tin ill m» 
*»inAt!)t. t< pt* Aiititut ]#\ 

t<h^non,iit Inohi t p^'tipurtn n i*^ < 1 urn* d 

h\ t!i» !*irt 1 hr 0^00* b^r thr ] t^t 
thfAA r A iiMt > dpo\ ilut f hiK < Aunmunit \ 
h u t tl » 11 I ) At h o! in t lnn a -p* 1 1 
\/nfAno‘.t Iliralt/"' (drairrhi^ lUid (»olas 
}U I p ]5rihnMn in*! ^nuMt j.Ijov Ipuh 
ratno Xmuuj^ I XJu^idmiiu^ , tin mi*I* 
b t lUitl nuft nuuminni ^ ''liow (In* 
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hiula r itioH ji nni»,t 1 h h* p n|sA» np p j ^ ^ 

tmmd tint i\\ nut\ umonu t Mu dm ni < sn 

broths i. num nn^ahnt tlnm *im(»t*os( 1 

f i ' MM ^a I IH» 

votnnt o] oiii* r i inuttuimUt ^ !/(< lo r/,, . . . r 

in 7*) b ;md‘ s m^, ipi Ux Mx) m tb'h ^ nxWu'l ia a 

,,i . , A* • t I inuimnaii n»U \nimi i .a 

so alliatorl umoiiu‘^t vluKdmiUh ulnli Dijhu 1 n 

tin* pmond ratio for tlio Ntnu is md\ m 

<w If \rP tnl* niter iifrouid till* fmloi (lnUhtT 10 

of wilful e oip ndiin‘!it w hi* Ii is most * »r!»a u 

offedneK <»ja nil UP owin^ (<» t hi yu/nb/A I /i H * U rl a rtitl j I 

iimoilght (ll*M MuMlhniltl fniuilc^. (ln> (llm.lii nn.l Mh ^Im.ii) im 

proportion of iiiHanit} v ill Ik f<iiiiul to - — 

Ik- ( V. n liifilior timii tlic lif'iin's kIiow Oik uouUl lie iinliiK'd to put thiK plicno- 
ini*)ion to ! Ik iiifoiirH of t I k Mii^almnii cf ?k/kk AiiioiipKt tlio iMaratlins, flicu* aixj 
moro fain lias tlmn ninli h in thi'ir jiiwiik' lulal On tlu' otlim liand llio < onipaiatne 
freedom of tla women of oIIkt (onnmmitieh ('vposes them to llic penis and mis- 
( ham ( H of life almost ns mm h as t heir imm-folK, und t he se\ rnlio amongHi Brnli* 
mans, Aanias ami Barms is hy no means favourahlo to females 


/i n »4 * U n I* rtitl 

(Uiitilit ntril Mil til) 


The faille gi\en al)o\c points lo certnin broad (omiusums Insamly is a 
disease as.sof latcd u jtli (lie socudly liigher and economu ally moio provident classes. 
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CHAPTEE I. — EfnmnriES 


Tlw lower cmrtes whtch ehofr high T»tios in InMiuty ere other thoM which ate 
addicted to dnnt. lite Dbed* and Golna, or othera whoae conftrtntioo hai been 
wreeted br long rtaidence jn fercr haunted tract*, like sections of the Forwt Tril>e*. 
\mongst these latter dnnk is also a contnbtrtory factor Occupation seems to 
exert an undonbte^l if secondarr influence Agncultnre and pasturage seem to 
bare a aalutary inflocnee while roLgrons mendicancy (among^ BaTs* and Fakirs) 
no doubt attract* the inaanc. The tvpicaUv urban occupations with their hard 
conditions of toil have o ddctencru* effect as *ecn m the high ratios nmofigst 
Sutara Bharsars Smi*, and Ghanchia. Social practices Eke consanguineous 
mnmagefc although they roav result m feeble mmdadne«8 and cretinlira do not 
appear to lead to the more violent forms of mental derangement Diet has al'*o 
itde to do with the (iccstiotu Hindu Brahman* end \ anins who li\e *l«trmi 
Ki'-h ami on vegotabte diet suffer equally with Forsu and ^lowlnums while 
Rolls ainl Marathas whov dint consists of animal food imficr less than other 


Dcttf MatUm 


\«t I fifVTH 




34 ^ Alain figure* — The nnmbcr of d-af mutes in the State hi 608 (300 
males aid 229 females). The ratio per 
100 000 cf the population is thu 2S 
or taking the scie-* separately 31 fm 
males and 22 for females TTie mar 
ginal tablo gii'cs comparatim figure* 

I {both aliMiluto and proportional) for 
deaf mutes in the different censuses from 
rrMk| igpi Jt most be rcmendiered howevar 
that tlie deaf mute* of include also 
those who have acquired deaf mutHm 
after lurth The predous figures pmfee* 
I I Iri 1 ill ii [ only to Ik* eoneemetl with -ongenital deaf 
mutmu that the figures ibow a deelme 
ns eomportsl with 1891 proves that in the 
earlier ccninses man\ deaf mute* after Isrth were wrongly inelmml in the return 
It I* a notonou* fact tliat deaf mutes are eliort Inrsl ami tberrfore tlie proportum 
I deol mules to total population by age penids should show a limim hing 
icrici The proportional figure* for 1901* and 1891 do not ihow this at all 
In the margin a talle rs given which 
show* the comparative ratios for four cen 
■uses from 30 \e*r* of age ami upwanl* 
It will be seen that IlK’l shows the 
•raootbcft scrw*s of the four censal year* 
The only disturlwnee is almat the years 
Co CO when it u. well known that the 
aji ^ j j I age-returns are most defeettv ami there 

IS u unlly a heaping there *o that even 
person of lowrr ages are retnmet! nt 
30 it or CO On the whole the deaf 
mute return of 19* 1 nwv lie elaimeil to 
1 fairlv aerurato an 1 more so than its 
predeees ors \« to the return rf 1911 
It was stated mtbe report of that year 
thu in the our>e of talailatK n rersons hewn a dumb w re a umed ti l»e 
OH'S - 1 it I leaf mutC' TI I proceeilmg srasjtiUtrwd wrtl a view to set < fT agalrr"! 
tlie niimlv-r f genuine deaf mutes orrutteil If we a ume that tlie margin of 
omts i n IS al mt the same in the two ern U's^ th ndJitioB due to the al«re 
eauM* tn the tru figure in 1911 will Lave to be deilu tell while th tni vanalirm 
1 ei n lefnL 


'If I> Td \ Hej *« (p 1 ) t I I eon(<*io«il iLit n t ties I t\ frnr* 

r T t fe 14 ne p>rKs» ikat th esar- r k' ! vl i'll ta iL ee «t refrl 

af tel to W J r~ 1 ne* M d liSh *t et 1? rt 
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to 1000 male is 62! Tbe dkgrtm m tbf m*rpn •ho^r* thf distribation b\ 
p<*Tiods of the deaf motes in the Uit two cennisr*. The hirgwt number of dejf 
mute* art aped after rfluch period the corrt dwetruii rcgulatlT torrards the 
end of life Vi the present certfuj » not restnrted to conpenrtal deaf motes, there 
IS a itetper me from 0-10 to 10-20 m 10^1 than in 1911 Uot the reamm rrhv the 
proportion of deaf rrrates at the fir*t decennial age group b loirtr than at the neit is 
penerallTeiplflined to quote from I t>e In ImOanitiBTleport oflDll — In thcfactthat 

parenta are rrloctant 
to admit tho ensteooe 
of this defect in their 
children eo lone oa there 
LSthe slightest hope that 
it IS mcrelr a case of 
retarded derdopment.'’ 

348 Connection 
betsseen IniMnIts 
and Deaf mutiam — 
In the introdnrtorr fee 
tion of this chapter {rtde 
para 337) nn attempt 
was made to dedoce from 
compari'on of the order 
of pro valence of t he di ITe 
rent infimuties amongst 
representative aoeial 
groops that Insonitp 
and Deaf motiim srere 
prettv closelr assooat 
ed It IS well known m 
Lurope ami the Unrteil 
Stotes of AnKTira that 
deaf mutism co-eiosta 
with eretimsm and 
pnitre 3Ir (now htr 
hvlwanl) ( nit estal Iish 
th association let 
ween these three infir 
mities. lie also ahowetl 

that t le water eupplv of certain nvera was the meiliom of the pathogerur organi m, 
ViTule di .casing the co-exutence of infirmities we pointed out that there were 14 
eases of combined iraamtv and deaf muti nn It was also pointed out that If the 
enumerators did their dntt properlr thr> woul ! ha\e shewn manj more com 
UiKd entnes of this descnptinn tlnin the\ have dnn Ai it » it u chfficult how 
ever to estnlU h the connection from the deaf root returns of this Ptnte Deaf 



mntLnii IS not neorlv so prevalent as in other ports of India In Imlia h IPIJ 
the mak deaf mutes numbered 71 per lOUOOO against onh "9 in this Ktat 

I — ~ - Tlie prevalence ot deaf mntism m the 

(Wrr *<. lOnV-r lifTerent nuInroJ arras ts shewn In 

tlie morninnl talJr and the ml r 
h j ■ mu fif TOch preralencr Is roniporeil to 

the order a Torrlii g Id iriMinits 

■w-u j 1 I » 3 II re loeality on th mv* hand a 

J “ wctal environment an 1 ocenjution 

-n I h I on the oth rare dMiirlsng factors 

5^*5;^ “ ,* In Ckxrotar \ alal Kahnam an) 

Tnm.KtUrmia 31 f I 3 Chorj hi f f Instance it i sorul 

t I 7 hsint the fcom tntr i nyirrmmetits 

j T II j an<l th petierjl mental e<jurpmefit 

^ I ^ Ihe inhalutant that nrerenf the 

auSM r» ’ t 5 j rutin J insanits ai I 1 ( muti m 

J Vi I ™ nrtTfSjiond ng In S*ml Ita fl 

I ontl dherhatvl it i k»*al j hvn at 

rorefilton that ar the h turlring fiirtor \p rt from tbe-e nrramstaocee 


Ih rr »rrm« to Iks a f ir rone pfaHh-nr l-*tmeen the tw ^infimuties, from 
ttisial itappeArsth.ittbeI lO/tB Iforesi 1 rego n saPer more from tWf mtili ff 
than tie pen low Uiwls. atsl iKaMrafts m the tonphlwicrlorml of th where tlw 
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Mnl J of fonuitn>n from tl^nial <lo)u>K!ts hwi' ratios than iiroan re- 

^ r fr^nn I he 1 1\ !si \j^nnunl< «lth\ area witliw^t hunml < Innate*^ show more 
onhiif *>f J his mi.nmix i!am<) )j i. 1 nnlh tlu lunhi nmM la ( mtioned 
tho cla ruh^rhitfh rulothn oj^unsi 1 ms| Kinli js line to th(‘ MtnntHm 

oi^ht n if tie! Dumh honl \\ \lt h^^un ^<o\o 

hts m u 1< fnnn i mllatinn of taluha lifiurc^ to soe 

win In r tln’ia a’hl nnrhiMxl nt n t» ui* rivt I li*ul u\\ mflneiuemtlu rans\tionof 
r]u • in* no mr 11\ nel iif ih e mnusm o ]nuinilir 'Ihemniumalh nutfal 

t ihii i hu^ 4 !a hi'Oa of il* »( innnsni ^ 

Hith>''^*tN Ivh nnhh I t*' o ui inuo^ *11 allh*rists 
Onl 1 il! onl fioin iU * \ omii I'lo < of tlu i luiu s of t 
iK if WmI t w ’ h ' Mihe* \ )e * t lew t m nr 

lU uniSj.^nu.i m*]u r T( t* in ofilu l)i»hmuhi ^ 
ml Nt it tn i th* o*rnnmtari>f j 

ih t{ nne (wan*t lit KnmiM ^ thil a Uvt nt\ilh\fis ( 

1,1 « Nt* , ‘ M n hi hhi \ ih »u aUtl ^li itujnir i i>n tin 
1 {i,f n Jn f m , n if In M Jni tin? i the 
<h i^- , ut n re n ivuj tt rnh\,ih Jtiihisan \i)a\al am] 

HoAil to ntlur itne< on i*r m* rtlu h,n!st*f tlu I’nrna ami Ka\en 

-n. ♦ ini'* If iMf i‘ ‘Sil j^^Mjhoil\ of tlu htrnn thif tit the fie if 

mn^ " » >JMno t/t'* llum<nthi!*h ] !ia\ 

A\ ih lu i Ul ;iti <1 Tl '1 lu 
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uui e • thral •’1 n*Mh!« ** i niij’lnMi i u »ej(5i |»o!nt niul 1 « an liml iio infounat uni 

t4nj, in oh of h* ji i h \vi\ ) orh of tlie Mf <lu ul !)< jurtim nt hut at an\ 

r it* * *1 » * oniu U*ij» ol * ^ / nn >i » u wjlh ih tf Ointhin * <m s hi he imlu ati d h\ tlie 

r« » f t jio at » ♦ J ih 

jto Pi CN iifcnec of Dcnf nixitKin I>\ Caste or Coninimiit\ Inihe 

m 1 t jhh \ ijijM n*h d Mind vr to t ]u ' 

p*t n J» ^ li o ifv i»v^me *lu ti 1 'M\. nii , , 

\ * n i o< ih ii ue*ii to in * tu dm* o le > h 1 1 
tti Ml u’ 1 h** hloh }ni>]>t)h*oii of tlu d* f 
uoo f'nn n on*»^ * 'd trith t i i nl\ rln j / 

?o tie jir* » m ' of M {f e h 1 < hd ir* i Hi t h ^ " 

In ti uid onh houl lU tie ( \* \ j h 

jropi'^Tton *f Ihddi *1* if n Mif i\i?uh 
j f»!d\ lo I » -* 1 no non jti n m * 

1 i M inji o* d li* ^ hat \u loll \ lu n if i lu h :.t M 

tt;»ur» ' tr»* ii h hiln^fd tli ra*n* wa^ 

is )«i^h u 7' % ju r lta> ntto 1 nu niuh r ^ 

•hi tinpr* Mi*n lii{thir» % miMid* m 

ilih >s ^ ill ns jji *a!er inlirnniu^ in tlu 
foHipdatton of jn'nr* Uf linj^f rnd d aide i 
\lI-\ <t( ihiit \»rO 1 K hf f that tlu ( 

tieur* s n f^anlui;* nih'^inilus ri‘htt< fi both 
tlu Himiu and Viuinet nnion*- of th* 
t til)» ' , hiii tlu tfii li poiaihil ioii hlu w n ill | 
t oIumiH 2-1 Was fiftlu Annin^'t M<lmn i 
fiiiU dims tlu i)r<»|iorlioi»‘' wio undiiK 
inlhitfd Npirt fnan iluo ti'-M\atU)ns 

ih«*n is htlh frfiin tlu « li^urt \i\ uliow 1 ^ 

that nu e juk nil pnu t u e or \n i up itutu linfl a liaml in inllueiu mg 1 lu nnisat ion of 

df if mutism ( oijsm m iriiagi amleonMupunt e\iehsi\e interbreeding lna^ lia\o 
hadtiu r fTf < t of promohng d( if nmf isin amongst IhirsiH and Sai 3 a<ls ]iu< fawond 
t hat , t hen is not lung t o hhow t hat 1 liis mlirnul v lias a upr ( lal jiredilei ! ion for any 
pirtiuihir nettion of (lu* piojdc AnnniHts (foH*s( tnluH) as in other infinmlieH 
hliow fairl\ high r it urn m tlua pai1u ular lowforl line also lint t hat is due gencMullj 
to f heir ))o\ert}, and evirenu h low and dirtj Mandarclu of luing 'hlie local dis- 
tnliution of (astes maj alrio he a reason AnstKiation with huahties wliero comli- 
tioiiH e\iHt wlneli favour (he imidimt of deaf-mul inin, in enougli evplann(ion wJij 
a jiirlKular (ommunil} aulTen from tins alllKtion relntuely more Ilian olhers 
Tins ujijilieH to the Jhinsm and KoroHt trila s ns well, who ala) large!) in llasti, and 
Scini Itasli tnulB of Navaan ])iviMon 

Blindness 

350 Main Results- Thou were 0 70! pernonB loturned as hlmd in the 
recent- consus TlnsgivoB a ratio of dlflhlmd jier 100,000 of the impnlalion, an 
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agtittrt ICO pfxlOOOOO in 1911 The m»rpnal table give* coropGWtive figoie* 
I — , (both absolute and proportional) frr the 
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last foor cen*a*« Commrwl to 1(W1 
there are now 88 additiooal tmle* and 100 
Boore femalea, who are Idind per 100 000 
ol t^ch lex. As in other part* of India 
bhndnew showed a eigrufiaint deeline m 
1901 There was an infrease in 1011 
which Rao Ilahadar Oonnrlbhai nwnbed 
to better enumeration and iraproteroent 
m tabulation In the recent cenaus thw 
mflnmt V ahowa a sharp n*e both in flgurea 
and in. proportion to the total population 


_ 3gl Local Distribution of the Blind— The orcompanmip tnlde and 
rrofoHi.* oi map give the requisite proportional ilgtirrs 
DirMM per \ataTal Division Apunat a penrrol nverape 

of 310 for the State KnthiavTiid lias a high ratio 
I jl»i» FrBiW of 401 per 100 000 who are l»Hnd North Ouja 
rat follows with 300 blind persons per lOOOOO 
Orntwi 103 311 Thfl pTOpOTtlons foT thc Pouthem an 1 Central 

'j m 3 ?i I Divisionf. are 200 nml ®I9 rvspoctivHv 

Kiuwna ui an 



When we annlvso the fipores in d tail I v natural arras within the divisioi 
wereab-^that t he f revalrnce of this infimiitt vanes inver>ely with the imnfnlL 
\ marpnal laUe I pven which compares tho order ol the natural areas arrordmp 
~~~ I to lack of Idiodoess nml to normal 

r. or*T u rainfall. There i an aInKc%t exact 

’iTiIlj" j ' eorrespoodeniv The onijr exrcp* 

uasijr* L*^kw I tion M the llastlorra peopled bj 

I ! Ihiliba and Talanas wbr have 

i r high ratn* of the Wind and also 
I Kitlis w fame campatiofi connected 
* j with the nunufacturrof salt af 
^ jy, 4 1 feet tbnr e^ injunou Ijr TV 

Wos k»a» 1 al V * I VnavaU Ikahmaos wbo nvntlv 

I 5 Inthurepcn have a higli 

s>mie.wd tri J » j IrsnJeoce cf IJimlt>c<s to tl X 

u K It, K.A m 1 * il 1 trotof3,.rt^^rI|sim.lle I rbapv 

Its ij u ih n nJparatjT Ij hi h pnq f 

ca 11 n! iKmin lUsti «w tjastneenam 

other area Iik Clarotar 1-a t 
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Kii.lt Kalin im. K ttluawa.l MnKllt' Him I cU , i‘> nKo clm> to not urnJt* oninnorn- 
;ion >m{ im-i. \\.ittlifni‘'ttlM'rviMt>i) 




Connection wtth sninll-pox 'The fnttor of Mnnll- 
thi\ . imu.t U .hnnnnt..l from llio .luostion t.f liiituliiCM' nltlimipli 

{• ,\,r. .til\ \M..>n.lart iiitiii-tuc In tlia iiiareiii aro pi\mi projmrlioiml liguros 

(( .)( «! itt (1 on *)!'• itimi of I''!! ) .'f .It’ I'lm 

ft.<ni-ni>ll I'"' mill' I’m' '1'. '*1'' Ka'lni" >‘l 
■-ur« " .1 ni" * iroiu nil ill po' iiinl m 'n* ha\<' 

I) '!( linn' In n of itliiniin m tin o' tin* 

{ t 'll). ti‘ nr< - for ■' 1)1 lit j'o\ w.r.' lou 

in (ni'nl loij lit l.< ni-'i »•{ tlio go ilT 
M.o ni \ioi non In N'ortli CujirU 

Ml ’n '•<- I lit 1 > Ml.- o„l •),, liin'.ijii.nt 

a ai’.i o . ’ !'> n Of' n"" in . 

iiM .* ..1 til) iniiriiii*\ ''o.itli CnjariU m 
’m 1>' . . 1 pt !« 1 >.< - • f milling on- ■•ii.li miiirnng in I'll!) 

( - iii-i,} .1 tin ' .} n pi'iil'l. (or ill.' Inglt ratio of Itliii'liu’ 
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1 )llh tljM* JM» nuisl 

in llio Hast I tra( t 


Accurn<.N Hic f^cttirn h ummIU Mii)p<>s(i| j]in1 

?r'ii*tln* t-fhf ?3 ttt ilM/no i III all tloMnlirnntit ^ I nliKo tla* otlu r in- 

u\un*tt Pji ‘Ml* 1 - a V h "la 1 it* r jM rnd*' of lift* »'«» t Int jn ojiltMlo not 

, i t 1 o ♦ 1 ait ownpa* nj* ’ll* n ?iiMt I t]o r\ {oTP m» IIP towilfnl ton< t al- 

,j, * I,, «,>ij - tj 1 a \\‘ll \ \u^\ n rin ii'-ftt unainlaj^uon^h f<tr thi' fo^s 

< 11 %, i>*,h \Mtu t\» houtMi r p IP* tl MaHPnio‘'a‘' i ^^nonMn fnr diin- 

^ ,3u ‘ t ]*j)ln il Ut ti.t il lihialia tian istlunfun tho |h»s- 

A\W,\ <1 i5mu j'- r-uip nlil pi M l>^ ni^ inchuital m lla nfnrn^ TIic 

P xu* la ^ ft P la utila » t lun t f more t han of uiuk n ^lnnatln{» 

Ma te* \\ Tt iio \ 1,1 uiMrnntx 


'In lUnal \l*h<i \ o-ivtonol V>oml»iv h<iuo\or^tnt an nnnortant 'Nlonumal 
P fe ,1 *h I . ht I # n 1 ^ Im tla (eni f <tmmp^ioia r < oiu 0 1 tn|: t lu fi^nKsofllUl 
if uM Ml ottpl ItaM -^upp rttil till htuli riant li\ dt tailing' tin* n Milts 

cfiPj-o n M i!* {« tall nt UP ♦ Up tin n iim ortam j>ar:^ tlaOlon))»a> DiMntJ^ 
»i \om 5 m*l Ui) ‘pnr II » • U!^*M|p^tlon^ \\»n <arrn<l out homotniK in lOlU 
jiiv urn if•l^ \tittului;. to ilttt ^lapiua’ tin uu nluu ( ofl)I^Hln^^s m tho two 
I iT‘ t p tltulii^'l on ila* pttjmhumn of 1*111) < ina to ) is anil tZOO pi r 
Itfoooo t! opiui tohital how that ni NnviK ami JJijajmr dihtrn ta, 

tip po o i a uiM'h ja I oM hu jnlumu \ P r* pT* In ilir fipnn s l?ol and JTOras- 
i*, , j t\\ l» "la ^ ujijih tdih 1% tin \'' mmtjun won fairh ri pn^^ontatiNo of 
th*sr di n t'' liun *^*n Pa im i ut u umi ilpiiras urn onU <10 and 70 ])or cent 
ofth. ’rutl \ tsj} 1 ^ in tin ta iphhmirliiatfl of onr Smitli (tujnrat Dimmoii winch 
h i" a w* umaithm* of Joii |t< r J 00 , 0(10 (hir lipon K of f lio blind had t ho 

nhantac* of In m*.* t)nai‘!)ph!\ b\ t)u* ]Vjmjj)al of tin local school for 

tin * •' d< M amltln^ v i n oronoiimcci fairK auuratc Ojaiuons were nlho 
nr n*d Iron all tin bu al na fin al olinini of tin* Slate, and tlm niujont} wore in- 
♦ hmdtotlj* ojainonthO iln t»nb of tin men as* Mint* 1011 should be jiut down 
topHiitir t(<iifu\ me tniim^r ition 

Increase -ifncc ion due chleflv to more accurate record — 

'Iln numl*<r of bliml jhimjic lias ri'-en 
from 'J *M>) m 1*)1 J io<)7IW inllnsc'aism, 

1 in' jin nt bpun‘s an*abttl< mon» than 
double I he femnli* lilind an well as 
tin* inah» haM d(Jiiblf*d tliemscUcs in 
the Iasi ten \( ir \a the marpin shows 

tin pr( iter ])ortmn of tin* increase ha>> 
hapju'md m tin apes r»0 and o\ct Ak 
pointed out iiread\,Un‘ niainreison for 
tin me rea**e nniHl in souplit in nnpro\e(l 
fiujinenilion 'Iln nihlnatn/ns were ver} Klrnt icpardnig tlte exclusion of tlie 
diin-Bightcd from the returns Beside s, t)jo oc onomu strain of tlio Iasi linlf of the 
decade was xery sex ere , and it w is c'xpocled that tins cure innst ante would have 
Icmdecl rather to a dec roase in tin* liRures of tlie blind as well as o( tlie other infirm 
(except the msane) b\ killing them off m large numbcis Instead, it will be seen 
from n comparison of Ihedcccjimml age-figures from 30 and upwards that there la 
a large increase Inspite of the fac t that libndneMs isa senile infirmity, thero is no 
rcascjn wdiy figures should mount up so suddenly utter the liftioth year la reached 
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ciurmi X— ismiimEs 

\gom the blind aged fiO-00 Jn 1911 were onl) 4S9 
to 100 miTJe their ffttm%t»r3 ten \ can later (together 
with people who ncqaired thm defect m the decade) 
•hould not have eo anddenly men if the pttMooa fi gm e a 
KTTO corroct to 2,073 in 1921 Snnilirfv the Wind 
aged 40-50 were only 22 l to 100 000 in 1911 TTba 
figure 18 tiuadrupled m the nert decennial age-gronp 
in the ceruui of 1921 

355. Other cauiea of the Variation.— Thw© 

dwcreponcte* can onlr be explained by better enumeration. There moat ha\*e been 
a real increnac alao winch m georrafly attnbuted by the local offlcera to eiooorrac 
(Icprejwuon And the high pnccfl of food and oth r neccawnem which have cofiipelled 
the majonty of the people to lead livefl of inadequate nonn^hment Dr Taliti 
the Sanitary C ora mian oner of the State favoured me with a long note on thia and 
other potnte Apart from better emimeration which he thought wna in a great 
nieaHure due to the roore willing co-operation of the people ai a reeolt of the 
Icaeona learnt from the hurt miiaenia epidemic Dr Talati thought the loncred 
latabti of the people dne to plague and inlloenia and the general economic 
atrain uf high pncea and the diminution of real wages wai one of tbo cauaca 
of the vjnati n in the flgurei of the bbud According to that tame authonty 
at leakt 25 pet cent of blmdneaa wna doc to Opthalmta neo patonim 
which itself it largely the result of eodal diaeoiea hlc gonorrhfm and ayphilifc 
\nother doctor quoted tho authority of Lt -Col \ Street r R,C.8 UI.il, for 
the itatcraent that half the number of blmd people 
waa doe to gonorihoea In this connection it la iiup^ont 
to note that venereal complainta, as will appear from the 
marginal table ate now featuring more largclj than before 
in tho hospital statutiea Two other doctori agree m thintmg 
that eruptive foi'cri like small pox are the one cascnlial 

direct ctiuwj of total blindncta In this rcepect It is signl 

ftcant that tho regv tervd dcnthi from brnnll pox have in 
creased from 0,2S7 In 1001 1011 to 10,313 m 1911 This 
cause was therDforo inetcasingly operatiw m forcing op tbo figuresof the Wind in 
the last decade \ji to optlM^ia nro i\fttonim the bulx of it ii> cnuseil (ci-m when 
tbery is no venereal tamt) by ineffinent management ol laliOur coses I \ unlraineil 
daiM I ora afruid there la Iitllo ciidenco of an\ iruproi cment in tins rrsport 
for the figures show that m the age-penod 0-10 there arc 77 blind childrm to 100 

miUe in lie 1 aa against onlv 51 ten itots ago Jai>t)\ it must be mentionetl that 

all the professiOEud men I }m\e consultcil umto m mimnii rag tho efint of dust 
and glare in tbo ransation of total WirMluesj Thc\ are onlv in haT+ cuu's-a 
of Windneas, according to them aa they start irachotnafmtA eonjundttUiy mhlch 
eventually lead* to bUndncM 

-The figures n-ganlmg succcs. ful lataract 
ojxTation intbfl btate in tho h t thrrr 
Icmdca are an nitrn>trag evi loin r < f tho 
growing aenLenmg of jJe tt the 

ncoil f lanig f r ihoir }i~. Tl 
►iKcntfAti n < f u h fA<ihtics m iW 
'state t noral ]ll*^]Htal m the Cit\ d -i 
no* mabi ua to how h w far rotanit J 
c orrclatcd with tho pirralcnoc of I Iirslm-' 
Jlul the iruirginal taW 1 m truHhe 
In tl c U t Ics le tl cn » re fix tinic^ 
as many cataract oj ration a in the 
1 'xad I miou 

357 Blindness b> Sex and Age- (tf nil tU ir rnnitics N t In- is the 
only me m «hiih a ^ n fall tb ra ler pro T ex nltiiimal ab arrWitBl 
thei are 1 I 8 ferrules aho arc Ki afiu tr I In It II the rrcsp*mdtng mil 
wa I tGf Ths pr ystrylrrance { il { n sW prrsi t in all ag. from 25 
up* n! \t tb I r*t [otn rx ac^pen I (n.^) aI-< f nul<-s «rr h »n to affi-r 

toofc from Wi&lness than males Ifij t rs-rluja ! t tl^eprr' t rneph Hrf f mal*- 

infant Th prej ml rarw e at fh otl r aps-s i lu 1 th xigrr ics of Ih ir 
rnblwd and timLijetl hxrs and the ngt»fc>u laiti i of their h ninttJJ cart- 


356 Cataract Operations — 
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They hve iii dmgy closed-m houses with httle ventilation, and spend most part 


of their day m smoky cook rooms 
having to prepare food for their mem 
folk We know from statistics 
discussed m Chapter I that the woist 
type of house-room is met with m 
Kathiawad Here also the prepon- 
derance of females amongst the blind 
IS most marked Inthemargm, the 
order accordmg to comfort of house- 
room IS shewn to be almost exactly 
in mverse relation to the order accord- 
mg to the sex ratio amongst the bhnd 
The diagram given in the margm 
the last two censuses 
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shows the age distribution of the blmd fox 



That blindness is an 
affliction specially asso- 
ciated with old age is 
convmcmgly proved 
by the accompanymg 
diagram 66 per cent 
of the males and 76 per 
cent of the females, 
among the blmd popu- 
lation are 40 years of 
age and upwards 
Congemtal bhndness 
does form from 15 to 
25 per cent of the total 
strength of tins infir- 
mity but on the whole 
the proportion of the 
infirm uses vuth the 
age of the population 


358. The Blind 
by Caste and Com- 
munity — An analysis ^ 

of the prevalence of this 

infirmity amongst the __ 

different classes of the — 

population throws some o 

bght on how occupa- ^ 

tion and social environ- MALES 

ment exert an impor- 
tant influence on the causation of bhnd- 
ness Its prevalence amongst Brahmans, 
Vamas and Saiyads may be due to their 
hterary occupation Amongst some Brah- 
mans like the Modh,who are mainly engag- 
ed as cooks, bhndness claims as high a ratio 
as 674 per 100 miUe Its commonness 
amongst rehgious mendicants is readily 
understood Professional beggars are 
even known to bhnd their children to 
excite compassion amongst the chantable 
Amongst Soms, Sutars, and Bhavsars, 
the high ratio of their aflBicted is due to 
their occupation It is Ho^worthy that 
amongst these, males are more afflicted 
than females Ghanchis owe the large 
proportion of their bhnd no doubt to 
the exactmg nature of their occupation 
conducted m dark rooms m , congested 
urban aieas The Eabans have a hi^h 
latio compared to the Kanbis and Kol^, 


DIAGRAM ILLOSTR/VTfWG OlOTRlBUTION OF dLtNDNE56 
PCR oecCnniau aoe. Period pcr. iooo 6i.ino«^ 
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259 
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339 

Ganohis 

470 

Bhcd 
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257 
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371 
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181 
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cEAPTzn i.~crTmaTics 


betansB a* cattk-graiKti, tliey Kave to wander in the duiA and glare Tho 
Db€<]j have the uneviaHo boocnir of topping the above li»t m rcepcct of 
bUndnew To their filthy mode of living eoopicd with 
tbeir lai acituU itoixUrd*, thu high incidence 


I TdL* 


village! and towns. 


359 


tmtM 


Actml tj «i r« 


pnToW«) 




most be aacribed. Amongrt fore«t tnbes the ntioe 
given above refer to tbo Hindu and Aninuat lectiona 
tahen together bat it is remarkable that the llimla 
•ections amongit them •how far higher ratio! of the 
•filleted than thar Animut coa/rrra Perhapa their 
Ilmdutiiation inevitably lead* to the abandonment 
of their free bfo m tho ahoded jungle! and thar 
hrmg m duty and congested hots m tho lottled 

Leprosy 

Main figures — The number of lepeis returned in tho Btato is M** 
or 20 per 100 000 of the population In 
1811 the proportion of lepers to the popuU 
tion was 22 per 100 millo Tiddng the •cicm 
Bcparatelv we find that there are 33 male 
lepcri and 10 female, per 100 000 of cadi 
lei m the State In 1811 the retpedhe 
mtip! of the afflicted were 31 and 12. Cora- 
pared to the general awmgo m India tho 
madonce of leprosy n not larger in Baroda 
In India in loll 01 males and 18 fenulea, 

. per 100000 were retomed aa lepet* In 

the Bombay l*tesidency (including States end tgencifs) in the present cen*us tbe 
proportion of lepers ta 30 per 100 000 

360 Dlitrlbutlon of Leprosy by Locality — T?ie area of greatett 
preiwlenee of leprosy is the Southern Dm 
non or Ivavaan Pranl Here 70 per 
ICM) 000 of the total population snlTer from 
this dreadful mfirrmty Central Onjarot fob 
lows with 37 lepers per 100 000 The horthtm 
and Kathiawod I>i\isloni follow after a long 
intervnl with only 8 aixl 4 peraom wr 100,000 
who are lepers, V comparison of the inndcnco 
of tilts diwuw) with rainfall appean to imlirate 
that damp humid climates, and coastal arras 
composed of recent alluvium are rather more 
Italic * to the lepfoui contagion than other 
places Kahnam on the Narrruwla Itonler hai 
rather a high incidence (&3) 
even after allowing for the 
lepTM in tho Avrlura them 
who aro l>om ontrije tho 
di'TMOQ IVrhaps the 
ineffccHvr rnper\Tsion o\rT 
tbe leper! who are known 
frrqacntlv to mu away may 
haw Iwl to thrue mjiortun- 
ates spreading thnr di case 
araong^ healthy people 
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361 Variation ilncc 

IQII — \ rtatement ap- 

pcodnl in tbe margin whidi 

pivt-i tbe varwtion w the tigufe-» since ISIl It lour age group! i lielow "0 
j-ears Mwern JO and 4 j bet wren 43 and 00 and COnpwartl!. The rm*l II 
group ( *0-1 ) IS taken IxTani** arconlmg to the aathf>nty of the In Itan I^foiy 

It ru 6rH«l that tU li IL eipnron* tJ l>nfaL r*i< Mr 0 HiEcvs 1 j* 

jert for 1911 p. (1^ 
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Conuiu^Mon the bulk of t lie lepers aro usualh nttackocl b) tlic disease between 
tlio ijTo^ of and 30 ]\ nKo liajipens iluit the disease enters the system 

latent h ami remain^ unnotn ed foi >oir^ 

Two other uuthouties Dinicllson and 
Boeik lm\o held tint the a\ora;:e dm i- 
lion of life from the dite of nttnik is b('' 
tween 0 to Is \ear'' Oiu* would h trdh 
e\piM t a leper s hfe to e\iied be\4)nd 00 
\« IT'' Mhetefore ill i isv'^* of lejiers return- 
ed it ta)\eirs uid upwards are snspci I 
Mnn\ lanosof s\phdifu sores and white 
le]m>^\ hut thnnipli enor of ibagnosis a 
I h on e of lunn^ nu^'t dam for le}>ros\ and 
mt hided in tlu returns hrom the tabk p\en abo\o there apjiears to lie lit lie \ ana- 
turn from t lie (ifiim o( mil uptotliL l^)th^enr Inilu'penod l*» 00 (he lepers lane 
nu txa^^al b\ I'y jamsons Ik»sHbI\ this increase is jierhaps due either to dueo\or\ 
of wilfnlh I om ruled < tse^ abo In a terl un (»\tent to uninifn^ation It is repoited 
that ouinj: tc^stnnj'ent steji^ lateh taken in the Ibijpijda State'", many lejiois 
hue ilul n fits^ the X iruiud i to (Ins tstate Kahnain thoiefore shows apart 
Inan the \->\hun unnatts, a hi^h latio of tlie ufllutcd '(’he Central i)msion as a 
whole a larj^e inrnase from tlu lij^un s (Imih ])ro})nrlionnl and absolute) 

of 101 1 In the a^<* jrroup ttft and o\ot, the lepers show an imreisc of 33, wlmh 

I am uu tim d tcMi eanl uluiitions T\u llMl hfrures in this respec ( secni t<i Inuo 
beoii neartm tin tnilli \\hate\er fres]| atlmksthat hap])oned in the last decade 
inn^t )>e more c^r less c onfuied to s bellow 3 he ac Inal ligure in thoso ages 
hardh *-how an\ \ariatu»n the fr^sh htocks tluicdore arc presumed to fill u])the 
di it list hut must ha\<‘ hqipuud unuMig tlu h p< re of I Ml I 

362 Dtstnhiitioii by Ag;c and Sev - l'i\cepting hhndne^^s^ all (he 
other mtinnitu s v1ku\ that women ire less alHu (ed than men Amongsl lepers ]>artt- 
c 111 trh istlnssfi as there arcMinU tl h males to one Imndied males amongst them 
Acc ordinc to tie hub m 
Ccn‘=ns I’epifrt of Kill, 
tlu ‘‘C \ ritio was n 
nucre fn\ our ible to the 
hunales than tins In 
this Stat<\ m 1011, the 
pro])ort um was onlj 30 
fcmnle to 100 male 
lepep, ] am iiu lined to 
aflnhutc this low iiui- 
denee of lejnos) nnongst 
females m a large* nusu 
8ure to wilful ccuueib 
numt Ihit \l IS posqi))lo 
that males ma} lie more 
h iblo to the h ])rc)usmfe( - 
lion tlinn females Tins 
disproporlUiii, it mn\ he 
added, is partuufarl} 
marked about tho ages 
lOdO wlntli IS the 
niarnageahle period for 
females, ind when the 
in(ent!\c to eonecal the 
existence of leprosy m 
the family m tliereforc 
tlie strongest At llic 
luglicr ages, tlie tendenev 
to conceal is weakened, 
and tlie proportion lie- 
comes a little Inglici 

beenin cs low^ pei haps because afUietcd women arc less solicitous 

* Tlu Iloialiay IVasidoacy Census figures sliow that in tho Rewa Kantha Agency (wlnoli 
includes Rajpipla) the numhor of lopors Imve declined from 100 in 1011 to 132 
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CHAPTEE X. — ixfiiainnis 


of pablic Q>d and eofier moro in conaeqatncc and are thua wbjfcted ton higher 
mortality The martpnfll diagram ihowi the age distribirtioo of the afibeted by aci 
for the Uat two eensuse* It haa been abeady e^lained in a pr eeeding porngraph 
that this diaease attacka the adolescent and adnlt ages and ihortena the life 
of ita nctun considerablv A true record of lepers therefore shotUd show 
very few nctimi abvc at ages 00 and upwards. In this respect the conana 
record for 1021 is more defective than ita predecessor or oven that of 1001 
liocauae one-tenth of the total strength of lepers ii returned nge<l 00 and o\*er 
In 1001 only 3 per cent of lepers were of this age- 

363 Prc\nlenc€ of Leproay amongst Caatea and Communities 
—The carte inndence of leprosy docs not throw much light on the inflnencc of occu 
potion and environment beyond the brood conclnsion, that it is found more amongst 
the lower orders who are poor and improvident 
than amongst the higher The comparativu 
immunity which the figures show that the 
higher castes enjoy in this respect is much 
discounted however by the probability or 
rather the certninly of their being mora success- 
fol than the others in evading the mrjisitv of 
the enumerator In the margin tho proiwr 
tions for tho selected groups arc given. Only 
the ratio for tho afflicted amongst tho forest 
tubes are noteworthy As to tho others the 
absolute figures are so small that it is not 
worth while rbscussmg them. In lOlI llie 
ratios for Dubla ana Vnsawa lencri were 
■hewn as 1 703 ami 1 001 per 100 mille, Theae 
figurcf are open to empicioa, for the reason 
(as mention^ already) that they nro cal 
culated on the total population of the \mmast 
section only while tho number of lepers 
related to both the Hindu ond Animlst acc- 
tions together Hno Bahadur flovindl hal 
mentioned as a canso for the hich inculenee 
of leprosy amongst these tribes tW they ate 


364 The Leper Act of iqio — For tho proper segregation of kipcni and 

preiention of wamlenng and destitute persons nfflictwl with this disease from 
spreading its contapon to healthy people the Leper Art of 1010 was passed end 
It IS still in force Umler this Vet the Anasuya I^per Asylum has Iieen decLirwI 
tc 1«e the asylum to which vagrant lepers were to Ite sent by the mapstrotrs The 
\ct prohllnta leprous persons from prepanng or sellmg articles of food dnnV or 
raiment They are also forbidden to bathe and wash in tank* or to condnrt 

or rule in public conveyances (eicrpt raDway trains). The pronsiomof the Vet 
are very leniently enforceil but in nramnpaf and nrlian areas lepers are n A now 
seen plying ronveyancefl for hue or eclUng articles c f food to tic same extent ns 
1 fore 

365 Cure for Leprosy — This di^so has remained at all times an 
empna for scieoce Ita rausatioei is iJiU a matter of hypothesis. The nil 
Hutchinson theory al»out it* spreail through tamtesl fisl lues iwrf seem now to 
rrrrive much *upp< rt A statemen* isnufsl 1 \ the Bnti 1 and C donlnl dclepites 
fi ih International Conference on Le; rwi of B< rgen in iPOfl seems to emliodv 
th ! test Kdenlifir nlca on the sul^t It ts statcil iherrin that leprosy ts 
sjrsjMl It direct ami iwhrrrt ermtagum fn>in jsrsons soil nng fr<m the ihva e 
It n most prrvilcnt nnd rrtHxlitions of prrs>nal urn banliws t|;*t it » not line 
I the rating of anr partlcoLir f r I such a Csh that it i a dt‘>ea«e i f long dura 
ti a,amll<rt .sues djnpenai rmetiv when there 1 a dt hargr from mnetMci 
nwml'rmrs or from uh ratetl luriircs awl tlut the lie^t ailnuni trstne metht*| 
uf lie ling »nl tb Irpfoa ts srgrrgiti n,” 

Th l-rst nunheal mbi! bar rngn'o^l therrrlies upon ! n mg a urr fiw tl ts 
flldiwaw Th Na irntrcatmert I «rll known. iVi he t "^her sirth Hr I^ev lad 
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tho flesh of dead animal*. 
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llov in (lilnimn plu^Kian “isohtocl from a non-nUorntccl loprom noflule a 
Mroptoflin^ wliidi fliin tall hpioxh^ Tho\ fomul timt 11130(11001 of tins 
oimmsm Iml nurkod ounlno ('ffoils duo lo a ncutnl fat wliidi llu^ named 
'llio Xi'-lm Iroalmonl m.is used m our loial !ix\lum but the mtra\e- 
nous triMlmom \\a^ found si' ])iimfu! llial it w is nut fuitlior proceeded wdli 
\<*r;i'iioiri u«od ('ollirpol in'ra\oiiouKh and snlx utaneoup!> and dnimod siuiosi 
for lus iro'itmoiit \ largo mimbor of inlornal romodics inis boon liiod not.ibh 
wilh ( 1 ,/tiilitioofiit oil, ac-onio, 'iluilite of sod i dilora'o of poladi and silol 
Mtonlioii luis now Iioon lioiiofiilK diroitod to a now v.inanl of tho old Indnn 
ronudi fhiuh),>n na ml 'I'ho (onimiiod adnimistration of tins oil pa (»n Inring 
bion found to li.uo irntalum olTocts on tho miuoiis mombnno of tho intostmal 
{rut attompt'- wrto nrulo to isolate fin* nf(i\o coiistitnont of tins ding or lo 
d(\]so nil in'- for miking it" lontmnod adimnist rat 1011 foisiblo I'Aporimonts 
won' (ondiutid b\ I‘iof ]>o<tii it Hiwaii and whil is known as “(th\l ester his 
bom pnjlirod from tho ml \ir\ Miui"sfnl e\]iorimonts ha\o boon made with 
it pors nid it h'lst is of tho"0 nnforlnnates tioTfed on tills new method were paroled 
in thiobm 'lh<>o hpor" hue boon under ob"Oi\ itimi for 1 Imm tini'' ind 

tiur in ‘till fno fuiin the thsoise V nns"ion dmtoi in Kmea, ]')r ilsoii has, 
It !■> n ported b\ In nig 1 heroir dose (>f the ding, found tint it i mild bo loleiated 
IfrieiU till molhod is lo add 10(1 griins of jniKoiisid eimjihor to a jimind of cliaitl- 
v>»' ,ui od limhd in a w iter liitli \\ hen the niinphor is fin dh disaihod this 
pr. )' ir ition i" read\ for int It n then iiijn ti d wot kl\ into the deep gluteal mu"- 
j h - '1 III" I" < out miied with nil re ning diw ige fm inmit hs To heal t he obst m.it e 

iihors s]ii 1 1 d kind of mutiii'iil with Idithyol (l{(Uihinmp<i ml el< is also 
used Non gmsl ri 'ult" h.i\e lx I'li olit niiod with this tn itnimit It n i hinned that 
iiisilimi iitnnis after i h v months to tho imoslhotu are is of (ho jiatient who 
li< < miU" rid of Ills t hu kt iii d nodiil ir apjio nam e In i onrse of I nno, it is difhi iilt 
even for a spi ( i di"t to detei ( ( hat thojntunt has boon it all a lojiroiis snbjei t 

^()6 Sonic niiscellaiieotis topics —Asylums and Institutions for 
tlic Infirm 11 wing dismssod tin hual provalom 0 of oac h intirmit^ in turn it 
now rmi uiis to i mn hull t hi" i h iptiT h\ referring I o one or two miscell.ineous topics 

'llu I liief nislitntions for the mlirm ire theLimitii \svhim in BirodaCiti, 
tin Vnuiun bopi r \s\ium on tlie Naimada m Smor Alahal ind (he two insti- 
liilions fm (hi idiu ition of the Deif nnilis and tlie I’lmd in ])arod 1 C'ltv and 
Melis nil to \n 
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42 
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'lie Liiiiatii x\s\ him 111 (hi t'll) liiih now heeii enlarged, t he female ward now 
iffordmg ni I onimorintimi for a larger mimhor of inmates Theie has been no 
< lijiiigi III till pniKiples on wliidi dmgiimi" hiiiaties are admitted ('omjiaicd to 
inoi, the nil reu e in the nniuhei of inmates in 
tlie ns^lnin is it will he s( en from the margin, 
points to llu growing jiojnilanlv of the insti- | 
tiition The iniinlarh shewn in (he margin 
pnsumahlv an thosi (hat are in re"ideiUL in 
the i{nsns month of iiih ttir 'i’lie annii il 
average of Innitiis trc.i<ed at the As>lnm wiu 
Oti 111 the last de< ade Tlie annual avciage of 
per"Oiih discharged "1 ured was 21, so that 
ntherles than onc-lhird of hiiiatR“ admitted 
ever} 3'cir got full benefit of (he treatment 

The Iji'pcr Asvliim, situated on tlie Imtiks of (ho Narmada, iistinllj' nltnels 
1 large nnmiicr of lejiers dm mg tho >pnr, on are omit iiresnmdily of the supposed 
snitfity of the soil, fiom the riililimg of (he dust of wliicli le|nosj is said to be 
imed The Lcjicr Ifosjiilal was estahlmhed in August 18')0, alongside of tho tem- 
ple to Anasiiva 31a(i, one of (lie godlings of disease, and an A^ino dihatra, or 
A^lum, has been maintained since that dale with accommodiiiion foi 100 inmates 
This ace oiiimodalion, it ajipcaii, is only one- 
fifth of tho total leper stronglh 111 the Btitc 
Tho figures in (lie margin sliow tint Icjier in- 
mates in Ihc Asylum arc rather on (he decline 
Tlie animal avciago of lepers treated at the 
hospital in the last decade was 108 The lar- 
gest number treated in any one year was in ] 012 
when 190 IcpciB took advantage of tho iiistitu- 
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tioru The unpopularity of the ^■?tm treatment (kHkH wo* duomtinucd after 
wardn) may hove led to the#© anfortuuatM avoiding the boepital One of the feo 
turea ropeatedJv reported liy the Asvlam notbontiee u that a large proportion of 
leper* tthmg advantage o{ the institution mvanahlv aWood after a ahi^ *rhilc, 
V larger and more elfkiently managed institution under the direct aopervunon 
of the central medical authontie* and enjopng the btest facflitiea and convenieneea 
of treatment la imperative if this ment dreadful of all human aniKtiona la to be 
stamped out from the State 

The *^11001 for the deaf mutea and the blind in the City was mjcned pn\ttrlv 
in 1009 by a teacher -who with another had been deput^ by the State to the 
( al otta Deaf and Dumb School for training In 1011 a raontblv grant of lU SO 
was allowetl to the acbool which wa* raiied to Rb "6 two yean later From 
Tanuarv 1 1015 it has been conducted a* a Government in*titutiom Starting with 
onb one child in 1009 it had 30 children on it* roll* m Julv 1090 0 ol tbeae 

were girla and 2-1 boya were deaf ami 4 blind The •chool hni two aidca 
htcrarv nnd indoatnaL Teaching la done in the children * mother tongue ilarathi 
or Gujarati A practical knowMgo of Anthmctic History and Geography a oUo 
erven Each child is also taught some particular industry with a view to ennblo 
nun to cam his bvdihood 

The Mehsaiui School for the deaf mote* and the blmd wa* opened b\ the other 
teoeber whr was icnt to Calcnttn for training m 1913 a* a pnvnte institution 
with 3 leaf motes 1 Covenvment grant of Its, 25 monthly was loon after ajt«l 
f rt- and sanctioned The mstitutiou was token o\er by the Stnto from Janoarr 1 
lOlu The present strength of the school » 37 children of whom 30 are dent and 7 
bbml 28 of these come from outswle ^lehsana town Besides mstmction in the 
three lie industries, drawing taJonng nxKxl woik nndknilting of socks ore also 
tought It will bo leen therefore that m these tao institution* 50 deaf niutcs and 
11 Niml children arc l>nng looVctl after Tlie deaf mutes ngetl 5-15 number 23 1 in 
the State so that cilucntional prosTsion fm aljout 21 per cent of these unfortnnatn 
children has ¥M?n already maiie, Tbo blind ol schow-going age numlier 407 and 
for tbcie adequate prosTsmns have not vet lieen made, hull details howeVTr of 
these defectives have l»*en evtractcrl from tlic Census Pebeduka and pvm to the 
Dutlonties, ami it w to lie Imped tliat in future these institutions will evpand 
in their sphere of usefulness and l»c allc to cater for a much larger proportion of 
these defective* than they have hitherto done 

367 CIv II Condition of the Infirm — It iaof great puldic interest to know 
how many of the Infirm are mamrd ami how many are widoweil Of 8,001 nfUict 
etl person 2 f!0 or 31 percent aremamed and 3 01 1 or 44 ]>cr cent are wwloani 
In the general population Ift per cent are mameil eo that nfUictlon does pre*uninll\ 
inhflrtt macTBge to a small ejrtent Of the matned infirm onlv 70 males are 
lielow the age rf 15 mi tliat one nuv infer that the I ulk of the nfllKied perKms aho 
are mameil anjmml their infirmity after mamage Of tlic female infirm who 
number 5SI are unnurricil bnt the greater pt rt ion of tlicse unmamcil 300- 
are lielow the age of 15 Ttiere aie 23 finales amongst the afHlrtcd who ate 
nnma/rieil although ageil lOandrv'er 52 rrumcii females omonp^ the infirm are 
rhillrm n 4 yet fifteen lo'proav hgorra irahrate that of ICS f mal lepers 1V> are 
mamcil Imt they are all ngnl la an I over so that pTrsumaUv tlicir mamage 
took place licf He tire wgus of their dr«ea-^ Isxainep.it nt Male lepers numlier 
311 IhO of these or sliout half are msmeiL But tlicre f a cheerful dturcganl 
d the social n n*ci|iK'nces of their nfilidion In respect rf the nvil ct ml M m 
of th insane Of 0 trial lunvtlrs It are tnamcsl atxl O' are wnlownl 
\m< iv»>t tl mvm** women who numWr 3no nit rgethcr 155 arc mamnl \ 
retnarknll feature of the nvil n ivhtinn f pares i lb Urge projiortl n of the 
female Infirm » hi have rrtumed tl mselvr a mvirw No less than 2 879 or 
ru per f nt f these nnf rtmut w rmen have pa -ed fl as »i tow I tal It 
tl at a pmat manv of them are age*l pin*1 rs »h ar a haninl t own that ther 
sr till unmame.1 \ f»^ iruv li^ ol rvt iO'*<l wives wluise t n lund tad le/* 
them a M u astl ) « re overt k nl\ tlictr afllHttons, 



SIIBSIDIAIIY TABLE 1 — ^Ntocber .^pflicted per 100,000 of the population 

JiT EACH OF THE LAST FIVE CENSUSES 







I^SA^E 








Djeat 2ItrTE 





Natural Division 



Alale 




Female 




Male 




Female 



1021 

1011 

1001 

1801 

18S1 

1921 

ion 

1001 

1801 

1881 

iceijion 

1 

1001 

1801 

ISSl 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1891 

1881 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

lo 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 


1 

Baroda 5tate 

1 

54 

1 

1 

30 1 

15 

43 

51 

39 

21 

9 

27 

1 

,34 

34 

29 

41 

45 

93 

22 

13 

28 

30 

62 

Central Gujarat (ivith city) 

07 

33 

19 

37 

45 

48 

20 

0 

20 

23 

1 

31 

26 

3G 

43 

177! 

18 

14 

21 

27 

51 

North Gujarat i 

47 

20 

9 

4J 1 

5G 

3S 1 

1 

20 1 

1 

o 

i 28 


So 

20 

28 ^ 

37 

1 

93 

21 

10 

22 

25 

00 

South Gujarat 

51 

40 

2o 

55 

57 1 

1 

47 1 

33 

17 

i- 

|40 

30 

63 

77 

81 ' 

U8 

32 

10 

53 

45 

84 

Kathiawad 

41 

17 

10 

J do 

34 ! 

10 : 

o 

8 

' 25 

1 

t 8 1 

1 i 

27 

1 

14 

1 

o7 

44 

lU 

27 

5 

38 

4o 

92 






Bli\d 









Lepers 



Natural Division 



Male 



Female 



Alalc 



Female 


1921 

1011 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1891 

1881 

1 

ijeijioii 

1901 

1801 

1881 

192ljl911 

1001 

1891 

1 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3G 

37 j 38 

39 

40 

1 

Baroda Stale 

249 

1 

129 

75 

161 

248 

395 

204 

95 

235 

351 

35 

31 

18 

32 

39 

1 

~| 

16 12 

10 


1 

Central Gujarat (with Citv ) | 

195 j 

91 

57 

122 

189 

311 

134 

57 

147 

243 

50 

38 

-’1 

30 

51 ' 

1 

23 1 IG 

IG 

22 

North Gujarat 

285 

158 

02 

193 

305 1 

438 

249 

85 1 

304 

434 

0 


2 

12 

IS 

1 2 1 

1 

4 

South Gujarat 

215 

! 

114 

113 

137 

210' 

j 

318* 

1 

177 

13G ! 

1 

180 

313 

1 

94 

01 

59 

80 

02 5 

I 45 30 

27 

34 

Kathiawad 

351 ! 

1 

109 

139 

187 

250 

1 

047! 

1 

309 

j 

205 ' 

1 

201 

416' 

1 

10 

1 

15 

13 

lb 

■»; 


5 

15 

1 


1881 


The Bgn res f or tholnsano and the Lepere include tho inmates of the Baroda City Luna ho Ajjvlum and thoAnosuya Leper Asjluni 
in Smor Taluka in Baroda Pmnt The corrected proportions for the Central Gujamt Division in which both these asylums arc eitualcd 
for these infirmities work out as under • — 

Insane 63 males, 40 fcninlea per 100 000 
liCper 41 males, 22 females per 100,000 

after deducting the number of inmates bom outside the natural division The birthplace figures for other yean, than 1921 arc not 
available 
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Ago 


1 


0—5 

5—10 

—16 

U-20 


30 

1—35 

10 

*—45 

1—55 
i— CO 

> and o\cr 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE II —aonUnucd 

Letebs 


Male 


1021 

1 1911 

i 

1901 ! 

j 1891 ! 

1881 ' 

1 

32 j 

1 1 

j 34 * 

36 ' 

30 

20 

92 

105 


22 

182 

123 

385 

120 

111 

313 

123 

640 

479 

4C7| 

1 

280 

071 

440 

302 

022 

5D9 

864 

1,154 

.,.Bn 

1,755 

807 

915 

1,484 

I.I 34 J 

1 

1,10S 

1,602 

1,209 

1,007'! 

1 

2,634 

uso 

1,441 

1 704 

1 033 J ! 


1,354 

1,748 

004 

1,713'! 

2,200 

1094 

854 

879 

082 J 


1,108 

071' 

1 

934 

1 

982'! 

1.357 

621 

305 

210, 

1 252 / 


1,042 

1 

701 

274j 

800 

soo 

i 


Pcmale 


1921 ' 

1011 

1001 

1891 

1881 

37 

38 

30 

40 

41 

110 


421 

233 

67 

179; 

264 

G31 

098 

344 

1 

179| 

264 

421 

6S1 , 

747 

470 

702 

310 

872 

802 

773I 

1 

1,272 

210' 

1 

OSS'! 

1,496 

833! 

1,357 

1,790' 

1,220 J 


l,310j 

1,357 

2,527 

1,047*! 

2 298 

893 

1,010 

1.474 

872 J 


1,310 

1,187 

210 

1,464*! 

1010 

1,190 

693 

620 

406 J 


891 

840 

843 

008^ 

1,438 

714 

264 

105 

58 J 

1 


1,J31 

i 254 

i 

1 

520 

i 814 

3,149 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — ^Nujiber apflicted ter 100,000 persons of each 
Age-Period ^\nd nujeber of females afflicted per 1,000 Males 


Ago 


1 


>-5 

5-10 

M5 

5-20 

>-25 

5-30 

5-35 

5-^0 

[M5 

5-50 

>-55 

5-00 

0 and over 


NujIBETI AFPLICTED PER 100,000 


Number of Females 
AFFLICTED PER 1,000 MaT.E3 


In*-anD 

Deaf Jluto 

Blind 

Lepers 





Slalcs 

Females 

Males 

Romaics 

Males 

Females 

1 

l^Iales 

Females 

Insane 

Deaf 
Jin to 

Blind 

Lepers 

0 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

1 9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

2 

I 

10 

12 

58 

04 

1 

1 

333 

1,308 

1,114 

2,000 

33 

23 

40 

21 

94 

88 

5 

0 

027 

422 

842 

420 

46 

30 

02 

41 

100 

70 

0 

0 

690 

683 

683 

260 

01 

60 

49 

30 

117 

90 

12 

10 

764 

600 

697 

727 

07 

37 

43 

24 

140 

98 

29 

10 

390 

659 

712 

606 

109 

42 

33 

29 

111 

164 

33 

10 

360 

800 

1 1,291 

462 

84 

54 

20 

20 

' 135 

1 

227 

1 

20 

013 

967 

1,012 

478 

47 

60 

1 26 

10 

146 

289 

09 

22 

944 

679 

1,708 

283 

55 

47 

i ^ 

i 10 

249 

398 

76 

31 

808 

733 

1,016 

423 

60 

59 

' 21 

10 

280 

524 

88 

48 

1,042 

400 

1.042 

470 

02 

98 

' 23 

18 

685 

1,053 

86 

31 

1,466 

760 

1,647 

320 

09 

57 

20 

11 

762 

1 300 

80 

08 

026 

333 

1,386 

000 

48 

49 

10 

14 

2,140 

3 009 

84 

37 

1,087 

1,400 

1,779 

476 

54 

39 

34 

22 

249 

305 

36 

10 

671 

021 

1,478 

438 


Total 
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Qeneral Obiervatlonf 

368 Reference to StntUtlci — Impcml Tabfe XIII gwe» tho itatiatjc*! 
informmtion Irv a<lnmiutmti\‘e drruaona of tie nmubeni and dutrilmtion of ctutea, 
tnb« nnd races mhihitinff the State Sabedioiy Tables I and II appended to 
this chapter are prepared from tbii table the first climifies the caste retams into 
tradibonnj oecnpational group# m the manner favoured at the ceniua of 1011 
and the second gives tho vorintiona since 1891 

369 Utility of the Return— The ntflirv of tire record of caates has been 
often doubted For tho 1901 Ceniua, a prevKKii Cenaas Commissioner wlroeated 
the dropping altogether of tho enqulrv mto the caste distnbntioQ of tbe people 
on tbe grotmd that the changes in tho caste distribntHjn in a particnlar locnhty 
(province or itate) or m the tendencies and nttitade of tbe different social strata 
to such questions as mamage educatioo, occupation and tbe like are spread owr 
such long intervals that they do not eaaflv lend tbcmsclve# to atatisticfll analv 
SIS from decade to decade It was argued therefore that a decennial record of 
caste was an uniwceseary and rratly loxuiy llecently a resolution vnii tabled 
m the Imlian LegoUttve \»embly In favour of tbe omwon of tbo question about 
caste m tbe Census Sjhedule on the ground that the caste-returns srere notonous- 
Iv inaceumte and that the cerims in a manner ga\’e statutory recognition to social 
precedence of particulsr groaps and thereby encouraged fenils between casto and 
esute for einmpie bcl-nccn hjivasthas awl \aidynv Tbis last oijectioo dors 
not seem to be bored on a complete understandtrig of tbe sropo of the census en- 
quirj regarding Caste The mstiurtions to ennroerotors repudmg Caste wore 
to enter the cade or tribe of Ilindnt, Musahnans, Jam Bihlis Arms, Hrahmoa 
awl aboriginal tnlsjs an 1 the race of Chrtrtlans, Ilnddhi ta, PursL etc In the 
Mannal for SupervTsori, the instructions were fuller 

In rolanui B the it* 1 triW or rod mad he entered and not •ome proecal terra coeimoa 
lo eevetol e»i-tes, Tims KoC KuM lUnIs or Britumn are general term*. t\T»«i a pernw 
iritmts hrmedi as KoS Kanla lUnla or Ilr*hmin,l>e LooU ha a^Lts] what kind of Koli, Kanht 
lUiua or ILrahroaa Le K when tbe reo] ca.'l Dvn« orb ae KoTr-P istmadja Koti Uvia, KasU 
Kwlra KaoM lewJi, llanU-Lad Brabraan Aodjeh, He^ wU aererlametL Afiln Kadia, 
Omdcai Nestu Taira, OaodbJ etc air » end Ini rat log orm pats <1 and ik t cad aivl aboukl 
tie a\ >el<sL For in t nee U a person retam bimeelf ai Ka>rM, be bnob) !»■ tnkl that It is tbe 
name nt kr* wnapahne, hot b* boolj j whal bi cad h rrbetber Kaebbia, Katba aim. 
kaah lyma, rte and mbatercr it mar be bonil he entered. Lastlr term* Indjrstiag brea 
1 iy *wb a irwla. tael. Paivie*U, Hum ad) He mast pot Le w-ed. Tl rrai east ed tb<-e 
peopte mrat l«* f«md cflU 

In tfcrre m trocti ns, tl ere »s no aUtut rv perpetnatl n of ci f listmcllons. 
It i Iroe that on cthnonspblcal jrnrx-ev mav pve nre to ra t wrrwnghngs and ir>- 
aklt « attempta to reek fhnd wnction f m punoa rtata on the part of ca t a 

• pmng t nse in tl roebJ kuU >lr J-Jitbrn-en ( f the Ik ml av J ihno^raphK 
hurrer p< inteil out in a recent juper hew his latr ti ration turncil hh rfltre into 

• Lin I f la te atl itratu a tnlnirul IJut tl cm □ rrci nl itrelf is cwl peinlmt 
of anr ra te fcrals rrgvrJmg atatos. It is the ore that ii majl of it that matt rm. 
In the IWl Cm u an attempt wa made to fix the soeid precedenre of castea. 
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Jlr Dalai’s Keporf of tint ^cnr contains the most valuable results of an evhaus- 
ti\c unci pimstahing enquiry But the discussion that followed these attempts 
at classification b^ social pictcdence engendered a consideiablc amount of mter- 
castc htttcnio*^s which was not quite assuaged b}’’ 1911 The Census of 1911 there- 
fore wiseh chose a more colourless and innocuous plan of classification by traditional 
occupation ’J'he chapter on caste m the Census Beiiorts of that year however 
cle\oted a considerable portion of their space to ethnography and castc-oiigms 
Much of the matter that liad been discussed before was travcised again On 
this occasion it has been decided to confine our attention to the demographic 
and sociologital ispci t of caste as an element of the poinilation, and in that view 
there can be no doubt that caste is still a vital factor As the Census Commis- 
sioner’s note points out 

“ Mnrnagc whickis ono of thoc-vsentml fnclors goicmiiig the nso niul fall of population 
IS practicalh controllwl b\ caste and the rclutnc fecnnditj of the classes in different social 
slnt i could not ho disiu-ised without reference to the statistics Bhowing the changes m the 
prop<ii1ions of the inarneil and uiiiiinmcKl of diffenuit ages iii difTcrtut castes Stmilarlj 
the interest anil practical utilili of tiu. stnti'-tics of Iitorncj, inrirmilics and occupations is con- 
sidcrabh cnlianccd Iw their nnal\‘-is ncconUng to tlio principal tastes Tlicro arc social and 
cjlucationnl ipicr-tions which arc intiiimtclj connected wnth caste and in tlic solution of which 
the mfoniintion giaen hi the casfc returns wall lie of great inliic ] need onl} instance the 
qii<s<li<ni« coiincrled with the Irentniont of the dopre'^sed classes Occupation is closcU as 
fotintcil with ca-tc, and m di'-cnssing the octnpalioiinl rctunis and indiistnal progress wo want 
the latest stati'-tics of the pnucqial industnnl and labouring castes to coinbino with the occupa- 
tion il ligurcs An estimate of the progress nr decline of the cottage industries cannot bo made 
without the comparitno statistics of the castes clucfl} engaged in them” 

As to the clement ol error, (here is no donht, ahoiit the gicatcr accuraev of 
caste returns compared to let ns sav, figures regarding Ammists, or 1 he returns of age 
The Inillv of the people return ( licit castes correct Ij I’lio vast majority of castes 
arc local, the tendencies of evasion are also well-known and the wa}S how these 
arc ooimtcrcd are familiar to c\eiy Compilation Olhcc Besides, these tendencies 
liiomscKcs arc of great interest ns throwing light on social changes, and no census 
cuquir}' can nlTord to ignore (hem 

370 Scope of the Chapter — The ohjcctioii attaching to an cthnograplii- 
cnl Kiircc} censes to lm\e force when the scojie of the cnqmrj is narrowed down to 
a discussion of the deniogrnphicnl aspect of o^istc As shewn above the statistical 
information regarding caste is combined with other data with literacy (ui Im- 
perial Table IX), witli mfirimlics (ni Imperial Table Xll-A), with marriage and age 
(m Imperial Table XIV) and with oicnpation (m Imjicnal Table XXI) The 
licanngB of caste on these clifici cut problems arc dealt witli in their respective chap- 
ters in the present chapter, our concern will be mainly to test the accuracy 
and value of the caste return on winch these correlations arc based, and to appraise 
them m respect of the \armtions in the figuies of dilleivnt censuses It is of little 
concern ho\. we classify castes for this purpose Tlic classification adopted on 
the basis of tradilionnl occupation in 1911 has been continued on tins occasion 
also llow far such traditional occupation obtains m the caste at present wall 
fonn one of the subjects of enquiry m the next chapter 

A proper appraisement of the accuracy of the return will enable ns to utihre 
the information with a view' to see how' the attitude of the people towards caste 
13 shaping under the pressure of modern economic and intellectual influences 
' wdicther the present day tendencies are making foi fusion or further sopaiation 
and in what w'ay, if at all, caste is lending itself to new ideals such ns that of 
nationality 

371 Accuracy of the Return — As the mam concern of this chapter is 
statistical, it is to the accuracy of the figures that we must first tmn A mass of 
liighly useful information regarcUng the origin, customs and interrelation of Gu- 
jarati castes was collected by IMr Dalai m 1901, which requires bttlc emendation 
even now and to which my owai contribution can be but msigmficaut Mr Govmd- 
bhai prepared an excellent glossary of Castes, Tribes and Sects both as an appen- 
dix to Ins Chapter XI and also as a separate publication This glossary coutoms 
material winch has been culled from a multitude of sources, not the least valu- 
able of which IS Air Govmdbhai’s owm personal Iniowdedgo This work has fnci- 
litoted the w’ork of tins census and has helped it to have a veiw' accurate return 
of castes and tribes in existence in the State 
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37a. Casto Index Its utility — In tlua centus, 11 on tho prevKmi occa 
SKm, «n ftlptabetical Caste Index in the vemacnlar (Aytrt jal h» IvUxlrJn) was 
prepared in two parts, the first part containing true caste-nsmes ol 262 caste* end 
the eecond containing Mmdefinite aodembimon* neme* or Tenant name* of caste* 
chiefly collected from the enumeration boots of previoas censuses which 
were to be avoided as affording no cine to the actual caste or group of pereons 
eo called. Included tinder this second list were such diffuse descrrotmi names as 
Kflhatnya and Yaisbya two of the four archniO divunona of Hindn oociety Tbeae 
general terms have more or leas loat their ancient ngnificmnce and tho vanoua 
social group* that are known or have asprru turns, to belong to those have now them 
aelves settled down Into mutually eicWive endogamous ^mpa or independent 
caste*. Of such descriptive names. Brahman, Kanbi, and Varna have been alone 
retained m tho Caste Table although the sub-grmnis comprised under each of theso 
heads are motoally exclnsrve and apparently different eastern. Sccoodly tho list 
also contomi such occupational entries as Chudgax (ivtrrv or wooden bangle makersl 
Kandoi (sweetmeat sellers) PCitpitu (seOeii) of fuel) Achln (Brahman cooks) 
Kmdm (buildersl etc. The third group of mistake* relate* to vague tomtonal 
names like Parueshi or modem descnptiona like Ben^ili, iladron, Dnkshini, etc 
lastlf there are profeaaional name* or namea auggestrvo of atotus or aril eondi 
tion or sect name*. Example* of the*e entnee are TTiakor Garasa, Sevak Guhun 
bonyosi, Sadhu Brahmachan (cehliato) raramhansa (oecotio of superior rank) 
Ramdepir (•cctanc* of that name) jJIcahn (generic name forlCnda Vanm) etc. 

The circulation of theee hit* was of very me*! use to the supervising olhcers 
m securing a close and mtelligcnt semUny of tho information entered b^ the enn 
merator* m edamn 8 of the Schedule But rt must be remembered that there 
is a danger m stereotyping the lists, os the flux of tnne mnv make them out of date. 
The history of caste shows that incite of its seeming rigidity it is capable of ex 
pannon m a mnltitnde of ways, Race occupation leodcnoe language religion, 
■tatus, manner of living or dit, attitude toward* a particular social practice hVe 
the remamago of widows — all have entered into the caste-complex some time or 
another in ita long history In the above enumeration of types of spurious ” 
entne* we have seen how occupation statua, civil tODilition sect, etc are the different 
source* of these name*. Thera u no knowing whether in the future what are 

r rloui to-dav will become true caste dcffignations. AD that one can postulate is 
t the present true caste-name* are old ethnic fanotional, religiott* or other tbs 
Unctions which have now acquired hiitono fixity and settled down into rigid casto 
diflerentiatiQni. 

373. Unintentional errors — The Irolk of tho entne* m Ijrrt 11 obove 
referredto represent uiuntentional error*. The average lower class Indian ha* 
little knowledge of the proper name of his enste or sect. The first answer that will 
come to him when askTO about hb caste will be to name his occupation If press 
eil further he will simply give out hi* clfls* or sept name or even bis own atak 
(surname) DomIcs the tVTies of errors mentioned in the bat this censui also 
diwlovd a few curious entries — some of which may bo mentioneil " \a Ivmsia 
(from Kadi taluka) was found to be a enmame u^ed amongst RarsliAS. Targnla 
ilarotlu” (report^ from Chanasroa, V e*t Kadi) eeema to Ito a mirtakTn entry 
for a iection of KoGs who comUno a wtv much waterctl typo of Sokti worship 
with Mnsalman beliefs and have taken to the profession of dancing That b why 
they are raffed Targalas. ^ KbaUs " reported from 3Iehiana town was found 
on enquny to be Identical with Hindu Kharwns nnmlters of whom are fount! 
bi Baroda City “ ilandCa llawal (reported from Patan) appear* to 1« a local 
cU*s name ol the Aodich Pahasra Brahmans, Utam (from >y*ra) u the name 
of a recUm of Kansara (coppersmith ) dcalmg fa base metali tbe\ are the 
same as Otaras of the IBH talile In Kstb J mat some Bhlls have leambet! 
tlemselves 3Ienas, These are the ilina* of Ilajputana. Talsja is a ml take 
f r TaUna, a sob^ te of PuUas. KntrW such as Jlndhal ' and “ Bhura " 
mere foon 1 on local enquin to Wong to ILijputa. 

374, Intentlonnl errora — The other rU*s of error* Is the rnmlt f leb 
beta! niisrepresentaturn. These errors affect the return more senoo Ir than 
tl other tV|*e They art>s» usnallv wh n certain a pmng ca tes raff themsehr* 

1 y new names or when intltvalaai metnliers of these pa off as Wongiog to witne 
cast hi her than their own. (fcnerallrtb ea tes to which these tspinnp gnKips 
have iwmght to atfflul themselrrs are ILajputs and \ania terlam of thr-se ten 
d r le^ are loe t prtr»rr m eilaratlnn thl ] ml bi been alreatlr dealt with 
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in Clnptor YJII (para 288) Otlici reasons are cliangc iiYsocial practices or oc- 
cupitions llint hatl previously been iraditionall^ associalcd witli the caste in ques- 
tion In tlie ])aragraph nl)o\c quoted, the case of the i\Iodh Chanipaueri Ghanchis 
was mentioned As it has been decided not to record septs of sub-castes, it w^as not 
found ])o«^siblc to icccde to the request of the rcpreseulativcs of this coininiiiuty 
to treat them scpniately They were careful however not to show^ any desire to 
be mingled with the ^lodh Yanias, but tlic fact that they wished to be tabled as 
* Modh (Miamjiancn Yanias” was an eloquent testimony to the secret wish of 
their hearts It is true as i\Ir GoMiidbliai s glossaiy points out, that these Modh 
Champanens were ongmnlly i\lodh Yimas but since then they owed their fall 
to the taint of oil'*' The Kliambhais — a section of Kaclihias (the caste of market 
gardeners, ongunlU Kanin or c^en of Koli descent) — petitioned in this census to 
be reikoncd separate from Kachhias and treated as a Yania laste riicir argu- 
ments wore singularlv uiuouMiuing as to the latter part of the claim Among 
the Kai hinas tlie\ do not even rank the highest Like all the otlier divisions within 
the caste, tho} neither dine together nor intermarry Their claim to rofi vi/airfhar 
(ronmicn‘^aiit\ ) with Yanins is stoutl} denied by tlic latter Their numbers ai^o 
verv few m the State, taking all these things into consideration, it was finally 
decided not to accede to their request 

375 The case of Banas and Khants— The Baiias of Padra w^rc par- 
ticularh ob'itrcperous about ilicir claims Tlicj pursued me wherever I went with 
a ponderous dossier of dodimcnls and gcncalngual trees They founded their 
claim on their Rajput (Padlnar) surnames and their liaving given daughters in 
marriage to Rajputs There is no doubt that a great many Barms have Rajput 
patron) mics Rajputs on (he other hand arc notorious for the iiidiscrinunatc 
manner m wliuii tlic) sock their wncs from the lower strata The prestige of 
their ciste attnicts a nnmlicr of spurious enfiies \s it lias been pointed in Chap- 
ter ]V (para 152), thcic are \ar)ing opinions about Kohs some regard them as 
lianllv ciifiorcnf from the Rajputs others would scare el) distinguish tliem from 
tlic abonginals Po^^sibR both points of mcw arc parth ri^lit The nature and 
ilic extent of the Rajput strain deiermme tlic dificrcnces Kolis m Y cstora Gujarat 
(Yakal, Rash, Clmrotar and Kalinnm) arc more l^ajpnt than tliosc of Eastern 
Cbijarat {(fiionshi and Trans Saharmnti) wlio are Imrdly distinguishable from 
Blnls The Ivlmnts and Bams arc of Ingh repute socially — csjiecially the Patclm 
(Talabda) section among them,— and lhc^ hn\e given brides to Rajputs, or failing 
Rajpiitr husliands, loMolcsalams ori onvertod Rajputs Tlicy will have no truck with 
the lowei (lass Kohs — I’atanwadms or Kotwalms Tlic Khnui Kolis m Nortli 
Gujarat luivc at some jilaccs rc( orded themselves as “ Tlmkiir Solanla” In Cen- 
tral Gujarat tlie term Dharala is generally used for all Kohs lugli and low, but 
po^sibl) there is a sm lal gradation lieiwcen tlic Barm proper or Khant Barm and the 
Talabda Banas Talabda (Sanskrit, SfJialodbhaiay raised from the soil) is the 
tenn given to tho Hmduiscd Sudras amongst the aboriginal tubes who submitted 
to the Gujar invaders and accepted Ilmdiiism Our present state of laiowdcdgc 
regarding the vaiioiis Koli clans is obscure, and w^c must wait until a complete 
ethnograplucal survc) is undertaken In tlic meanwhile it seems reasonable 
to suggest that the IvJmnts and Banas sliould be separated from the general licad 
of Kolis at least, even if tlicy are not included under Rajputs It is among these 
sections tlmt Hmdnisation of the pronounced type is most eaudent , tlie highest 
families m the social sense among tlicm 2 )roluhit widow-remaniage and then fea- 
tui'cs generally proclaun a very evident Rajput adniLxtiirc 

The Banas arc not the only people to claim knnsliip wnth the Rajputs The 
attitude of tlic Knlals Ins also to be noticed A mcmorml from tlic Sliaundika 
Kslmtnya Sablia forwarded through a Calcutta vakil claimed that the Kalals w^cre 
Rajputs or Kshalriyas Tliey are supposed to belong to the Agmkala Hailiaya 
Vansiya Sept of Kshatnyas Finally tlie Dlieds (m Vyara) liave begun to call 
themselves “ Mayavansi ” Rajputs Local cnquuics Imve failed to elicit any fur- 
ther particulars about tlic origin of tho name “ Mayavansi ” Some of the Dhed 
patronymics are certainly Rajput — Yaghela, Dabhi, Parmar, Solaiiki, etc 

37^^ "The case of Brahmabhats — Tlie Biahmabhats also appbed to 
be mcluded as a sub caste of Bralimans Amongst tlic Bhats, the Brahmablmt 
IS marked oil from tlic rest of tlie community by Ins more correct Bralimamcal 
observances, vcgctariamsm and stricter prohibition of wndow^-remamage In 

♦ In their ongmal application they disclaimed all connection with oil But imdor mv 
croas-oxanimation tlieir representative admitted that they did once deal m oil, thoinli not m 
the manufacture of it > o 



Gnjani and KathmwEd theBrotmutLliati wearUieftiCTed tluaed, onddo not dme 
with tlie other diviuoDS or with "N anm* or Kanhit. Their eUun toa teporato treat 
ment deaervea theroforo more •enon* ccmnderatioou The aUe^tion m to theirdeaccnt 
faiom a KihatriTB tatberaod a Bmhman widow a ofcoimc denied hj* them and mar 
bo held to be nnproven rp{;irding the Drahmabhata, it may bo fltated without 
much doobt that they are a Br ahma n comraunit) * In the bombay Cennoj Re- 
port of 1911 it IS ftated that they are alraoat certanilv degraded Brahmans, 
^cir degraded itatn* n easily ei^ined. Their doae relation with Rajputs 
mvanaWy led to a departure from Bmhmanicnl standards and they dedmed m 
consequence m the ^es of other Brahmans,” But their whole tradition an 1 caate 
history are wrapped in romance. The weight of evidcnco showi that Oamiat 
Brabmabhats were ongmally Brahmans from Allababad and llarwnr Their 
devotion to poetry is seen m the worthy plaoe their poets have taken in the bter 
ary history of Onjirat. The abandonment of pnestly fonctionB fa not a reason to 
ei^ode them from Brahmans. On the whole they have as good a reason to he 
called Brahmans as Anavalai, who have no pnests or mendicants amongst thorn 
Bnl as the question regarding their place m the scheme of Hindn mstes does not 
seem yet to ^ve been nnallv decided^ and the census is no forum for such a den- 
siom the Brnhnmhhats are placed provisionaUr outside the Brahman fold, bnt 
ns an nihed communrtv 

In the apphcatiOQ of the JlodhChsmpaneas and the Khsmhhirs tho tendencies 
to set up claims ore typified. As the Ii^ia Census Report of 1011 pointed out 

The dstm to ectt luune sad ristai b ihDoH iavaiishlj ammipanJed hr copnsw fjwrta 
tMD> (nm ths EbsftTM and by coaunentaijea faQ of lancUd atalemenU and LiIm aaaiq^e% 
haded np by TmoQs ayflopHna, aoch aa — 

The '\artyaa are trade™ a are tradra tlmforo we are 'iaiiyai. 

Fot the deuied dednctkai tbe majerr pi o ml aa tluaaU be all tTwlera are \ abraa. but Un^ 
ol fomao n not tbe eaeo. There are many tradmg caato# that are admlttedlj not of VoKya 
rank. 

Theae to higher atatni are feaeraHy bolaterod up hr a rfanMka dedoxatlon, nr 

obtained from eeitam pandita, wtixe go^ officee have brrsi anenmd, in eotne ench term* aa tbe 
foOowlBg — The hare the aame eodal ob^erraoees aa the ^auraa, their oe- 

cnpatioo la that ol the "V ai^wa they eay their real name ia. w hleh n ineotimed by 

Maan aa a ^ abra eaate Therefofc they may be regarded aa t afayaa. \o attempt i made 
to mreetijate the artnal fectn, or the port hhtoty and ae'onatKmi of the cneommity'’ 

377 Pnrvenu accrctloni to Castes — In regard to theso tendencies, it 
cannot ho too often emphasised that the aim of a census record fa to f»t nt the real 
strength of a partirulsr socbl group If s particnlor sub-caste wisnes to recede 
from its parent group or if it choose* to call ifsolf by a separate name its sejvimte 
rrconl under that dewgnation is permissiljle provided its strength is suflleiently 
largo to warrant such a treatment and pro%'ided afao such a name causes no nsk 
of confusion Claims to he treated under the aneieot foar fold doasirication should 
always be disTegarde<I os they rawo owkwanl questions of precedence with which 
the census luu absolutely no concern. Perhaps after this census, when the ex 
duuvely demographic aim of the Caste-record fa reoltwd, there will bo m future 
few occasions for Laste-petltirras 

The diffimlty m regard to mtentiona] errors js not so much with eoocerted 
attempts on the part of a whole caste or sept like tbe above to nae higher m the 
ioeul scale ilobt of these claims are well known and tbe instructions t > the enu 
meratora are precise enough to counter bU these attempts wherov’er ther are fouml 
to Iw unjurllfietl But what is more difficult fa to trace the inddious accretions 
to castes of jwmwu indinduals. V large communitv like the Lrwa Kanhi or tbe 
Rajput U peculiarlv open to n ks of mrasion of these kinds. Caste cimtrol is 
looser there than in a smaller and more ronipact eommunitr Reftnetrons ns 
to marriage alvi cannot alwava he enfnrrctl arwl there are perpetual arcrefinns to 
tbew* cartes from vanoos s o u rces which are offcctmg the pmitr of lU com|)o«i 
tmn. It fa m Teference fo (bis n ntmnol bahilitv to arerrtkms of thn Idnd that the 
proverb sal ( aruJio y*?oro onAi ase Knnhi mfil tuAaro noil a (liraua is never 
tainted nor I a Kanl i ever an outea t Like the ilaratla *^hifwles arwl the Ikm 
pall '%flgtnlrwsha.s tbe Kanl 1 hare tbrir I a tanfa thel>sue ftberAainn/i (nuld 
servant ) of Kanid bouseh Us are called ohajjayarast ( r Iclt, handcil families) 
otsl are now beginning to call themselves Itajputa. The ( ubm Knl s of Navsan 
are simlUrlr the i soe f Irregular unions Ipetaren the njnltni (higher) cLi ses oml 
Kelts awl iKihlas The of nnxe»l rnarrupes or unions Itetmem Pam ami 

Mr Rath rambjrniej nd ( «/ /IspJ^y (^<4. I p*r* I'**') *el,-wTwfatre« lliAl 

lie Itrtl .at oat fa a b Unrt milt trior ff I dj‘*crTil frr>m Ksw j PrdiiTuai, 
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Namo of Group 

Percentage 
of total 

Brahman 

population 

6 4 

Vania (Hindu and 

3 8 

Jam) 


Rajput 

3 7 

Kanbi i 

20 4 

KoU 1 

18 2 

Forest Tribes 

12 2 

Untouchables 

8 3 

Husahnons with for 


oign atrom 

2 7 

Local converts 

4 3 

Others i 

» 

21 0 


Siie of Hindu and Jam Castes 


abongmal tribes (Dublas), the KHiavas and Gola Castes of Katbiawad and tbe 
Anglo-Indian are other instances of classes of people from whom individuals are 
continually attempting to affibate themselves mto the next higher group These 
instances disturb the true extent of the vanations but they are not so numerous 
as to afiect the general accuracy of the whole Throughout the compilation stage, 
searchmg local enquiries were mstitutedand doubtful cases were corrected Few 
major errors of the mtentional or unmtentional variety have been left uncorrect- 
ed and the figures for castes may be accepted as a fairly vahd record of their 
numerical strength Later on m connection with the discussion on vanation^ the 
factor of debberate falsification will be referred to wherever necessary 

Distribution and Variation since 1872 

378 Strength of the main Castes — Brahmans of all kmds number 
113,826 mcludmg 73 Aryas in this census Kanbis 
of all kmds (mcludmg Deccani and Kokam Kunbis) 
number 434,479 of whom 979 are Jams and 133 Ary- 
as Kobs of aU kmds number 387,641 (mcludmg 10 
Aryas) Vamas of aU kmds (Hindu, Jam and Arya) 
number 78,467 ( 39,940 Jams and 27 Aryas) The 
Eajputs number 79,308 (mcludmg 124 Aryas and 
6 Jams) The forest tnbes (Hmdu and Animist sec- 
tions together) number 268,447 The untouchable or 
depressed classes number 176,924 (mcludmg 103 
Aryas) The Musalmans ivith foreign stram number 
56,993 Local converts number 90,892 The pro- 
portional strength of their groups is mdicated m the 
margmal statement. 

379 Strength of Hindu and Jain Castes— Takmg the Hindu and Jam 
castes individually (without reference to 
main class names) and excludmg forest tribes 
we may divide them according to strength 
into the margmally noted statement In the 
first group \^1 be Lewa Kanbis (mcludmg 
Patidars) numbermg 194,145 persons, Kad- 
wa Kanbis (188,627) and Thakarda Kolis 
(136,068) In the second group are Dheds 
(99,646), Rajputs (79,178), Banas (72,970) 
and Talabda Kobs (72,700) In the third 
group occur only one Brahman caste— Audich (40,473), and one Varna — Shrmiah Jam 
(24,404) Besides these there are Anjana Kanbis (32,760), Patanwadias (22,074) 
and Mak- 

wana Kobs 
(21,604), 

Raba ns 
(49,874), 
low type 
labourmg 
groups like 
V a g h r 1 
(30,659) 
and Rawa- 
ha (23,917) 
and imcle- 
an castes 
like Bhan- 
gis(27,648) 
and Cha- 
m a r s 
(35,147) 

Thus these 
20 castes 
absorb 
1,244,711 
persons or 
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I 100,000 and over 

3 
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U 60,000 100 000 

4 

324,304 
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i 13 
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IV Below 20,000 

216 
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OiMiRKM SHOWifcjG the RELA.TIVC STRENGTH OF HINDU wfAlH CASTES 
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about 74 per cent of tbe total Hmdu and Jam population (less forest tnbes) A 
diagram is given above 8bo^^g tbe relative strengtli of Hmdu and Jam castes 
that have a strength of at least 10,000 persons »-t‘sies 
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3 Sa strength of Forest Tribes— Among the forest tribe*, the Uigwt 

groups are the 

T«» U-fcTO tJ n*aTH or »JW«inrni 

Hmdos and 
61 599 Animi 8 tB) 
Bhil* ( 23 ,«» 
Jlmdos awl 
20 OOSAmmisti) 
sod Chodhru 
( 1,316 Hindus 
and 31 , 6 ‘>C 
Antmurt s) The 
other tribe* in 
order of strength 
are Ihibla* (mos* 


VI*, > am was, 
Najatdai, eto. 
Hhanho u a ge 

neral group name for all Bhlls, but 7 610 person* (mostly 
Hindus) have returned this name as their tnbel designation 
Probably Hinduiaation has the effect of olditerating tribal 
distinction*. The eighteen repamto tribe* known a* forwt 
and hill tnbe* are shewn m tbo margin 

Jlr Dalai treeted the Talavins as a cnminal tribe, apparently 
part of the Koli race Tbo Tala via* are hcraevor now rightly 
rcganlcd as a wpt of Dublaa, They consider thcm*elvc» a 
socially aopenor and mdependent *ab-ca»te. Of the 20 *nb- 
(biTBions of Dubla* these and tbo \ oaawo* have diflerentinted 
out os dwtmet The Talavias are mostly Hindu* they take 
girl* from the 8 ara\'ia acction of the Dublas but do not givo 
their daughters in return Further they onlr dine with 
the ilandnas, ith the other Dublas tbo Tala^da^ have 
nothing to do The TadvM were treated m 1001 as UDclav<i- 
fiable umt of tbo forest tribe*. But the ToiUi*, as tbo 
name impbc*, aro a sub-caste formed by fi**ion (lad) tjcactly how 
the fission arw the dotaiU are not *o far avsQable 3 Ir Enthoven, tbo latest 
aatbnrit\ regnnU tbo Tsdvis as the descendsnt* of BhQ women and Musalmsn 
men and ss traeing their origin to about the time of Aurangiebc Tboy are half 
Mamlnians but In Baroda State thc\ were oil returned as llradus. Tbcy havo a 
deep leganl for certain Hindu deities, Tbey make good soldiers and conitablcs 
Imt are poor cultivators, g norally living I y wootl atwl gni s cutting To tbo fault 
of Lumwa, tbev wld the \ace* of a quarrelsome and vindicth-o temper aiwl o great 
fondneyi for linuor The Jlavchi* are another differentutctl sept of tbo great 
Bbdtnbe the llmduiwd section of whom — knuwna«Bavchas — followed tbo ilara 
tbos Into Oujarat sikI served as tbeir grooms, Lingui tieoHy it has been shewn 
that Bavrlii and Mavehi are rkevh alltnl lUcully I have no doabt that Ihero 
is a connection although the Bavrtas do tuaUr some preposterou* elsim to being 
\ anils I (1 tde haithoven TnUs and Castes ef Ii<mtljay p W) The Caste glossary 
of Mr (rtmndl h*l howeier defirut ly assigns the Ba%chas to the 3 la\Tha reetion 
sml I haw retalneil the Barrbas djxI r the forest tribes, until the pidnt of tbeir 
ontnn and ea te affinities is fiiwJIv demded hinallv it ha* to Ik? mentioned that 
tribe* Ukc l>ul>la*, Dhodussmi Bhilssdmtt people freelv (sometime* onlr at tbo cost 
of a feast) fmm other tares and even from higher Hmda castes as well Kanbls 
are Lreown sometimes to afiUute themselves into the Dul U clan an I the Dhndus 
base such sult-dmsjorul tume* as Brahmanbi, \anus, Kanl Us De Bhat* 
I*ral bus *n<l even I arsi. Dal b have among tbeir ^pL< lUthwlia anti Nobrus. 
\itHmgn th Dhii rbns weur the name* of Ahir More 1 awar ( affewod bhmile 
etc 
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jSi Strctiglh of JMujnlman Cn»te*— Ptiwtlr spealtng thet ought not 
to 1 ^ anv ra t dh>tii tn ns am nu^^t Mosalmans, Th brooil Irstin tHm *i mug t 
( ujarat Mu»alman i rlhnh L Tire it nt f tie* f treign train d t rniin * lb 
bee of demarratintn, Tti pnmaTy din ion thrua h long rearleace in Oujarat 
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has now hardened almost mto the ngidity of a caste difierentiation so far as the 
jm commhu is concerned The foreign-stram Musalmans are those that rank 

the highest in 
social rank 
Already in 
para 317 (m 
the Chapter on 
Language) this 
ethnic divide 
amongst Mu- 
salmans has 1,11 i- -ir 1 1 

been discussed m so far as it affected the distnbution or Musaiman speak- 
ers between Gujarati and Western Hmdi In the Dalai Eeport of 1901 the 
Musalmans were divided mto 8 groups and 98 tribal or occupational names The 
foUowmg table has been prepared on that basis with smtable modifications — 


0»AOfV<M SHOWING THt RELATIVE STRENGTH OF MUSALMAH CASTES 

2001^0 

MEMON 
PAT HAN 
SHAIKH 

VOHORA 



Name of Group 


Includes 


II 


Foreign Elements 
A Arabs 
B Afghans 
(X Mughals 
t) Balocb 
E Siddi 
r Smdhj 
Indigenoui 
A Neo Musaiman'? 


jSaiyad, frue ShailJi and Arab (Ivuraislu) 
Pathan, Khobar and Afghan 
I Mughal 

iBaloch (Luhani Jladyam) and Makrani 
Siddi (Habshi) 

Sindhi, Multani 

jKhoja Memon, Vohora (peasant), Tohora 
(trading) Jlolcsalam, Kasbati, Momna, 
Sipahi, Ehadhi and Mirasi 

B Converts who have stiUjChhipa, Darji, Bhat, Bhoi, Khatn, Dhobi, 
Alachhi, Sntar, Eathod, Parmar Makwana^ 
Behlun, Gandhrap Gola, Ghanchi Kolal, 
Kumbhar, Luhar, ilab, Hajam, Bhadbhnn 
ja Salat, Saranrva, Bandhara, Mochi, Ga 
ham, Hijda and Bhand 
Bhadela Bhathiaro Bhisti, Dndhwaln, Khat 
ki, Naghon Nat Pindliara Pinjnra, Po 
ladi, Eangrej Panjnigam, Tai and Kasai 

tSIalcks 
Bhang! 

Ffthr 


retamed Hindu caste or 
occupational names 


C Converts who have! 
adopted new occujwi 
tional namc^ 

D Converts who are me 
nials or labourers 
E, Unclean 

III RcUgtons Mendicants 
Unspecified 

Total Musalnjan 


Nimibcr of 
Caste names 
mcluded 


12 

3 

3 

1 


1 

2 

o4 


10 


14 

1 

1 

1 


67 


Strength 


obf 99 S 
36 OJG 
14,165 
1 029 
1,568 
265 
3 940 
9Q,S92 


61 648 


9,943 


11,471 

7 839 
1 

4 S4b 
597 

162 238 


382 strength of the foreign element among Musalmans — The 

foreign elements constitute only 35 per cent of the Musalmau total This proportion 
has been calculated on the basis of the census figures for all Shaikhs But among 
Shaikhs, the same tendency that gives nse to spurious accietions to the ranks of 
Rajputs and Vamas us also apparent As pointed out already m the Language 
Chapter (para 317), a great many aspirmg converts when they nse m worldly cir- 
cumstances nush to be knoivn as either Pathans or Shaikhs The tendency of 
Pmjaras to pass off as Dhunak or Pmj Pathans has already been mentioned 
The Shaikh coinmumt}’^ receives accretions from miscellaneous sources As the 
Persian proverb says “ First I was a Quasab (correspondmg to our Kasbati), next 

year, I became a Shaikh this year, if the puces nse, I shall he a Saiyad ” The 
last part of this proverb is perhaps a hbel The Saiyad is a jealously guarded and 
highly lespected commumty with undoubted punty of hneage “ Shaikh,” it 
is suggested by some people, is not a tnbe but is a term of respect applied to i e- 
nerable old men speciall} of bigh htcrary attainment and religious sanctify From 
tbis point of view, Mr Dalai actually suggested that Slinikh should be used to 
denote all Musabnans otherwise unclassifiable But in the list prepared by Khun 
Bahadur Sadik All, Vazii of Kliairpur, and appended to the Bomba} Census Re- 
port of 1911, Shaikh IS traced to Ausan, an Arabic sept name But this traditional 
ongm has been o\erlaul by accretions* through com ersion and promotion from the 
lower orders although the foreign strain is still ver}* evident In para 317, above 
referred to, I estimated from the pomt of new of language 70 jiercent of Shaiklis to 
be of foreign and Musalmau descent and therefore not expected to speak Gujarati 
If wc add to this percentage the extent of those true Shaikhs who through lone 

* One contnbntorv cause of these accretions i« the desire of >10531111011 Scctoncs of the 
PiranapantU — known as Shaikdes and ilomnas — to pass off as ShaiUis 
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domifile in Onjirmt hire uloj^ed rti language, the proportion of true ShaMa 
may be raided to "3 percent. The Shaikbincnr number (true and spunona together) 
UtJWJL, The Pathana, another large foreign iectKin number 13,300, Three are 
aUo 8,910 Saivods arid 3J112 Siudbia. 


383 Strength of Indigenous Muaalman elements— Amon^ 
the indigenous element?, the trading *1 ohora? (21 004) and Jlemoni (13,871) are the 
largest eeetiona. The Toboras have alao a peaitant section who form practicaUr 
on endogamous ptmp of the Hindu type There ere 9 43S iloleaalaraa and 09* 
Momnaa, The Khojaa number 3 009 Amongst tbe convert? who retam then" 
original Hinda name the largert group are the Ghanchia (4 070) In tbe occupa 
tronal groopa, the moat important are the Pmjara? (4 473) Tau (3 109) and Bhade- 
las (1,03^ The Pmjataa and Tois ore engaged m the cotton mdustry ai cotton 
cleaners and weavers. Of tbeao two the latter caste has a foreign element m ita 
compcwrtion. 


384, Caste distribution of Hindu Aryai — Commg to tbe Arw, it is 
significant that qujte 13 per cent of them nave not 
Hgnifled anv name of c^o m the cennia. Of the 
others the majonty are Kanbts and Rajputa. There 
baa been some aotire propaganda amongst tbe nntouch 
able classes, as a result of which 81 Hheda and 23 JIa 
ham have returned themselves Aiyna m the cenins- 
In 19 U there were 103 Brahmans, 384 Kanbu and 
33 Rajputa among the tiyaa. 
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385 Local Distribution of the main Castes Hindu and Jain— 
The Brahman? number 113,820 including 73 Aryaa. Of these over 34 per cent 
1 are In Central Gujarat 40 per cent m horth Gujarat 
and the reat In the other two divunona. Tbe largest 
Brebman caste a the Audkh, 21oi« than half of the 
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Audichas are met with In horth Gujarat parbcularly 
in Bidhpur Tljapur Chanaama and Harij taluLaa, 
The AnaTalas (10 710) are mostly in South Onjarat 
The hagam (7 (HW) are Isrgelr in 'North Onjarat 
(moat^ m A'liniDU' Kalol and Patau taloka?) A 
good iew of the Aagar Brahmans (over 22 per cent ) 
are found m Central Gujarat eqnall} dhnded between the City and Baroda PmnL 
Tbe Dcihastha Brahmans ore mostly In the City llodh Brahmans (8,030) are large- 
ly confined to tbe Northern and Central Divmons, eicept about a 6ftb found in 
South Gujarat (mostly in Navian and Oanden talukas) 
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and Jiln) number 8 407 Tbe Jam \amas are 
slightlr mote b number than Hinda ^ anks. The 
Wniai arc largely found b Kadi Front 
while tbe Hmdn section Is more evident in Cm 
tral Gujarat, The mam ^ama Caste Is tbe 
Shrrmab (21 404 Jams and 4 (LSI Hindus), 
Of the Jain bhrimalis, over C3 per cent are in 
North Gujarat 


a Ivanbb (Hindu? onlr) over 68 percent, are found 
In Central i ojai ‘ 






Of the total strength 0 / Lew 

b Central ( ajsrat (nioetly m the Cha 
rotor tract) ov r ‘’I percent b Katbin 
wad ai\l 10 per cent b North Cujarat, 
The Kadaras and \njarus are moeUy 
confined to North Gnj rat Of the other 
hanb^ the Karadb Kanbs are all b 
Kathiawad (tn Kr bnar UbLi) TV 
Kara<Us are agncultuniU f lusjpul 
de^nt a ho are a< caHed from haling 

r a! Car” nr tax*^ to got re met U 

1 arnl Balia are ?eet-futnes t irne.1 
into cartau I da Kanbi are foTI vers of I da Bharat ^Utu Kanbn are Ilimlii 
foUowers of the Pbana pia/L Tl C la KanMi tnrmher *,3*.#, lait U. sect only 
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mnnl'ci'! 1 12 Apinrpntl\ the innjontv lm\c rovertocl to oitliodov ^nislmavism 
,n to Kanrpnnlli \\lnU' tlio old niuno is still continued mtli its distinctive pecu- 
li intics IMns and Mnti is arc inosth found in South Onjarat Marntlia Ivanbis, 
the 1 h'=c of the !Mantln race, arc roprc'cntcd in this State hv 2,43] persons mostly 
in Barodn Cit\ 

The Rijputs (7*1,178 Hindus) aic almost entirely confined to Centnil and 
North (tiijarat, in whnh dnisions their 
strenpth i'' ahont eqiinlK divided Of 
the Kohs (387 oil) 152,031 or 30 per 
icut ntv III (’entral Oupirat and 1*)31H)4 
orjOptrcenl in North Gujarat 'I'ho 
di^tnliiition of the innm i istcs nmonpst 
the Kolis 1 ^ ‘'hewn in the luargiii hike 
the Kanhis the instos are strongh 
loenli-vd Thnkardas arc almost en- 
tiroh m North Gujarat Birias are 
Mimlarh rout out rated in Gent nil Gujarat 
llie hulk (about 08 per tent ) of Talabdas 
ate aho in this division though 22 per 
cent are in South Gujarat (mostlv in 
Navsiri taluka) and a fair «prnikling also in kalhinvvad and Norlli Gujarat 

Among the tither Jliiidii tastc'^, tin Marnthn Kshatrnas (13,323 Hindus) 
ire mostlv in tin Citv 1,558 'Maratha'' are found in Bnroda Pratit, 091 in Soutli 
Gujnnit 857 m Kalhinvvad and 103 in North Gujanit Tht Brahmuhhats 
(7,001) arc almost all in korth Gujarat, with the exccptioii of a fourth found m 
Barodn Pranf and the Citv Of the artisan groups, the distrihution of the mam 
castes IS shewn in the margmal statement The Katlnaw ad Prants of the State 
contain more Some, Kunihhars 
Darjis and Sutars per head of 
population than the other parts 
of the State In South Gujarat, 
the Soiiis e\( eed the Luhnrs m 
strength In the other parts of 
the Slate, the latter are larger 
in number 'flic Gliamlns are 
pr.aiticullv lonhiied to the three 
divisions of mainland Gujarit 
In thcGit^ alone their strength (1,403) is 12 porient of the total Tlie artisan 
groujis are mostlv town dw oiler'' 
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Of tlio liihouririg groups and unclean ca«?tes, tlic mnui castes are 

(listnbutorl act onlmg to tlicnmr- 
gni Tl)o Oljcds arc fnirl) djstn- ‘ 

huted arcordmgto the jirojioi- 1 | 

tionoftlie population of cadi i 

dmsion to the total TheBlinn- . ! 

gis are fewer jiroportionatclj m Hn\nim nrv. lonsj no 344 Inon, 

South Gujarat 'I'lie Inilk of the lo'T J’lli '*'’'’’2 at , 8741 

Garodas(priestsof the Antynjns) iiimnpi lowo '’omi 'i,ou '“ 7 ;'? 

arc in Baroda and Ivadi Prants * i'"'"'"' 10 ion 2'j,’4'i i.son ’1134 3.7’i47i 

The CliQinars arc also mostl} to * 

be mol 111111 in tlicfic two areas TJic Vaghns are similarly pnidically divided 
between lliese two divisions, their numbers m the other two being msigmfieniit 
Ihe bulk of the Bav alias aic m the Kadi Pmnt ° 


386 Local Distribution of Forest Tnbes—Thesc tribes arc dmdod 
intoJlindu aiKl Animist sections but ns 1 lie census figures regarding tlicsc sections 
are imrebnblc (tude Chaptci JA , jiara 145) they arc best treated together The 
Bluls ( 43 ,Cfi 7 ), w Kh the exception of a little over a thousand are m Central and 
bouth bujarat, tlio iimjouiy being m ihe former division Tlie Talavias and 
Tadvis arc seceding sub-castes formed fiom tlic Dubla tribe The Tndvis ( 14 , 150 ) 
are all found m Central Gujarat (mostly m the Cliorashi area), the Talavias 20 627 
are found m Baroda and N avsari Pfants-iather more in tlie fonner than m the latter 
Tjc Gamits are almost all m South Gjljamt^ so also are, almost nil the Chodhias, 
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Tasavu Dhodiat and Dablai. Most of the lo-called Dbantoi are m Central 
Oajant. Tbe maion^ of tlie NayabisJ are m tbe Southern Dinaton and the 
reft in the Centrsl Tba local dixtnbntioti of tbe other tdbea does not call for 
much TtmarL 


387 Local Distribution of Musalmans— Tb* largest proportion of 
tbeSbaiLbi PatbauandSaivmda 
u In the Central PinnoCL Tba 
nru&«iica oi CuU( foreign eletocnti am ongft Moial 

. 1 I . mana are therefore moatlv m bti- 

s«»»#rc«rt denco m that area. The Vohoia 

^ I totolmthemorgmal table com 

III ) pnaea tbe peoaant and trading 

."ST iS' -tion. tc^t^r ^pea^nt 

yhmem UMi 7JO, XT ace, 13^ \ ohoTm* (6^1) are ahnoat entire- 

I aS ^ *ofl ly ^ hnv«»ri Pmat (Komrej and 

aT» jjce an. ijml ajis ^ elachha tahikafl) abile the other 
' A ohoraa (^l 064) ore lajgelj m 

Baroda and Kadi Pranlt In 
Novsan PnuU tbe tmcling \ohoma are almoet aa nnmerona as tbe peasant 
section. The Jlemona {ilwnnin tme believer) are dinded into two acctiona — tba 
Onjarat Memons moatly belonging to the Hnlai and the Knchhia ilenxmi being 
found m Eathiawnd (m OUinmnndnl, Kodmor and Amreb talohas) Tbe Mo- 
Icaalama are mainly found m Central Gujarat 
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388 Variation In Number of Castes and Sub^caates Unspe- 
cified entries — In IMl and 1011 a detailed 
I record of castes and wib-caMea and septa even of 

^ ***” aome aub-caites ttoj compiled In 1011 taking 

as separate tbe sub-caate« grouped under the 

I gene aJ beodingi of Brahman Aama Kanbi 

I and Koli, there irero altogether S3Ji true caste 

I names and 1S3 separate wrpt names retomed 

Sf *30 On thrt octaukm the record of sept names hai 

fomtuiWi 11 j I been omitted sub-castM of Brahmans, \amaa, 

smIw it j TO K*Tibn and Kolw have been howercr iworded 

as heretofore In this errums, there are 
altogether S£0 entries or IJ lets than In ISll On tbe other hand tbe items of 
unspecUled are hi this census mueh larger as the margin shows In 1021 3t 
__ per mirie of the people are presumably unable or 

I unwilUrm to return details of their caste In 

H «Wr«i-vnS.ita jgjj proportion was only D Atsaming 
Kmj 1 trr I j that the census mnehioeir was at least as effi 

I rlent in this ceutua as m the last tbe figures 

must he taken to indicate certam tendrmcies 
3.333 I i.r< on the part of the people Th Urge inertswr 
ww Cl* in ‘^KoJi unspecifir»r howewr ispn Iwblr Ine to 

»»|J wi the deliberate desire on the part f hobs them 

1}^ selves of the mwrelUneoiis vanetr like Tha 

■» » i*s Til kanUs art I TaUUUs, t conreat these oept 

• names whleh tbei eousider are a lUsgrmce to 

' — them When a led about their east most 

t*4ai •T.ais I T<i JvqIm of tbe*e cUs>es are content to answer 

Thak-or ” ami the ennnierator m perforce ob- 
hsed where hU Itxnl Ln wledgr u im t aileijuate to rrtnm such entnei as slmplr 
Kolu The increase c( Unspcslfied entries amongst Brahmans Xamasand 
Kanbj 1 e valence to mv mind of present bsmtegriting teialennes uikI r ahHi 
th m DU nr f sub-ca*t dm mn is apt to lieeome hunt r arvl fainter with 
indmiVual ^amilves. 


38 g Variatfon In (he atrength of Castes— IV cpj tnm of v rubun 
tcay titjw b* CO nude red lygioup arranged sicorj mg to tra^htkinjl ocrupati ns 
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This was Uio pniinplc of elns^ifioation in ' I 

JS91, to winch for miuous reasons it was j 

(lociflcd to lC\orl in 101 1 Snbsulinrx Jablc Mnm grouiu ^tnnplU «mrel011| 

1 has been pioparod on this basis It will pomiiii' 1 

bo foniul (hat (boro arc lliioo groups con- J 

taming 200 000 persons anil o\tr four ijmi iitiMm nmi ruitnn ^ ^ ^ i 

between 100 OOO mil 200 000 fue between , i 14 1 
30 000 untl 100 000 ami 2.1 of other smaller nmi iiiiitnb.. m ~ 471 

gioups In the niaiginal statement tin .ic^ous, w 1 "s 

111 Ull groups 0 KMl UlUllg fit IcU'^t *>0,000 W^^virn carvltr*; n u tl ^ 

nie shewn with Miriat ion sinie ion The 5? T I'l ^ 

iionoril incuaM* in tno jxijnihtum lia^ neon (*r>7i»'rH anti tinirxTiu ti I *10 1+ * ^ | 

onh IT. per cent Comp ire.l to thm mi an ]} + 

hgnro Iniifl holding and (iiltualing » astos, t ) in*. Mn^t I tliiirt r-* t I 1 

the mihtarN ami iloiniimnl castes the trul- ,, I I s o 

ing groups the \aglin*' wlm engage in ] | loo RO 

hnntnig gniriers nml tlairtmni ami tlie i | 

tastes woikintl on le.ithei (Ch iiiiars, '\lothis, | ^ 1^ 

etc ) show higher ntew of im re me ^ 

390 Lnndlords nnd Ctillivators- The largest group is that of laml- 

lorils nml ( nitu ilors 'I'lieir pn'si nt strength . , , _ 

|sri(.t 277 Tlie < istes are shewn m ilet ul in I 

Siibsidiiirt Tables 1 ami 1 \ 1’iie variation stmiKth W iipriran 

111 the mam lastis lan onlv lie de d( with pinrcioii 

here The Koh Mal.waiiu figures an e\- — 

traorilman, 'llmir strength mchidmg Mil- ihntu 

snlnmns m 1011 was o K now m- ,o,,g 3 + r, 0 

creiscd over nim fold 'Die MaKwanas are hniwa iSHuni + 0 

found ncarlv all m Kadi Praut , mil the clue Km, ^ijnn + mU’ 

to tlu^ extraordinan ^a^atlon found m Xnnxnin Utaiimnn 10 , 7*1 t ^ i 
the defreu*=e of the rhaKardas of tlml jmnit Ui* nfm^n 

The ah‘^«»Iute iiu reaM? amongst tlie ^Inhwannv 

1*^10,012 Ihc total derreOM' amongst the i — 17 2 

ThaKardus IS 17,]8l ‘ 1 haknrda is a name MoIo timn j 0 hr + 'i ^ 

of contempt ]>rotlainung the hu'^e origin of ! -m — it 

tlie lower class Koli in tlial area Mlak- I 

wann is a Ihijput dan name to windi 

tliOH' 1 ImKard »s do not fail to lat ^ome slindotn dann Tlu line Malcwanns 
are degraded Ihijputs wlio lane fallen nfi from the stilus of polt\ thaLoraics and 
landlords to ))o*isanl jjiojmctor'? and cultnators But e\cn now the title has a 
glamour I iscribe Iherofoie the whole of llic increase amongst Makwann to 
spurious accretions from tlu Thakardu chss The mcrca'^c amongst Kndwa 
Kanbis is largo!} du(‘ to inimignition in ^vorlli (fnjaiat Between 190J and 191I 
that uiste actuall} decreased b} J 0 pci cent The ]jewn Kanhi is piogrcssive 
Theic wasa drop of II 4 ])ei cent in 1 901, hut since tlien tlie ineicase is continuous 
The caste suffers from migi at ion, 1 he projiort ion of fema les is not large nnd t lie Patidai 
section IS diM oimtenaiK mg widow remarriage The im reuse must m some mea- 
sure be pul down to migration and ilso to doubtful additions of tlie individual 
t\pc, mentioned alread\ 'rnkmg 1)} divisums, m Baroda Prem/, there is actually 
a small decrease, hut m the otlicu dnisions jiartuularly Noith Gujaiat, the rate 
of increase is large The two jirmciiial MiiHulman cultivating castes (Palhan and 
San ad) have declined hugely m this census The immigrant elements arc mcica- 
smgl} leaving tlie State Their ec onomic ( ondition genera)]} is not good Mor- 
tality among them lias been veiy liigh , and if wc lake into account the facloi of 
falsiiitalion throiigli which miscellaneous c ouvci Is ])alm themselves of! as cithei 
Patlians and Shaikhs, the true extent of the decline must be larger But 1 do not 
think that factor opeiatcd mucli in tins census, as otherwise the item of Miisal- 
inan unspecified should not have jumped from 0 to over 9,000 In 1911, the 
Shaikhs and Patlians registered high rates of increase (over *10 pei cent) In 1901, 
there was a big dcclmc for obvious reasons Tlie mcieasc m 1911 w^as therefore 
e\ 7 )ected But a good part of it was put dowm lightly b> iMi Govmdbhai to fal- 
sification of returns 
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391 Labourers (General and Agricultural)— Undci this head are 
iiicluded tJic Koh population (excepting Malovana), Golas (rice-poundcrs), Bajauiaa, 
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B&Joch Sipahi and otl>er nmilir The 

Golos bare nmamed almost at tbe aatxke 6ruie 
85 m 1011 The Balochu hare declroed Ironi 
951 to 05B and the Sipahi^ from 780 to 500, 
The dnctoAtiotii amoo^ the Kolia are shown 
m the mnigina] tal4e The decrease amongst 
the Thahajdas is eipkmed by the moreaae 
among the ilakwanas. The mean increase 
amon^ Hobs of all classea is only 4 3 The 
increase amongst Bana^ bevond that mean 
ratio miut be pnt down as spanoos. The 
Koli Unipecinetl ” baa mcrcaeeilbv S1^46 
Analysing the variation by divisions, we find 
there were no Koli Unspecified” m Baromi m 1911 and there aro now Cd>94 
The TaUbdai are found largely m Central Gujarat and the dechne amongat them 
must be mainly ascribed to these two cause*. Of the other Kolia, the KLants 
have mcreaaed from 2,743 to 4 802 The Khants represent the Koli nnstocracy 
and It la poasille that part of tlus mcreaae IS fictitioiia. The Gedia Koin occurring 
only in Kathinwad have declined from 3 '^6 to 3 G83 
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Forcit and Hill Tribe* — The variation in the eighteen Bhil tribea 
IS shewn in the margin The Bayohas have 
decimed by about 27 per cent or 304 person*. 
The Dhanjeas have aeclmed from 18 007 to 
7 010 but this decline Is only apparent Dhan 
ha as explained beforo (m para 380) u a go- 
oerai term applied to the Bml tribes and may 
bo taken as a variant for Aiumist or Forest 
tribe* unspecified The Urge decline on the 
present o^A^a*^on may be therefore token ss 
an Index of greater precirion in entries.* 
The Dobla* have decimed by nearly **4 per 
cent, or 0 009 pemont. This decline is large- 
ly explameil bv the fart that Talavnu have 
Increased bv 10,880 Being a socially »u 
perior section the Talsviss have very pro- 
bably attracted sparvnu aspirants to tncir 
name On the other hand as shown in para, 
380 these tribal names are name* of tribal 
fraternities which have so to speak power to 
add to therr number The Urge varution b 
the figures may be dne alwi to case* of 
legitimate promotion or formal affilLition happening within the decaile The 
Tsdvis have locrmsctl from onU 21 to 14 130 But obvkiujlr the 1011 figures 
*re a nu take there were 8 133 Tsilvu m lOOl In 1801 there were no Tmliis 
•hewn separately But the number of Bhfls in that eenvus was 30,541 and in the 
next censoi (1901) when the Tadn were shewn separately there was a big drop 
In the number of Bhil to 37 (150 In 1011 when the Tadni almost liMppeared 
the Uhils rose to 41 830 nr by II per rent., pronng that the bcluskm or rxrlouon 
of the Tain seetKm has nflected the \anatH ns sinrr 1801 


J03- Traders— Til Traifeis njipear to have inrreasrd I v nrurir I jierrcnf 
Uil the llinilu sertHKi i generally station.»rT The Jain \snias show slight 
hirreave the Urge ileciraws amnng^t Hhnmsb and I orwad ksnUs— the two 
main \ania c* te wl o ore Jam— being expUineil msinlv bv the Iwres^e m the 
Item nnsperifeil” fnrni 1 in ION f 1_I3 In this The \ema 


la hi Tnlr< ta»v» Mr Latho ra rrtarl ULtal s »« 4 HUl t 

* jMtt re! Uri. b-uks LtcrsHy rrean t fpet t4 I Jd stel id Ir the I te as 

ft term fw rtJ et es« Firmt Tnbm a* a ahoU 
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unspecified” niiiongst Hiiiclus is also n large 
item being an increase from (io7 m 1911 to 
2,587 now The reason for the large inimbcr 
of unspecified ” entries lias been alicndy 
mentioned But c\oii making allowance for 
the incrcn‘<mg indifference of Vanins to 
(iiste distinctions there is no doubt that all 
the mam Vania tastes are decadent — the 
I’orwiuls arc tontinuoush deciiMiig since 
1S91, the Rhrimalis liaie gained onl}’ once 
111 three censuses, mIuIo the %er^ slight gam 
amongst Disnwals in this tensus is not enough 
compensation for the serious decline among 
them in the Iw o prcMons censuses The l\lusnl- 
mnn trading communities show more progress 
although it must be explained that the m- 
trease amongst the trading Vohorns is not 
due to nuturil causes The jieas^int Vohonis 
hue declined liv (5 -iti? while the traders Innc 
iiicrenscd by 7 887 The net gam amongst 
all Vohoras is 5 7 per tent The trading 
Vohoras arc mther more subject to the dram 
of niigntion than the other section, and the rale of tine mcrcisc 
must lie rather less than the mean figure for the two sections 
But pcns,int Vohorns tliemscKcs who were originally converts from the agri- 
cultural classes ha\c now taken mcrcasiiigh to trade .'^condlj* Pinjaras oi Tais 
who luuc thru en 111 Inismess oi trade are found sometimes to call themsches 
A'nhorac 
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3Q4 Priests and Devotees — These include the so-called religions mendi- 
cants — Bn\as, Gosains and Fakirs — and the 
niajonti of the Brahmnny castes, Sniyads, 

Garodas (Dhcd jinests) and Gorjis (amongst 
the Jams) Brahmans of all kinds (includ- 
ing landlords, cultivators and traders) have 
increased from 113,133 in 1911 to 113,752, 
or by only 0 5 per cent .\J together there 

were G4 separate BrahmanJ caste names 
recorded in 1911 and the number in 1921 
IS G1 The I^Iotala, Parashar, Van/a Gor and 
Vayad Brahmans have dropped out of the 
list, while Riidhwals have reappeared The 
vanation m the mam Brahman groups found 
m the State is slicwni in the margin Almost 
all the chief Brahman castes are decadent 
The Aiidich Brahmans arc loss than their 
number m 1891 by 8,985 or 18 2 per cent 
The Deshasthas arc less by 40 percent The 
Slodli Brahmans have declined by 29 0 per 
cent suice that date, and the Nagars bj’ 18 9 per cent The chief reasons are 
enforced wndoivliood, greater dismclmntion or inability of jmung men to got 
married, decline c\cn in natural fertility due to enfeebled physique and the stram 
of Imiig, and migration 3'hc Bavas although celibates actually show' increase 
since 1891, the reason probably is that the famine m 1901 must have brought 
a great accession to their number 

395 Weavers, Carders and Dyers— Included m this gioup are the 
Dheds who form so large a proportion of the imtoiiohable classes A complete list 
of the untouchable castes occurring in the State with variation since 1911 has 
been already given in Chapter IV (para 153) In this cliapter, we 

t Not nil Brahmans arc priests Anavalas are landlords and cultivators A section of 
Nagnr Bralunans are \vnior8 and Government servants Khodawal Brahmans are traders , 
Tapodhans and Abotis are temple servants 

J The traditional total of Brahman Castes is said to bo 84, and a feast wherein all Brahmans 
arc asked is called a ^horasht Mr Entliovon however gives a list of 93 Gujarati Brahman 
caste names of which 51 did not find a place in the recent census in the State 
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tbAlI onhr take op tbe mam eastea and cod> 
aider them ander tbeir traditwnAl occtrpo 
tiona. TVeavingis the tmditttmfll oceupatitm 
of onl) 0 D« of the eecttona — Venkat — of tht» 
caste The other two aectiona are Hadiat 
(bonemeo) atwJ Meghwaiu (mmineD) The 
other prmciMl castes undex thia head of 
weaviDg tod dyemg of cloth ere BhaTiara 
(colcoderera and dyen) Pmjama (cotton 
cardera) Khatns (Hmda weavens) and Tan 
(^rosalman wcavera) The venations in th sc 
castes are noted m the margin. The decline of rmjaraa is due partly to their 
tendency to pass themselves off cither as \ ohoraa or Fnthans. 

39 <i. Military and Dominant — Cemungto the next numencally unpoi 
tont group the military and dominant classes 
are mamly composed of Rypnta, ^laiathaa, 
Voghers and Kathis. The lujpata ahow a 
very large increase. There was a amaller m 
crease m 1911 and a big deebne m 1901 SInoe 
1801 this caste has actualJr decreased bv 
nearly 10 per cent Tbo increase m this censos 
IS m a great measuro fictitKms, because it n m 
endenco mainly m Uentral Oujarat whero the Kalu ore keenest on tbe Rajpnt name 
In North Oajsmt the mciease is only about B 8 per cent, and this rate seems to be 
a truer indication of tbe real increase that has happened Tbo Kathis and A aghera 
have largely decreased through natnral cause*. The dedino amongst Jlarathsa is 
largely oue to emigration. Tlje a ivance m edacntion which this caste has attained 
has developed enterprise and favoured migmtion to Bombay City and other placet. 
The reduction of the State army eflectivTS ban sIki contributed to this oeclme 

^7 Qriuclers and Dairymen — Tbepnneipal castes comprised under 
this bead am Baban, Vhir and Bharwul Ml those castes show mcreosca — 1 1 4 B 
and 0 percent, respectively Abirs are presumably tbo representatives of the 
ancient Vhhirms, and u a rare name enters mlo the composition of many ocenpo 
bonal castes like Sonu, %tars, Shimpts etc In this State they are mainly confined 
to Amieli Pfunt 
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398 Leather worker* Sweeper* Village watchmen and Me 

nlnla — These groups compriK most of the untouchable 
castesetrept Dhetls mentioried alxjTe The principal cai 
tes are Chaniars (2B U7) Bhangii (^^tO) ‘<benva* 
(C 07^) and Mochis (9 017) Tbo large decrease amongst 
rhenvas has occurml only in North Uujarot 

399 The ArtliVn groupi Qoldimlths blacksmiths potters 
carpenter* etc — Tbe rosrgmsl statement 
iIk wsns in nthercasesthe variatmn in the strength 
of the pnncipal irtr^n castes smee 1011 ilost 
of the pnocipaJ raMcs show merruv^ But all 
these castes have d 'clmefl smoe 1 891 The 
general drrlin of bsrwi-cnifta througl the com 
petition of morhinery jMllfsl to the gnultui 
spread of Urge scale mdustrics of the joint 
stock type has afTcctctl the irsUvnloal artrsnn 
very baralr Indee^l This leprcssron has led 
to emmitton hutars and Luhars have ma<le 
tl eir wa; as far a \frv^ to trj their fortun 

\nothef cuQ«e affcctirg the varutk n 1 the f nnoth n » f ronibmatkwi 
caste*' Ks'lu Kanibh. rs— p* tt rs aho Laxe 
j * j changed oxer t the wurk of IrnrkUxing 

(nia«on ) from th making f earthenware 
Kuml bar ^ulars— pf tt r wh t haxre taken to 
rarjTOtfy atwl ’'Utar Ijdurs— U irk mitha 
wh tsxT Ukm t tie* ‘*utArs mviipi 
Th rre m*** mong't SiUr 
I I Lohsrs has been at the xpenv* J tin* 
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Liiliar commmuty Tlie Kadia-Kumbhars have had a large accessiou to their 
number m Amreh Ptant 

400 Bards and Genealogists — The Brahmabhats (7,901) have been 
regarded in this census as a separate caste taken out of the general class of Bah- 
rots or Bhats Li 1911, there weie 13,346 Brahmabhats There is thus a large 
decrease (40 8 per cent ), but it is possible that mstructions to count them as se- 
parate were not properly understood m aU j^aces, and m many places they were 
letivrned as Bhats The total of Bhats and Brahmabhats m this census amounts 
to 13,882 as agamst 14,650 m 1911 There is thus a decrease of a httle over 6 
per cent , which may be taken to be the true rate of variation for Brahmabhats 

The Charan is the only other caste included m this class Accordmg to 
one accepted derivation of the name, Charan means a grazier The other deriv- 
ation that traces the word to char, to spread, would make the Charans out to be 
balds and genealogists Mr Bnthoven after a due consideration of the evidence 
of the traditions concludes that Charans were generally graziers The present- 
day Charans are so different from the courtly chanters of Rajput tradition, that 
one would imagme these to have been wrongly classed with them from similarity 
of sound But there is m reahty J\Ir Enthoven thmks, no essential difference m 
racial ongm between the rough cattle-guarding charan and the Rajput Chief’s 
bard and reciter for whose handsome appearance Colonel Tod had so much ad- 
miration Both classes belong to the four mam divisions of Gujars, Kachchhelas, 
Marus and Tumeis The present special appearance of the Rajput Charan is due 
to the well-nourished life of courts and palaces But the Charan’s great passport 
to the favour of Rajput Jvmgs was his unflmchmg capacity for martyrdom This 
devotion led the Charans to put up a clami that they were mspired “ When it 
was w'eU-estabhshed, the Charans found that the belief that they were god-pos- 
sessed opened to them several w^ell-paid forms of employment beggmg, since 
the people prized then blessmg and dreaded their curse , caravan gmdmg leadmg 
to caravan ownnig and the Charan’s close alliance if not identification, with the 
Vanjaras , and debt-msurmg, openmg an escape from the narrow path of self- 
sacrifice to the highway of snug common-place money-lendmg ”* 

401 Musicians, Singers, Dancers, Mimes, etc — TheRavahas (23, 
918) and Targalas (4,211) are the two prmcipal castes m this connection Targalas 
have an arguable claun to Brahman origm and them speciahsation as actors on 
the Gujarati stage gives them opportumties for cultivation of a hterary accent 
which IS not materially different from their Brahman congeners The Ravahas 
on the other hand are a much more depressed class There occupation as drum- 
mers IS the only reason why they are grouped with Targalas The Ravahas have 
mcreased by 6 4 per cent smee the last census The Targalas however have 
declmed by 5 8 per cent Most Targalas with any possibilities on the stage go 
out to Bombay, Ahmedabad or even to Calcutta In Kadi Prant, their home, 
they have httle chance foi then talents 

403 Miscellaneous groups Hunters, fishermen and boat- 
men, barbers and washermen— The Vaghans are the typical hunters and 
fowlers They have mcreased by 9 per cent mthis census The Dhobis (2,644) have 
remamed stationary. Barbers (Hajams) have mcreased from 26,787 (24,838 Hmdus 
and 949 Musalmans) to 26,355 The Dliimar is the Deccam section of the Machhi 
caste A Dhunar as Mr Marten pomted out “ follows several occupations Tradi- 
tionally a fisherman he performs all occupations connected with water , he is there- 
fore boatman, water-nut and melon grower, and water bearer, m the last capacity 
bemg brought to domestic service where he -will clean pots and utensds and carry 

paUns and fitters The two sections of the fishermen — Gujarati and Deccam 

are often confused m the census record In 1901, there were no Dhimars recorded, 
but there were 8,055 Machlus In 1911, there were 6,410 Dhimars and 2,621 

Machhis In 1921, on the other hand Machlus numbered 7,299, and Dhunars 
declmed to 2,040 

* Vide his Tribes and CasCes, pp 272-275 

f Vide Ceutial Provinces Report of 1911, p 222 
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The total of fithermen tn tbe thrw ctitfOBW ts indKated in the margm and ts 
correct I am melmed to tabs tb« censu* 
figure* of 1021 for Dhimari and ilachiii eo- 
parately to be correcter than tho« of 1911 
Ibo Deccani section of the fijhemxm eaite u 
found only m Navron Pmnl In 1011 2,3W 
Dhimoj* were Bhewn agamfft Baroda Pmnt 
wbiCLh cnnncrt be. All these ere Qajarat) ilach 
hia. I woold therefore reduce the 1011 Dhnnar 
total by thi* figure. The number of Dhnnars m 
1911 muit have been therefore 3 030, By tha 
means the true variation m this caste — wbxdi i* 03 per cent occording to ceniua 
figures, — B redacod to 33 per cent The census figures of 1021 ehow that Dhimaru 
are ahnewt all m Navsan Pmnt 


tjn:i 

aw I 
e.s}* 


403 - New cnite-cntrle*— Of the old caate^ntrrs of 1011 mort 
have reappeared tkmie minor Brahman casto names have ibsappcared pro- 
lublv bwallowed up m the Unspecified totaL Lastly it it ono of tbo mmor 
tnnjcdie* of tViis census that the Bonihis who numbered +4 m 1911 and about 
wh ise so-called coumde to much was written m the last Beport no longer figure 
m the Caste Table. 


Of tlie now entries tbo appearance of Brahmabhat is due only to chanm 
m dassificatiom Kampavnatlu (53) were temporary immigrants recorded on the 
census date m Kadi Prunl, but who have now left the State, hrotn enquiries it 
uppcoiB that thej were Ilmdustam strolling magicians and fortune toUers. They 
I rofefc»c<l to be irmdaii, I have not been able to find out any details about this 
cai4e from either the United Irovmees or Ihinjab Beports, Certain Jesalmen 
Bhatios m Kodi Pnxitl (m Patau taluka) have declared themaclves to be a 
aqiorato division quite different from the Borabnv Bhatins who are supposed to 
belong to Gutclu They practise mfant mamnge and like the Kadwa Kimuis have 
a marriage season onee every 12 yranj. They deal m gram. 


404 Europeans and Anglo-lndlnns — ^Tbere remain the Kuropcana 
and Vnglo-IrHllans, In 101 1 the huropean* and allied races numbered -11 if 
whom 123 were Bntbh subjects and 30 belonged tn foreign nationalities. In 
Ur»l their strength was only 103 The Luropean population corotsts mostly 
ol officers and miwiotiaties niHl their number is fairl\ known. Tbe census figures 
of 101 1 are unduh in excess of the truth In lO" 1 the census recorded 77 lor 
tugueee who cm e^uny were found to be Indian nnti\TS of Oou who were 1 ortu 
gueae tub«te Theeo wero clasjjificd os Indians In 1011 pofsiihly the huro- 
pean total was swoflen with tbeso entries, hurtboi there roust have been in lOU 
rather mere than in 19* 1 spuncmi accretions of Anglo-Indians of mbced birth. 
Sich entries as hrench, Ihitcb etc., on the part of people who ore obnously of 
nuxeil birth were found m this census and roust have occurred ten years ago also 
\o sdjustroents were made at tbo compilation stage as tbo figure* wore too small 
to ni'ed any rorrectmn But tbe tcodenc} is uotonous in India althou^ it has 
Itoen now mitigated 1^ the change of name from Kurasian to Inglo-Indian. Well 
wi hers of \rv,lo-lndianS bare often deprecated tbe tendemy of snrceesful mem 
lier* of tUu Cl crnnunity ei'pccuUv thoeo wh approach tbe Luropean m colour 
oml accent — the “albino crows asCoL flidncy m a icirnt speecn called them 
rather unkmdlv — t mih todlSKxriate themselres from their brethren and to affect 
the i^wTct) of r uropean circles. I have tned with the aal of a fnrnd to e sthnat 
tite numlw of true 1 arepeans ataJ Vmencans residing in tbe Htstc 1 do not think 
lb t tbrir strength can be nut at much higher than 0 either at this cenms or m 
IVM Th \nglo-Induns have dccliued from 8 to -14 One rontribufoty caiiee 
f thi decline li that Otuns (CO) have nil been treated as Indians 1 crhafci eoroe 
( an were uwlaleil under VngIo*Induns through mirtale The Anglo* Imlian 
t tal IS luWe to be vituteil I \ two factors at th upper end there are a. planted 
out aU vr nwuIIv raervNjfal pei*<ms sn lung tu call tbetn«e!rrs hnropeans and 
at the iMitt ro are the mivcUatieoas nff-ratl of ctmrert*— 1 cnogii rt Aoe ffrn*u 
fMrtHC— abo palm iLemwltes rff as \iv,h>-In<b-in On thi ocra mo itncl inv 
traft»>*c weiTL u^d to return all euch pcrwiis — hericgis and such hie — as InfliaD 
thrulun 
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405 Present day disintegrating tendencies — In para 630 of 
AFr Govindbhai’s Report, an excellent account is given — ^to -wIucIl the reader may 
turn — of the disintegrating influences of modem education, travel and standards of 
life on the rigid restrictions of caste Caste restrictions regardmg food and pollution 
by touch are fast breakmg down Railway traveUmg 01 promiscuous herding 
on boats and steamers on the way to Dwarka and other places has brought all 
classes of Hmdus (even untouchables) together under circumstances winch make 
it mipossible for caste to continue at least on its old basis of mutual exclusiveness 
and rigid social mtolerance A change m the attitude of the higher classes towards 
the imcleau castes is coming mto existence, as pointed out already, but it has 
not been rapid enough m the view of the reformers, nor has it been commensurate 
with the much more cleanly habits of Ide which the Dheds and Garodas amongst 
the untouchables are now adopting But the change is bound to come The 
restiictions of commensahty withm the different sub-divisions of a caste, or even 
between caste and caste, are fast breakmg down m cities and towns Wherever 
the popidation is tendmg to become “ delocahsed ” there the fear of caste opmion 
IS getting less and less, and the restrictions of caste are begmnmg to sit more and 
more hghtly on the average Hmdu The mcrease m the item of “ Unspecified ” 
amongst Bralunans, Vamas and Kaubis, has beeen already quoted as statistical 
support for the belief that the hold of caste on the Hmdu is perceptibly 
weakenmg 

406 Caste-pride — As shewn under Rehgion, the greater the dismtegra- 
tion, the more vocal is the sentiment Withm the castes themselves, there is a 
good deal of “ caste-patriotism ” and much talk of reform and caste conferences 
As instances of caste pnde, the tendencies amongst Brahmabhats, lUiambhars, 
Modh Champanens, I^ants, Barias, Talanas, Pmjaras, etc , have been already 
dealt with m this chapter This caste-pride either takes shape m some claun to 
Vania, Rajput or even Brahman affimties, or m the adoption of a new name Along 
with this caste-pndo, there naturally goes the tendency to resent the contemptuous 
terms which the other castes have mvented and apphed to the more unfortunate 
of their brethren The Tapodhans and Vyas Brahmans uow-a-days resent the 
term “ degraded ” apphed to them The Tapodhans do not deny the charge of 
appropnatmg the offermgs to Siva, but they mamtam that the use of such offer- 
ing [Sivnnimmlya) is the way to salvation They object to bemg called “ Bharda ” 
The Vyasa Bialmians who similarly object to be Vyasdas refei apologetically 
to then: custom of remarriage of widows but declare that they are high caste Brah- 
mans and have nothmg to do with Targalas and Bhavaiyas The Anavalas dis- 
pute the version of then: ongm given m the Caste-glossary and resent bemg 
called Bhathelas The tendency to change the name of the caste is also apparent 
The cases of Kalals callmg themselves Shaundiya Agnikula Kshatriyas, of Deccam 
Sonars wishing to be Imown as Daivadnya Brahmans and even of the humble Dhed 
callmg himself Mayavanshi Rajput are instances m point It is part of a widespread 
tendency not confined to Hmduism merely but spread all over the world The 
same motive is apparent m the plam “ Smiths ” speUmg “ Smythe,” m the Negroes 
caUing themselves Afro-Amencans and m the persons of mixed birth in India wish- 
mg to change then name from Eurasian to Anglo-Indian 

407 Tendencies towards fission due to caste pride and other 
causes — The result of these tendencies is more fission Even where motives of 
social ascendancy are not at work, the Hmdu is consumed with a passion for infinite 
sub-divisions Changes of donucile or of language or occupation are sufficient 
reasons for formmg sub-divisions Change of status amongst the Lewa Kanbis has 
given nse to the Patidar class As m Calcutta, where persons returned from a 
visit to Europe or America form more or less an endogamous class, so also 
“England-returned” Nagars are begmnmg to form a “Vilayati” section of them own 
Caste disputes are also a potent cause of these fissions Visa Lad Vamas of 
Uabhoi, owmg to a quarrel, are prohibited by their leaders from mtemiarrymg with 
those of Baroda Race and locahty have entered largely mto the composihon of 
the great occupational groups of the artisans like Soms and Sutars Frequently 
intercourse with some lower caste has brought about divisions The Audich 
Brahmans ongmally with two sub-divisions have now multiphed their septs, 
accordmg ns the needy sections of them act as pnests of the loiver orders There 
are now Kofi gors, Khatn gors, Luhar gors, Mochi gors, etc , among them 
Air Enthoven would mclude even the Vanza gors among the Audichas Purity of 
Imeage is another contributory to the multiphcation of these divisions Visa 
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DaxIj Poncba tnd even Adhieh* amonfl Vanias and alan some Bratraan caste* 
lite Sochom* »Tid BhaiEaras, eonwpona to the oeteroons, quadroon* and mulat 
toe* of the Amencan c&asification. These temu — tirenties, tens, five*, etc — are 
the proportion* of pure blood-^nwimably Aryan — that » traditionallj' aatd to be 
found m the composition of these castes. A defin te mixed breeil (rontaaoniura) 
r» often recognised as seen in the Barad sections of Nagara, Andiehaa and of 
Kanbis. The enstence of Pancholi section* amongst Sotnr* » another example 
of tbo recognition of mixed blood. Change of traditional occupation b alao opera 
tree a* a pcnrerfol factor and m fotnre u likelp to be a verv frurtfal source of 
diruion. 

408 Tendcncic* towards union Fusion by marriage Prohl 
bltlon of drink — Those fiawparoos tendencie* on the one side are fast koding to 
their mentable oonclusion. The conception of carte 1 * being gradually narrcnml 
down to that of faraflv whOe mongm it must have been a development of tbo family 
into the clan or race or oven nation. On the other hand tbere are mrraeirra* m 
stances of a growing desue for ooosobdatioii. The restncting of the area of choico for 
mamiige has led to social conseonences of disparate mamsges or even of immo* 
mbtv which have attained the dbmensMxni of a senou* problem with many cartes, 
V great deal of the worh of caste conference* which are famlUar to the reader of 
newspapers is concerned with the lowering of the cost of marmago and the 
* ftemng of the ngtnus of carto m regard to choice of bntles. Those ngour* are ]»r 
Itcubrly ienou* with the higher ordera. In the chapter on Civil Condibnn, it was 
shown that widow remarriage had become a socim necessity with »omo castor. 
Now-a-days there 1 * much talk, in a* much as corumcnsal rettnetions are I»emg 
fort looacnctl of enlarging the area of connubmm so ns to mak-o it co-eitcnsiw with 
ot least the formal limits of commensality Breaches of connubmni are now m 
creanngly overlooked etpematly m those castes whore there 1 * a defk-ioncT of 1 rKlor. 
In caste* which do not practrao Kvlintm the tendency to fuse suli-caatc* 1* on 
tbo increase One ccniu* committee (from Xalol) report* that intcmuimages 
have occasionally happened between Dara flhnmali. Visa Ihsawal and Dasa Unwl 
Boctiona of tbo \ania community From Damnagar it is even reported that m 
tennamage* have taken place between Lewm and Kailwa Kanbta, \mong*t tho 
Kapol* of Dhnn it is stated that bitermamage* have tak*en place between Ibelr 
two sections — Dhodhan and DelawadL From Pctlad it U stated that Visa Lad 
I onus have startetl allowing their carte people to tak'obndcs fromtectkma with 
whom thej" can dme Amongst the Brahman castes, gradually theso tendencies 
toward* extension of connublnbty arc increasing and nre Iteing wink*ed ot by tbc 
c* to outhontie*. The il rlh CIkjvIso Brahmans (it Is rrporteil from Sinor) have 
taken to eceking their lirales from other sections. Tlie chief olistorle to tbo 
further mrcoil of these tendcrrcie* IS the sclfiihnesi of tho leading (/TmIis) families 
within the caste* whose specul monopolr of the lirvle-groora pnee is dtsturlied 
thereby FverjTrhcre there is a gencml desire to rerluce exponsra of marriage 
and caste fcarts. ELdns (agreements) fivfjaently take place with a view to IcvtI 
down social distinctioni and to 1 rcak down the monopoly of the Kvlint 

VIong with tlicsc tendencies there goes the desire to raise tbo social tone of 
the caste bv discanling harmful social baliits Idm dnnk The Patanwiulia Kon* 
ff Pmor have solemnly resolvnl to giVT up thieving aiwl cnmmal pro^icndtlcs 
gencrallv The se*-coast Kolis of Navsan Praht who are fairly well-cirruro- 
Irtincetl have rrsnlvnl to prohibit dnnk withm their carte The Khatns have 
resolvdl not onlr to perub'W bv fines any person who druik-s amongst them but to 
make a puWir example of him b> parwbng the delinquent through tJw rtrectr. 
The nbnl ami Bhangts at various nlirr* ^ve also wmilarlv resolre*! f» prohl 
lit Innk The Oolss of the (*rty ami 1 ndra tala ka have effect Ivelr lianisiws) dnnk 
from th hr mhUU 

409 Caste nnd the NatlonnHt>— Idea.— Thesi conflicting tendencies 
how that even th m^h at anv given rmHuent ra te m»^ anpeor t In* rtatumarv 
It IS tv t s« inexnrai Je to rtange as its atseming ngalitv and its apparent 
inja tice wnuLI leail my* ti expect Tlw f irmation d sul>-ra fes— awl the 
ease moth which ther f rmetl— are an inlimikm of the dvnamWI terwIetKlcs 

perating on thi ancient in.s1 rtution. The eub-ra tes partKiiUri} m the omipa 

1 lie tUr* U hUf ** AjILkIi ** f>f J ni i ivrl Lt< a inqS rirvitr* t I) Jv4J' 

off Ib-r '■dvrs \rtlj tralrs, Vf IjuLorr l<r«<r*er ccroum WL h wi a Jrfujl 
pp ejt* f it 1 n. 
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tional gioups are very unstable Tlie common mterests wlucb the needs of tlie 
occupation create and enforce ceitamly make for imion In tins State, tbe occupa- 
tional groups form the laigest proportion of Hindu castes The tribal and racial 
castes only form 35 per cent of the total Function is so strong a weldmg factor 
that sections dissimilar m their ethmc ongin or domicile have tended to unite 
iiiidei'its influence The fissiparous tendencies also m a way help, though it may 
seem a paradox, m the movement towards unity Caste mfliience is disorgamsed 
and weakened through this process And there is no stronger obstacle to the 
iiationahty prmciple than caste umty The nationality idea m "Western Europe was 
developed not a httle by the delocalisation of individuals through the break- 
down of craftgmlds It may be that these forces m India also ivill throw the 
mdividual back on himself and his own resources Castes has hitherto served as 
a most eftective defensive weapon to the Indian, whose social wiU and collective 
capacity for action has been weakened and rendered mert through centuries It is 
remarkable that these fissaparous tendencies are most evident m groups wherem 
function has ceased to weigh as a factor of any importance hke the Brahmans, 
Vamas, Kanbis, etc Occupational castes on the other hand like aidisan groups, 
etc , show greater tendencies towards consolidation In the former case, mtel- 
Icctualist tendencies are speedmg towards the nationahty idea In the latter 
the unity of occupation is a sufficient warrant for brmgmg together dissimilar 
umts witlun a group Old territorial names hke Sorathia, Parajia, Maru, lllewada, 
Konkani, Lmiachia, Vadnagara, Dishawal, Deshastha, etc , are givmg place under 
the impress of modem ideas, surely and inevitably to broader and wider designa- 
tions, hke Gujarati, Deccam, Hmduscam, etc Everywhere, the changes are m the 
direction of harmomsation of differences Untoiichabilit)'^, if it stdl takes hard to 
die, will surely disappear as soon as the Antyajas (untouchables) themselves take 
to c'eanly living It has been pointed out that this “ dou’t-toiichistic ” phase of 
caste is the insult of the idea of spirit emanation so common to aU early societies 
I would not go so far as to suggest that this idea of spmt commumty or magic 
IS at the root of casoe But certainly the virulent separatist aspects of caste 
are the gift of Ammism, along with its hideous gods, to Hindu society With 
tlie movement towards a purer and more spiritual conception of Hmduism, there 
13 little doubt that these alien excrescences wdl be shed 

It IS not tme to say that the Hmdu political synthesis has never been fami- 
liar with the principle of nationality even m germ In this Report we cannot 
however enter mto this controversy, but it wiU suffice to state that religious move- 
ments associated with the Aryan Brahman tended to divide and sub -divide, while 
the rehgions of Khhatriyas hke the Jama and the Bauddha faiths tended to unite 
and consohdate In the Chapter on Language, reference was made to the Aryan 
Kshatriyas of the Outer Band who were consecrated to empire-states and to the 
Rishikuls of the Madhyadesa who were wedded to httle kingdoms With thedefi- 
mte subjugation of Jaimsm and the extermmation of the Buddha’s faith, caste 
was re-enthroned on the basis of Brahmamcal ascendancy Through centuries, 
it was worked out into its present elaborate net work with the mgenmty of the 
Brahman mtellect It enveloped the average Ide of the mdividual It supplied 
his every need It resisted the intrusion of the foreigner by settmg up such a 
complete organisation of an impenum in impeno that it made the ahen’s presence 
bearable for centunes and rendered any nationahty movement unnecessary It 
sought instruments from every quarter, not disdainmg ideas from even the rade 
aborigines, to remforce its sanctions It absorbed every prmciple that divided It 
adapted itself to all environments But when ivith the British connection, Western 
education was mtroduced mto this country, it met its most formidable opponent 
Its bases have been now undennmed The new influences not only have restored 
nationahty but have also mvested it with the democratic prmciple, which was 
foreign to the spmt of caste govenunent Whether m the future, m an era of new 
opportumties, caste wfll adapt itself to these conditions and be content to remam 
as it were, the “ election agent ” of the new democracy, it remains to be seen 
But it may also be that caste, which has adapted so many ideas to its service, wdl 
absoib the nationahty idea as well ’ 
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Introductory Remarks 

410 Reference to Statistics — ^Stalistics ropnrdniE: thr nccupalions of 
<Iip pcoplo nro (onfiiiK’d in ImjicrmI 'rallies WII AX! Jm])crial 'I'alilc XAIl 
IS n fitnenl stateinont siuiwinp llic iminiier of persons Mipporlcd lij oadi otiupa- 
tion (lassificd in the Si heme, as ^\cll as the total of adnal worhers ami nnnuter 
of persons supported serondariK 1)\ nprindtiire in laeh adniinistratne dnisum 
of the St ite and the ('l^^ of llaroda Iniiienal 'I'ahle XVlll eonlams under three 
licads of rent nueiscrs, rent pa^or8 and agruultural labourers, the subsulnm 
occupations of ngrii iilturists, aiiording as the} are Goacrnincnt emphnes, money 
lenders, gram dealers, a\ea\ers or persons engaged on other trades or industnes, 
clerks, h( hool teachers, estate agents or managers, medii al jiractitioners or artisans 
'fhe remainder of subsidiai'} ottujialions is grouped together in the last column 
Imjierial table XIX bIioms ceitain dual occupations wliicli obtain m this State, 
such ns guarding of c at tie and blanket \\cnvingj gram dealing and lending of mono) , 
fishing nnd pi} mg of boats, cattle breeding and clair}ing etc Imjierinl 'ruble 
XX gi\es the religious distribution of persons supjiortccl by each occupation Jn 
ibis t ible, actual workers are not shewn sepandcl) In Imperial Table XXI, 
the same castes ns were selected for education (Imperial 'fable IX) nnd age nnd 
civil condition (Imperial 'fable XIV) are again taken nnd the oecujintional dis- 
tribution of their ni tiinl workers is studied It shows first the extent to which the 
traditional occupation with which a paiticulnr caste is associated is followed m 
that caste The actual workers m the other classes of occupation are then shewn 
tlicrcin In the State 'fables Volume, 'fable XXIV enables the render to see the 
c ontrast between urban and rural areas m occupation 'fable XIll of that, volume 
gives further interesting details of occupations of persons who arc literate in Eng- 
lish I'able XXV gives the chief occupations of immigrants to tlic City The 
agricultural wealth of the State is studied m 'fables XXAT and XXVI 1 wdnch give 
the statistical results of the recent cattle census that was undertaken along with 
the general census 

'I'hcre were also enquiries m various directions, wdiicli wull bo o\- 
plamcd at tlicir proper places in respect of the industrial situation As 
m 1911, a census of industrial establishments, but of a more detailed and 
searching character, w^as taken Imperial Tabic XXIT contains the rcsiiHs 
of this enquiry The corresponding table of the last census contamed only four 
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part*. On thu occauoti, the mfonnahon compiW M dctaOed m wvtn port*. Parti 
of this taUe give* the State Sommaiy per kmd of mdiistml estabUahinefit em 
plopng at least 1 0 peraoni, thoinng detn^ for tbo« owng power and also for those 
which do not- Part II the dutribaticm of these estabbahinenti by each 
diTtnon and the City of Baroda. Part ITI give* the tvpe of organimtion (i^ 
whether the mdortry a run ly State agewnea, corapaniea or private owner 
ship) Thu toble idso ihowa the carte or race of ownera and nmnagera. Part IT 
grrci the details of carte or race and both place of sldlled workmen Part "I gives 
Bimihir details for the nnsldDed- Part VI grvea the details of power employed in 
these fact ones. Part All ehowa the number of looms m u» m textile ertablub- 
menU. In State Table XXIX parbculan residing the cottar and rural mdos 
tnes obtaining m the State (ein^ the City oi Baroda) are iMwm Aboot tbo 
time of the prelmunary record every lupemaor was provided with a ijuestion- 
naire in which he was required to fill m for his circle details of certain ipeciBed cot 
tage mdustnes auch as hand-looraa, apmuing wheels, toimenes, fisheries, etc These 
parbrolari wore received and scrutmised after which the above table was compiled 
In the body of thu chapter a large amount of statistical information not com 
pnsed m the above tabV^ will be embodied. The Director of Commerce has very 
landly cooperated with me by letting me have hu special staff who went to cer 
tarn edectM towns (lof lading the City of Baroda) and there collected data regonlbg 
persona engaged m tho mam cottage rodostnea. A summary of hu figures will be 
given at its proper context. 


Subsidiary Tables — The above maaa of statutical detail is fortnalal le 
enough in all comcwoce 
and to enable tbo reader 
to digest all thu informa 
tion a large number of 
subsidiary tables u re- 
qolred. In the marpm 
a list of these u given 
and also the phnripal 
tables from which they 
are prepared Bcsnles 
these Sabsidttty Table 
\ gives details of per 
aonsemploved in Poatal 
Baflwar and Irrigation 
Departments. In thu 
chapter there will lie also 
given other tables show 
mg proportional figures 
prepared from Btnte Ta 
hie XIII and \\l\ ami 
other information leganl 
mg value of Ud«! agncul 
tnral inilebte»lne«i in 
come rod of living etr„ 
compile<l from soonea 
too namerou^ to mention 


Onml lidAnWm kjr ampalM [■farMi'! tJrXVll 
DMnSvlkw kjoccitpAn* l« K« 
txral DtrUHO. 

ol tW AsrlcsIUn]. I 
Oi—nruJ —a rM$n- 

■<— -1 1 -f 1* I - 

On-rp«IiD** naUafd tSV afrl 
raSar* *Wn Konlva* !■ W 
MWUutywrpKl ■ 

mbUh] «tk i^nraJ- 
tatv vWt^ JLimhvr* M tW 

pnwHHxnj* 

SrVrUd (Tvfalr* 


1 »P*t* 1T UrT\Tll 


THI 

nj cem T*14 

W 111! wU rp I 

»l S<>nnl j Ib{wthJ TmUr XTL 

UwIntalM t WJV • ffimw W j Ipf rml TtUr XX 

li ift U* wl Tlrhi™ 

DMnfa«Un« I IliprT«JTal>UXXI[, 

■' rut I 

XXII 

iVn I 

kii 

UiKTu] T*Uf xxn — 

•Ml IIL 
IV 

1-rt V 
r*rt I 


Ornym 


rW«*rOilr*«l 
IW •4«a.lu(M 
rr>r<vlM«l tWnWL* 

■TM** m 4 rkadrra »t c«rk tr 

la UHuFtTM 

lii si iWta* •! rv^rT 


41a Nature of the Question Asked — The information s ketl for nranl 
mg the occupation of the people was to lie entered in col am ns 0 lOaDdllot tl 
‘vbfdnle In IfiOl the information requlml wss onlv fnuryl in one column lieodctl 
Ocrupation ” or means of sal sjrtenee bmee JtXU partmbrs reganling sror 
kers and dependent M well a of sal hIutv oecupat ions are als< fnelodcil ( lumn 
0 shows the pnrwipat rsnapation of the mdividnal. Column If) pivrs p rtirulars 
of the sulcodurr oceupatioo and erJumn 11 u rescrrctl f «■ 1 pendents, Tlie 
bistroetion to the enomrrators were as follow — 


CJ ad»sl s^elrr 1,— Fjstcr 1^ pnerjpsl fJi Koo«l 

aO pwwmi scIosIIt do »tnk irrr 00 nf br ew*a 4 cl 

sertsat cr abc 1 re f»n rt E irr lb,* rtvl •«vaii*lioc »ad ri 
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terms Kucli ns ‘ <;(.r\)r(' or “ writing or ‘ InWinr For cxamplo m tlic ease of labour, Rn\ 
wlictlior in tlio lubK or in a stone t(imrr\ , or (heing factort, or cotton mill or glass fnclor\, or 
eutli work eti If a pet^nn makes the artides he sells he should he entered as “ maker and 
Siller of tliuu Woimn and children who work at nn\ oeeuiiation which helps to augment 
the famih imome must be entered in (oliinin 't iiiidt r that oieuiialiou and not in column 11 
rohimn 'I will he hinuk for dependants The following teims are herewith prescribed for 
recording ignrultiird orciij’ itioiis — 

t 

(I) KcH-a\ers of profits of mam \dlagos Innmdnrs 

(J) U< ceicets of riiit on house properl \ House r< nt reeeisers {Ghur hhmJu 

\1) I’.ecc nets, of nnt on auTieult Ural lands Agnuiitural rent rcecners (snnt/i k- 

li'Jril) 

I) Cnltnators who own their lands Cnltnating land owncm (latr Ihch lar- 

vara) 

("i) (.’ult ixutops \\1h> nro tontuUs of lutullortls C ul(!\atiiig tcnnu(*< 

(0) C uln\at<»rs m Inain Immr gamm IMu(n 

(7) i trou t of S|H rnl Pnaluil*^ GanloDprs, t If of or N\liatc\cr it nui\ 

be (l>\ name) 

(.^) \mi ultunl laUmrcps onlinan Ajincultural Inlmurcrh {hitrd un mnjuro) 

(‘)) InibiittindlalMainr^ Agricultural lalxai nr follow e<l b> what- 

iwor lot )] term applies (II ah, or 
<!linnf(ttitan< 0j{}n clta/ar) 

(10) lucouu from \atan proj>eU\ Mo/* >u upar mrutli Itirmr 

It muM 1 h notM that pen^ou^ who owit tboir own Inml ami oultnate it In mcana of her\ant«^ 
as op|hnr<l to tenants ciom umler (J) alH)\e The tbstmrtiou between rent rcceneis (i c , 1, 

2 I aial Itl) anti nuit ]M\ers {1 ami fi) m romptxbrmbK] m the abo\o aclume In addition 
r! ‘"•t S and M ropre a ut t!ie landli h iltnunl of wa^e oiminp labour Cla's No 7 nia\ be 
utlmr u nl ptnuj; or n nt TcceiMiif !n regard t<» jietson*^ who nun I e naid to belong to moic 
tijan om of Die riasst , the prim ipil om ibould be intend m (olumn M and tbo sulnidinr} one 
in rolnnin JO 

f*ofji//}n l(t (.Sf/?Ki/fiori/ i^rrttpnftov of (trhtnl fror/< r<) — hnler bore mu occupation winch 
aetnal worh puivm nl mu lime of the \e ir in addition to tbur jirnuipal occupation Thim 
if a {>erson lue-v pnncipallv In In** t ‘irniiigN ns a lautmmi but p’lrlh also In fishing, the word 
' Imitmau will be <nt«re<l in (oluinu and lisbing ’ in column 10 If an actual worker 
1ms no ilditnmal occupation tbo column will be kft blank Tins column will Ic blank 
ff>r depimlnnls 

Cofr/mn 11 (Mrnv’! of twr of (lrj)c}ulni(\) — Forclnldnii and women and old or infirm 

jK moiu who do not work < itlu r ]» ntonall\ or In means of ser\nnts, enter the pruiri;>uf ocdtjni- 
ttofi of tin person who sujijmrts Hum This tolumn will be blank for actual workem 

413 Inslruclionf to Superior Ccn&us Staff — To avoid frequent 
referent cs to Iicadcjimrlors lliese nmfmetions were fnrtlicr amjdificd and made 
iium jiret ise in the M annul for Snj)crMson> a'i follows — 

(/) The enfr\ of ocnipatioiiB in roliimiis 0 <0 II of (bo Hchedule is another matter icquir- 
ingspeenl C4ire Onh ibo 0 women and cinbiren will bo hIicwu ns workers wlio Iielp to augment 
the fmnil} income A woman who looks after her liouso and cooks the food is not a woikcr 
but a di jKndent lint a woman who eolleets and sells fire wood or i ow-dung is tberch} adding 
(o tlio fmnih income, and sliould be Hhown as a worker So also a w(»mmi wIio regulaih assists 
Iicr bush ind m Ins work (r g , the wife of a potter who fctclu.s tlio cla> from which he makes hiR 
potfl), but not one wiio morelj renders a little oceasionnl help A bo} who sometimes looks 
after biR father b cnltlo \v a dcjicndcul, but one wlio i a regular rowlicrd Bliould bo rccoidcd ns 
Hucb in column 0 ]io\rt at bcIjooI or college sboiild be enterc<l ns dependents Dcjiciidcnta 
onajomtfamil>,the members of which follow dificrent a\ooutioriR, flbould bo entered m column 

I I under tlic occuimtion of the piinciiial working member Domestic Rcrvnnts must be enter- 
ed as cook, 6/oWi, , in column 0, and not m column 11 ns dependents on Ibcir mastcr’a occu- 
pation Persons tcmimrun]\ out of cmplo> Kbould bo bIiowti as following tboir pro^^ous occu- 
pation 

(m) Wicrc ft mnn 1ms more occuimf ions (Imn one, Hio principal one ib tlint on which ho 
relies luftinlj /or hm Bujiport and from wlncli he gets Ihc major jinrl of Ins income A Mihsidmr% 
occupfttKin Hhonld he entered if followed at an^ tinio of the jear Only otic stihsidtoTy oc(tft)tt~ 
hon (the most tmptirlonl on()shnuhl he ctilcml vt column ]0 , Hub must he impressed upon the onu- 

III orators 

{«) Tn column 9 do not imo.goncral or nidofimte terms sucli as " Ror\ ico ”, “ shonkcen 
ing,” ‘‘ WTiting,” ” labour,” etc bind out and stntc tlic exact kind of scrxice, the goods sold 
the cln=s of w riting or labour ’ 
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If « min iBji itt oecnpitk«\ *' t ryfee datmgaBh — 


(1) GoTcmmait iimrt {•) 
(S) iCTTict in ilwp or 
mtnre of tti wort 

In tie cue of domfitic lemce 
witer-cirrier Ihwimmtjt etc. 

Show penjJofieCT 



Siow perwnj who Etc on th rent of Iindj 
«io derire tim moocoe from igrienHcnJ 


In tie dw of kionren, distingniii ignanltnnl 
mii>e\ ind opentiTM in milk, etc ititing tie VttvI 
milk, gtnning Uctones etc. 


r»T •nT^c^ {3) nunuapd lemce (4) Tilkffe •OT4ce 
> ijJ(9)doeDcrtk*errk<,ft*tlagWi mikindti* 

tie VTwrl of KOTice rendered cook. 


e miy be. 

^ in tcrtrni lepiimtely from penotu 


irorkm, libnoren in 
or fiotory mch u cotton 


In tie e»c of cleiti boir tie oocapetwei f th# dc k • e 

In th cue of tradem fpeofy cmrcfnDj the Hwd of tnde ( ^ dnJec) 

In tie oue of Urg* minnfictirTM liov the propoetor i mmnfietnier ind •pemfj' 
the brmitch of raumficture « cotton manufiottirrr etc. For mino hidiMtrfee, itite 
prtsMclr th nitoT# of the wort done for enrapJe wbetber i weerer 'WdTW cotton, , 
•ilk, dipeti, etc, L J 

In addition to thtie mstraotion* the meet oommon typ®* errori wor^ 
coBcctcd and circnlatcd to all emnnemtoni and saperrtflon for tbeir guidance 

41^ Accuracy of t^o return error* of record— In apito of ty^ 
eiprww mjunctioii n^ninst ambigtioci* or vngue tenna the mtrtates of record trdj© 
again endent. Dnnng tie inspection of the prekramary record n great nianTi of 
tbeae errora wero eliminated Bat even then the vn^ entries* of ntajun (bbouf cr) 
dulandar (ihopkeeper) iAcft {caltivntion) langry (arinan) fottnd pl^ ijo tbs 
enumeratiw book*. Forther the pecnlinr nrcamitance* of caste oftentimwa led 
to the entry of the traditional occupation In the column for principal ocroj mtioD 
although aa often happened the traditional occupation bad ceawd to be th a chief 
aourre of income TTio dotinction between pnnerpol and sabsidiarr w-^a* not 
alwnja nndcrrtootL The average enumerator did not bother over mneb about 
the teat of income nor dul lie atop to explain about it. On the arhoie therefore the 
record of aubsidmiy occupations u for from complete and can be taken }is onl^ 
roughly tme The column regarding dependent* frequently showed that phe in* 
tmctionB reganUng it were not underatoesL Instead of recording tbo prmnpal 
oceupation of the earner by whom the dependent is *npportc<l only ragug terms 
inich a* dependent ^ were entered Frequently In the caar of femalea, although 
it was bid down that mere household wort which did not augment the t'nmilr 
Incofne was not to bo regaiiled a* an occupation such wo* entered agaimit their 
iiaroes. These mutokea were aa far am possible corrected at the ilvp copjdng stage 
in the Central Alwtraction Olttce 


Apart from these more or Ie*s inexcniablo error*, there were ot her* more ana void 
al le where it was nocertom whether a maker of an article wo* also its seller 
wbetber a pnmer was also a brml r of eattle whether a cultivator was a rent 
pavTtor a rent receiTer ami so on, I* ven in h urope on the reqairementsof which 
the rU 'nfication of ocmpatKms farnuml bi the Irulun Censn has licen chiefly 
lascl the economie prores of Iirfsion of labour has not }et saflicwntlj advanre<l 
a to diflerentbt afwav* l>etween the maVer of a commodity ami it* i^lbr The 
unrertamty therefire al>oat thejie diflerentbtions is excusal le in this country a»l 
continues much the fnim census to cenius, 

\part from thc'e mhUkes the fact that the return of ooeupations Is true of— 
on proumeil t ref r t ►— the sUte of thing on a wngb day has some lieanng on 
th reUtive value fth ttatt lies Th renm ibt fell m the Iftth 3LuTh \| «t 
tbi time agnmltoral cj,eratnrn are tie nng tbejr eml the bnilbss Ulwrurer it 
I well known hanges his ormpatK n with th srav n It 1 proltal le that a pov 
tn n of these who if the cen u ,Ute were catbef wouhl have been refamesl as agn 
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cultural labourers were engaged in other pursuits Thus the occupational return 
may unduly depress the prmcipal mdustr}^ of the State and fail to represent accu- 
rately the normal life of the people As a result of this depression,, it is possible 
that such occupation as transport may show an undue mcrease , the onset of sum- 
mer which begms to be severe at this date may mean an unusual briskness among 
mmor mdustries of ice, mrated water manufacture and trade 

415 Errors of Compilation — ^Apart from these wrong entries or lunit- 
ations of the return, there is the inevitable possibihty of mcurrmg mistakes, m 
the course of tabulation, when thousands of difEerent entries have to be reduced to 
the standard classification of four classes, twelve sub-classes, 56 orders and 191 
groups There was the danger of different mterpretations for the same entry, 
but as we had m comiection with our State Census only one Tabulation Office, this 
was reduced to a minimum A classified list of occupations and an mdex both m 
Gujarati and English of occupational entries and the groups to which they can be 
assigned were prepared for the use of sorters and compilers By means of cons- 
tant supemsion, a uniformity of procedure was attamed Besides by the tune 
the sortmg stage for the occupation tables was reached, the sortmg staff were made 
already famihar vuth the general nature of the occupational classification by hav- 
ing to sort the hterates m English according to occupation and age This preh- 
mmary experience stood them in very good stead when the more elaborate work 
n as later taken in hand Each total for a district before it was finally passed was 
further compared with the previous census total, and where there were discre- 
pancies, the sorters had to re-esamme the tabidation processes and even to have 
recourse to the ongmal schedules Several important errors were thus detected 
and rectified 

Generally it may be concluded that with added experience and famihanty the 
compilation of the occupation table IS no longer such a formidable task as it appear- 
ed at first sight The change in classification, mtroduced smce 1911, which has made 
it sunpler and more logical has eased the task considerably of Compilation Offices 
But it must be remembered that a general census, as Sir Robert Giffen once gave 
his opimon, is not the right machmery for conductmg a detailed mquest mto the 
industnal organisation of a coimtry What is reaUy available through such means 
IS a rough and ready return showmg broadly the man-power available at any 
given moment m any particular industry or trade The figures for the broad divi- 
sions or classes, sub-classes and most of the orders may therefore be accepted as 
correct, but the return of groups must be regarded with considerable reserve 


416 Scope of the Chapter — As it was remarked m the Census Report 
of England and Wales for 1891, “ The most that it is reasonable to e:mect from 
data so collected (i e , at a census) is that they shall give the means of drawmg 
such a picture of the occupational distnbution of the people as shall be fairly true 
m its mam fines, tfiough little value can be attached to the detailed features It 
is not wise to demand from a matenal a result for the production of which it is 
unsuited ” It is for this reason therefore that m the Umted States, any mdustrial 
survey of a scientific nature is obtamed through the agency of a specially conducted 
enquiry spread over a large period, and seldom through the means of a synchro- 
nous census 

It IS in view of the limitations of the enquiry and the deficiencies of the ma- 
terial that, as explamed by the Census Commissioner’s Note, the wide scope that 
was origmaUy mtended for this Chapter has been narrowed down to the discussion 
of the “ personnel and man power of the various occupations and mdustnes, and 
except in so far as new and useful information can be imported, our efforts should 
be confined withm these fimits ” Subject to these lunitations, the discussion on 
industries, the labour problem and economic condition generally wiU deal with 
Riese questions m so far as they bear on the demography of the State 

” the classification since igoi— At the last census. Sir 
Edward Gait carefully revised the occupation scheme onthe basis of M Bertillon’s 
classification The classifications of 1891 and 1901 censuses were complicated 
in the extreme It divided aU occupations mto seven mam classes Subsidiary to 
these were 24 orders, which were further sub-divided mto 79 sub-orders and 620 
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groups. It* eitremc eUborttion expoeed tho rrorL of cotupOer* to «nou* ruk of 
error The folknrmg itatemcat itoT^e the m*iii feo tores of the two sobemei 


h J \ BjiCk.*! SckiM iniaiJlSOL 

hjaibsll ca»«» \ B«wa^ 


I. Adtmitlntkc 


rmoul irmri 


\T. rrnrmil x r rKW 

VTL F^md Md imV, 
MIL IjKkt, flmf •Dd 

I\ 

X. \ kKkicad \n- 
■Hi. 

il P«pl4rwoUr7t 


XII TrbWFkrr. 

•c4 Atth. 

XIIL WukMdpn 
XIV CIm, p>«rr7 

Xr TVood. t*a» KxJ 
Wtt*, 

XVL Dniri,(»w^»‘ 
XML LntWr 


'imu 

XIX- 4 


'YXIt (WnlkVw 
I XXlILIxMutrvrd 
*f —h I 




D«ti!k>DfckM«kiru^c^irTwrd llll. 1I2L 

9r*Ml Om I hM3» 


tVi^Brtirw o< nr 


F<Ui*14Mkb. 

tr40r« u4 ll. 
t*nl ut*. 


V^Inhat* Md 
. IWwT 

V IL ErtraKkja ot 


Tnir 


Hi' 

fVL r«u»F« 
j m r»Mi. 

\ 

VtlL »d 

t, Uiml cr( 


IX r\M 


• Ihfc>*»« 


XL IwAkrlratlrk^ 

fTlb«I W L ■[■Ij— 

\IL C i»«dBrtiw 


The clasttficotion into clnsnes ami rali-cUaBen ba* been retibieil nlnKwt tm- 
rbangwl m tbo pnnont cemut. Aport from the eUbomtoncaB of the old *cbemo 
of loot there were w\-cnil defeets In it whieh iiuule a change In 1011 imperative 
\s Mr Morgan Wei b pointed out m tbo Burmn Ileport of 1011 TniderB deal 
Ing m •pcciSwl article* were Induded m Clasi I) — preparation and repply of m* 
tcrul aulManer*, whil tnuler* unupecrCwl were entered in ('Usa K— Xoramerro, 
Tranaport and btorace Agnm rnmera f specified mineraU were incladctl noder 
Ctiw 1) wh n*** Rjiner* of unrpet ified mWaneci rrere cnteretl in Clam 0 It 
H mipov-ible to dori'e a acbeme of occupational clae«iGcatk>a free from pome ano- 
mane< of this natnre but those just in tanetvl were copal Je of mo<lifinition V 
pcbcme was therefore rcriuired whicb was Mmj hr imre logical aixl more elaatio. 
Ilcndc* It was evontial that Indian statistic* sboahl be broopbt in bne with the 
biternatumal clas^firation ani BertiTloo s Pebeme wa* l^ing generallj adopteil 
in huropcan r« untnes awl ra the bnifed Plates. 


^i8. Change* In the classification since igti— The ^liem o<lopt«l 
in 1011 hohls p 1 prmrallr m th mam <1 tails f tr thi rensu also TV fnur 
«ljisv«* awl twelve ealrcLisjicscootino un hanpetl Thcnunilicroftinlerslsn w50 
Instrail f 55 in the b I ren«u room ha been f wn I for two new onl rw Trans 
port \ y \ir (10^ awl \it V n (43) I \ com! ixdng oil onlets IS an \ 10 into onewitii 
a new nam Ihber iiu'crlbncou and utvi firnl Iwlustnes ” an I also 1 \ omal 
gimati pfJ^lonlerstOand 1 1 ami calling tite n w rd r4n»rmplr Trade of other 
iH n \ oew nler 5fl has leen r pencil owlet ml b^w Unproductive 

tl»ia 1) aow tarlmt^ fm-rb IX— 1 r»<« bnai no itctr laoMne — wttfli ht 1911 
f m Ipirt fU C 
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witli the title Ollier unclnssihcd iioii-produotn e Jndustnes ” The groups have 
been expanded from Kill to 101 The prmcipal nlteratioiis in respect of the groups 
are — 

' {)) the exjiansion of the existing groiijis, so as to shou in dol-ail mtciesting 
or niijiortant categories ulneh ueic picMOUsly coinhined and (ii) the conectioii 
of nnperfetl classifu ation hv rediaftnig the groups oi ti insferrnig certain rategorics 
from one group to anothoi ’ 

\s to the first t\'])C of c hanger, those uith uliich this State is chieflv comemexl 
irc ilet iilcd helou In Orden 1, farm sercaiit-i aie isolated fioin field labouieis 
In Order b (Textiles) groups have hecn expanded to show sepaiatcl) woikors in 
tcrtain important opeiations like cotton sj/mg fiom cotton weaving, weaving of 
woollen blankets and woollen oaipcts fiom wool (aiding and sinnnmg and silk 
woaMiig from silk spinning In Oidei 8 san\eis aie '^oparated fiom carpenters 
turners and jomei-s In Order 11 m imifnctmers of mmeial oils are sepaiatcd out 
from those tlint are ronceriicd in the prodiution of \egetable oil In Oidei 15 
stone (Utters and dressers are shewn separate from biiclc-la 5 cis and masons In 
Order IS, contlactol■^ for the dis])os,d of lefuse matter are dilTercntiated from mere 
sweepers and sca\cngeis In Oiders Ki 21 and 37 the workers m mechanical 
transport arc sejiaratcd fiom otlicr tiansporl workers In Onleis 20 21, 22 and 
40 an Gndca\oiir has liceii made to isolate the unskilled workers from the skilled 
New groups ha\e been added also — c q makers of glass bangles (53) general 
store keepers (152) etc The last named has been long thought of as a neecssit}% 
ns the xnnotN of eenenil stores coirospondmg to what is known as the maiioliau 
dithtn !•' fast springing up ns a foilnrc of the rnial cconomv 

1'he other elianges are eomcned with a view to nnproAe the elassifieatiou 
Persons ( onne( ted with journalism — Fditorsand Tmunnhsts— have been taken out 
of old Older 18 (Indnstiics of hixnr> ) and included iindci new Ordci 50 (Letters, 
Sciences and Vrls) m Group 177 Aciolmts, conjniers, fortune-tellers, leciters, 
( tc linve been similarh taken out of old Ordei 41 ('frado of othei sorts) because 
thex nic not well dnssificd under Tiadc, and biought under Oidei 50 as a separate 
group (No 170) FmalK under the sub class “ Unproduct i\c” the ordei of 
Beggar":, Vagrants, etc , have been expanded into three groups There was a public 
demand for mformution about the strength of beggars and xngrnnts On the 
otlier hand it was also thought desirable to give separate figures for protuicrs and 
prostitutes 

4 Ip Principles underlying the classification— The more important 
])niici])lcs that liavc governed the piesent classification of occupations may be of 
interest to the rcadci The following is a resumd of the Census Commissioner’s 
note on the subject — 

(?) Where a person both makes and sells, lie is classed ns a ?/;c?/,er On 
the same principle when a person extracts some substance, sucli as saltpetie, snl- 
phui, etc , he is classed under Sub-class II — Exploitation of mmoials and not m 
Sub-class in — ^Iiiduhtiy 

(??■) Tnduslrial and tiading occupations aic divided (o) accoiclmg'to the 
material w orked m, and (6) according to the use xvhich it serves Genornllv the fii-st 
rategoiy is reserved foi siicli articles, the use of which is not finally determined 
But it also includes specified articles foi wdiich there is no appropriate bend in tlie 
second categor}: For example, while slioe-inakers are included m the second 
category (Order 13, gioup 78), the makers of watci-bags, saddJerjr and the hke 
aic put in the first (Order 7, gioup 40) 

(???) Persons employed in llailway can ingc-factoiies have been shewn in 
Order 22 (Transport by Rail) instead of under Order 10 (Construction of 
means of transpoit) liccause these factoiics are directly worked by Railways 
in this countiy Tlic manufacture and repair of railway tnicks is an integral 
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part of tho operations of tlie RiiilTrBj' tathontie*, Kaiijrav police and Ifnn* 
ioctora bowe\Tr are treated as proles tonal tnen althoruph they receive their 
pav from tli H iilwav 

{tr) (.tcnemlh- the principle h Uwl dcom that wherever n man a personal 
fttupatiou winch mvohcs eome apccul tmininj; f tl >ctor or engmeer be m 
cbiswl un ler the head reacrvrd for that ocrupoti n \\ lieivver tho riork in which 
h I nguqed involves further spev ulwition tiie proorp la again wilMlivwleil Thu* 
a Ttuinne engmerr is difTermtuteil fn m a nver burvoyor Oiilv sach ofRcers of 
vemnient ab arc n t professi n I porxHis like doctors, teachers, deqg-mcn 
postal forest Kttlemcnt officers. Hallway fficem, et — i,f whose occupation 
Is not coTcrrfl bv bomc other group — B to be cntrrwl under the Onler 4o — I’ul be 
Vdminist ration (lovemment pe< ns, cfmpraitt anl snch other mentals as do not 
bej Kig to these other OBtibliahmcnts mil 1«? entered under this onler ami not 
as porters ami niesbcngers under Onler -I (Tnn port bv Hoad) 


Anolyili of the Occupation Return 


occurs Kw ^ 


sals') 


420 Main Feature! of the Return— The marginal diagram shows that 
with the fp^t < f Imlw tins State continues to be prejiondcrantl} ngnoultuml 
n 1 post rjl Eipl itati n of Vnin nlaaml Aogetntion enpportaOOpercent of tho 

p opnin tioii 
hrplmtotinn i f 
ilineraU is 
practically non 
existent — onl) 

3 per lOOOU 
Is'mg wJpport 
eU 1 V this 
means. In 
dustrv Is the 
principal menns 
of support to 
1 per cent of 
tlie pmmla 
tion. Trade 
comes next 
with jiereent 
The It m In 
miffitientlv 

lescril>etl cxcnpaiKHL* ul ■Jirbs H [ r tent Lowing the extent of vagu ntnrs. 
TJo prop* rlHui h the mix cf llte reJativc a -rura v of the retuni In lOIJ 
the proportu n of vjpu ei tncs wos 7 j)Lr et nt In 1001 the o rrrspon ling 
figure wai 1 1 I Thus it iv some cv n'o! turn tint m tins ino^t important re |>eel 
ra<h u Teilinj’ cen ns bh « a jr gtesbue n prrv nient towaru aieurarv of 
m nl Id1»rruf Paf-^ i ns rtune m it with 3 3 per i nt Pul be \dmini tra 
tHrtnTran port and lulltr b m I vt n'^ttiv 1\ I 3 und 1 1 pvr rent 
lerwn Imng n tlirir *an iirnmn' ul the unprwlnetive cla srt (I ’gpars, 
ragrunls persons if rnmii al and di rtjajtal h orvuievtKmsJ each eouetitiitrs oiify 
3 per tuille f til popuLitton, 


’“PS 

X < KSn 


It has )>een alrrailv ]>oinfe<I not that th^ rcosu lat 1 liidt f o/fect the 
tnmgth of the populate n bup| rt 11 \ tr nmUiire Tbe Imlk * f tJie tj pi corps 
in lb N t 00* rrap<sl I V ^lan h ami th tan Ih lal wot usttallr lia tenure 
t thrr H in [ liv III 1 Mx nt th time f ( nsTts rrt nl (b I ru ry) 

fx wrv r It I ti t Id Iv tlut I nv 1 l»oun rs 1 d left the I iml at 1 the | r j til n 

pivTn al V fairir rp| t en t tlie tni "li 4 j) j nis-i[vjl 11 bi trv in tl»e ''Int 

Jjnu nr rel b 1 marr are ratlter arttve | skii g he -f i f r i1h» NMjJh 1 luviirr 

t I ai I tlie eitumer t r* «|il ruch th r ar h jpj rs«-f| tn rej reser t (he tn I 

itu th n Ki tb** 'en u L t Hi Man h gr nih nsonl the »tat of ihii \ In Ih 

perb I f th 1 t lui inarv I r 1 Th I in I 1 \ 1 n n on tb rens*i ni,,hl *ehl mi 

takes into a Hint tl rl I r f oc uf itHff tl t m v h v lppj>en«l In ll me n 
whfle Th ft^iresf rTrnl Ihil 1 \ li 1 1 tr 1 n an I 1 r fe^ uu vat st I lenml 

c t lul ! t ae w I al finrta ite t k Tran^ rt prolul Iv is infiat J nith tri if r 
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1011 mort than Iflp^rcfnt of tho Citva popoUtionwere retam^d thoi \-»pueh* 
Taming to the distneta, the katluAwad dmaon ahowe the lowret proportion of 
jgnctiltnnsta. Its po«eimon of a kj ho*rd pomt* to the eiMtcnrt* of « large eea 
fanng popnlation and the po^TiDitiP* of commerre. lU foil besdc* it too poor to 
wort with Sooth Gnjaratwith ita large Anunitt popalatwn the balk of whom 
Are engaged on the land, shows the higbett proportKra of agncolttmafs. In 
Indostrr Kathuarad (partteolarfr Vmreli P/tjat) and North Gajarat t» for the 
first pbee Kathiawad artitan* like carpenters, toUora, blaekmuth* etc,, hare a 
Tell-deserrcd reputation and are found threraghout the fitate. Their eamingt bdp 
tr fupport their families m their homes. In OormneTce and Transport this 
Unsion alw) shows the Urged proportion of persons sapportetl The remaining 
)ceapatKms abeoib 15 per rent of Ksthmwsd s population Next to the City this 
IS the highest propoTtion. The Dhan and Dwsiia detachments of the 8tote 
Vmiv swell the ranks of those engaged in State emplor while the unspecified and 
vague entnes are more numerous in Kathuiwnd than nnva here else in the 
Stale except the Citv 


42 j. Urban Occupation*— From the marginal table given in the preced 
mg paragraph the contrast in the ocenpotional dtstributiou between City and 
oui tr\ was evident To itudv the occupabonal situation by broad gioups, the 
tatistirs were m this census separately crmipiled for towns. In 1801 it appears 
that the xTurutiona of urban mhabitants were tabulated eepa lately Thereaultwas 
l»«uied as Mr floyindbhai explams by the inclusion m the catemry of town* of 
ler-gnwn vDlagc* whi h little desetred the name A detaOeii compilntion of 
statistics for towns a certamly not worth the trouble But if by broad clsaws 
the orcupationsl figure*, arc ol tsmetl the contrast between town and country 
cannot fafl to Iks of interest btatr Table \\I\ has been therefore compQetl on 
the present Dfcosion higure* for all towns have been compiJerl by the twelve 
suIhcUsbcs— actual workers onl} Inring shewn Peparate figures for 23 imlividual 
toam* — 10 industnal aoduHian and" agricultural and distributrvB — are also shewn 
Vs it ha l)oen nlrcail^ pomted out in Chapter II — pam 80- tie towns which nrr 
mdufltrml and of listinct urliaii charac ten stirs (inclading the t itv of Baroda) cons- 
titute 71 percent of the total dri«n po] uUtion The sgncultural an I di tribo 
tivc town although tbei numltcr 2o out of 18 only contain 29 percent of the 
urban populntKm. In the M’lcctctl towns of the first onler are included all tlie 
industnal places like Betla 1 Biliniors Kslol and Ksrjsn and aUn the two temple 

towns and a few 


A nr u, Wuum o 


InAweuJ 
uA hVm- rU 

rwM AiKTiWinr 


other well eetablisb 
ed uHjan arras hlc 
Pat art, Vlsnagar and 
Ka lu In the agn 
cullnral ami dtstn 
Itutive rIoM of towns 
Vadnagsr Cnjfu 
Sojltra Bhsdrsn 

Ind J L nti%B oihI 
DI Arms] Iwwe I»eeh 

kcl vteil It ( t 

the The mar 

guiol stmt mrnt gives 
the proportion 0 / 
aetonl aork n* en 
pjpd in the mam 
mtopatKins in lb 

' { I Ktat tn the ( it\ 

industrui toan ami 

scTwnltoral srnl distrilrutne I ans. It wjll !>eervb-nt tberefmm that imlii trul 
srea slilum^h tn re agn ullural than the ( itt hare a larger propf riKm f tbcir 
I jmUta n en geil m irebi^trul ami ronmiemal pureuifa. Thr a ruultoral 
t WTj are Irtll mcFTe ih n overgrtiwn village and the rapjtemal ilt iribulUHi 
u thee pLurs cl ewlv apprua hiM tbit of the Slat 
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424 Occupations In the Cit> of Bnrotin --Tin innuofdipalion'^of llio 

^ \x\ <vf I? iroclii nv\\ Ih' nofutMl u»»^\ in \ littU 


i;r» Ut r ili't ul It wjH \)\ fnnivl *\ ^tu<h 

• ♦f tlu’ Diartim i] rUa**' that (u Mijntionnl 
\ \\ \ \\\w ililH t^MalU fu»iu th \\ of the M \U 

! h« tro “^trikintr Torivarv pai 

son ulto IS nil njiruulunist m tho (’it\ (la n* 
in* 11 in tia *^1 \t< nlitivoK to tho total 
pupil) itjon \pirt from jnihla ulnuniMra 
tuiii irul profi ‘-Mon*' ni whuli o( 

t itp lUoii^ till jmijxation*' in* alw i\ t^xjaa l 

• il to )i 1 irjt* Ml 1 iU\ It n inti*n*'tiim that 

r 1 I ihuiitai ^ of t ha am* ♦ lliUa <'tis v inal \ 
ui tn'lu tn*^ luul tnalrs o( 
imar\ ih»na ta x\ uit*' Mul tlu unprodm 
tu< Old ilnn put dill t h^^an mhk h 

IUmM hvr^« 1\ t h Ml alv4 W Ih ra III tha 

iTj h Mn\ h‘ <»f Uit* p '-t to loinpin llu 
01 1 tip UUMt il fli^inhiitton of iha Trtx of ]} iroda 

\s jth tliut of t!ia ("itti s of Ihtmli \\ Vu sulaia \ 

1 ha tiaa^ t<*t tlm <*if**n*' in Mot a\aili)>la 
M tla toMpuwiii »a?i h» onl\ with tla 
ft^ tin ^ of tha last t iK< n (mmi tla 

)>o|ld»i\ PapuTt t*f PM) 1 M!M tla 
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111 ir^Mi il t >npin‘'on it appair*' that 

fhatilm t'lta*- htua ima h inon 1 omtia n a aii»l iiulmir), altluaiah th« 
p. r-on*- ♦ pa ilm d in Ilia hinufl 

[iroh foiin 1 ! irp( r ptopoi rr>»j>nt» n \nt 1 <khi 

tton Hi U irofl i t'it\ I ha t vMi {\^n ^ttrti m 


♦ oinpHi*' ila ]in *'iiMiliojj witli 

thut <d PU 1 (omrtan* * niv to 
itt^ H l* fl mow ]w r oHs within 
ih* ih t ah whih th* nw n nad 
piopc»rtt*<n and* r ultnn* r*' tin 

i* 'ult *»f tin piowinj^ n lalajn \ of 
),on ii!tiMiltnrd < I ^ to innuu* 
thnr - Hid *^1 ittn h\ in 

Inal "Mm ]>rti}:r* du l^ of tla 

i>i»l handa rifts ha*' i\]^n 1m Ip* d (his 
pna i 


1 ^ t(j rO lu < lO < it i I 
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nn 1 
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I hf*n‘ ih iimtlui \\ll^ III v\lii(Ii tlic' hrnriiigK of (ho o( ( tipatiniidl (listiiimtioii 
of tlio ( it\ oil (Ik* toinl fipiiros for tlio Stall laii ho MuiIkhI aiol (liat is llu* pro 
portion of mtiial vorkors nn]»lo\(>(I m tin’ (’lt^ and othor aioas m <‘iu h mam oe- 
111 ) 11(1011 In all oi < np ition*! of a KKl workers, onl\ fixe helon" to tlic (’it\ \s 
ma\ he o\p( ( tod, t Ik pro|)ortion of workers on agrindture is \cr\ siiiill indeed 
hiirdh o jier niilh Jint if wo tide' onl\ mtoanonnl (In icnt-reieneis — Inamdais 
I.ieirdars and otln r nhenited landholders —I (i jier i ent of (he total of thisdaHH 
an found m the ( 'lt^ Indiml rial workers of the ('Hi form i) poi i onl of then total 
r'riiit'th m the State, Imt lakiii}' indnidiiai industries that on furniture alisoilis 
^S])(r(ent , food 21 inrient and jirodmtion and (ransniisyion of molne jiowei 
(elci trn lioht eti ) ih indited with SI ))orcenl 'i’ransjiort workcis of the CiU 
form J7 jiericnt 'Praih m the (’it) taken ii)) H) jicrienl of total workois m lliat 
line, hut trades m melalK and (heniual jirodui !« oath ahsorh ncarl) half of the 
tot.d Hirtnglh of (heir workers The hulk of the armj is (oinentralod m the 
Cijiitnl (70 ))ei lent) J’ulihi admmistiatioii requires 20 ))Ci cent of i(« jiersonnel 
for Iht (lit.) 'I'lie professions gciiei ally have 13 per rent there, Imt llie Oih’s 
law)erH and doctors form 30 and 31 jici tent of tlieir icspective totals l^oi-sons 
living on Ihcir income m that place aie nearly a thud of then class Lastly, (lie 
Central -lail, the asylums and the oiphanagcs neemmi for R2 per rent of the mnintes 
of )dl sm)i mstitutioiiH m the State 


425 Rural Occupations — ]'’rom a consideiulion of urban 
tioiis we may turn to the rural areas Tlic agricultural and 
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tiTf trnrna, ai tp caw m the m»rjrin»l t«l k ol par*. 423 approach tho 
' ‘ '[ State ftveroi^ m the occap.i 

x«-b„prri/«5 ctWi. \ uonai dutnbution pcncraOr 
nwlparttralarivmrwpwt toopn 
ctJture From tlie litc where 
they are the lowest, the propor 
tion of agncultonsti nae* pn>- 
gTeanTeh- m the indostml towna 
imiMUtj Mior. | o I irj 1 'ml then aimcultnral town* nml 

Cowwrr* nd Tiu>p-rt ' 1 *b( **' v ^ 

ud irt Ml i. I aa nnallv it reaches its maximum 


a#Tk«JrtT*j rtMi»i 


, _i rami areas wbero 7T jKT cent 
of the population are engaged m eiplortation of animals and i-egetntion 
Induftry and eoimncrce are at their lowest ebb m the villages. The factor 
of vague entries counts the leaat there alao aa the vilkge oarupatioiu ore fiw 
and well known and the local enumerator M ablo to fill m the schedules far more 
correctly m the \'illage8 than m large towns 
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Vs In the last census, the typical simple indoatnes that aro well known in 

the villagea l»cea com 

pded and the proportion of 
peranns supports I y eacli in 
tbo lait two censums i ahewn 
in the maiginal tilde Vi 
cordmg to this dl Ic ten 
I y^ra jo 8(UJ per millc ( f 
tne population were support 
e<l by these sunplc occupa 
tinni. In thi census tlic 
proportion supported u slight 
i\ less. The occupations pur 
meil in the vilUgrs fi iin tb< 

1 ulk of the normal arfmtic** 
of the people Them aimpte 
occupations correspond to the 
Mmpucit’v of th \n1lnpi r 
wants. Ins narrow honion an 1 
his hruitcil resources, Tlie wU 
contained vilUge has l»een 
often the theme of anters 
on India Hilt tho ohl isola 
tion is fast passing awa\ ami 
the complete equipment of 
irtisQRS and mennl with 
*hich the oM t\'pe of nil tge 
fiimid nl Is l>eing di ** U 
e<l ^ the force of ronipeti 
tIvT Vmlencirs, Vs nILipvs 
become hvgrr the nllnge liar 
licr 1 larLinitli rarjimt r r 
potter men;4 t h>s* tlic le- 
finlteness of In cirrle f rfim 
trie (ffframl) The influence 
< f cu tom in fixing the n- 
miineratn n for tl 1 ire < f 
labour I alw givintt sa\ 
ffrailiuillv to the liws of 

supjJr ami lemaniL In nianr Imponant lirecti n tl nlLij; •er\‘Ke-» ar 

lieinj; lej lete<I 1 r the diwontenteil suHape artfon nr mcnwl kanmr fir 
t wns nr Urge rentrei in tK In pe that witl Wit r wipes ar 1 b newer 
♦arruunlnv’ hi amlntkms ran Iw sat i CM Th want f '^dxeugers snl 

nlUpe watchmen, who «re pra liulh foruling their trwdilionjl cu|> 4 ts>i i 
n w bemg pewrallr f It the Wlme sm np t / /or ami Ao/rw t n “utHiu two 
among thee sutid villipe ominathm -and th n tpralton f t (nn f t wn 
ete„ areimlw itii n he w the rural pr>puUtKm whrh till f tm alssit wi j-r enl 
u hemp Knalualle d pnved of tberr at e^tral facil Iki. 
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<20 Normal occupational distribution in n villngc of i,ooo 
persons lukmg ih< j^niportioosof llio alxAo \\o should oxnoti 1o haxo, m 
\ ()t»0 udiihuuits 711 aj^ru uhuiists of \\hoin 670 will ho IiukHokIs 
oul t uiu\at !oi luiostu lahour('i*s and farm s(»r\ant‘>, IS general lalmurms 25 
M‘M k i»v nors and in'rti-mon J W niton w<^rKors (haml^wcincrs sjnnners etc) 2i 
pri' u !ni>lt -j^rvnnls ual nn min nut''. Jlilnathi r workcr^^ !(» numoN dondoiHimd 
urun d» \hr^ 1 ^poinr*- H < npantir^ lohjrhor‘^ lOgoldsnnths and hluKMmthb, 
Mild fnin Mdh sinhus s od-pro^^er^ 0 (swecjicrs and Ma- 

Ninnt-1 vtidhinK two d lu jiroporlions an> of ])orsons Mipported In 

iln oMUpUioi.s Old not nltud worker'- 1 rom tin latter point of mow it must he 
loni hnh d that f<.i tin leipUMiu n(s of a \ illngi <dthissiy(« tin* s\ipjd\ of necessary 
^»nins hk^ Ijirlir- t oh»r^ rMofiis and swe* ))ers-*^iv, \or\ madctpnile indeed 
It mt« to t omp in tin s(» ruttus with (hos<* woilved ont for the (Vntial 

l'ru\nn - in PM 1 h\ Mr Marten In tin ” 
in ir^nn au enen lompiritnt figure^' whuh 
-hfo t nmarkihle peia r d lorn spoiuh nu 
In the Jiirodi \illte*' i[>pirenth then are 
(i wt r 1 iho\m*r‘' hhuk^nuths and g<d<lsnuths 
hut on tin otlier hind there are more (ulti\a- 
inoM N 1' ndi \ndgr\mdc ders t ulors, 
i 1 and MiXtum^r^ d he \ih 

he* rxiM ^ iliouc’h nndtnnamnd in thi^ 
tto ,pjii if to he hitter off e*nn rallx llwin 
tn ilu itntrd Provnn*s 1 1 ir^ r j>ro 

pieiiMU <»f Mllnx Hops m tin Uiroda \ llhieo 
ts dm to tht^ Mite < rtMiur igurn nt of hhata 
holdinc^ V hn h In*- kd to a sinking nanM**’ 
ul m - int ]>r<*pin tor*, tti nnuit \eir‘. 
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p/ Worker^ nnd Dependents - din disiim lion heiwt en workers and 
o»'j> teont'' i*' J Ner\ difimdt innstiun to detail d he genend instrin lions as 


v\*)l i- ih* ohluKioil om s Hi tins tiganl line lani aln nh fpiotml lint it is 
ihth‘ nh lo 1 1\ dov n < \a< I t< sts and bja < iln rules w hi< li < ould he uiufonnh inlei 
piet»d \t wliti ig‘ a child )s < on*^Kl( n d l<i ha\c ceised t<i he dependent and 
iMtoini m eannne lu Iper It aU\a\s fltlhuilt to decide dhen the cpiostum of 
tl)t vomm ni tin ftundx is mother prohlem Ilow far womans helj) m ugmnh 
tnrd op» r tion suilKnni to nmhle tin luad of tht household to do without 

)nr(d lidiour, nnd how far su< li lielp niahles the woman to jiass from a dejiendent 
‘o iwotkiran <|ueslnnis (hit fnnjm niK (onn np for H*ltlement Again in 
rt^Mfd to indnstm s like < otloiumd silk w<*nMnp the lest of the leceipt of a wage 

\ is <lispense/! with long as tlu^re was _ 

,w.l.n«. that ilic uorK ofauomiu. ora I 

c hild hups to atigmenl tie fannlt nu ome _ ni 

d here waslisth tie cjuestioii (hatiflieln ^ , i.. . . 

w IS n not u u w hat or c up ition was to ho j 

1 ntr It d against tlu‘ la l)a r a nauR dims ---p 

in ignr utlural o}a*r itions, tla'wjfeofa * * ai mi 

nillnator max issist m xanous suhsi ii rNiilnnMFonof xunomii | r* > 7t 

.inn \sa%.M,.Jtas(amingualeM.r<ncn loutorcinn . a I 

i»\ iDi'rc iiianial Jaboiii 1 hr fjiiastioii — 

oftan ariM H wlu t liar In 1 real lior oLf iipa- 4') iIi* 

tioM as ihe K.iiiio as I lint of licr liushittKi \ irndr in «i 

ort<i(lassil midor n^riciilUiral labour 1 ,,„i .< n... n 7 ^ TT' 

it wa« m sur h < iifcs laid down Hint 

\\lK‘rf*\(r llic bind of assiHlaiuo was M, I!"!’!,*' Vl"? . , i~ 

spedfirrl, the 0 ( r upatioii to lie enteied Mil I’tnMKionH mn\ liRml 

w IS lo conform to ilio sja cification, but 

tlial otlicrwif-p the ol( U])ation of Ilia Toinl ..f ( insn ( ' 4i in' 

pum )i)al uKMuliPr of ilic' family \saH to lip "TT r~i TT 

cutfred iicncrall} tlio figures ipgardmg \ Di.nin-iip r.i 47 

woibcrs h.i\o to be loi eivcd witli a little ^i, j 17 -.1 

caution, but micIi ns they arc, the mai- 

gmal fitntx-meiit, allowing tlio iirojinrl ions aotniiddoBu o 4 r r>’ 

of workcis .illd dcpendcnls m the foui All Occupations 41 ^ 

mam classes and llic tw'ehe sub classes 

mil be studied Onl} m two ( lasses- ■doiiiestic scrvico nnd unpiotbiclivc occupn- 
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trai — do Torter* predomaute TLe •arrant* m Sute employ and independent 
fl 43 * 3 — ^pcDvn bnng on tberr own income — hove the largest ntmiber of depend 
entv as M to lio expected* Public edmmiftratKni means a ccrtaini tal le com 
petenre and that attract* a profuaron of hangert-on — poor relative* and other 
dependent*. V* we go lower <fown the aoeinl rtrata we find the proportions of 
wort-ers mtTcnnng amoaget populations on tho margin of comfort or of suh 
mstenco \gnailtTUT ha* a percentage of 41 for it* workers, I ut this figure u 
tlie nv^o of varying proportions ninpng from Inanulars (33) cultivating owncta 
(31) rent receiving Wrt/edara (37) cultivating tenants (40) farm aervant* (64) and 
6cM laboQrem (01) Thu* nfiluence u in inverse ratio to the proportion of work 
rs ^nniUrly m Irelustnea, worker* in gold, prenou* ktone* and metal*, and 
furniture workers haw a larger proportion of tlrpendent* than other irvluklnal 
wnrkerb In trade aluo hank^ money lenders anl other* of their fcmd support 
a larger number of dependent* per worker than people who »cll leather nrticWs i r 
trade m pottery brseka and tdca. 

4^8 Local dlftrlbutlon of worker* and dependent*— The local 

distribution of work 
era and dependent* 
afTorxl* another in 
tereating atudy The 
comparotivelv high 
proportion of work'err 
m toe Citv is owing to 
the fact that a largo 
ftectKJn of ita popula 
tion are mmugranta. 
bring without the full 
complement of tbeir fnnulies arsi the number of dependent* amongst them i# th ro- 
b\ r^uced. The rather low proportion of the work-er* m the Northern Division 
IS due more or lea* to the aocial attitmle of its inhabitant! which i* oppo*«l to the 
association of female* m their men folk* dadv avocntion*. In *omo measure 
the lemsmg of large areas of lanil baa belpetl the growth of peasant propnetora who 
are not alway* of tho ogncultnrut rl^ A* a matter of fact tlie tendenev for 
laml 1 1 pass from agncultuml t non-agrn ultural classes within recent veara ho* 
Iwcome \Try evident generallv m the State ami in that dinsion in particnlar Th 
SowTor# have tokTU advantage cf the prciTuling econonuc d prcsaion to ft rech»c 
tlieirdeht r* land and turn tbeni<^lvrs into laihllonK Thei>c clause* ha\T usually 
n low proportion of workers, hurther the agncultuml aittl m luatnal deprrsxun 
has caaserl nn nutflowof able-botlietl workers — a particular tvpe of dram to which 
Kaib Prant is peeubarlv balde In Kathiawa I the proportion of workers i rvl 
lence I take it of the }cnnt mfluence of emigration whn h lowers, and the poierti 
f it* inhabitant* which rahe*, the proport wii of its *‘ork*cnL Bc*ide* cotton 
IS one of it* staple crops, which requires bttle ootsidr lalionr generallv cotton 
growing area* ihonkl sm w therefore rather a high proportion of workTi* Iswan'c 
wherever httle labour is required women and chiltiren of the house are fuUv utl 
lisetf In it In f'outh Oujarnt th large bIm ngtnal popalation is poor ami cumu t 
afford the hire of labour Their t ladles no ol jeetKm t tlieir females joining 
the men m the CrH or factors 

4*9 Occupation* of Female* —In this State andintlnprat generally 
there are few ra-dcs which in i t on 
the aeclu u n r f female in ronsc<|iieiwe 
the pnmorthm of fcnml s amongst wnr 
k r* us ijjrlv high In 1011 there were 
131 f male Work rs to a thousarnl nule 
In the present cen n tlie ratio i 300. 
In respect < f SiIm Uss II (h nl solute 
fguresaretCK few t Iw * rth noting Of 
>lhcr oreupatinn lome tiesi n iceshow a 
prrj mderante a xjiet tei] f fem 1^ 
\i rg>t per- ns In in. on their income 
tlierr are nunt w mien j«’n wmeraof'*Ut 
r *» burg on fl ir rash inicst 
mcDts, IhiMirhonr I u1 lie \ Iminisir* 
tH n ami f n fe«'U n h w in the r ler 
_t_ ^1 ruturallv tlie kat |rj rtsm f 
t*uorr»l iteV triKciot aTVm,t*ittL tmr 

I urtrr* n iLu « mt kj null (ll r) lb t ru*L ,<—4 {•• tuvl nf thelo 
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Croup ^ 

Xumber of 

Kumbor of 


1 

female ac 

females per 

No 

Besicnntioii | 

tual 
w orkefH 

1,000 male 
workers 

"> 

>icUl Lnliourcrn | 

103 077 

1 440 

1 

Incoino from rent of land 

2 010 

025 

187 

Genernl Labourerfi 1 

23 100 

1 182 

ISl 

Cookf’ water cnmer« indoor ser | 

2 740 

2 007 

115 

Cnrda ivom betel leaf ^f%etnblc ! 
nrotn nut and fnut r Hem 

3 411 

842 

101 

Sw eepers Hea\ en^em 

1 875 ! 

1 

79S 

77 

1 Tailor^ inillinerA drt^s mnitem 

1 danierM and cnibroidcrorn on' 
1 bncii 1 

1 

1 

3 237 j 

748 


Rjco pounders and door gnn i 

dent. 1 

1.772 j 

2 085 

m 

IlnsUt inakcrK leaf plate ma | 
, Kers 1 

1 330 ! 

1 002 

77 

Potters, carthtn pipe and bowl i 
makers i 

3 028 

404 

27j Colton nml wcftMnp j 

5,207 

510 


women woikers The vaiintions nrc oven more stiikmg when we take specific 
occupations In the margin a 
few occupations wliere women 
bulk largely as workers ire 
shewn Some of these are w'oik- 
cd by the women indepen- 
dently of their men-folk such 
IS Group Nos 1, ISl, 135, 
and 05 There aie others like 
55 103, 60 or 5 where they 
join the men and woik to- 
gether In particular occu- 
pations like spade cultivation, 
woman lalioiir is ^c^\ much 
III demand Thirdly there are 
occupations to which women 
take to supplement then hus- 
bands’ earnings as in 187, 27 
or 77 

430 Proportion of female workers m the Natural Divisions- 

The marginal 
map show s 
where w omen 
w orkers f onn 

the largest pro- 
portion South 
Gujarat, as 

nlwaj's, shows 
the larg st pro- 
portion of fema- 
le workeis, there 
being 06 to even 
hundred male 
w'orkers The 

explanation lies 
m the racial 
composition of 
the people of 
that division 
and also in the 
fact that in' 

South Gujarat, 
agnculture pre- 
dominates more 
than anywhere 
else 
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The lacial composition of the people show's the sev latio of W'orkers m an 
mterestmg w'ay Subsidiary Table VIII show's that among w'orkers of aboriginal 
descent, like Kohs and Forest tubes (Bhil, Dhanka, Garait or Nayakda) the 
proportion of women w'orkers is veiy high ranging fiom 001 in the case of Chodhra 
•'cultivatoi's, to Dhoclia (1,123), Gamit (1,117), etc Marathas and Eajputs m their 
traditional occupation of arms httle require the help of them womeukmd Amongst 
Lewa Kanbi cultivators, only 80 women workers to 1,000 men evist Among 
Kadwas, the ratio of female workers is higher (212) 

431 Effect of women’s work on general wages-— Lastly while w'e 
are on the topic of female workers, it is necessary to point out that w'onian’s share 
m the occupations, even where she independently engages herself m any kmd of hvmg 
and particularly where she works alongside of the men, is comparatively light from 
the point of view of physical exertion The way in w'hich the men often spare the 
exertions of the women m field labour, or any construction work or earth diggmg 
18 frequently commented on by observers who have any expeuence of Indian la- 
bour As Mr Blunt points out, “ The man digs, the woman carries the earth 
dug and flings it on the load or embankment that is bemg built but the man wall 
fiU her basket for her and lift it on to her head, thus savmg her even the exertion 
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of bendmg * Tbi^ n one rauem perhapi why the woman nrely compete* with 
the roan m wages The demand for her labour t> ftnctly regulated to her 
■nd has no reference to the thrmkage or othemae of the male labour supply The 
two wies belong to totally different worida of wort Even m mduatnen where 
they are fairly doeelr associated R-o b cotton, policy oil etc. etch is put on to 
ipecial branchea, where the other is not neceawiry The acale of wage* u lopatatc 
for each and no employer of labour ever thinks of under-cutting a man a wage* 
by Bobstituting femak? labour for male 

433 Occupation* by Religion— Sabaidinry Table I\ grve* the proper 
tiontl figure* for occupation* by 
religiom It thowi first the dutn 
button by religion of 10 000 pereon* 
following each occupation and then 
the occupatunal distnbubon of 10 000 
perton* m each religion u ihewn 
In the marginal dngrani, the occupa 
tional dtstribution m coch roam ro- 
Ugion a plotted Vmongat Hindu*. 
Qgncultnro take* finrt rank eapport 
mg 08 per cent, of their total strength 
Industry iupporti 13 per cent of their 
number In Public administration 
and professiona generally only a Httlo 
over a per cent of Ifindua find their 
livelihow 00 per cent of Jam* are 
trader* and eignt other* aro person* 
Uvmg on their own mcomc Ine vast 
majonty of Animlst* (98 per cent) 
are engaged on the land or m the ex 
plmtation of animals. Amongst Mn 
salroans, 40 per cent are so engaged. 
By mdostry and trade 27 per cent of 
MRalman* (aim oat e<]ually divided 
m the two) support tbemeclrea. 20 
percent oiParsuare engaged m trade 
— tb(ir trnditiooal occupation II in 
bdtutry and 11b the learned profes- 
sions, No len than 1 043 Parai* or a 
fifth of their strength hare returned themselves vaguely as cashiers, accountants, 
clerks etc of unspecified office*. Of Chnsbans 38 per cent are in mdostry moatly 
wearing of cotton and 27 per cent are b agncultu^ or abed punuits. 



The Hmdas form 82 per cent of the population. In tlie largest bdustry — ^Agn- 
rulhire and exploitation of animals — the Ifindus form more than 63 per cent In 
Induitrv —another Urge item the Hindu proportion b larger than its strength 
in the gemral population. In Public admmlitration ami professions generally 
they alio figure more UrgeK than their total strength wo^ warrant But In 
the Public horre thrv form onlv M percent m trade tbeir share Is evm smaller 
{€k,) oml aiiKog t p*r«ons Iinng on tnelr own income the Hbilus aro C" percent 
TU Ilmda tran ^wrt » >rLer<*re 4 per cent of their cUha, In domestic service 
alio and in innimcKTitly ilescnbed and unprtKloetlve occupations ih ir proper 
lions are small relativelv to their proportion to the total popuUtloo The Mnsal 
roansonh firm? 5 percent of the total I at tbeir share in IhiHie defence 11 much 
Urger— narndr SOperrent In domestic semce ai m transport they are alio much 
more m d niawl pn pcrtionatclT In Ihiblnr administration tbeir proportion 
I It percent I ut it i onlv in tK lower ranis ai peons ha vih Ian and the rubor 
dilute eitabli bmenti that tlier figure PimtUrlr in the I rofei Kuul groupi, except 
as pne<ti or Ukm onJ t acben their contnl ulHJfi 1 generallr iniignlficant 
Vinong t onprr InrtirecU *ei the JI a lalmans form quite one fourth of beggars and 
ragnnti an 1 the mai nt\ of pnertitnte* The Jams are only - per cent, of their 
popuUtum an I \>l tbei kite a Urg share m tite trad of the Itaj forming 21 
per cent and am n t pers* ni rf b lepmd nt mean the Jams number 31 f»er 
cent But tl tr coninl ntmn to I nbUc defrnce avevpeeteil from a camtnerolal *hd 
unwarliLr leciion I alrmut nil and in I altbe nimbi tratbo ami professions 
iheir quota i mu h snulirr (ban their stimcth 

rUi batiel Pnomies tenfui lUfert el l&ll p. tui. 
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OCCUPATION OF LITERATES IN ENGLISH 

witli 111 tlie prci lous clmptcrs, 

c ( 7 , m connection iMtli mar- 1 i 

nage and fertility mfirmitlOS— Xamo of traditional tramroconpationm 

and education Here our pn- caste occupation 

raary concern is to sec how _i 9 ij__ 

far the traditional occupations _ ■ T “ 

still persist 111 the diher- TTmiFirnnES 

ent castes In the mnrgm, high fig ores 

the castes which show high - om , 0 o 5 

proportions of persons sup- som Coidam,u_^» 8 ^^ 

ported by their traditionn j ^ sn | 754 

occupations arc contrasted uoehi luHivatoT 785 i 784 

with castes i\ Inch are gener- won c^n^ntcra 'Oi 778 

allv discarding them The „ Trad™ 

poult to note about the high breeder ^3 

fitnires IS that onlv such trad 1- lubnnn Traders 

tional occupations m the | p^u’ers 

artisan groups as have con- jScaicng.rs 83 - , 

tinned to be profitable show j LOwncmiES 

high proportions such as Dar- Mil.tnrv and dominant 31 31 

]1S Poms, and Sutars ulllle Village iratchmen 31 8 - 

the mdustnnl groups the Ks" II i?i 

pOOre>- clas‘ 5 es of Bhois, nmlmian ^ 8 “ 

Ltavalms and ^ ’ L.lienncu and ralUi ' 

forsaking their aiuestral call bearers i 

i.icr and taklllE to cultivation ' Priests 184 

"r“ „g™,.ltu,nl l»l.onr The ' 'XZ,"” ■?> 1 ;« 

ccautof opportunity to prac- ^h. lo"! 33 i 

tise It has led Rajputs and Aijdmh Colton carder*; \ j j 

to a lessci extent Marathas M-iatn nnd Domi 

to abandon then occupation of | 

arms The Brahmans realise 

that they have fallen J , j piicstly avocations for public admimstration, 

credulousagcand tb^ir observable amongst 

the professions, trade attract the agricultural classes, whose characteristic 

tenacity . i features of the occupation return But while the typical agri- 

o£ the Jr J the influx of the other classes amongst then ranks 

ciilturists s 1 J ^ ^ties ’ The promotion of agricultural labourers to the status 

already mentioned (vide Chapter I. pam 76) as one 
of peasant osnculture Koh cultivators formed 50 per cent 

o the m Wii mi, this proportion is now 64 The declme m 

aSl rtton carding occupations is seen m the much smaller proportion 

of pTiIrruorkers retunied in the present censiis asworkmg on thew traiitional 
of Pinjara u oikc ^4 per cent of Dheds engaged m 

occupation than n^ 1911 M 

te™s the Chamars shmi a similai decline from 61 to 41 ni the propoijon of then 
wXrs orieather The mflueuce of education and social uplift has led castes like 
Bhfvirs and Ghanchis to leave their traditional professions The proporteon of 
Bhavsars as calenderers and dyers m 1911 uas 54 per cent , it is now only 34 The 
Ghanchis follmvmg their old calhng as oil-pressers constituted 60 peicent of 
S^ir total workers in 1911 In 1921, the oil-pressers amongst them are now just 
Ibout half The Tapodhan Brahmans, 21 per cent of whom were teinple 
Liwants m 1911, do not appear to have any hking for that occupation as there 
are only now 11 per cent who are devoted to temple service 
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434 Occupation of literates in English— One other matter of ge- 
neral mterest may he dealt ivith before the detailed exammaj^n is takenan. hand 
State T?ahle XIII gives the occupations by sub-classes and age penods of hterates 
in Enahsh Of 14,773 male hterates m Enghsh, 9,183 or 62 per cent and of 887 
female hterates m Enghsh, 189 or 21 4 per cent are workers Of the total workers 
only 2 arc below 10 years in age, 168 betrsveen 10 and 16, 816 betAveen 16 and 20, 
3,322 between 20 and 30 and 6,064 workers are aged 30 and over The following 




The figures o! dependents are mtorertiM Tbo proportion of all worieii 

i t iterate or fUitemte) is 41 for the State Tbs proportion of workers amonpt 
inglish literates is high in the first place because there being few foraales who 
know Elnghth and thoy are the Urgeat proportion of dependenta nsuallv the num- 
ber of depend nta literate in that language is naturally aranlL In tho second 
place En^ish cdncation which is more or losa a stepping itorw for the higher bran 
ches of public acmee and the profeeeions enables more than one member of the 
family to be corDers and thna diatnlmtes the burden of aunporting a family among 
more head than one Lastly it ii well known that Engltah knowing peraona are 
apt to strain at tho control of the joint family tho tendency to lirenk up Into amal 
ler umta la cnconraged and thereby the size of the household and cooseqnentl) 
the number of the d pendents, beemuo ihraimahed Tor these rensons the general 
condcudon that affioence vanee inveraoly with the proportion of dependents does 
not apply in this cnae Public AdmimstratJon and Ihofessiona hare each orer 
60 pw rent aswortwa of penona supported by it Transport workeis It b true 
form 9 per rent of the total of persons supported But thb ii due to the fact 
that most of the transport worker* who arc r nglish knowing are on the BaDwars 
and generally outiiderv ImmJgnition therefore affects tho ratio of depondeota. 

It b remarkable from tbo above taUe that among literates in English there 
If not the same consuming pssHnn for agncultnre as in the general popnbUom 
Onlv 10 percent go m for Sub-dass I Ono reason for this amitmfanre b that 
Fnplbh fducatlon b prarticallv confined to towns where tho nomlicr of agrlcnl 
tunsta b not brge tfecomlly only such caste* os do not take kJndIr to culthu 
tion happen to specialise in knowWge of Engh lu From the present figure* one 
cannot t 11 wbetner Fngli h education is temling to take people away from the 
land. This table haa wen etwnpiled for the first time in this otate nnd rompo 
rativ'e figure* ih irfoie are not arailaltle But cencrallr m India tbu t* aoid to 
be the caw In tbl State apnculture has gained rather m Tdanr* at thee pense 
nf arta and craft* But Es^ish edocatetl son* of agncultunits do take to other 
callings. ^Vhat has actually happened is thi* htcr^ca in h ngli h amongst agii 
cuhuial groups have emigrated in increasing numbers but their number* are bo 
amail that th pencral proportion of the apncaltaral jtopubtion baa not been affect 
etl thereby In the raarpn the nwt numerous dasjwc of mai workers who know 
Engli h are indtcateiL I oblic adnumstration b an 
ea r first althongh libera! profe&siona are not far 
l^htod Between th two 3^ pec rent of En^uh 
bteratesareaupportetL Loder Ln pecified"* — hob- 
Ure \I — there figute64^ male and I'* female workers 
ilotU of these are clerk* ca hier* le of unspeafied 
offires. The L Dpredartirr worker* are 4* male* 
and 1 fem*l Th<“e are mainly inmates of the 
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lunatic nsiluin 'iiid the orjiluiiiapc Domestic sen ants nho are literate in English 
arc lupsth vSurtn and Mnhnrs in the cniploi of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

Tahing Ihe figures of actual worker'^ h} religion mc find that 7,226 male Mor- 
Voi> arc llindii'- till) arc Pnr>is, ‘.nO .lam's .714 MinlnmanR and 178 Chnstians 
249 laim .iin! 176 Miisaliuniis arc engaged in trulc 1.37 Parsis uork on the land 
and 118 others are clerks or oinphnes of unspecified ofliccs Among female 
worken, the largest miinher (122) are Indian Clinstians— most of whom are catc- 
rhisls, ini'^sion re ulers orteaihers 'J he three Aniiuist workers ho know English 
are ciigagi'd in agmulture 

435. A Brief Review of Occupation Statistics by sub-classes and 
main o^de^^ — 1 will now d^al with the pnncipnl occupations of the people of 
this .State a little more in detail \lrend\ in cour-c of the general remarks on the 
returns tcrtnin aspects of the difTerent occupations have been touched In our 
present diseussuin we shall follow the order of tlie stuiidard classification Subsi- 
di iTc Table 1 gi\es the proportionate figures of persons supported 111 each class, 
sub class and order of occupations Tlie coinimratnc figures of the present and 
tlie prnious tworensuses are gnen in Subsidinrv 'Pable Vlf As the gcncrnl scheme 
of clns'-itu ition has not Iteen intich interfered wath on the present occasion, the 
stuch of vanitions sum. 1911 is (ompiratixeh an eisier task than between 1901 
and IfMl Occ istonalh i little reshullliiig of the contents of orders, and sub- 
classes has been net< '•Mtatecl '1 he r nrntions moreo\ er are % if inted sometimes — as 
nlresch pointed out— wnfh errors of neord and of eoinpilalioii — tonfusion between 
makers and seller^, etc and occasional clifTerence of interpretation in the methods 
of elassirication Inuegn^n rise to ajipnrcnt \anations which are not in accordance 
with facts 1 or these reii ons Siilisuliar^ 'Pable \ir lias to lie read witii some 
caution but on the wlioletlie \nnations betwc'cn 1911 and 1921 are far more 
leliable tlian fcetwien 1901 amcl 191) 

436 Class A Production of Raw Materials — The prmnr) concern 
of c\er\ industrc is tlie production of raw iintorial which is therefore the basic 
mdustre .‘^iicli raw nmlenal necessarc for cve^^ occupation is produced 
lo working njeon the soil, or under it .Scionclb, tlie exploitation of animals, 
Mich .IS breeding pislnragc, fislnng and limiting is the necessary prchminar}' to 
( ert.iin iiii])ort Hit indnM nes c onnec lecl with food and raiment 1,1)2,330 per- 
sons m t lie Stale or 66) per mille derne tlieir Inolihoocl from these primary 
iiuluhlnc'- Phese are broad!} groujicd into Order 1 — Pasture and Agiicul- 
tiire — supporting 1 108 914 or 99 8 percent of the tola! of this class, Oidei 
2 — I'lsliing and Imnling — occupies 2,719 persons, and Orders 3-,7 arc connected 
witli the exploitation of inmorals with which tins State has hnrcll> an} coucorn 

437 Sub-class I— Order 1 —Pasture and Agriculture- Pasture 
and agriculture tonibined is 
fuithcr sub diMclod in tlic 
hcliemc into (a) ordinnr) ciil- 
tnntion, {b) growing of 
cpecinl products and market 
gardening, (c) forest r^ and 
(d) raising of farm ttock and 
raising of small animals Or- 
dinary cultnntion is the lar- 
gest section of this sub-clnss 
and IS further sub diMclcd in- 
to fice groups, ns indicated 
m the maigmol table In- 
come from rent of agricultural 
land supports 9 per millc of 
the total population or 1 4 
per cent of the total number engaged in agriculture Ordinary cultivators form of 
course the great majority (or 77 per cent ) of tlie total so engaged, their number is 
BO large that tlicy form the most important group m the occupation return No 
less than 49 per cent of the population aic returned an ordinary cultivators The 
next group in importance is also contained in Order I— -riz , agricultural labourers 
w'ho form 14 percent of the total population Wo shall consider the distribution 
and vanations by groups m this order, as they arc tlie most important 
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He g^Doral r»natioo in Order I from 1911 t» aii-U>cre*fle of 6 Oper CTOt,^itrt 
lotlmr tlw .groups there »tb lar« departures from thn figure, TiVhile*field lahoor- 
era and farm aervnnti have de«med bj* 6 per cent, the laiuUordi and rent teceiT 
ere {group 1) have dedmed by per cent Ordinary cultivmtori have largely 
increased iniflo agenta, estate manacem and other emjdo}^ have muhiplied 
twenty fold The incicaae m group 3 is obvioualy untrue. In 1601 the number 
of mch penona wui 1^0 The 1011 figure* therefore are very probably a mi»- 
taie. 

On the p iea cnt occaiion an attempt wa* made as part of the economlo census 
to estimate the strength of individual agncultunsta according to thetr Btatns, 
The Ravenne records give details of Khatedars (rent ^yme holdm of government 
land) Inatmiani bartJ-ah tnaUtj (holders of alienated land) and so on They aLo 
give partrculai* of caste of Khatedori and thar dutnbutiou according to the lixo 
of their holdings The Revenue figures however proceed on the bans of tbo bold 
mg as the unit and not the individual holder A Khatedai holding Khatai m 
different villages would be counted separately In the Kia(arali$ for each village 
V demographic anrvev as apart from the Revenue would rather want to know 
the strength of the human factor and rt was thought from that pomt of new that 
the census was a good agency with whose aid a fairly reliable record of peieon* 
supported in each sub-group of agnculture emu be prepared. Mr Sedgwick of the 
Bombay Census was uitdertnlang a sunilar detafled census of agncnltural occupo 
tions and 1 had the advantage of his adnee and notes on the subject In fact oor 
instructions in this regard were baaed almost entirely on his On the whole a 
broad dinsion of Inamdar* lamlJonls and rent receinng Kliatedars represent 
ing rent receivers ami of rent pa vei a consisting of cultivating owncra, cultivating 
tenants and cultivators onspecined was hud down Further details are unoecea- 
■arv and too murli refinement would have puzxled tlte enumerators. But a dlt 
tiQction was neceasarv and waa raa le between receiver! of agricultural rent 
and roceivera of house rent The latter were incladwl in Onler 31 under Persons 
living on th ir own income ^Vith these were also included receiver* of VcUoh 
income or service gniDti ni cash It was also lanl down that the distinction be- 
tween rent reccinng Khatcdara and rent poying Khatedars (cultivating owners) 
WES baaed on the presence or otherwise of sub-tenants (^mytoi) IVhere a 
Khatedar cultivated his land by means of farm semmts and not through tenants 
ho was treated aa a niltivating ovrner 

Id the following paragraphs, we sitall compare th census figures with Reve- 
nue department itatistica in so far as the companion is possible Wo thnll take 
the landlords fir»L 

438 Lsndlordf — \s we have seen, tbe landlonh appear from the census 
to have declined b\ M percent Of the total of lamUorrl 3 134 are Inamdara, 
Jagirdara and bohlen of alienated lend and 13331 am rent -receiving Khatedars 
or holder* of Sarkarl land who pQ\ rent to the State hut have sul>-leas<^ to tenants 
who cultivate t leir land for certain payment either In caih or kmd Of the latter 
total the number of actual workers is 5 764 Tbcao ivorkcia cone*»pond in port 
to what arc called in the Revenue records landlords or Khatedars who do not cul 
tivate their lands, AcconUng to the Revenue figures, there were in 1911 38300 
Khatedars who got otberi to cnltivato thnr lands In 16*20 thk number rose to 
66 88 " or bv U-a per cent Tbe Revennci figure* include cases of cultivstof* who 
emjloy faim bands and hired labour on their land and not rent receireri merely 
for it h tbeir purpose to show the proportion of the true non agncnltural 
element among the peasant proprietors. In that view that loch an element 
has increased cannot be doubted Tbe census strove to isolate the rent receivera 
from among the hoi let* of povemment land and to estimate their strength. It 
IS alsu of great economic int rest to find from the census figures that there is* 
dedrae amongst landlonls of all Vind Separate census figures for Inamdart and 
rent receiving Khatedars arc not available for 1011 But tbe firit named moat 
hive dechned from ad accounts Th process of rwnroption of alienated lands 
has b^n •rcebrated I r the decar of the old families and haa compelled many of 
them tore me down luthe class of mere cultivating oaneri or even tenants Tncre 
is al « no rea on to doubt the testimonr of the emsa figures that the rent-recett 
ersamimg't K1 sled its have If-cliruHl The preaent eron mir rtre*. has rendered 
anvlml of absentre latallonb m an Inctea inglv unprcfitalle bunne-i 

Of the Inamdars Jagitd t* etc "331 are Ifiodu re MttMjmaos 

and 3b Pani 1 0*23 are workers aiol til are dejwodents amongst them. 
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439 Ordinary cultivators Rrou]> 2 < onnsls of cultivatnig o7miois, ciil- 
(unting tenants and c nllualors un^iHaifiod It* is possible that the census figuies 
are Mtmted b\ mnn of the tenant < lass wisluiig to be letorckd as diltivating on- 
ner> llio distribution is induated in tlie margin The Re\onuc ligurcs aic also 
gnen tlierc alonixsido of the ceiiMis 
figures CultiMiting ownois (actual 
uortors) number UIJ SOI Tugi 
tlier with reut-rei ei\ mg Ivhatedars 
(workor^) (lie\ total S]2tn1 This 
figure ouglit to (onespond to the 
Ko\cnue <iepartmonl total of Kliate- 
dirs for 1020 the total number of 
regiMored holder^ of land (goM'rn 
ment uul alienated) was sliewn in 
the Rexenue \dnumsiratmn Henori 
to be J*2Slb0 t)nl\ thelinldei wiioM> 
name is regiM<nd m the vdlage r( 
lord so HU haled m tint total and 
not siu h member*^ t>f his fimih who 
tlinugli not regi‘'tHtul as loliolder^ 
help him nuiten dh m the work of 
culti\ation His wife or grown-up 
(luldrtn nun be workers with him 
and are therefore returned such m the Census 
their names are liow<\er ev bided 
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Till* sanation smre Ifll I as shewn in the Kc\emie (igniOb innj be accepted ns 
moreiorrect Apirt from natural canscsilns incica''C is in p\rt due as mentioned 
ulroad} to necrs^ions to the ninhs of peasant ])ropriclors from lower orders, who 
had hitherto been onh landless labonreiN and in ])iirt to reennts from artisan groups 
who liner failed at their bnsmo=s and arc now trpng their luck on the land 


4 fo Farm servants and agricultural labourers- The total of these 
two groups now mimbers 205 815 (170,271 worhers) The census shows that tlicsc 
hn\c declined In nearK Opei cent Thoc\tonsionofcultnalion in the State has now' 
left such a little margin — tide Chapter 1, para 7(1 — that one would have expected 
an increase— il nne thing m the strength of the landless agncultunsts, 1 1 , those w*lio 
arc on the mnrpn of work lahing (o nnj casual In ing that conics m their w'aj* The' 
dcclmo in their number, n*i rcccnlcd In the census, is real and need not be doubted 
It is duo to two mam causes The toll of epidemics and famines — of which W'e had 
more than our usual shnic m the last decade — loalwaj stho heaviest from these clas- 
ses The natural causes therefore operated powerfulh in decimating their numbers 
Sccondlj the extension of ciiltnntion also tended if indirectly to cause this decline 
There is \cr}' little of cult n able land left nnoecupiod in the State , the best culti- 
vators will not usuall) care for it, and ns each additional acre is leased for cultiva- 
tion, there being less and less demand from the real agncultunsts, more and more 
these landless labourers drift in to take it up Thus } ear alter ) ear, Kobs, Rabaus, 
Ravahns, Vngharis, and or on Bhangis are liccommg Khatednrs in incroaaing num- 
bers The agni ulturul labourers (and as wc shall see later, fishermen, scavengers 
etc ) Jiave therefore declined and the cultivators ha\ e increased 

441 The Hall system in south Gujarat*^ — The farm servants were not 
isolated from ordniary agrestic Inbouicis m the last census On this occasion their 
figures hare been separated Of the G,C04 faim servants (3,G01 w'orkers), the ma- 
jority are in Navsari These are the so-called //crfis or indentured ngiestic serfs — the 
creation of a condition of things arising from the impact of a supenor race like Pai- 
sis or Anavnlns on a rude and pnmitive people like the Ram Bliils of South Gujarat 
The majority of the agricultural labourers and faim w’orkers m Semi-Rasti and 
Ram areas {eg , Palsana and Vyaia Talukns) belong to tins class The llahs are 
either handhela (Literally bound) or chhvla (scim-freo) The Bmdhcla Hah is no- 
thing but a debt-serf ’’J’hc usual piactice with these Paisi and Anavala landlords, 
timber-contractors or lirinor keepers is to lend a sum of money vaiying from 100 
to 300 rupees to these tubes , so long ns the money is not repaid, the individual 
debtor has to sign away his sercnccs to his creditor, and promise not to servo ant' 
other employer but his present dliaiiiamo (creditor-master) Ho receives a subsis- 
tence wage of about Rs 2 a month, besides food twee a day (which is' condi- 
tioned on the completion of his daily task work), clothes and shoes Not iiifro- 

• Vide Mr G R Nimbalknr’s Revision Scttlonient Report of Palsnim TnluU 1010 11, p 0 
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qoentlr the credjtoi pLei hu nninir 7 \'rctim with dnnl. the T»loe of which » tdded 
to ha debt. The poor •bon^piul gn dually «mti more and moie into indebtednew 
•nd the lyitem often leads to lifelong kemce. After ha death the Ilah t heir u 
Dot retpoiuable for hia debts thus ^ntmng that the •tatui u not a hereditary one 
Primarily a farm lervwnt the Hall not xmoften hat to do doracrtic duties as well 
The Cihvia Ball a rather a supenor type of serf and hu terms are easier He geta 
higher emolninenti being paid daily m com — t seers ]ttaaT for himself and 3 seers 
for his wife if she works also He is freo to leave and serve another master but 
hrs lovaltv is often booght br promise of payment of expenses on marriage etc 
He IS a debtor to hia d\aniamo but his relations towards him partake more of the 
usual character of lyot and rotmir Generally on enquiry it ts reported that the 
CMuila Hall n fairly contented with his lot The BandJicfa Bah however u very 
often tyrannised o\Tr He not seldom absconds from his master The more in 
teihgent of the d^aniamat are for this reason beginning to realise that the svitcm 
is no longer advantageons. 


442 Local distribution of landlords 
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gmal table. One reason whr Kathiawad 
laTger proportion of landlords and rent recarers 
hoUing 58 per cent of Kiatai in that division 
23 bighas (15 acres) and m'er In Ontral Guiunt such holdings only fonn 20 
percent in horth Gujarat 23 per cent- and In Kouth Gujarat 24 per cent It is ge- 
nerallT true that the larccr the holding and the more dispeiied it U, the more is 
the UxfUhocd of sublettmg parts of it to tenants or co-boldcra. The largest pro- 
portion of agncultiraste u in South Gujarat but the proportion of cultivating own 
era 11 very low relatively Thii u explained by the fact that the largest number 
of agncultural labourer* and farm •ervanti Is foaml there 

443. Occupations combined with Agriculture— Imperial Table 
X\TI ai already pomted out gives for each occupation figures of persons who also 
have some agncultural pursuit as a snbsidury means of subsistence Subsidiary 
Table 11 pves proportionate figures of these eases Imperial Tal le V\II1 on the 
other hana giiTs details under a few main beads of tne secondary occupations 
which agn cult uri Its of different lands pursue These statistics are reduced to 
proportionate figures in Subsidiary Table 1 Both these 8^bildiar^ Tables it may 
be m^ioned, rrfer only to actual workers. 

Taking the figurea of the firit kind, we find In the margin the chief occupations 
wLeie agriculture as a subsiding coarce of In 

I come is raoht favoured. Of the non-agncul 
tnml srorker* (mcluding growers of special pro- 
ducts and thfyw engsg^ in forestry justurage 
8 hinp and hunting) ID per milk are returned 
Iry the Census as partially ngncnltnruts. This 
figure I am afmln does not aileqaately repre 
sent the jircferenre that exists in all ranks of 
the cooimnnrtr f r agneullure Iwlustry par 
ttcplarir textil should in a more accurste re 
lorn show a much Urper pnrportion of rartbl 
agrimhunsta amongst its worker*. In tr*^ aim 
I presume tl nror rtion of it. per tniHe ts too 
Itttk Fntntne Itevemie Beport it is found 
that there ate lu Wl lama regi tere<l Khatrslars If wr take each Kbatedar to 
lie a woTrfcr in th census sense sre shall not lie far wrong I rom Table VX I • e 
leaiD frmi lb fimres of l>i oiwal Lad and Hhnmali Jam \ anias that the e nre 21, 
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(l('j)i'ii(loiitH lo 10 worlvcrs T.iKing tins ratio to hold good foi tlic whole Vania 
commnmt\ tlio nninhor of Khatcdnrb gnen ahoM' woulil mean 3 1,820 dependents 
or V tot il of 50,(tr)() persons snjipoited Tlie Vanias in all number 78,130 persdhs, 
so that a mijonlN of them dome then Inolihood m some wa> ho\\c\or small fiom 
the land From Impunl Table XXI wo loam that m these four representative 
\ ama castes onl\ 20 2 per mille of tiital worLeis lia\e ret iirncd some form of agri- 
<ultnro is their prmeijial oKupafioii If we take this proportion lo he coirect, 
the voiuhision is foneil upon ns that the projuntion woihed out foi agneulturc as 
a suhsidiar\ oc( ujntion foi A anias among I he t lading class is wholh mac curate and 
that the bnlt' of them (the ^ amas .it least) ha\o taken to ngni nltiirc .is a sceoiid- 
ar\ li\mg t)n the whole the eiupnr\ regarding snhsidi.iry occipialions is really 
not miieh worth the (ronhlo We get little out of it, and what little wc do got is 
Mtinted In fact the dist nation bc'tween jniiuipal and snhsidiaiy is little appre- 
ciated mil the tcstofmiomc jnrticnhirU when the enumerator is stnctlj ciijom- 
chI not to emjuire into the sire of if, seems rither futile 
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In regard to the lombmition of oi i ii]iations with agriculture where agiicul- 
turc' Is the jiniuip'il c illmg the figures are rither more worthy of consideiation 
It comes to this th if tgrimllurt issniha matter of course witii the bull, of our 
people tli.it when it liappensto be sulisidiarN it does not occiii to them to mention 
it, and the emimcntor is mori often not too shuk to cncjuirc Ihit wheio agn- 
< ultiire IS the prim ijial soiine of inolihood, the cither oicnpalions special^ if they 
happen to loimote ,tn1us are rei ordc d fairh accnrutch But here again the dis- 
tinction betwien rent rocmers ind ren(-]m\ers is not often jieriened ns to which 
Is principal and wlmh snbsuliar\ , when rei oniiiig facts for the census bihcdiile 
Iteiit rei iners mmiber (i 787 workers These' are .is cvjilamed aireacW , inamdars 
Tagirdiirs oi other grvntees of ilienuted land .md lent-recenmg Khatedais, who 
work their holdings tliroiigh tenants or lessees The leiit-pineis are ciilln'ating 
owmrswhopn rent to gmernment presnmahK mil i ultuatmg tenants who jin'v 
rent to them The few unspocihod entnes ha\c hcen grouped m this cliss Tlie 
class of labourers iin bides farm-sorv.ints and liold-woikers Agents, estate-mana- 
gers and emjihnis of the deni d status engaged on the land are e\thidcd from 
fins catcgo^^ Here also in 
regard to agriniltund labourers, 
the ])roportion shown ns working 
on non- igricult Ural occupations 
is an niulcr estimate of the nor- 
mal situation But ])robai)iy m 
some places most agricultural 
labourers were too bun on the 
land at the time of the jirchmi- 
nnr) record, to think of rccord- 
ingnii} other calling Sul)sidmr\ 

Tnlile V shows that one m 10,000 of agricultural labourers luuc shown working 
in Wills ns a siibsidinr} orcupation This cannot he true ns a good proportion of 
inill-hands arc agrestic workers released from the land Similarly the proportion 
of agncnlfimil labourers shown also as village w'atclmicn — which is 8 per 10,000, 
— seems also absurdly low Thomajorit> of Milage w ilclimcn linco some mteicst 
m the land 'i'hc number of workers ns village watchmen is retimicd ns 2,494, and 
onlj 140 ugrienltural labourers out of 179,271 (woikcrs) liavc returned this occupa- 
tion ns subsidiary It sccins that both these lignrcs are inaccnrato The greater 
portion of village watchmen have been included m other entnes in the Occupation 
Table and most of tlie agriciillurnl lalionrers who are engaged in the watch and 
ward of rural areas have omitted to icturn this as llicir subsidiary calling 
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444 Non-agricultural Occupations . Pasturage and the exploi- 
tation of Animals — It may seem to the reader that an undue amount of space 
has been allotted m the preceding pnrngrnplis to tlio consideration of agriculture, as 
it 18 only part of one order out of 60 , and coinpnscs only 6 groups out of 191 But 
agriculture is ically at the basis of all mdiisbucs— all others, c q , textiles, being almost 
entirely dependent on its w'clfarc Transport is m other words merely the means 
for the distribution of agncnltuinl produce and tiadc is largely concerned with the 
progress of tins basic industry, “ advancing with its advance and slianiiK its vicis- 
situdes ” ° 


Pasturage and exploitation of anim.als is the next impoifcaiit group that w'c 
may take up Pasturage has two mam divisions, the raising of fami stock and the 
raising of small ammnls hko bees, silkworms, etc With the latter the State has 
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hardlj *ny concern Tbo raiang of farm stock — clue:% cattle ai>d baffolo breeding 
md keeping — fuppcrrti 40^07 peraons oi 21 0 per mfllft. In 1011 the proportioo 
roaintained was 21 and m 1901 21 C. From what we have known alrwdy aboat 
the avBilabfljty of land in the diflerent divisions, we natoraDy expect that Jsorth 
Gti]arat with its large tpecee of nncnltivnble soil where oi^ grasa wiH grow should 
BUpport the largest proportion of peraons by peaturage, largest proportion of 
Ilabans wboee traditional occn potion is cattle-grating u also found m that area, 
Kathiawad come* next with 20 per milJe supported by paiturago then the Boutbcm 
and Central Division*. 

The number of poraona supported by poaturage haaincrcaacd br 10 3 percent 
m the decade The Rabans ha vo increased by 1 1 4 percent, in tne tame peiiod, 
Tbere i* no doubt that the increase m the occupation bead la real, but wi thin 
the croup* tbcmsel\T* there are great fluctuations. Cattle and buflalo breeders 
and keepers have increesed by 8 3 per cent but sheep goat and pig breeders have 
declined from 0 740 to 1 024 or by 83 4 pox rent Herdsmen aiw •hepherda have 
increased from 0 033 to 17,308 Evidently there has been soine confusion in clns- 
sificatioo here. If we assume that the increase of 10 percent u shared by all the 
threo sectioTiB able then there should bo over 10 900 ibeep and goat breedera now 
Imitead the eeniua showi only 1 024 Tbo excess must have been alisorbcd in tbo 
increase, of 11 23 amongst herdsmen and ihcpherds, owing to confusion of breed 
mg with gtoxing how the question is which distributjon is correct In 1011 and 
lOLl bre^ra and keepers of agneniturel cattle wore lietween 23/)00 and 28,000 
In 1001 they were only 8,342. Herdsman sbophords, etc in the last named year 
numbered 23,820 while in 1911 tbeir strength dwindled to 0 033 and in this census. 
It row to 17,338 From tho Bombay Census Table of 1011 and lOOl It appears 
that generally tho largest proportion of pessona hving by pastuiugo In British Gu 
jarnt ccmaists of herdsmen shepberds, goothcnls etc. the section engaged on breed 
mg and ratamg of farm stock u much kas. Thu is really the situation in this censai 
aha. It may bo concluded that figures for 1001 show more or less the correct dis- 
tribution, thoee for 1011 were only correct lor sheep goat and pig breeders and tho« 
for 1021 regarding herdsmen, shepherds and goatherds may bo accepted as more 
correct than 1011 

Fishing and hunting engage only 2^0 persons of whom roost an fishormoo 
3\ e hair; been in an earlier paragraph how Bboii and other fishing castes arc giving 
op their traditronal occupation for other caUmgs. There ia thus a dedino of 2 7 
per cent since 1011 

445, Sub Clast III — Industry — ^Wc now come to the Important orders 

(hos. 0 to 18) 
which are com- 
posed under In 
dubtry The sjio- 
chl Industrial 
Onsos tho le 
salts 0 / which 
will bo prcsenllv 
loalt with gi\es 
the (IctaiU for 
factory workers 
tn each imlnv 
try Frvm the 
spmal Indav- 
tnal Cermn 
the reenlts of 
which are em- 
iKslied in Iro- 

r nal TsUe 
^ total emplry 

Oil in each of irMlutirv An attempt t< estimate the strength of cottoge- 
• tkets ha Iwen ihm tan!e in the aloie taWe It may l>e mrnfioneilln connee 
ti m with the altoi-r figures f Cni »Ty workers that in the spen I indo trial ceouj 
certain skiUetl worker* like rarpentrr' nr roectsnir* wcabng In a factory were 
Inclodrlmlhee-t abb hment t f that fact rj mbH intbepeneralren^tr theysiouhl 
l<e rhapi ret nrnetl according to their pep«fmal ocrupatHm^ hrftli reavjn the 
special mJudrul schcdole contained proniion for ihoatng the particular personal 
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occupation of ofuli slallcd ^\o^kol Such cases of carpcntcis, mechanics, ongine- 
dnsers cobhlcis, lilacksimths (hut not \\oa\ors) have been clccluctccl £iom tlio 
total of factor} workers in tlic nbo\ c table There is the nsk however that some of 
these factor} cmplo^t5s inn} hn\c been returned in tlie general occupation loturn 
under \aguer ontnes ]''or this reason it is not possible to ascertain cvactly the 
extent of persons cmJ)lo^ od on home industncs by meicly subtracting tlie factory 
workers from the total number of workers shewn in Tmporinl Table XYIt But 
still the render will bo able to get a fnirl} accurate idea of the ratio of factor}’’-wor- 
kers to the total It mn\ bo said general!} that one m nine industnal woiJccrs is 
cmplo} od m a fat tor\ , but in the textiles w Inch arc the chief conceni of the facto- 
ries in the State the proportion of factor} workers uses to just about a third of the 
total cmp!o\cd in that group In 1911, one m 13 was so emplo}cd 

Of the 2j3,cr>l persons derniug their support from industry, 58,789 arc tex- 
tile workers and dependents, 15,185 arc tailors, barbers, shoc-innkcrs and otlici 
per-oiis engaged in Industries of dress and tJie toilet , 28,120 arc potters, brick and 
tile mikcrs and other vorkers m ceramics and their dependents 30,349 are sup- 
ported b% industries of wood,< c; , c arjionters, basket-makers, etc , 14,8G9 arc metal 
w«)rker«, irnnsnuths, workers in brass metal, copper, etc , and their families 14,SGG 
are brni-ln\ers and masons and other people engaged in building industries , and 
2l,<599 arc found in other iniMcllnneous and unspecified industries of wdiom the 
chief aic sweeperh \ud Rca\engcrs (10 188) on the one hand and worlers m precious 
stones and metals, etc (0,291) incl makers of bangles, beads, etc of other material 
than glass and of spangles, rosiries, sicrecl threads, etc (5,528) on the other 

Sub-ekiss III IS a 1 irge clnision coinpriung 13 orders and 79 groups Wc can 
onl\ notice the important orders and incorporate therein the mam figures of the 
special enciuirc into cottage industncs, details regarding which arc to bo found in 
State Table XXIX In eonstclenng vanations, it will be ncccssni} on occasions 
to refer to Svib-Clnss \' — Traclc — because as nlrcad} mentioned the confusion has 
sometimes happened between makers and sellers of an article 

446 Order 6. Textiles — 24 per mille are supported by textiles m Central 
Gujarat, 10 per nullo in the Cit} , 33 m North Gujarat, 11 in South Gujarat and 34 
m Knthinwnd In 1911, excluding the nuinhor of mill-hnnclB, the homc-wwkers 
on cotton, ^ilk and other textiles numbered 20,088 In the table gnen in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, 17,950 is the estimate of cottage workers in textiles in this cen- 
sus The factor}' workers hare increased from 5,740 to 8,821 Thus the decline 
in the strcngtli of textile cottage industnos has been chicfi} due to the increase 
of large-scale estahhshments In Subsidiary Table VII the total of persons 
supjiortcd b} I’cxtilo shows an incroaso indeed of 8 3 per cent , but 

ns the workers liaxo declined, the increase is entirely among the dependents 
The largest unit m the textile occupations is that of cotton siring and 
weacung winch supports 30,337 persons Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

support 11,049 persons (including G,099 workers) From Impciial Table XXIi 

it appears that cotton ginning and pressing factoncs employ 6,800 skilled 
and miBlallcd w'orkers The figures prove therefore what is the general 

impression that these prelimmaiy processes of the cotton mnnufncturc liave almost 
entiiely passed m the State fiom the linnd-w'ork or to factoncs using meclianical po- 
wer In 1911, there wore 5,411 w'oikers m all engaged m cotton ginning, cleaning 
and picssing, and 4,724 persons w'orc also shewm m that year as employed in the 
gmmng factoncs as skilled and unskilled w'orkers Cotton spmmng has been m 
tins census isolated from cotton si/ing and weaving, and the result has been to show' 
that women workers picponderatc m tlie fonnor, as the men do m the other. In- 
dustries connected with silk arc not important Dyers, cnlcndoieis, etc , and their 
dependents now number 4,306 as against 3,DGG in 191 1 , but the w'orkcis have actual- 
ly decreased from 2,030 to 2,024 1 am surprised that the decrease is not larger, as 
Bhavsars, the representative calendcnng caste, are more and more taking to otWi 
occupations The actual increase in the mimbei of persons supported is therefore 
only apparent, and is explained by the fact that textile unspecified (group No 38) 
now numbers 1,437 ns against 1,887 ten years ago State Table XXIXf shows 

* Besides, the Industrial Census is not by any means a complete catalogue of factoncs— 
Vide para 456 later 

t It must bo romombered that extracts from tins table given m this and succeeding nara- 
graphs do not include figures for the Cit> of Barodn ^ ^ 
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dct«n« of imtuDootru efc connected wrth textile mdastne* regardiM cotlape 

vorfcenL Tbe#o de- 
tftila ore by toloku. 
In the margin tbo 
nmm figures are m 
ven by natural ui 
viHOM The vwT 
rcmarrable growth 
of Bpinning wheeb 
in Kathiowmd parti 
cularly m Arareli Ta 
loha ha* a hutoty 
^Ir A A Thataar 
of the Bervanti of 
Indio Society wrote 
a letter to the *I<t 

rani of India which wai quoted m the Bombay popera on tho ITth Jono 1021 In 
thia letter Mr Thnktar describod the reeub of on cipenment earned on a large Bcalo 
with a capttal of about a laLh of mpeee to aeoif handipmningaiKl weaving could 
be made remunerative. V rcaumo of his letter — m ms own words — a in\'en 
bdow — 


141* 


C^aion ot the v nrty which U ihorUtapltd and is tho thoopcot availahlo 

in this countrr n grown in abundimce in th aootiem half of th pronneo and b 
ooosulcTwl best I ituUdng coarse doth. Kathiawad 1 a poor ptonntw cooiranitiTclT 
and the (Aaikha baa not jet died oat there. It aai therefore conddered t bo the best placa 
/ r tho eipcrnnent 


Cher 5,000 QiarUia are now at wxck at 23 centrra, a quarter of them bei g «nppf»ed 1 1 
the iptuner by the pttmotcia f the erperanent, and ti loat befog auppiicd br the apbrnera 
tbemselTes, Cotton h regolarfr anpplted and ram collected at the diflcrent centres 1^ iwld 
grnU- TteapinneramostlT bclongto tbeordlnarjcultirethigeUsa nd the iow er middle clau 
ndeara t the rate of abont tw anna a dap The j* are all women and re not in petition to 
go ont to earn a nreUViod. gome of them are Pnrdah womea eho will Dot rtlr out of fWr 
homes- ItosroTer neaJI the income roajr appear to bo tier fed it a great bom and Uese tbo 
tend that ha roMTesi the »janning wheel ltmTrrthehoiDe(n mind thatit UdoIt a aopplrinent 
aty inrome Two anna a daj maj not be mneh, bat it is batter than nothing t these poor 

peoplis. 

Orded cottm h mppOed t tpinneri, eardmg costing about an anna per lb which htmp 
aboat Its, per dart canW f onlmaT7 atrength Th jam H given to the village weaveiw- 
wh re oidiwvHj members of the llhed fommnnitT for th nTnarr w earer ka not jet ver 
fotiM tri objectlm to weave harebspan jwm, oa the acore of it bejngnnevm and bieoUng often 
thna reqninng a longer time t weave than tbo mih made jam. The weaver get foar to fire 
aooa n*. w herebj he la tmaUe t maV boot a ni pen a da j The Khadilar that h prodwml 
I u>H either locallT or in n^mbav The peirentaga of local aai« at nrrsent 1 email bsrt it b 
hoped that In the n«r future bj 1 ttl advertinng roost of the Khaddar prodoeed wll be con- 
anroedmth pron ce A maund f in Ib« [ ginned )lathia cotton cost at present brntPs-fl 
awl the wime qatntitj of eottoc tnmed Into doth (aboot 31 Iba) cost bout Its. 32. Of ihb 
Its. ) go to the carder Ri. CJ t the a^anarr Its, 10] to the weaver and lU, 3J for anpcriddon 
and tnjsoelbneoii ehariies. The Khaddar coat t mt (<esen aima a jard bj ind^ The 
ahofe bttsines is condtirted tm cmmicmaJ and not m phibnthropvo hoes but no profita are 
earned and the Khadlar is kohl t ctwt pnees. At present a brrrrt K> 000 rw pres re emj4<>ve>l 
m petal xpenves and Itmng th last mofith os r It "0 000 In aQ a re dAtiifsit d in wages 
loth d fletent cUsaes of w k rs. It i hope*l t ext aid the bn In ees after th ratnj aeaeoo. 
BpuvnmR I the least rernniseratlve ol the three jieratkai but m ej t of that ecores f ween n 
coo»e rserj rooming rmm fr«n distances f foor to kx mdes and amn h ve f be eent l*ck 
w tbont cntt >0, the jam aelected cann t be a en U t. 

447 0rdcr*7-9 Hldw nnd Skinf Wood Metnlt — Irwluvtnesrrbt 

inp to ludev and elm and hard matmal fium the animal tinpdom Blip port 13JMI1 
person w triers) av ap in t 10 032 persons (0 131 worker*) in 1011 Those 

lealh fw rhers nrr penerallr Daliptrs vrho tarn otrt tronLs waf r liaps aralea rte 
arHlCTiatimrs wrlo nrr t anneps furrieni and leather drrwwr Sho«»-niaker* (Mt* Ms) 
aretrr te») aepjmt ijunlcrth jsrbemeinOrd r 13 — IndadnM of drrtuand the 
toilet The I atlxr irulu- tiT (th artuol proersi of fanning an 1 the prepnralKHt of 


Th » w teainJo} 1*1 I tel refer 0 iL wM I trail} (Xi lhat rstalJ licsl la 
y wul t1 e»e w t vl U s,* r mJyr I x fowe lef^re tl xjennert t rtesl 
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leather articles for village use) has not yet emerged m 
this State m factory shape But sooner or later, the 
cottage industry with its primitive processes of tanning 
will give away before the capitahst and his machine 
Under modem mdustnal methods, there is no necess- 
ity ROW '^of retaining hides and skins for a protracted 
penod subject to the slow action of some vegetable 
tanmng matenal , rapid chemical methods {e g , the 
chrome process) by mineral salts and even aided by 
electncity have been called into existence and adopted with avidity by the trade^’ f 
The dechne m the number of persons supported by tanneries is therefore natural 
State Table XXTX gives details of tannenes by talukas The figures have a 
remarkably close correspondence to the number of workers on leather 

Industnes of wood support 30,349 persons of whom 21,826 or 72 per cent 
subsist as carpenters, turners andjomers, 2,226 are sawyers and their dependents, 
and 6,299 are basket makers and makers of leaf -plates, etc Sawyers and carpen- 
ters have inci eased by 14 7 per cent smce 1911 The Sutar caste has increased only 
by 8 per cent in the same period Sutars and Kharadis are not only carpenters 
and turners but they are house-bmlders, furmture-makers and even carnage- 
builders In those respects (groups 89, 83, 84, 91 ) there is a large dechne smce 1911 
Furniture mdustries inspite of the estabhshment of new and thriving furmture 
factoiies show only 60 persons supported m the Occupation Table, while Industnal 
statistics show 89 skilled and unskilled hands employed in the three furmture 
factones alone The figures of 1921 are therefore suspect the real vanation in 
these mdustnes could not have been larger than the increase m the Sutar caste 
itself 

Basket makers and makers of leaf-plates, datans (tooth-sticks), etc are a pecu- 
bar feature of Indian occupational returns Buruds and Vansfodas follow basket 
making as their pnncipal occupation and Bhangis also take to it as a secondar} 
means of hvelihood 


Division 1 

Number of 
tannenes 

State (Excluding 

5 584 

City) 


Control Gujarat (Ex 

1,930 

eluding City) 


North Gujarat i 

2,833 

South Gujarat j 

634 

Kathiawad 

287 


Cottage Industrils in Wood 


From the State Table XXIX we extract the margmal summary of cottage 
industnes relatmg to wood and 
basket makmg The largest number 
of furmture factones of the cottage 
type IS m Vijapur, Petlad, Patan 
and Dehgam talukas The art of 
ornamental wood carving now a 
dying mdustry, le stiU foimd m Vaso, 

Sojitra, Visnagar, Patan and other 
places Wood carving as a feature 
of house decoration is fast going out 
of fashion 



Number of 
cabinet fac 

Number of 

Division 

tones era 

basket mak 


ploying 2 
bntors or 

mg families 


more 


State (Excluding City) 

Centml Gnjamt (Exclud 1 

1,090 ! 

1 

2,083 

mg City) 

North Gujarat 

312 

616 

925 

C25 

South Gujamt 

144 

336 

Kathiawnd 

1 

119 

197 
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copper and bell-metal These 
industnes do not mclude 
precious metals which go to 
group 98 The iron workers 
have dechned by more than 20 
per cent Brass, copper and bell 
metal workers have dechned by 
5 per cent In Order 9 — ^Metals — 
there is a general dechne of 8 
per cent The relevant extracts 
from State Table XXTX 
conccrmng metal mdustnes 
arc shevm m the marginal 
table 

The' Luhar caste forms the bulk of the callage blacksmiths 


Division 


state 

Centml Qojarat (ex 
eluding: City) 
Xorth Gujarat 
South Gujarat 
Kathiawad 


Number of 
iron found 

Number of 

Number of 

nes TTorked 

famibes 

fomilies 

by 2 or more 

Tvorlong in 

working m 

Luhars 

bms3 

bell metal 

14)36 

1 

252 

134 

180 

42 

17 

G25 

153 

1 

' 95 

99 

28 

I 19 

120 

29 

3 


“I 1 -T T vrr V'”' viuuMc uiueKbmirns Its stren^dh has 

dechned slightly by 0 3 per cent This dechne may be coupled \nth the fact fhat Lu- 
hars follo'vs'mg their traditional occupation of iron, irho formed 60 per cent of their 

t Firfe Professor Radbnkamal Mookerjee’s Fmmdatwn of Indian Economics p 217 
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toUl m 1511 now only form 60. Kmoaras are the chiel wo ri cfn m copper bnu* 
and beH-roetal The bnua Trare tnroed oct at Tunagar la moch tdmiiro Cop- 
persmiths are found m moat towns except Sidhpnr w«ro according to tradition do 
copper u mpposod to mdt 1 ohoras are chief wcrrteis In tm ime etc 

^48 Order* 10-13 Ceramic* Chemical product* food dre«i and 
toilet — The most important gronpa in 
thesa occapahon* are aheam in the mac 
gin. Except Harris (tailoia etc)whoha\'o 
apparently thnvBn and manufactoreia 
of vegetable oil who show ihght gam 
all tm other mdostnea in thceo oidera 
show fairly big deexeaaes. The Kum 
bhnr caste has indeed iocxcosed but 
its «ttachimrnt to its aoceatnil call 
mg It dutiimshmg ai tbewn by the fact 
that whereat C8 percent followed it 
m 1911 only 00 follow it now Indeed 
the aeope for this industry n gradoally 
duappeamig EnamcHed iron ware* 
havo invaded where the articles tamed out by tho potter held iway in the hoose- 
hold and the kitchen Chinaware is now mcroosingly found m the ocher boueehoUs. 
The Patent huitems are replacing earthen Itimm and in vnrtonj ways the 
potter hndt ho occupation losing its old market Iiindu irapeiatition and custom 
alto hinder any high artittto de^opment of the potter b work Pots etc, are osu 
ally broken whenever polluted certom ceremomea also prescribe thear deatniction 
on occottons like an eclipee or death in a fomilv there is therefore alwaya a cons 
tant demand for a cheap of material for which tho leea offinont Kumbhar will 
seek to catet. ho demand ensti to any large extent for higher and more arthtie 
varietie# of the Potter ■ art The better artissns amongst the Kmnbhaia are seek 
mg therefore more lucrativo outlet* for their talent*. Borne have token to car 
pentry others try their hand m ma*onry a few more danng have ventuml on the 
UimL Theoo sul>-c*ste* consider tbenkMlveB Bupenor to the Kumbhar* and have 
bognn to desptae their old profesnon 

Tailors and mihincn etc luve increased largelv Tho Darjl emte show*, as 
already pointed out the very high proportion of DO per cent following their oneco- 
tnJ piofeanon as toilora. The Dorjii hare mcreosed by ” 6 per cent Slannfac- 
tnre and trhnmg of vegetable od* are the most important occupations jn Ortlrr 11 — 
Cbonucal product*- The oilprcaseri are of the Ohnnchi ca*to (who liavo Hindu 
ami Mosalman Kctions) They have declined ibghtly in the decade Modem 
methods have alTected the old processes of oil preseiug only very ilightly at Ihli 
mora and other places, IlorbOT and hairdressers have drdm«l The llajam 
oute ho* indeed increased *UghtIy (by 3 percent ) but the proportion following 
the traditional occupation of barbers has dcchned from ~3 to 06 percent Tho 
Shoe-maker* havededmed thghtly while the 31 oc hi caste has increased by 2 per cent 
The Rice-pounder* are traihtionally recruited from th Oolas who have inercavsl 
by 0 3 per cent but the proportion following thii 1 usineos ho* declined from 60 
to -10 Thi* nrcumstancc however only partly aeconnts for the Idg drop of *’0 
percent omongd nee-poundere Rice poimdmg I take it b more ami more 
Incoming a dony^tic occupation of females wlio attend to such rc<]Uireroenf* them 
aelvea without having recourse to the piofcufjonal nec hudeers arxl pounl rs 
Probably abm the contraction of nee a* on article of diet 1 * a rontnbutory The 
growth of nee miUs in ^av»an /’rent and the City forth r explains why the cottage 
work r* in nee pounding and hu king in these two part* have larpdy declinciL 
The statistics regarding eotto^ imlostries pertaining to these onleni are 
exiracteil from State TnlJe V\I\ and gi\Yn in the margmal statement The 
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F^oiith (liij.iMl imd K.ithiawad being ncni the sea naturally posses'? the 
hirgoM nnnibcr of lis- 
herics The sugar i me 
pri'SM'rs in SouthGujarat arc 
inoith uuilnu'dto the gar- 
den land in the Hast i tr iit — 
co\ired b\ the ^^a^sn^l 
and tbindes i t linlcas lle- 
gnrdnig tailorinir families, 

\\c learn from .St ite Table 
XXIX that there are 
loughh 27 workers and 11 
sewing niatliiiHs per 10 
t idonng families 'I’he 
number of MW mg iinu him s I ' i > i 

and tailonim fiinilies is the largest m South Gujarat proportionately to its 
population 

449 Order 15 and iS -Building: Industries ; goldsmiths, etc , 
scn\ engers — ^\ e lane spate for lonsideration of onlj t"o other orders under In- 
dust r\ The building indiist r\ t oiisisi mg of Iiine-inirneis masons, bru kla^’ors, tt onc- 
i ir\< rs, housejuinterseti now sujijioits 1 1,8(50 jicrsons, ns against 12,011 jicrsons 
in ion, showing an imrease of 17 jier cent Stone-cutters, dressers, bru Klnycrs 
ind masons li'i\e nil reasid b\ H opcrient HriiKla}ers (Am(ins) arc largely from 
K u bill I S itbawaru, and Koli (aste“ and these ha\c shewn large increases Besides, 
this oKupitum has reieueii a large ai cession of reortnfs from the Kuinbliars — (lie 
spot lal < aste of Xadia Xumbhars showing an iiiircase, cluelly in Amreh P/afit from 
onl\ t"> to I,7()2 m (he last (on Ncirs The smugs fiom war-profitceimg led to- 
w mis the cud of (he decade to a boom in (lie building trade, and old-faslnoncd 
houses were iiiiuKh o\erhaulcd to gi\e place to nune modern btructures Knr- 
tla n-bmlt huts art* fast gmng jihu e to more Mibstnutml habit itioiis, and in Kathia- 
wml where stone is eheip, htniu masons Inne lontinued to siipplj a constant and 
< M'li increasing demand for (heir talents 'J'he largest increases in the building 
indiislnc's ha\c occurred in North Gujarat and X.ithmwad where the wages have 
risen from 12 or 1 1 nmias in 1011 lo Rs 1-8 or c\en Rs 2-8 daily now 

Order 18 contains the mist ellaiieous and unspecified industries— fiom prm- 
tcis and hthogr iphcrs, c ngra\ers makers of musical instruments, worherb m pic- 
tious stones and metals to contractorh of refuM matter and c%cn swecjicrs and 
senongers The workt'rs in precious stones and mctnlb (including goldsmiths 
and siKcrsmiths ''kc 801ns and Tadins, and precious stone-sellers like Rnnclngnrs) 
number 2,0-11 workers and 3 ,(j 50 dcjicndcnts In 1011, the> numbered 10,168 
in all (.1,774 woikirs and 0,681 dependents) The decrease is partly cvplaincd 
l)j the increase under trade in jirecious metals (Order 39 — group 1 18) where the total 
of persons supported has nseii fiom 1,759 m 1911 to 2,469 m 1921, and partlj' also 
bv the fact that m 1911 onR 13 persons wore snjiportcd by the making of bangles 
of other material than glass, and of sacred thread, and ro'arics This figure cannot 
be right In 1901 there were 2,0(59 persons m this last named occupation and 
there arc .5, 728 now Accepting the figures of 1901 and 1021, we must assume that 
the 1911 figures by groups m this order were not correct The w'orkers 111 gold 
and other jirccions metals must have ically mcrcasccl Tlie Sonis have increased 
by 8 percent — and the jiroport ion among them followmig their traditional occupa- 
tion lias remained the sainc 1 ronclucle that the variation m this group of occupa- 
tion has corrcsjiondcd to the rate of increase in the Som caste The desire for 
ornaments amongst Indian women is so mgramod that it can resist even the severest 
strain of economic pressure, pniticularly as tlic articles thoniach'cs form a con- 
venient reserve of easily realisable capital A poor man’s bank is his wife, as it 
lias been truly said 

“In rreent } cars,” as Prof Ilacllm Kninnl Mookorjeo points out, “tliodotcnoralion of tastes 
Ims also niTcotccI the golclsmitli’fl art, tliougii ihm is the art wliioli has suffered least of all The 
women, who are more oonscrratno, still ndlioro to tlieir traditional ornaments, and liavo not 
favoured Luropcan jewellery In some of the towns, liowocor there has boon imitation of the 
patterns that appear in the trade cntnloguas of Unmmghain and Pans ” 

From goldsmiths to scnvengeis it is n far cry, but the order is comprehensive 
enough to include both In the present occupational scheme contractors for the 
disposal of refuse (who may bo under present conditions high-casto Brahmans) 
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h*Te L««n uolited from rfwwpea tjid ecavtnw™. The#« latter conswt of 
C 010 irori>en and dependents or 10 188 in oJl, forming group 103 Thu 

group a to clearly marked that there ahould havo Itccn Little clmnce of any 
mlitflkB m thu regard, Tbo occupation u Tuideon and u only limited to Dhongi 
and allied caste*. In 1011 there were 19^00 sweepora and acftTengera, and dost 
and areeping contractor* (inclmling 11 DOS wtnierB) The cenitis figtirea wuold 
thus mean a eenons decline of 48 per cent. If the figure* ore true this is ommout 
as porteoding drsaetrocs aamtary consequences m rural areas. But there is roa 
son to l/cheve that tho 1911 figures were not correct It is safe to aisurae that 
only Bhangis and SbeniTU will do thi* work and no other casto. The total number 
of woriciB amougst them m 1011 (aanpearp mg m Imperial Table XAT of that 
census) fallowing thu occupation was only 6^2, as agamst 11 008 work era m fca 
vengmg and eweepcig shown m the general Occupation Table On the whole the 
former table as dealing with mow general beod* of occupation u lets complicated 
and therefore mote correct In 1921 the number of WDrtera amongst Bhangu and 
Hhenvoa doing this bannesa wa* shown to bo 0,354 Thus tbs general Occupation 
Table of 1921 in tbu respect makes a doeer appronmabon to tho truth Qomg 
howeiTT on the figures of the occupation by caste returo, we find that tho decline 
amongst the aweepor* and scavengers u roauced to only 4 per cent Fven this 
deebne u a aenou* matter In most villageft, tho sanitary uemcoa are very much 
andermanned. Ai tho Economic Development Committee Report of this Stoto 
(1018-19) pointed oat Every village ha* on its aorvanta stall a few swoopon 
(Bhangis) lint they are inostlv used as meoBongcra and labourers. They aweep 
tho streets only at long mtervuls.” 


450 . Snb-Clai* IV — Transport- Thu Sub-Class maintains 27 ,934 persons 
in tho State Transport by water which u mainly coodneted m nvere and on the 
seo-coGit by boats, supports 3^)15 persons DOW agamst 1 ,861 ten years ago Tho 
mcTCfiso u partlv accoanted for by the appearance m the new classifieaHon 
of the dais of labourers in docht and harbours (234 persons) who 

E reviously must havo been for want of such a bead included under ” General la 
oureri (unspcciflod). Transport by rood maintains 8 807 persons (3 931 
workers) o- against 6,966 In 1911 Porters and messengers have incrroswl 
by nearly 2 000 Owners and managers, dnvera coochmon etc of 
v^idea have increased with their dependents from 4,634 to 0 003. The 
opemog of new raflwav stations has encouraetd the growth of hackney 
carnages and carts. There are nearly 300 such in the City and hackney 
camagM m Navsan Amieli Piitan and other large towns are numemos 
and increasing Trams used to ply in the City but now after having aorved 
their purpoeo of widening tho itieeta have diunpearrd and in tbdr place «e- 
\TTal motor buses do a thn\Tng busme* Jlotor lomes have increased. Motor 
mrs ha\e multiplied m the City and havo even appeared in Navian Dworkn and 
Amreh towns. Transport by rail showi the larg^ inerraso from 0 438 persons 
fupnorted (^“'^ workers) to 14 190 persons supported (5,833 wtiil era). Both 
woil-eni and person* supported hare moro than rfonbkd. The mileage of Rail 
ways ba% as shewn already in mra 60 also iknilded fioni2DJ mUcslnlOll to6C7 
in 19- 1 Post Telegraph aixl Telephone workers and their dependents ha^-e dec 
lined from 2 Jo9 persons supported (1 ,2^ workers) to 1JH3 (680 workers). InSub- 
ndiarr Tnl lo \ are given details of perwms emplojetl m 1 ost ami Telegraphs and 
also m the Ranwnys as furnished by these dqurtments. These (Igurt-i ma\ lie 
compared with the total of ai-tual 
w rkrrs returned m the census, 
Thcr generally correspond The 
■nuller figure nraongst construrtHm 
cwdie* in the lepartmental returns 
IS due to the fact that tbcVi returns 
were onlr receirei! from the B JfJ A 
C I Railway aivl atlKsl raOways ami 
d^t not inelu 1 the c< 4ie< eng ptsl in 
the lines that were liemg coostrocteil 
nrider th Put agim y The smaller 
fgure amongst postal employes in the 
census return i lierause » me prntal 
rl tV lu'cr roAu nallv de-ml*sl tbemseKes V guelr and were therrf reirrlodeil 
In group 18<i> 
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451 Sub-Class V — Trade — This sub-class is concerned with the indus- 
tnes of exchange In this State as elsewhere in India, the division of labour^ as 
connoted the differentiation between preparation of niatenal substances and 
their exchange, does not exist to any great extent In India, unlike Europe where 
the seller is almost invariably a middleman, the maker of the article is usually 
its seller , being already classified imder the head of industry, the Indian seller is 
left out of the commercial head In rural areas and even in towns largely, there 
IS also this difficulty in classifying commercial operations that shop-keepers do not 
specialise m any one commodity Oil sellers will also deal in grain Money len- 
ders sometimes vary their pleasant transactions with deahng in piece-goods The 
nnscellaneous store deahug 111 a variety of goods (exceptmg grain) is a feature mthe 
rural economy These shops are knovm as the mamaram diilan, correspondmg to 
the manoJian diilan of Bengal 


These uncertainties are in the way of any proper and detailed analysis of the 
figures of distnbution and of vanation under this sub-class Under these circum- 
stances a bald summary of the fi^ires can only be given Of the 141,016 persons 
supported by trade, 15,751 are included under Banks, estabhshments of credit, 
exchange and msurance , 13,875 are engaged in trade in textiles , 30,300 are gram 
and pulse dealers and then dependents, 16,416 aie supported by sale of cardamoms, 
betel-leaf, vegetables, frmts and areca nut ,3,118 hve on the sale of tobacco, opium, 
ganja, etc 5,995 aie dealers and hireis of elephants, camels, hordes, cattle, etc , 
2,459 are dealers m precious stones and metals, 2,684 are vendors of wine, hquors, 
aerated waters and ice and 1,341 aie owners and managers of hotels, cookshops 
{vishw)y serais, etc and their employes and dependents , 4,898 are supported by 
grocery and sale of vegetable oil, salt and other condiments , 2,034 are mamtamed 
by sale of sweet-meats, sugar and the hke and 3,801 by that of milk, butter, ghee, 
etc Under nnscellaneous (Order 40) are compnsed the general storekeepers 
and sliopkeepers otherwise unspecified (group 152) numbermg with their depen- 
dents 5,152, and itinerant traders, pedlars and hawkem (5,734) Altogether the 
Sub-Class of Trade is divided into 17 Orders (from Order 24 to 40) and 34 groups 
(from Groups 121 to 154 both mclusive) In the thirteen groups enumerated above 
83,258 or 69 per cent of the total of the Sub-class are comprehended The last 
group under trade is generally termed “ Other trade (mcluding farmers of pounds, 
tolls and markets)’^ and 


in it 14,769 persons or 
10 5 per cent are includ- 
ed The variations since 
1911 both in absolute and 
proportionate figures 
are given in the marm- 
nal statement The 
large drop amongst 
" Other traders,"’ ex- 
plains the increase un- 
der itinerant pedlars 
and traders and also 
in part to the gam m 
gram and pulse dealers 
The mcrease amongst 
textile traders possibly 
accoimts for part of the 
declme m textile cottage 
workers mentioned m para 
446 above The mcrease 


Order 

Group 

24 

121 

20 

126 

32 

130 

33 

132 

99 

133 

99 

134 

9 1 

135 


136 

99 

137 

39 

148 

40 

163 

3t 

152 


and 164 


Vanation 

Name of Occnpation per cent 
Binco 191 1 


BankcTS, money lenders, 
etc — 10 5 

Traders m tortilo 24 7 

Hotel keepers, eta. 4 - 18 7 

Groccra and sellers of ve 
gotable oil, salt, etc + 7 5 

Sellers of milk butter, etc 4* 17 

SoUcts of sweetmeats, etc + 219 3 

Cardamom, botollcaf, ole 
sellers — . 7 8 

Gram and pulse dealers -J* 27 0 

Tobacco, opium and ganja 

sellers -f 72 2 

Dealers m proaous stones 
and metals -f 39 8 

Itinerant traders, pedlars, 
etc + 1 965 2 

Other traders (including 
general etorekeopers), 
farmers of cattle pounds, 
etc — 29 0 



amongst tobacco, ganja and opium selleis is perhaps real There is mdeed a dec- 
rease m the number m the correspondmg mdustnal head, but taken together (m- 
dustry and sale), tobacco, opium and ganja show an mcrease of 38 per cent wbch 
may be taken as the true extent of the vanation Sellers of sweetmeats, etc when 
combined Avitb preparers of these articles of food show only an mcrease of 26 3 
per cent Bankers and money lenders show a dechne of 10 5 per cent Possibly this 
18 a credit to the co-operative movement amongst agncultunsts Banking bnsmess 
of the modern type has developed through the Bank of Baroda and its numerous 
branches The old sarafi system of credit is gradually fallmg into desuetude But 
another good reason for tins declme is that many money-lenders who are 
gram-dealers as well have returned themselves m the latter capacity A money- 
lender 18 a kmd of an octopus who has spread his tentacles mto many diiectioM 
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m tlw TilUpe Kxnety CBjin^jothe inonetaiy Bjrtrm m tie State hni led M 
Jlr Go\Tndbiflj pointed out in tie kut Report to the dirappeoniDce of money 
changen end teeton Tbo with their dcpenocnte iinml>ered 10 470 In 1001 Tbe*e 
took to gram and pulse dealing which nnce 1001 ha* increflaed by CO ” percent, 
and other snniUi mbstitiite piofrtnooe, 

453 Sub^Zlais VI — Public Force — Tha aab-oUea inclnde* the Armr 
(Imperud and Stote) the Police force and the ciilage-watchmen. Except aa 
gardi the last named the record 11 fairly actrarate. Altogether 23,228 peiaom 
(10,C 0 worker*) are aupported by tha aub-claia Of the 10,570 worker* 4^088 are 
m the Army 3,807 nre in the Pobco and 2 404 are village watchmen. The strength 
of the hat named a in reality larger there being 2,^ vxUiige*, counting at Iceat 
two for each village tbero shonld be neailv 5 000 village watchmen if riot more. 
Many of them who are nUo agucnltumts nave pre»uraably returned thenaelvce 
aa tnltivator*. Since 1811 tlw Army effcctivea and their dependent* decreaied 
from IMOOto 7,825 or by 32 8 percent. The strength of the Pobco force and their 
depcndeiiti has romamed almost at the aame 6gnre, ahowing only a slight increase 
of 0 4 per cent The number of viLLn^ watchmen and their dependents ba* al*o 
remained ftationary Tbe Impcnal Army had 1 000 repreaentative* in 1011 
in 1021 there were only 121 Shortly before the Ccniu*, tbero was a large eiodo* 
of nearly 000 men from the regiment at the Camp near the C5ty which accoonts 
for the decrease. 


453* 
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Sub-Clajs VII — Public Administration— Pubbo AdmlmstratKra 
includes semce of the Stote m the general line but 
I ouriTtB I include profeedonnl men — doctor*, 

edoentiomstf engineors etc — in tbe Stoto em 
ploy These nre grouped under their rcspectiro 
heoda with independent member* of their profes- 
Bions, Pablw Adramwtmtion support* 41 473 
penon* against 38,217 in 1011 ahowmg anim 
ermss of 5 0 por cent The workem have incrcaw 
ed from 14 137 (13 women) to 14,800 (807 
women) The mcreaao is doe to tbe growing 
complexity of the odminntmtion of tho State 
the growth of tho bixc of public offices *i»d tbe 
creation of new establishments. Imperud Table 
VXI give* details of servants in tho State 
employ according as they arc gazetted officer* 
01 clerks and rubonbnates, Tho chid caste* 
and rjCT* ha\Tng tbe largest number of gaiet 
ted offlcen are shewn in the margm Tltc 
figure* for two cemuse* are giitm for compon 
wm. The Eagars, ilaruthns, Anavalaa and 
Lewa latidara have the largest share m the admimstration the Dcctonl 
Urabmon element having steadily dropped oil from the higher nuiks 
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Sub Cloj* VI 11— Professions nnd Liberal Arts— Under this 

head nro compris 
ed five orders and 
fifteen gronpi AJ 
together 20,200 
[ r«uUf» I workers 

iromcn) arwl 
d pendents are 
•apporte<l I y these 
occupations. In 
the margin the 
strength of tie 
four ciwip^ ■t’d 
the figurci for 
actual norkere are 
pTcn^ with tbe 
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•variation in pcrv>n* supportctl «nre loil alvi indiratet! 


As t > rebciofi the t itai f that onler show* a decline of nearly 17 percent 
IVirsts and mini t have lecrraw^l I r ever 5r perernt t>r neariv 0 tJOie*rwmi 
Rehpemv mctuljcanti etc have InejvojteU I y 141 5 per lent, or I y lo CftMl jprrwms. 
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lVMun.ibl\ then* It is lifon soiiio confusion ltd ween llio (wo gioitps Jn 1901, the 
nnntlicr of pnests WHS 732 In 101 1 , tlie (ignrc jumped foi appnrcntlj no real 
n'lsun upto 30 101 1 hiispod the tom < (ness of (lie Inst census liguro foi priests 

'I lie ]lr ihmiin < nstos are all sliowing a progressn e tendency to forsake t licit priest- 
i\ fuiutions s/) are S ii\ ads among ( Muhnlmans TJicrc could lin\e been no 
rci'-on for ms snddi n act cssion of their strength m I Oil 'J’hc total decline since 
1901 in priests and imnisfirs is '21 (i]iericnt \ssuming n det line of 12 per cent 
to lie true for 1011 I < sinuate the trui htreiigtli of priests and (heir dependents in 
til it \c ir to bo ‘ibmit ‘22,li(Kl \s to n'licions nictiduants, (here js nlwacs the hke- 
Ithood of (bur lignres interi hanging with ordm.lr^ beggars and \ngrants The 
r< limous m< ndn ints and tlictr dope ndonts in 1911 mimberod 7,137 If wo take 
out from llic nunibf r of priests, (he cm ess of 1 (alOl (30,101 —22,000), ns being eiro- 
untiish iiulndcil in 1011 and inhi it to the roligiotis meiidicaiils, and then add the 
beggirs and \ igrints tot il, we get is in the niirgin the combnied figures for the 
last t!ir« ( I ensiisi's U must in however runeni- 
betvd tiiut for tin vcir-- 1001 md 1911, the lieg- 
g vrs md \ lurints tot il ilso nalnih's jirosft* 
tnti s, prfH ur< r- and sta h lik- \\ e thus ‘-ec (h it 
th«r«' has laa n a jirogn ss|\ o d^i lim in tin rinks 
(>f th'si pirisites d’lie last fwiiitv viMrshavi 
been a strenuous pi nod of igniiilturd starut> 
and lu'btiifss of inoiiev \s a < onsec|U' nee tlie 
wells of pnv it< ihintv an drier now thin ever 
lieforc rite disttintioii hetwten religions nu n- 
dinnts mil the ordinan hegL'irs iltlaaigh it has its use from the jioiiil of view of 
h( itiis hi little signiruanif from th< point of view of evaluation of wealth Both 
an p ir isitic o( ( niuilioiis md thrive where jinv lie chantv is niiorgaiiised and only 
inovitl liv snpi r-titioii or s(.a)tmicnt 

Law and medn me hue laith got a huge attcssionof their votaries The 
uareise aiiiontist iloi (on. niidwives eti (aitnd vviirkers onh) is miu h smaller — 
!« ss t linn a peril III tli m f In im re tse in persons snjiported l)^ these jirofcssions 
'1 he s ime IS true though to tlessixlmt ofliwvers Lvideiith the dependents have 
nil n' i'-' d nion 1 irgeh than worL is 1 he iiu n ase amonght lawyers should really 
be liigln r \c ir afli r \o ir a large number of voiiiig men is passing out as 
gridu it I s 111 law or otlii rvvise ijiialitu d to jiractisc as law \ors The nn rcase amongst 
nil dical ])r If tit loners is dm in some measure to c\tensioii of vill igc medical relief 
within recent vear'. The mnneii^a i pidcnin while it roused (he social souse of 
the jieopli to tin- allt v latioii of hmiiiiii siillf ring also woke them to the question of 
tin adeqnuv of village niediiiil nhif A committee ajipointed h} t he Government 
soon after tlic ejiidniuc have iiidii ited the imnimum nieisures to be undertaken 
The SI liemc jirovidi s for 30 in vv dispensaries A fivc-nule radius for the distrilni- 
(lon of medieal nhof is (in ideal to lie woikul up to A cheaper t>pc of dispcn- 
sarj timiithe Inliiki hospital is to be established ‘it lonvcmciit centres aiid mnin- 
taincd on a system of joint (ontrilmtion of jicoplo and state On this basis, uji to 
.lulv 1920, 1 1 new dispi nsaries were opened and it is believed that (he full number 
of 30 will be soon worked ujilo 'J iiese added to the 00 old nisi itiili oils will afford 
relief to 22,381 jicrsons per caih hosjntnl The area circle of each hospital will 
then he 80 .0 square miles or roughlj two or three hospitals per lalukn Besides 
these dispeiisincs on the Western model, several v'lllagcs have been fitted with 
small Ayurvedic dispensaries where indigenous drugs arc distributed qratis to the 
suffering jndilic An A}urvcdic College on a more amlntious scale is planned at 
Patau 

Instnution shows a Inrgi nu rcase of *1 1 jicr cent 'J’lie increase ninongst 
workers is howcvoi only 29 2 per cent 'J'he general result of the jiolu v of consohdn' 
tion rcfciitly pursued in the JCdmatioii Dcpaitmciit is the prov'isioii of additional 
tcnchers to the evisting schools The one-teacher schools aio being gradually 
btrengthened with two or even ihice tcnchers on the stnlT The actual increase 
in workers is 1 ,1 04 persons Tlio w omen workers in education have increased from 
no to 430 'J'hc facilities for tiaining women tcaclioi-s are thus increasingly avail- 
ed of “ Letters, Arts and iScicntcs ” arc a comjiositc licrdnig of occupations — ^rang- 
ing from antliors, journalists, architects, ciigmcers, etc , to conjureis, acrobats, for- 
tune tellers, astrologers and even dancing giils The present classification is nn im- 
provement on the 1911 one — editors and journalists being brought over from Indus- 
try and claased with authors and artists Coiijuicrs and acrobats, fortune tcllera, reci- 
ters and exhibitors of cuiiosilics and wild animals used to be under ” Tmde of otli‘'i 
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•ott* with ihoptwpet*, itinerant pedlai* ete Tber have now been brooght over 
and put in a separate group of this order The marginal table abowa a decrease ot 
12 1 p« cent on the unadjusted figure*, but if wBmatetbeaboi*o idjustnoenta, wo 
find that the toted numberof perBonseopporfedin I9II inthi* ordcra* at preaent 
constituted was t> 671 Thus the rate of decrease is raiaod to 2 percent 
instead of 12 1 as shewn above. Architect* turvejron engiDeere are now halt of 
what thev were in 1011 Authors, editors joumahst* etc., have increased m actual 
weniers mm 103 to ffW JIuuo eompoeers, masters stngun actors and dancera 
have declined from 6 607 (2,230 worieis) to 4,230 (1 834 worker*). The Targalas 
who are traditionally associated with actmgand singing have found this State an 
unprofitable theatre for their ectmtiee and have lai^y emigrated. The dancing 
gins have also declined from 238 to 160 

455 Sub*claa*ej IX XII — Theeo sub-classc* are compmed under Hass 
D and support 130 788 person*. The largest item of these is Sub-clasi XJ — In 
aufEcientfy deacnbeil occupations” which abeorba 123 022 peraoua (59 012 wortera) 
This sub-dasB bos four groupe damfied according to the natare of their work and 
their status— cw/rcymtevr* and manufacturcTB form the first gremp (404 woriten) 
then come cashier* clerk* and employee of a like statu* (10 ®C3 worker*) skUli^ 
worker* (mechanics otherwise nmpoarfied) foUow with goneml labourers (4®,828 
worLeia) at the end Oenerally as already mentioned tlm sub-claia now forma a 
•roaller propoition of the population than m 1011 but vague entnes of the fint 
kind now ca nir 1,227 times, whilo there were none m 1911 and those of the accoTKl 
kind ha\e increased from 26354 (11 400 worker*) to 18 718 (10,203 worker*) Ge- 
neral labourer* have on the other hand shrunk from 115313 to only 83 478 


Domestic servants have increased from 1 337 male and 595 femalo workers to 
1355 male and 2,849 femalo worker* in this 
censu*. The increase in female workers is 
egmficant The figures of occupational diitn 
Iratioo of females by castes for two cenaosc* 
is an interesting indox of the pressure of 
changing time*. ITere ere •ome castes tolect 
ed amongst which the number of female 
worker* in domestic service seemed largo 
■With these the conrspofwling figures of 1911 
are compared In ever} caw there is a *ig 
niQcant Increase particularh amongst too 
Brahmans and lUJpnts. Perhapj the incicaso 
amongst Mamtliu is doe to the inclu-Jon 
through error of Moratha Kanbis omoogst 



Persons Imng on their income number with their dependents 11381 in thb 
census In 1011 thev were 8402. The increase is due to the laiprr nundier of 
pension holders amongst retired government seivantii residing in the Btate The 
actual receivers of pensions cash grants and other non-agrKulturnl incomes have 
increased from 3320 to 4309 

La tlv there remain the disrcputaUe occupations. The largest item of these — 
Iteggars and s-*gninfs~has been already considemL In this rerems, prostitutes 
an I procurers were fm the first time molated from beggars and sngrantf Only 
4 persons supj rting 19 dependents ha\e returned thrnisch-es as prostitutes and 
priwurrm 1 am afnu 11 catmot join in this certificate of \irtDo Bnroila trty 
returns only 4 of these women while \arsan Pront returns a clean lull altluKign 
it Is aril known that Na%san tmsn tns part of a long street filled with them. Tho 
dannne pris of ccurw* amrt from the a*e to sihirh tl ey put their taUnts nre ikiIt 
a shade removnl fn>m thrs annent pn fes,! ku LmlertLe peculiar sonal drruni 
tancesoft ujarat a here a <ertaio ric* iocon 1 Icrahle amount of ilandestine vice 
sbtains an accurate record of pruetituticm is out of the luestion 

Stattstlcs of Factory Industries 

4«;6. ImperialTablcWll Industrial Census howtakeni'—In tlw 
cm us of IPsil an attcrejpt aa ma le,A menth rwd alreoilr to di tingut !i Marcn 
1st tore an I h tme-w rk rs Tl c Ii tim ti ►n va.s o < well iTroetnl»msl I r tin* 
mumcraton ttwl tl c itati tiea! irmhs »)>tattysil wet neill r comjJet i>f(f rcfi Ife 
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In 1911, it was decided tliereforo to have a special industnal census for the 
purpose of obtaining and setting out accurate figures for the number and 
kind of factories, the details of management and labour and the state 
of trade The munmum mut then taken was the mdustnal establishment 
emplo}nng at least 20 persons The information then asked for concerned 
the kind of factoiy or mine, the name and caste or race of owner and 
manager, the scv distnbution of woikers, the differentiation of the skiUed and 
unskilled labour, and the condition of the factoiy at the tune In the present census, 
the information to be collected was expandedinto two schedules Schedule A was 
sinnlar to the special Industnal Schedule of the last census But the question- 
naire u as a httle more elaborate m some directions , in regard to the state of indust- 
ry, the elaborate sevenfold division m 1911 of ” much bnsker,” “brisker,” “ some- 
what brisker,” “ normal,” “ somewhat slacker,” “ slacker,” and “ much slacker ” 
unported a degree of refinement m diflerentiation which was not withm the capa- 
city even of the mdustnal managers , nor was it possible for obvious reasons to get 
managers and labourers of the v eakei factoiies to admit truthfully the state of their 
trade For this reason, the questionnaire on the present occasion only contented 
itself vnth asking whether the particular factory worked throughout the year, or 
uas merely seasonal in its actmties For the rest, the Schedide’s mo nest was 
more searclung and d cast its nets wider on this occasion with a view to mclude 
all industrial establishments uhich employed between 10 and 20 persons The type 
of orgamsation was to be described m detail , the kmd of power (steam, od or elec- 
tncit}')) the number of engines accoidmg to their horse power, the source of electnc 
supply, the number and horse power of pnme movers and the number and power (m 
Kilowatts) of electric dynamos In the case of textile estabhshments, details of the 
numbei of looms m use, and whether they are worked by power or by hand, were 
to be returned Schedule B was new and designed to secure data regardmg the 
skilled and unskilled hands as distmgmshed from the supervising or the clerical staff 
The heads of information required were besides name, sex and age, the race or caste 
birth district, whether skilled or unskilled, and lastly the personal occupation of 
the skilled Tins Schedule B was m some cases difficult to ml, but every assistance 
was rendered to factor}’’ ovmers and managers m the fifirng of the entries 

The prehmmary step in this Industrial Census was to prepare a register of 
mdustnal establishments per each mahal Two fists were prepared in this State — one 
contammg the names and addresses of factones using mechamcal power or workmg 
by hand, which employed not less than 10 paid employes and workers , and the 
other contaimng the number and a few other broad detads of the hand- worked 
estabhshments employing 10 paid workers and over, and also of aU industnal estab- 
bshments, whatever the size, which used some form of mechamcal power These 
two fists were then scrutimsed by the Duector of Commerce and Statistics, who 
compared them with his own departmental returns After this was done, the sche- 
dules were distnbuted vnth letters of authonty from the Census Supenntendent 
through the Mahal Charge Supermtendents to aU the owners and managers of fac- 
tories contained m the first fist From the second fist, a general table was compil- 
ed by the Duector of Commerce, of which an abstract by divisions will be mcor- 
porated presently 

457 Limitations of the Return — ^An mdustnal estabhshment for the 
purpose of the schedule is thus defined to be any prenuses wherein, or withm the 
preemets of which, ten or more persons are employed on separate remuneration in 
any process for making, repairing, ornamenting, fimshmg or otherwise adoptmg 
for use, foi transport or for sale any article or part of an article It does not mclude 
such mdustnes as are earned on by members of a household m them ]omt mterest 
ivith less than 10 hired labourers This defimtion excluded many large cottage 
estabhshments, eg , oi weaving, tadormg or oil and rice mills, where the members 
of the household share m the labour of them hired workers The penod of the 
enquiry was extended from the Ist March till the 15th Apnl The later rains in 
some places put back the work of ginmng factories and presses from January ^Feb- 

ruary to even Apnl or May The Mahal Officers were charged with the re^onsibi- 
hty of timmg their enqmry according to the seasons At some places this was not 
properly done As a result when the schedules reached them, some of the factones 
were found to be closed and the workmen had gone away In about five cases 
we were able to utdise the muster-roll of the workmen foi the census month and 
thus schedule B was filled m The details regardmg the birth place of 
skilled workers and labourers were prepared m these cases by local enqm- 
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HM and in accordance with the pereonal knowledge of tho manager or the wwa 
rfaaw These five caaet were those of factones wor k ing within the period above 
mentioned and were therefore technically within the acope of the ctrufua. There 
were other cases of eeaaonal indostnes (jg^ guminp factonea which cloacd earlier 
in Fcbninry and these were eicladed from the enquiry Lastly there was the diffi 
culty about defining the bmita of an mdostnal establrshroent from the point of \ncw 
of their fuDctiona, It waa laid down that we were concerned onl} with foctoncs 
and works which cyinufiicttire and with such staff as ore engaged m mannfactm 
mg processes. The diificnlty was sometunes expencnced when a facto^ impinged 
one shop Some fact ones like the AJembic Chemical Works and the Hind Camllo 
Foctory had a trading side to their concoms. In these emsea, it was hsol to div 
tingmsh between the industnal end commercial sections of their establishment 
Lat these caaca were not numeroas m this State anil the error involvetl is too slight 
to dcbcrve notice 

458 kind and Distribution of Factories— The SpoanI Indostnolre* 
tum then is not a complete list of all industrial establi hments employing 10 persons 
and over nor does rt profeas to indicate the extent to which mechamcm power 
IS being substituted for the hand in the country In view of this cmranistanco it 
wojh lecidcd to prepare a complete list of factonea which uso power and are normal 
ly m iistenco tocher with lar^ cottage-industnoB employing 10 paid workers 
and A r It will be of economic intcreet to know the land and dutiibutioii of theao 
induHtnes Details regarding the personnel and organisation of only the larger 
III lustnes ha\e been given m ImperTa] Table XXIL ^0 following statement gives 
the mam kinds of those establohmonts and their local distribution by divisions — 
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The trtal of 309 Uctones incliHle* all harul worked estobliihmcnts empkrving 
10 per*oin atnl over ami aUo all fartones u ing tnevi snleol power Irrcspertive t 
the number of persons m Hiking Of thr^e 3 pni and preaies n dyeing fac 
t rv DC gl IS* fartoiy two large ml mill and one ire fact ry numally emj Icy 
ing the minimum U1 onr fixed l>r the cenms were krietl at the tiuMS of tl e enquirr 
Ofth IGl fact >neH includeil in th Industrial renioi 13o are workeil Iv some 
form of meehaniral power (steam, (nl or elect naty) an 1 20 are hand worked 07 
nre ami flour milN (nKrvtly m Ilanxla (ity and the neiphlK)urhoo<l ami South 
(lujarit) Pod mill ami 33 other rmseellarwun factoni-t w re norketl 1\ nuH-hn 
nerrlult email from the pmnt of view of th irntsbb hment to rocne wrtbiti 

th pun lew f th ceinuj 

(onung n « to the sjirnal ltt*lu trial return w fimlthatuftb en rotton wea 
vmg ami tinntun,. mill — th -w ate tb Urge-st luJuitnal e tal b bment ,-IUn la 
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City lias 3-two cotton Bpmnmg rf the cLccrns oon- 

mTac fourth, and the Dadt*taiCottontt^^ 

teniplatcd m tlie new pro]ec s wpavins and dyeing factory There are be-^ 

census At Mehsana there is a co on Qity and one in Kadi 

sides five cotton and silk weaving es a , estabbshments included in the cen- 

Frant (m Dehgam ton n) T^re are seven 7 ^ u^g estabhsh- 

sus There is another at Karjan not m worlang o^ 

meuts, three » ere not ' ““8 l^aana cotton weavmg and dyeing factory and 

t" cr^: of ah factonce of the Special Beturn he.onged 

to this class 

1 h flap -Rptum we find that the next important group 
Still confimng ourselves to ’ g of which four were hand-presses 

concerned industries of factory Except the last which ’S located in Petlad 

a cinema house and a slate pen factory ^,^,0 factones-^ee nee 

all arc in the City Industnes of ood am distiUenes (one each 
and flour mills one choedate this category also belong the large 

at Navsaii and Yyara and the Opium Factory (State concern) at 

water vorks at Baroda City and ’ of anxious concern with the State 

Sidhpur Filtered ^^ater-supply ^ a ma ^ater-works (Smor, 

Already besides Baroda and 1 y ara) and projects to supply Nav- 

Bhadran, Sojitra, Sankheda Baha^^u y are well under weigh 

san and Mehsana to^^^ ^ in the City and six m Soiith 

There are seven brick, tile capital the electnc works— a State concern, th 

Guiarat Them arc besides m the capim t- chemist, the late 

Alembic Chenucal Y^^^^^cirSones and S important furmture factory run 
hir T K Gujjar, three coach (at Dehgam 

by State agency , two othe t ^ pharmacy at Sidhpur and 

and Absnagar towns) iHere am a 
a cement factory at Dvaika 

Factories by their size-Altogether tlie 161 factories mcluded m 

the census employed 12,123 per- 
sons The largest numbf 
factones (48) had an ostabhsh- 
ment varying from 20 to 60 em 
ployees The hand power fac- 
tories am usually of small sme-- 

20 out of 20 contaimng less than 
fo petaous each The areii.|e 
size^of an industrial estabhsh- 

Tut coming within the census 

defimtiou and 

time works out difiemntly m 
the two cases the power <taveu 
factory has an average estabu hand-worked one that of 28 The most n^erous 
ment of 84 persfms e know connected with textdes, the largest sized factones 

type of factones being -oower-usme cotton spmnmg and weavmg estabhsh- 

are also of that class The power nsmg ^ ^ 

meuts have average siz^ P working order at the time the census 

larger average d the ^ an average size of 71 persons_32 

was taken iHe cotron T,fiTsons 16 larger ones with 125 hands a piece 

outof74havmgauaverage8^eof 77persons^6^^^^ estabhshmeut of 316 

“ uL power-lnven or iaud-worked 

pexfiOBS . pmTTfip larger eacli employing an average of 93 par- 

f The power-dnven ones a Tjeraons each Of the chemical factones, the 

sons, and the hand-wor . i26^nersons The nee and flour mills are usually 

Alembic is the largest the Baroda City 

™to-workB“mp“ yai 133 bands Tic nme pnntmg presses mcluded m tie cen- 

BUS have an average size of 35 persons 


FnctoricB cm 
ploying 


All Factories 

10-20 
20-60 
60-100 
100-200 
200^00 
400 and over 


Using Power 


Number of 
factones 


135 

17 

40 

39 

20 

4 

3 


Number of 
persons 
employed 


11,403 

263 
1,616 
2,904 
3 616 
1,210 
1,800 


Not Using Power 


Number of 
factories 


26 

20 

2 

2 

2 


Number of 
persons 
employed 


720 

260 

09 

128 

257 
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460 Factorle* by thcIr Season!— Of the total of 181 fictones, 50 are 
poremiol and 111 are tcasonaL 
Of the •easonal ettabhilimenU, 
104 use poirtr and 7 are hand 

Of the 118 textOe and 
allied eatabluhroenta 102 are sea 
•ooal and only 17 perennial Five 
oat of the •oven bnck and tfle fac- 
tories are leasonaL Oneoutofmno 
faetonci concerned with food are 
Bcaional Of the rert, only the 
factory h icaaonah In 

the marginal statement the 

diSeient Mnsoni when the 

factonca are mpposed to have 

worked, according to thetr retnniB 
0 X 0 shown* The largoat number 
of the Bcnsonal factonca work 
from February to Slay The loo 
ge«t worked factones ore a bnclc 
factory end a dye-houae* 

461 Statistics of Employes — Tumingto an ciamiimtiDn of the person 
employed m these factory indnitncs, wre find that of the 12423 persona employ od 
803 (all malca) are engaged m direction auperviMon or clerical work l/)00(u>clnd 
ing 2 females) or 0 per cent are slnBed woikiTB and 10 120 or nearly 84 percent 
ore iinaL*illed The tcrtiJee employ of course the largest number Of the total em 
ployed 83 percent are engaged m the ginning, pressing apinmng and weaving of 
cotton and of nlk and dyeing of textile fabnea* 

Of the industrial worker*, the women form only 24 3 per cent but except the 
two women skilled wrorkers, all the rest are among the uns^iHeil, Amonsit the 
adult unakillod worken 14 and over) the propartion of female* to ronlc* em- 
ployed ja 3 In 10 The hl^c*t proportion of adult female workeni 11 in the cmning 
lactone*, where there are 40 female* to 100 male* among the adult employed The 
lowc*t proportion 1 * in the pnntingpreaa and other industncs of loiury where tberr 
ia only one woman to S3 men. The nmnhcr of children employed in factorie*, aged 
below 14 a DO of whom 25 i are girb The majority of these are in textile lactone*, 
where the proportion of children employwl to l/WO adults nae* to as high as 212 
(In cotton weaving and iphining establubmenta) In bnck and tile factones, 
there IS one child to every 10 auulta 

Oaiipanng with 1011 m the eatabluhroents empl(ymg 20 peraons and over 
(the only bam on which compansoo n pOH<l4e) we find that in that year 73 2 
per cent, of worker* were unskilJed and m the nresent emtus 8 1 0 pet cent The 
•killed worker* have decreased, bat on tho other hand peisoos connected with 
direction aupermion ami clerical work ha%t mcitav^l from 737 in 1011 to 830 
in thn censui This mcrcaao is dne to formation of joint stork busines* sni( turn 
ing of private owned factones fato company coorems. There were altogether 
0 4"! per*oii* rmploved m 80 factones or 110 per factory in 1011 In 1021 m 124 
(actonr* of the same class 11,501 axe cmplo^w, giving tm average of 01 pci*ocs 
perfoctoTT Thus whUo the number of factones has increased their me ha* become 
smaller There if no nece«lty to dh«coss the variations m detail as alrra<ly 
inCHiapterl para 55 these are bneflv ref rred to The readrrmaj al»o itmly Sub- 
sidiary Table \II f r figures of coTOpan>oa The factories lh«t have dropped out 
in the prevmt census, ore thoce rofmectnl with tanning wood and tnur^wt. 
The Iz-ather 1 actorv has pmctrcallv ceaMsf to exist and the tramway as airradr 
mentioned have di'Mppcaiet! Tlie ( lasj \\ ork* wa not workmg at the time of 
rensos. 

A* toehihl bhnur and the emploTtnent of sromen, the figurei show that whUe 
there is now levs tUn half the froportion 4 rhiVlrm cmploveil in 1911 t^pfopor 
tfon of adult women j-r 1 tvw men enterUmcil in ths* {ofXurtrt has inerrasrd from 

At ti ticie ef wniirjt 1 Wn» thit rt hs* rotitteil. 
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290 to 325 The stnctei enforcement of the compulsory education of children 
m the lullagcs is seen m the smallei propoition of them that are now sent out by 
their parents to i\ork m the mills 


462 Index of Industrial Wages in the City — Itiwll be of interest to 
know the picsent scale of mdustnal wages given 
m tlie Cit}' to the mam branches of sloUed 
and unskilled uorkers The uages of 1919 
haie been taken as 100 and the scale accord- 
mg to the latest figures (July 1921) is there- 
mtli compared The largest mcreases aie 
among the groups nhich have the highest 
efficiency and therefore aie the most advan- 
taged m bargaining pover It is to be 
noticed that even the luiskdled woman 
labours and secures gi eater wages than the 
peon 


i 

Kind of worker 

Preaent 
monthly wa 
ges m rnpeca 

Present 
Index num 
her on 1010 
as 100 

Fitter 

58-d -0 

232 

Blacksmith 

41^12~0 

167 

Carpcntcar 

66-0 -0 

183 

Mason 

6(M) -0 

183 

Fireman 

20-4 -0 

146 

Spinner 

1 22~8 -0 

188 

M^'eaver 

I 38-12-0 

104 

Oilman 

22-8 -0 

188 

Peon 

13-8 -0 

160 

Unskilled man 

22-8 -0 

! IGl 

„ woman 

18-12-0 

167 

„ child 

1 

13-0 -0 

173 


It uiU not be out of place m tins connection to study the comparative wage- 
level of three pnntipal classes of artisans m the four frant headquarters m 1917 


and 1921 

A margi- 
nal table 



Meav Rupee Wages (OAiLr ) or 


IS giv cn 
The mdex 

Dt\ ision 

Carpenter 

i 

Blaoksmith 

Bricklayer 

numbers 

(Headiiuartcrs ) 


1 

Index 


Index 

1 

1 

Index 

are pre- 

pared on 
the basis of 
the w ages 


1921 

1 

1 

number 
With 1017 
as 100 

1 

1021 

j 

number i 
with 1017 1 
as 100 

1 

1021 

number 
with 1917 
as 100 

quoted m 

Central Gujarat 

2- 0-0 

133 

2-0-0 

200 

1-10-0 ! 

163 

Korth Gujarat 

2- 4-0 

225 

1-8-0 

200 

1-14-0 ! 

188 

the Statis- 

South Gujarat 

1-14-C 

160 

2^-0 1 

1 225 

1-12-0 1 

176 

tical Atlas 

ivathiawad 

! 1- 8-0 

200 1 

1-8-0 

1 

200 

1- 2-0 ! 

1 

120 


vmdbhai, and the latest figures are compiled from the reports of the Census Com- 
mittees Everyvr here the nse m world pnees has tended to raise the level of wages , 
but m Kathiawad, the level is stiU low compared to the other parts of the State 


463 Typs Organisation m Factory Industries — Subsidiary Table 
XIII shows tlie type of orgamsation m the factories Five out of the 161 factones are 
State or municipal concerns— the two water-works at Baroda and Patan, the opi- 
um factory at Sidhpur, the electnc worlcs and furmture works m Baroda 30 are 
registered companies — all but one of which have an Indian directorate 22 out of 
these 30 are textile estabbshments 120 mcludmg 97 textile factones are pnvate 
ouTied, — the ovmers bemg all Indians Of the pnvate owned factones, 93 employ 
at least 20 hands 


464 Caste or Race in Industries . (a) BirecUon and Supervision — 
Part III of Impeiial Table XXII classifies the mdustnal estabbshments accorebng to 
the race or caste of owners and managers Of the 126 private owned factones 38 
are owned by Hmdu Vamas, 10 by Jam Vanias, 24 by Kanbis (Patidars), 17 by 
Parsis, 9 by Musabnans and 7 by Brahmans The four sfik-weaving estabbsh- 
ments are owned by Khatns There are 1 3 factones m part ownership , these 
partnerships show qmte ample evidence of the cosmopobtan desire of the tradmg 
communities of all the religions to ]om m busmess In five concerns, Bamas and 
Kanbis are ]omt owners, m two others, Parsis and Kanbis have clubbed together 
A Maratha and a Luhana are ]omt oivners of another Parsis and Bamas are al- 
bed m two and the other combmations are Kanbi and Luhana , Bama, Jam and 
Musalman , and Kanbi, Bama and Vohora 

Of the 161 factones, 43 are managed by Hmdu Vanias, 38 by Kanbis, 27 by 
Brahmans, 13 by Parsis, 6 by Musabnans, 1 by Europeans and Amencans, 14 by 
other castes and races and 19 were returned as havmg no manager, i e , presumably 
managed by their owners 
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(6) StUIed and UjuhUed TTorlrr/— Taking tte textile group u 
being tbe kigert and ibe meet important 'wn find £iom Part IV oI 
Imperial Table SjCIl that m gmnmg lactone*, tbe largwt cootributono* to tbe 
ranki of tbe aHTW? workers are tbe artnan groups hke Lobaie, Satan and 3Iocbis 
(2L4 out of 4Jfi) ^losalmans (07) and Banas (78) In apmnmg and weaving estab' 
bshmenta tbere are H** ildlled workers (mcluding 2 women), 100 of the*e (mcotljr 
Taj*) are Slasalman weavers. 

T nrnmg to the dHtributioo of skilled workers by kmd and caste or rcbgloD 
we find that m the textile group of 030 sldlled workers 285 are fitters, 281 are wea 
vers, I'^l are engine duvets 95 carpenter*, 75 blackimrtha, 73 cobblers and 7 dyers 
71 out of 76 blacksmiths are Luhais. Of the fitter*, 70 are liohais, CO ore Mu»al 
mnni anrl 01 are Bonas, Of the 32 Brahman skilled worfcera 12 are sreavers, 11 are 
engine dnveii and 0 are fittera. The largest quota of the unskilled work people 
m the gtnnxug factone* are from the Banas, They also form the majontv of the 
millhAi^ m gm pressee. In the cotton sptrmmg and weaving min* which have 
1,872 unskillca workers, the 3Iusalmana Marathas, Barrna end Dnedsare the largest 
e^iona. Colas etjme m the CSty Mills only 490 Brahmans figure m the toi^ 
estahlahmenti a* nniViTW I hands They are mostly to bo found m the gmnmg 
factones. There are also 31 ^ anias and SflO KaiibM. 

465 Places of Origin of the skilled and unskilled— Of the 030 
uldlled operatives, as shewn m Subeidmry Table XIY 855 or 50 per cent were bom 
wiUuo tbe natural division where they were employed. The proportion of ira 
migranta 1* the largest m gmntng factonea and presses where it u 5l 6 per cent, 
hut m the spinning and weaving estnblishinonte which are tho largest in sue, the 
majonty or 74 per cent of the alaDcd are nativea of the dertnet of their employ 
ment The unnugrants are inortly frotn the contiguous distnoti and States only 
78 out of 379 are from remoter area*. 

SabudimrT Table W mve* tbe birth place figures of the unBldlled. Of the 
& 87C unskilled vrotkmen, oely 1 ,858 or 32 per cent are bom outsido the State, but 
tbe proportion of hnnugrnnt* amongst female worker* u greater cu., 43 per cent 
Ratner a third of tbe nnmigrmnts of either sex are from elsrwhero blarathai 
from the Konkan or near Bombay have foubd therr way into these factories. 

466. Distribution of Power In Fflctorle* — ImalJy kt u* «« tbe kmd 
of power Uicd m the factoneu. Of the 135 estabhahments usmg power 103 are 
fcteem dm-cn, 31 uso oil and 3 are run by electricity These last are a cinema and 
a prmltng piesa. The former uses elcctTw perwer generated on tbe promises, and 
the latter frotn oatiale The cmema has an ofi cngino of 8 horse power and a 
dynamo (with 7 kilowatts) There ore 131 steam engmes, and 3 1 oil ones. Tho total 
horse-povrer of these engmes u 0 C714 for steam and 827 for oQ, The average 
horse-poacr available per umt factory using steam b 91 8 or per boDer 8 but 
in the foor Urge cotton mill*, tbe Lone-power av-afiobk is on on average 013 a 
piece or 4*^ per boiler The 131 steam boileni shown m Part 1 1 of Imperial Tabk 
V\n are by no meons all that exist m the Stote, The Commerce Department m 
their Uteht Report describing thO state of things in July 1921 mentioni 208 
private mflU and factonc* winch ate rep^tered to have boUer*. Tbe number of 
Lofler* m extrtenee at that date according to that Iteport wa* 228 of which 181 
mere working and 77 were not 

In 1911 the speelal Indctstnal Schedule showed 70 lactones vrorlcd by steam 
2 ly oil, 1 bv elcctnnty and 7 by manual power 

467 Number of Looms in use— V* Port Ml shows in the four cotton 
weavrag otnUL limeuta ostng power tbrrr are 728 loom* at awk of whi h 23 are 
worked Inr power and 0 br hanil (with fly shuttle) Tho fivr cotton anti *3k. wear 
mg vn rls toat are worked bv hand have 15 loom* with flv sliuttk nml 83 aitbout 
Dv shunk 

46^CondItIons of Factory labour— ItBseen from nara. -tflJ thatthe 
I ulk ol wtNkertin cur (aetorw* are native* of th dv*trwi m whwn thry ore employ 
eil, an<l tlw^cre ter part of the rrtnalndrf come from nmtiguoo* area*, (kca 
sionilly mb i\ high spenaliwd skfil U Tvquiml perple are spetuJIy miported fr< ra 
tl outKsle aflV the ttk fact rty at Biimyra, s<xne skBln] operatirri from Jlsnga 
lore have l«een Vought, In tie Maharaja 3131* in the City operative* are Kcnrol 
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from as far afield as Cawnpore or Agra In regard to Baroda factory conditions, 
it cannot be said yet that they are such as to debihtate the workers at an early age 
It cannot be demed however that the Indian labourer, not physically well-condi- 
tioned at best of times, is apt to break down sometimes under the stram But 
unlike Ahmedabad or Bombay, where the personnel changes partly — ^if not 
completely every eighteen months, the employment of labourers m our mills and 
factones is generally permanent It is reported by the management of Baroda 
Spmmng and Weavmg Company that 50 per cent of their work-people are m 
service for the last 20 years and that a small proportion — not more than 4 per cent 
— resign for the monsoon months, only to come back again m the wmter In the 
Maharaja Mfils — also m the City — we stiU find that 26 per cent of those employed 
at the very commencement of its establishment are still there m its service 

Taking the larger factones it is generally found that labour is generally sup- 
phed, not by contractors but by jobbers “ each jobber ” to quote from the Suba 
of Baroda’s Report, “ is supposed to have round him a small circle of friends and 
associates , while the head jobber is similarly helped by his own jobbers ” In the 
case of large public works worked by contract, the contractors have their staff of 
mucadams (foremen of labour) who have their own gangs of men, more or less per- 
manently engaged on some wort or other, — the labourers are pecuharly fichle in 
their loyalty and they think nothing of changing their mucadams and gomg off 
to another contractor who tempts them with better terms 

There is httle development so far towards labour consohdation The pressmen 
have a umon of their own, and there is also a Baroda Labourers’ Umon The mem- 
bers of this millhands’ society are recrmted mostly from one null They pay four 
annas ns monthly subscnption Outside agitators with ultenor ends supplied at 
fiist the motive power, but the members are now reported to have grasped the effec- 
tiveness of trades umomsm Stntes and pickettmg have begun to count as a fac- 
tor m industrial life at least m the City In other mdustnal towns, strikes are not 
infrequent, and temporary orgamsations are set up for the specific purpose of run- 
mng them As soon as their gnevances are met or satisfied, they return to work 
and their iimty more or less subsides Stnke-pay is an index of bargaimng power 
and it has to be recorded that in many cases, the factory-management have had 
to pay their wages for the stnke-days Dunng the stake, labourers usually hvc 
on their oivn savings and only rarely, m cases of extreme indigence, resort to the 
General Fund Even then, the help recorded is m the form of a loan When a 
strike 18 protracted, strikers are apt to approach sympathetic outsiders and appeal 
for chantv 

The hours of work in the City hldls are now reduced from 13 hours to 
hours daily for men For women they range from 9^ to 11 hours daily , and the 
children usually have a seven-hours day In the Maharaja Mills, it is found that 
reduced hours of work, far from contiactmg production, has actually mcreased it 
In Sidhpur, the formal daily hours of work are twelve Housmg and amemties are 
gradually fomung a necessary feature of hliU-hfe In this respect the Maharaja 
hliUs are the most progressive The management there have provided one-room 
tenements for their employes and are now bmldmg two-roomed ones They also 
provide for medical attendance, there bemg a dispensary m charge of a compoun- 
der and a medical graduate Cmemas, competitive games, dinners and taps 
to histone places are provided periodically as part of their programme of ameni- 
ties In the other hliUs, there is less provision for housmg, partly because round 
about the factory site and withm the city are growing up mdustnal quarters like 
the Tai Wad of Wadi, Golwad near one of the gates of the City area, and the other 
Golwad in Fatehpura A few apartments smtable for about 26 famihes are set 
apart m the Baroda Spmmng and Weavmg hldls In the Sidhpur Mills some pro- 
vision for housmg exists, at least for the Kathiawadi operatives In Bdimora the 
outsiders (Mangaloreans, etc ) are provided with quarters m the factory groimds, 
but the other workers, bemg mostly local, return to their homes in the Cages’ 
The hours of work in this town are reported to be lower than m the City bemg from 
8 to 12 m the mornmg and 2 to 6 m the afternoon No amemties on the one side 
and labour organisations on the other eiost in Bihmora In Petlad labourers have 
no housmg accommodation provided, bemg all local persons Kalol’s mdustnal 
future hke its mills is still m the makmg 

469 Conditions of Cottage Industry— Already m para 445, we have 
endeavoured to estimate the strength of cottage workers as apart from factorv 
operatives 93,380 out of a total of 104,036 industrial workers are home workers 
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Iq 1011 cnlcmUtmg mnlUriy tro get a total of 107,876 eottage-woriere, A large 
item in both vetri la that eonDoctod 'inth refose-matter— eeavenger* and «Tcpei* 
are chuwd tmder Indoatiy In order to get nt tb© trae vonation the yor k er s in 
thia elaaa hare to be e- cloded Wo then get a total of 88,300 cottage worteTS in 
ltK»l M agomst OO^tlS In 1011 thowing a decline of nearij 0 percent In parti 
cnlar indastnes, aa already mentioned the competition of machine power and of 
OTgamaation la drmng oat the ulow primitive methoda of the hand wor k e r Cotton 
ginmng aa olio pointed ont ib now almoet cntirdv a powcT-dnvon Indoitry Thm 
haa rented in the mmng of widely difiorent Unta which arc ginned together Thai 
the mtnunon of machme in thu parturalar epbere of the textile mdndry haa led to 
an eqnobsation and erven degeneration of the Indian itaple. The ipinning of 
cotton by hand waa fast disappearing untfl it revived in Gnjaiat, thionm the iim- 
piration of the Gandhi raovement, Mr Thalkar a eSorte m Amrcli have been 
already referred to The date of the censua haa precluded any poamlnlity of the 
new Khaddar moN-ement leaving any rmpreeB upon the figuret. But if a conaus wero 
taken now there la little donbt that the agitation m this reapect haa tucceeded for 
the prceent nt any rate to a great extent in spreading the manufacture and sale 
of hoine-span doth, Jlodom technical progr ea s has most adversely affecteil the 
indigenous dye-mduatry The work of nco pounding and hosting and of wheat 
grinding and other labOTOus home indoatnea la being gradually tronufened with 
the chamge* in the ideas and atandarda of life to power worked factories. Aa the 
Report of the Indian Indostncs Commiaaion panti out for aocml and economic 
reasons no ono will regret the change The rehef of women from these household 
burdens ts a step m advance and leaves them leisure which they may m the future 
devote either to more cultured domeetic occupations, or to more productive work 
The gcnoral position in regnrd to cotta gen workers may )« bnefly itated aa follows 
The change m orgamaation has influenced very profoutKlly not only the methoda 
of the pr^ucer but olv) the wneral attrtmle of the conauraer The power of the 
machine m factonea has atnn ianliied the quahty aa well aa the value of the article. 
The hand worker cannot of cooiie compete with the speed with which the tnanu 
facturwl goods of a factorv are tumcil on the market The directorate of these 
organised btrdocsses have not been slow m perceiving tho trtilrtios of largo scale 
pr^uction by oflenng the consumer cheaper and better value for hia money and 
thereby attracting hia cnatomor more and more away from the home-producer For 
not only is tbo hand worker handicapped l»y hia torli and hia small productive 
capacity liut by hia lack of bunness aptitudes aa well The off putting of a cohhler 
or a tailor has pa«?il into proverb aaini mlnj ane wocAmnn twA(7hiih — the 
to-moTTOw of a cobbler ami tms evening of a tailoi ” This saying really refers to 
an exaggerated tendency which in a le*»cned form u a goneral cnarnctenitic of the 
rmlian horoe-wocket Rut gradually though surely the Indian artisan is perceiv 
ing the bearings of the situation. The less cfljcient of ho class are being weeilnl 
oat to swell the ranks of agnculture or even of general labour The niore lettered 
aevtions amongst them dnft occasionally to the profcn ions or to tho lower ranks 
of the service But the most intcUigent artisans realise that they have to work 
with better tools or superior raw matennls. This m tite reason why a weaver has 
token to null j-am the dver to mntbetic d^-es thelrassanl roppennnitb to aheet 
metal the blarkarmth to iron rolleil in convenient sections in each case with ad 
vantage to himself from the lessened rost of pitwlnction which has greatly evtend 
ed hu raarket From State Table KAIV wo loam that faandlooms with fly 
ahuttlea are-gnuloallv coming into use ft Is possil4e that handloom-tteaving will 
play partly aa a mult of recent activities, ami partly as a sccoodarv occupation of 
Icmafcs, an Increasingly important part m the rural economy linnd spinning 
although it was dnng fa t shows from the surress of 31 r Thakliar s expenment 
that it can 1)0 rcMvetl on a large scale even an 1 a an economic pmprKjtKn. \s 
a supplerncntary homo industry ita future wrms asjiurrd if only the regular anppfy 
cf cotton at vinous places can Ite guaranteetL 


To«] te spun frran >I TIulLa Irtter sir jrl r fmoltal iLwchapt r (b mdrirrl 
benefit u» tbs ses er d ibe rsrpen e rs b kioi, 8i Win s it coemtry femstiw pte- 
dwnoiMUy sprWlto si «te »«r>e »opr’eiTHTilsrT wsmr 4 anrfrx* J s] ^trt It nec<*^r ry /or 
tlexesh npool T>1 fm tbidl tU3j lueji)! Nettl that fforl tl<4t}eg >« the yrestCkl 

tMuTTfial *0,1 potiuat the nu»t mj tslJe Ikiov* ln>l Urr f < th» r»>tmirT ft msv I** 
suiltbsttb (Wurtd f k) sALu bitbr* rtifirul t>d letK-r rtleu «ts 1 Ik Leroed 1 di**!" 
pest ».ww»rt « Uter I'St tbo b d to iL ru«an|'iTl«ie<4t tlut m H es auA ev e««r« 
lulb t be pi«T rat tl n lL« tlutlbs sen! ll Lasdk -ju. Uteo a fi Io<h pn iDerd 

Tef ne7».ct lodu IhiJwtnil pp IjI-I 
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locnll} and is knowTi to be decidedly more durable and the middleman's profit eliminated, it is 
bound to supply all local demand at any rate on the part of poorer classes of the population, who 
form such a large percentage of the total So the revival of the spinning v^hecl can be looked 
upon as a peimanent feature and not a more passing phase in rural Indian life The nation lives 
in Milages, not m towns " 

AVlietlier spiraling and weaving are now establishing themselves m the lural 
economy as the normal subsidiary occupations of agncultunsts cannot be proved 
statistical!}^ so long as the returns of subsidiary occupations continue to be as de- 
fective as they arc now If the figures of Impenal Table XVIII are to be beheved 
there aie only 244 workers amongst 359,300 rent payers (cultivatmg owners and 
tenants) vho have returned weaMng as their subsidiary occupation In 1911 the 
number was even smaller, only 204 These figures are of course eutirely untrust- 
worthy and the connection between these occupations is indeed much moie mtimate 
Finally, the opinion of Prof Radhakamal Mookerjea m his Foundations of Indian 
Economics desers^es serious consideiation ‘‘ The handloom does not compete 
with the mill, it supplements it in the foUowmg way (1) It produces special kinds 
of goods which cannot bo woven in the nulls (2) It utilises yam below 
and above certain coimts winch cannot at present be used on the power loom (3) 
It will consume the surplus stock of Indian Spinning IMills, winch need not then be 
sent out of the country (4) Bcmg mainly a village industry, it supphes the local 
demand and at the same time gives employment to small capitahsts, weavers and 
other Milage wprknien , and (5) lastly, it will supply the long-felt want of an Honest 
field of work and livelihood foi educated Indians ” As with handlooms so with 
the other cottage industries, it is m the most dehcate and artistic types of work, 
as also in the coarsest and cheapest, that the hand may hope to compete with tlie 
machine In special weaves in textile fabrics. Like the far-famed jatola and sari, 
the minute handicraft may hold its own against the machine Similarly the 
delicate tracery of the lacquer work in Sankheda, the high-grade wood carving or 
metal work at Visnagai, the silk and gold thread weaving at Baroda and Patan, 
the dyeing and printing at Padra, Kathor orNandol (Dehgam), the turban-makmg 
at Dabhoi — all these are activities which, with a judicious and contmued assistance, 
may be kept alive and even made to prosper by extending their clientele and there- 
by helping to revive the wamng mterest of the present-day Indian m the immense 
artistic wealth of his country 

470 Cottage Industries in Selected Towns— The figures regarding cot- 
tage mdustiies by talukas were collected by tbe Census stafi and compiled into the State Table 
XXlX These have been already dealt with iTl paras 446 ct sr q It was pointed out there that 
the figures for the City wcie not included therein A special enquny was conducted into the 
number of workers in specified cottage industnes in the City by ceitam officers detailed by 
the Director of Commerce Sinular enqunies wore imdertakcn by the same agency in £0 other 
towns The figures for the towns are presumably included m those for tbeir respective talukas 
that woreprepaied by the Census Supeivisors and compiled into Stnte Table XXIX Thete 
separate figures for the 21 towns wore aftoiwa'* ds reduced to r statement by the Commerce 
Department and have been made available to me On the whole the results of this inquiiy 
are to be received with extreme reserve as m cortam e peots it is very defective At some 
places, the inquest was neither complete nor accurate In Baroda C\ty particularly, the 
figures seem far out of the truth For instancOj the number of metal workers is shown to bo 
only 12, whi'e the general census makes it to be 43 The number of workers m gold and pre- 
cious metals m the City s returned m the general census to be GIO, while the Commerce 
Department inqmry makes it out to he only 62 lion workers sumlarly number 320 m the 
general occupation return and only 19 in the comer erce return Under these cncumstanccs 
1 have not availed myself of all the figures Onl} the mam figuies as seem to be more in 
accord with the actual circumstances than the others have been mcluded m the following 
table The details for 14 to^vns only besides the City have been taken In column 2 of 
this Table I give figures of the number of factories m actual working m each town In the last 
column I extract Horn State Table XXR^ (occupations of selected Towns) figures of actual 
workers m each tmvn — 
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471 Bll!mor]a Dabhol and Petlad — lloro owfd tbaa time ftsthHaer* 
the *dinii»bie UUle trof/htre# pTtp*ird under tLe iperUl KiprTintendMice 0/ the Director of 
CooBiriereo reg»nluiB the e«noi^ ptmibibtla of eeifirted Thae boJlttliM are In Oujeiotl 

and the wiain detula { thio* tonmm are eitncted inm them and made avallalde to the Trader 
of thi* Ileport- 

Firrt let ta take Bihmort. Ihlnnora mth it^ anborb Deara baa a population of © 2T© 
pcnonr As iheTO fat Chapter H ia ona of the progrrenro toiraa In tha State Of Ita total 
mrmber of3,2M trorierrt, 1,017 a^emplJ;fdfalIBdt^^^t 7 lloat f three are njagrd in the large 
factoriea that are fat ettttrnce here, Iklniiora ia an mterpoalnp town, whkh owe-t it p re wn t 
Lory actmtv to tha adTenttnoua apWt 0 / the PanH Tbechlaf artWen of ptndoee of tha town 
are rwator otJ calm, rtra and other food Rrainr tunber bark of babol trae (which H ttsed for 
cwiinn hidea) bricka lima rtc^ and frdi, Th large factorwra tnrinde the irmd CandW M enk^ the 
dtoeolatt Fartorj Trieeandflonr niilla,3 amniug factoiiea laawmiD 3 large brick factories 
(boUdeeotber raaOottca) and 3 lime Lfant. Oct of the project edeott on mUhii to bcaltnatcdbeie. 
The Candle Wot La tmtooe of faa Lind in India, Started in 1901 ft hwt now a working rafata) 
of Ra, 1,00 000 and It ntiJnea tha raw material that b arailahl round about Bdlmora ba large 
quantity It haa an ratablfaihment of 71 pciaoaa f whom 10 re engaged in anpemvoo and 
cUeutal work, fi akie akttled worL'eta and Oj un kiDed labooitrra. The CbowtaJLe Factocy era 
atari ed in 1 DM bnt went into liquidation m 1011 Bat later It waa bought up by th owner 
of th Candla Worha, It woaka at pfejeot on a amall acwle hut it h contemputed to extend 
It aetxTitiew, From the oQ mrlK © laLha B peea woith of eartoe ofl h aent outaala. Beaidea 
t bora that are week ed by baDock power there are to eetabfHhment w rkfd with erode oQ 
enginea. For each orl prem, dadr •uppiy of 8 to © matmd (local) of rwator oQ aeed h teqnir 
e«L A fully Mwmlpp^ factory for riea pounding and bualjtjg exhu with power to hnak ^ 
ewrt loadt of paddy wrery dar At present h tt airt working The aaw raim hare now ceaaed 
to work, Th* large Vrtick iartonew can lirm out about C 100 000 IwicLa annually AltngetheT 
BUhnora lenda out 7 lOO 000 bricka anroally In the pre- ar daya the actnal export waa 
greater 1 the three Ume kiln 4 000 candka (32 UOO tona) are tamed out annually 
Itawle* theae Indnatnen, BHintora mamou f rH budding of new-going boat ». The: a are now rix 
rwiwi (yard ) which build abf«t aix boat* a year Once upon a trme thi* ioda try wa mtwh more 
flooxiah ng than now Oenerally apeuLlng Bifimf rale rxh but the eaprialK rlawwn are atiD 
backward m inretitmg in induatnal enterpewev labour of 1L nmLIDed type H [4eot fo1 but 
laxT thrift leaa and wnotgan lard The IdUd wmLer H a ranty IbGrnoia bnudea Ingan 

Wurtrial centre la an important dirtribut ry of agricultural prodoee There ta a grain ex 
change (Mahalaa) whkh doi-i uaeful work bo a'ctatfaig the gricuhorkta f u the anmioiwbng 
▼ilLigea t adl theu produce t wxarkrt rate* and get the raltte qui Uy from ih pwrrba erw, 
protect them Irom framl tth band of the wrigLpcn and help them geacrally b their Iranaac 
twwa. 


Piihoil aUmaTlulw t centre utuatnl cowreoteuily b the Kahaatn trwrt (nft(,Merea' 
lem it k rery important trading aivl dktnl'otcTr centre It I a rerr ohl mlwn aettkmeat 
and an can groopa ha Iren loog eatablt^hnl there AnvwicH th eoaimm] ikr tk tnoet 
fbent re the fUthodra Nagvr antIJbarola lanca cwdev Tlrre U an [rcirCtc ho exer b 
ibeenttage Indaitnea, Or tf th cJil i«rubrkhrd m<1uatr>ea ih hanjb m * aring ffected 
et efly liT th T k iMnaabnan weatera) There are b* ut SnO h n t wnrL but their r (ocrm 
1 Wk>ulr w th the maner fal-CK* OrJ a few krrtm go in fme fmaJ »ea e-c TVer are tiiee 
(an 1»ea f P Iguix who reeccu-nlblh makarc of drum tafjU katLrr jarc rfe Thef ako 
dc lae»j»etj a rniUr b rt le t th Pmll eil wrwL F re f nTpoi of KbarulM do H b 
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carpciitr} Two Bhavsar fannlios do d} emg and printing of clotli There are 18 families of Gham 
chis (4 Musaliunn) wlio arc oil-prcssors All work by bullock power except one family which 
uses a camel, w Inch is found to be more productive There are about 20 families of Kansaras 
working m bcll-mctal and brass There are altogether 18 cotton gms and presses m exist- 
ence Round about Dabhoi, cotton of an excellent quality — only a little inferior to the Broach 
Aanofc} — IS growm extensively There are besides four nco mills and one workshop The gms 
and presses are worked by capital var} mg from Rs 50,000 to 3 lakhs Altogether 1,500 to 1,800 
labourers, besides skilled operatnes, are engaged in these factones The total numlDer of work- 
ers m the tow n is G,033 The artisans' w ages range from oil men getting Rs 15 to 35 per month 
to eugmeerj with niouthh salanes from Rs 100 to Rs 250 


Pctlad IS one of the other phccs marked out for future mdustnal de^elopment A large 
cotton mill IS proMded in the mdustnal projects for this town At present there are two dye- 
ing factones, one of which is the second largest m India The workmg capital of the Petlad 
D) cing Works is 1 lakhs of nipces The establishment can dye 5,400 bales of cotton every year 
The cotton that is bought for dyeing is mostly from the Ahmedabad Mills and the dyed stufEs are 
sent to Calcutta, CawTipore, Nagpur and other places German synthetic dyes are used La- 
bour saving appliances like soapers, extractors and steam boilers are part of the plant The work- 
ing capital of the Pctlad Sa\aji D}eing and Mamifacturmg Company is about Rs 3,50,000 
to 4 lakhs 3, GOO bales of cotton are d} ed there annually In the two dyeing factones over 600 
persons arc at w ork The Petlad Oil Mill was not included m the Special Return But it usu- 
alH onuilo} 5 25 persons T\\ o ginning fnotoncs, also not found in the Industnal Return, are said 
to exist, lint tlic) work rather fitfully and little is known about their progress Tunung to the 
hand industries for wluch Petlad is renowned, we find hand loom wea^^ng to be the most import- 
ant Mosth Kachluns and Musalinan Shaikhs are engaged in this industry The number of 
linnd looms in the table gn cn in tlio preceding paragraph is shown to be only 225, but the truth 
is that at least 800 hand looms belong to the Kachhias in the town The Census return of cot- 
tage Industrie? (State Table XXIX) gives a total of 1884 hand looms for Petlad Taluka Vaso 
and Pij arc tw o other towns w Inch go in largcl} for this mdustry Makmg deductions for these, 
wc estimate the number of liand looms m Petlad town to be 900 or a little over The distmct- 
i\e work of these Pctlad hand looms is the dhoti jota (pairs of Dhotis) Kachhias mostly work 
m this line The hand loom of the usual typo with a pit is used — and the daily turn-out is 
4 to 5 yards A new t}q)o of fly shuttle was introduced some time ago, but the weavers 
fearing excommunication did not take to it In justice to them it must be added however 
that a new typo of loom has been invented for setting on bodices borders mterwoven with 
golden fabnes Of the 700 wea%uug families in the town, only 103 weave for themselves , the 
others work for the local tradesmen The Petladi weavers work with Engbsh yam, while their 
Ahmcdabadi n\ als use the } am made m their local nulls There are two large trading firms 
m Petlad m tins business who supply the weavers with their raw matenal Altogether 
Rs 50,000 worth of silk and cotton thread is used m the Petlad weaving mdustry every year 
Of the other industnes it need only bo mentioned that 10,000 maunds of raw hides are sent 
every } car from Ahmedabad to Pctlad for curing Two Musalman tradmg concerns are 
engaged m the agonc} of this business The charge for cunng which the Dheds exact is 
Rs 8 for 20 pieces of hide skms The methods of these Dhcd tanners are so pnmitive that 
they take 20 days over 20 pieces Even then they are not completely cured For the rest 
of the processes, the hide skins are sent to Bombay and thence even to Europe sometimes 
Perhaps the Alimcdabadi find the Petlad Dhed labour cheap, which explains why they send 
hidcskins in such quantities Petlad, it may be concluded, has fine industrial possibilities 
It IS a Railway-centre conveniently situated, with a labour supply that is as plentiful as it is of 
good class Raw^ material as well as fuel for the working of factones is to be had also m great 
abundance The possible development of Cambay near by as a harbour may further contri- 
bute towards the progress of Petlad 

472 General Distribution of wealth — Finally, there 13 space for a brief 
consideration of the economic changes that have mfluenced the development of 
the State m the last decade The economic distnbution of wealth can be seen from 
the broad division of population mto agncultural, mdustnal, commercial, profes- 
sional and ‘‘ Other ” classes— paragraph 422 A closer examination would 
require m the first place the differentiation of mdustnal workers from agricultural 
labourers (farm hands, etc ) and general low grade labourers of the miscellaneous 
and casual type who are on the margm of work and bfe, and secondly, the isolation 
of the fixed wage-earners from the rest It is important to know the strength of 
the receivers of fixed mcomes, for it is on them that the vicissitudes of the times 
deal their hardest blows Of these two tasks, the first is easily done — especially 
in this Census, when under the occupation scheme provision has been made for 
isolatmg unskilled workers from the skilled The second is rather more difi&cult 
In the occupational scheme certain groups seem obviously to belong to this cate- 
gory Railw^ay, Postal and Telegraph employ^, persons employed m State or 
other Government service mcluding persons engaged m instruction, forest ofiScers, 
rangers, guards, village and miuucipal employes, the members* of Pohee force and 
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officers afid men of the Army wonld rcidDy to into thu group Agents and mana 
pen of estates, mimagen and persoeu employed m theatrea ctc^ peraons (other 
than blxmrers) who are employed m harho^ and docks (indndmg p3ota) pcraons 
(other than labourcn) who are employed m the mamtcnance and constmetton of 
harboun and docks, and nven, streams and canals persons employed on road con 
•tnictKm, bridges, etc. who ore not lalxmiert, and clerks, accountanta, ca*h*ra, etc. 
of tuwpccifieil offices may also go under tha head Engineera, architecta, medraj 
men and women, nurses, nudwivea, etc. are not mcludea because oven thou^ some 
may draw salnnes, they have other income from the practice of their proWawnv 
With these the list is not yet complete for the occopatMi return dooa not 
differentiate between fixed wage-earners and other pcrsooi m trade But it 
maj be assumed m regard to thra that their meome fluctuatea with the state of the 
trade. 

ClasBifymg the populatinn oo this bosa we get the marginal tabic. The m 
dustnal occupations support about half u 
much as agncnlturml and general labour 
combined The fixed wage-eomera and 
their dependents coostitate 06 per mfllo of 
the population and are about as numerous 
as peiions connected with trade The pro- 
fesflKms representing more or less the afllu 
ent seebons of tho community form only 
24 per mllle The vanaticns m economic 
condition are cloacly conneoted with this 
occupational distribution. \ny compan- 
ion with 1011 figures kj proflUess, because 
the unskiDed laboorera were not isolated 
and compansoQ of figures Iiy groups for 
two censuses h vitiated by changes m doa- 
Bibcation and errors of record but wn have 
seen generaHv from the statistics of ferti 
bty compiled m Chapter — Part II that 

the populations on the margin of life engng 
ed m occupation that entail heavy phym 
etd but Uttio mental energy are endowed 
with larger famlhes than the higher and the more InteUectual acebons of society 
In a normal decade with no epidemica or other disturbing factors such scetioos of 
the commomti mav lie expected to mcreasc faster than the rest The last two 
decades have lioen unusual and the mortabty among these lower onlers has l*een 
particularly heasy Further the true variation m those daasos have liccn olis- 
curcsl bv such tendencies as tlic turnrag of agricultural laboorers into peasant pro- 
prietors and the divcrkion of workers m the weaker indostnes to other occupations, 
Thr-« occnpatiooal dmnge-i are difTtcnlt to exhilnt statistically I at such matenals 
ys ha\*o Ircu collected from different sourte* may be bncHy utilf^l in order to 
give the reader a general alra of the economic ebangoa, 

473 , Value of Agricultural land— hint as to kuvb M per cent, of the 
popubtKHi are ■gnctdtuni>t« m the acese that thev have a stoke m the land either 
M UndlonK peasant propnet ri or tenants. The conditions affecting bivl m the 
different ports of the State hasT therefore a vital bearmg on the ccocomic mcidl 
turns. The differmccs of uod dimatc nmfsll, etc., and their bearing on Jen ity 
luve liecn lire ulr tb-cu '«1 pi fall in tbe openmg chapter and tho sul jeet cannot 
therefore be agom reopen d But a itudr of tbe lifferences m the value of airncul 
toral bml t d great economic mtcTcjt here \n attempt was mad lylUolUha 
dur (KivmdMiai in his ‘'tate^tical \tla to collect itattstica of bin 1 values m the 
lifferent part ofth Plate Ofcirtiive wryacrurat data are not availal le hrora 
the Sub-rem^trar 8 offices m tbe taluka however the remstered dewls of the sale 
of Ian I are ol tamal 1 Theac give mformatinn of the mark t price of land In the 
liP rent vflbpeA. (>f (■ hjjv« within th taluka th re may be ami are rasny trik 
Ing f ntra. t in re^nl to tl>e mark t prices of tai L \ mean figure therefore 
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succeed m giving tlie rougliest vievr 
of tlie comparative vrealtli of the 
State The margmal diagram plots 
these averages m order of value (m 
rupees) per biglia or three-fifths of 
an acre It be seen therefrom 
that the greatest contrasts economic- 
ally — as we have found to exist m 
scenery as well as m the racial 
composition of the population — are 
found m Navsan Prant The highest 
land values are m that p)ant also 
— the Easti tract Only m 14 4 
per cent of the area of that division 
however the land values have a 
minimum average of Es 100 per 
bigha In Baroda Prant, 24 3 per 
cent of the area is valued at that 
figure and over Kadi Prant has a 
more uniform range , while the two 
prants of Kathiawad are the poorest 
m the value of its soil, as well as m 
its productivity Ten years ago, Eao 
Bahadur Govmdbhai thinks, the 
Baroda Prant land was more valuable 
than Navsan, “ but the regular ram- 
faH and consequent immiuuty from 
famme of the latter distnct has 
brought it to the forefront ” 

474 Statistics of Yield — 

Tummg to the variations m produc- 
tion, we have to rely on the crop 
estimates of local ofi&cers, which are 



compiled and published m the 

annual reports of Subas Already it has been pomted out m Chapter I, 
para 48, that the mclement condition of the seasons m recent years has compelled 
the cultivator mcreasmgly to take to the commercial crops, and leave the food 
crops more and more to the margmal areas The area growmg food crops is pro- 
gressively dimmishmg smce 
1890, and the rate has been 

accelerated smce 1917 Eood aitd nov food nr matods-ooo’s 

In the margm are given 

figures for the two kmds of ^ , 

° r ,1 1 rn 1 Yield in 1011 Yield in 1920 

crops for the years 1911 

and 1920 In 1911, Division 

the total yield came to 'Pood. Non food. Food Non food. 

14 29 maunds per person ~ 

(calculated on the popu- 24 078 4,978 11197 6659 

Tr^ iQOn Central Gti] amt 6,432 2,710 4,038 3,407 

lation Ot 1911 ) In 1920 North Gujarat 0 050 704 3 007 2 092 

the yield per person (cah ^uth Gujarat 6 401 1,350 1,024 sio 

culated on the population of o,i 9 o 154 2,628 654 

1921) comes to only 8 54 


Yield in 1011 


Yield in 1920 


Non food. 


Non food. 


State 

24 078 

4,078 

11 197 

Central Gujarat 

6,432 

2,710 

4,038 

North Gujarat 

0 050 

704 

3 007 

South Gujarat 

6 401 

1,350 

1,024 

KathiUTvad 

0,190 

164 

2,628 


maunds per person So if these figures are to be bebeved the production has dec- 
reased to the extent of 5 76 maun& per person The non-food yield has mcreased 
from 2 46 maunds per person m 1911 to 3 27 m the latest year The food 
yield has decreased from 11 84 maunds to only 5 27, so that production of food 
crops to-day is even less than half of what it was 10 years ago The proportion of 
food crops produced m 1919-20 is the lowestmNorthGujarat, withonly 3 34 
maunds per person, and the highest m Kathiawad with 14 20 maunds South 
Gujarat produced accordmg to the latest figures 4 47 maunds and Central Gujarat 
5 76 Smce 1911 the Kathiawad yield has decreased from 34 76 maunds to 
14 20 The South Gujarat figures show the greatest proportionate dechne In 
maunds, the food yield there is now even less than one-tbird, and per head the 
food supply produced m the year is nearly one-fourth 
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Tunung to mdindtial crop®, the vanatiooi 
smce 1911 is Blienni in the margnul table. 
The largert dedme u tinder pnliea, m 
which Um yield n now a little lest than one- 
KixtL "Wheat u more thsn haired, so are 
jwor and nee. On the other hand imder 
non-food prodnets, the cotton yidd u now 
more by over 31 per cent, that of Bogaicmne 
IS now fivefold and of bnaeed ne<uly unfold. 

This dnplacement of food grams ts no 
donbt a matter of eenoni anxwty The 
eitennon of Baflway communications has 
mode it poaaihlo to distribute food 
grains more equally all over the State but os 
the marginal statistica of rafiboroc trade thow 
our dependence on the outindo m the 
matter of food grams aa markedly increased 
within recent years. The quesbon o! agn 
cultural wages la looming more largely in the 
economiei of oullrvation am it is mterortmg to 
note m this conncctian that the cnHirable land 
is paswng more and more mto the hands of non 
Bgncnltimsta. The number of Khatedars who 
cultivate their own landa has increased from 
253312 m 1900 10 to 201,273 m 1019-20 or 
by 2^ per cent. In the some penod. the non 
cnltrrating holders of land have increasod from 
53 941 to 00 887 or by 24 per cent Tho figures 
of transfer of land by agncultunsts to non-ogri- 
cnltumts show that the tcDdencr of the Utter 
to take poBscssian of the sgocalturists land is 
to a certnm extent mcreasmg 

475 The SIro of the Holding— An 
mteicstmg index of tho economic changes m ngn- 
cnltnit 19 aUo afloided by a conipatison of the sue 
of holdings In tho State in different years. Tho 
average sue of tho holding m lOOMM) was 17 75 
hlgbas. In 1010-11 it was 19 0 In the follow 
mg mterral it has remained almovt at the same 
figure In 1019-20 thosuo imslO 02 
Ltgfaas. In tho marginal tabic tho 
sue of holdings U compared for the 
1019-11 1015-10 and lOlO-oO 
The boidinga below 25 bighas formed 
75 per cent of the total m 1010 II 
Since then on mcreaao m tho num 
her of hoHinga has ocemred to the 
extent of 0 0 per cent Of the total 
increa.90 of 20,2ft" boldniga, 17 158 or 
85 per cent occurred m these small 
suetl holdlnga. Thus theb centri 
bction to the total U larger than h 
warranted by tlieir actual strength The smallest w»nl htWings ix tbow whkh 
arc not ecrmoimc have incresaed by 7 2 pointing to the influx of thnfllcM classes 
into the ranks of the peasant propiwton. The raiddU poop nrc<l from five to 
loo lngbsL\— the groan which a rultirating owner is tnort likely to go m for n being 
ea ie-*t to manage and l>cst looked after— -shows an increase of 0 3 per cent But 
the larger holdmp have incrra-wd br 0 3 per rent <o that it m proluiWo tbst 
noo awicultunil capitaluts hare taken mcreavmglr to inveshng m land 

47 fi General Agrlcaltural Conditions— In vanous man itHreen 
that the true spnnJtitTT>ts are feeling the neresnty rf ehanp* The ron 
Irsrtfoo i f cmlit do to many forces the rw in worid pnees forrtng op the wag 
es of U1 rtir the ropkllr dimmi hing rorplas of avatUI I Und thsiunoeoco ^ 
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modern education and tliouglit weakenmg tlie ties that have hitherto bound the 
cultivator to his soil, the insistent call of the towns with their mdustnes and their 
higher v ages to the aspirmg youths of the country side — all these are causes that 
operate in this respect Hitherto the figures do not show however any decline m the 
strength of the ngricultutal population the mcrease has been mdeed greater than the 
general increase in the population But that this is so, and that an actual dechne has 

been hitherto prevented is due to the fact that indigenous mdustnes have decayed 
and that mdustnes of the modem type have not yet sufficiently advanced to make 
their impress on the figures The commg decade will show what the trend will 
be And the test v ill be the wages of agrestic labour or m other words the cost 
of production So long as the agncultunst is able to exact high pnees for his com- 
mercial crops, so long the question of wages will not disturb him much, but as soon 
as the wages rise to a pomt at which the employer of general labour is enabled suc- 
cessfully to compete with the farmer, then \vill be the tune for the latter to con si- 
der seriously vhether he should hn^e recourse to the labour-savmg apphances of 
scientific agn culture and the mtensive methods of Western countries The 
ensuuig years will see munense developments m these directions In the co-opera- 
tion mo^ ement there is again the hope that agnculturists will find m its bai^s a 
sufliciency of ready capital to finance the ordinaiy movements of the crops Or- 
dinanh , the indigenous organisation of rural credit vnth which now the ryot has 
dealings has little a\ ailable capital to make advances wherevnth he can buy seed 
and meet the expenses of cultivation The extension of co-operation among the 
more mtelhgent cultivators is also an mdication of their auakenmg to the need 
of pooling their resources and thus obtaining expensive agncultural machmery 
But m the meanwhile m nonnal years, there is little mdica- 
tion at present of any dimmution of agncultural profits 
The land rc\cnue demand of a httlc over crore of rapees 
is about 15 per cent of the ammal gross profits of the agn- 
cultural classes The tendency to rclmqmsh land, as it 
appears from marginal figures, is much less now than m 
pro%nou3 3 ears, so that at present there is no reason to 
doubt the tenacity with which the cultivator elmgs to the 
land 
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bightts 

1010-11 

81,870 

1014-15 

22 220 

19iG-17 

11 176 

1010-20 

0,413 
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477. Income-tax Payers— Tummg to the non-agncultural elements m 
the population, it is seen that the most important section are the mcome-tax pay- 
ers In this State the mmimum taxable hmit is the mcome of Rs 760 a year The 
latest report shows that there were 9,916 assessees m 1920, of whom 1,720 were 
Government servants There is a unifonn scale of Rs 1-8-0 per Rs 100 of mcome 
charged as tax m the State The mcome-tax demand from aU assessees except Gov- 
ernment servants m 1920 was Rs 1,71,700 This at the above rate would mean an 
annual mcome of Rs 1,14,61,000 AUowmg for wuLful concealments of mcome 
amountmg to about a third of this figure, we get an mcome of Rs 1,52,08,080 an- 
nuall}'- or Rs 1,804 per year per each person assessed amongst the non-agncultural 
classes Givmg four persons per each assessee as constitutmg his family and distn- 
butmg the mcome among them equally we have 32,760 persons or 16 per miUe of the 
population havmg an mcome of Rs 400 per head per year These are necessarily 
the highest and economically the most efficient 

group m the State The majonty of these are of Nmuim or ihcom T ax assessees. 

course m trade and manufactures A large pro- (Gover>-3ient Seotaots excxoted) 
portion of them are oivners of property and not 
an mconsiderable section belongs to the pro- 
fessions Comparmg the figures of assessees Number m 

with the correspondmg statistics of 1910, 

we see from the margmal figures satisfactory 1020 1010 

evidence tliat the wealth of the people has 

risen AJlowmg for a more vigorous admi- vsa-i.ooo 4,013 2,780 

mstration of the Income Tax Act mdicated i’coo^’ooo ^ 3 ^ 

by the largest mcrease m the number of as- 6 , 000 - 10,000 02 66 

sessees occurring m the smallest sized mcomes, 15 , 0 ^^ ^ ^0 *8 

one must still conclude that on the whole the 2 o!ooo and over 14 4 

mcome of the non-agncultural classes has ' 

nsen 


Number in 


Size of Income (m 
Rupees) 


750-1.000 

1.000- 2,500 
2 500-5,000 

5.000- 10.000 
10 000-15 000 
15,000-20 000 
20,000 and over 


1920 

1010 

4,013 

2,780 

3 0G1 

1,844 

388 

186 

02 

55 

12 

11 

0 

8 

14 

4 


478 Summary — This chaptei may seem to be unduly protracted but 
traveUmg over the figures collected and analysed, their extent and complexity wdl 
convmce the reader that a cursory analysis — more cursory than the one here at- 
tempted — would have been madequate under thb circumstances 
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A genertl renew of employment* m the State enforce* one imppeasion on the 
mmd more ftronfiij" than my other and that a the ctmtatued hold of the land on 
the people, hot onlj* the penona aupported hy rt have inereaaed, but the mda»- 
tne« winch are fannded on this basic occnpahon and thnre on ita prosperity' ahow 
the greateetactnal advance, Analvmgtlifiguicemotecloeely'welmdthemcreGee 
in the strength of agncnltnie cotmterbalaow by other ctrctanetoricea. The tent 
roceavere have decreucd — the true agncnltansts are allowing the non-cnltivating 
•ectiora to let up an “ absentee ” temrro of land end moreover the economiee 
of cnltivatjoa have now to take into acccront the poeribilrty of a oontractioa m the 
pncea of crops and the danger of the coat of production rmng to a levd vrluch would 
necesKrtate the reconne to machinery Amongst the intelligent eections there 
n a growing conaaonsoeas towards muty and coopemtion. Turning to other oc 
cnpaticHiJ we aeo that the campetition of machinery and modem tcchmcal me- 
thoda haa led to the decay of eome indnstnea. Bat on the other hand certam other 
cottage mdustnea have ahewn a continued vitality GenenJly modem bonnesa 
method* and organMabon are slowly modifying the proce*ea imd the attitude of 
oar artMani- liical capital ta thowing a cunous mixtiro of timidity and enterprise. 
While It nwhea mto the eatabbshment of gmnmg factonee and other mdixstrlea 
where competition la already great, it foera the coneequence* of venturing mto unei 
plored avenue* of enterprise insprta of the tested exponence of other countnc* that 
•uch Tentnnng w21 be profitable. The deoade doamg with the Cenma of 1921 marks 
the end of an epoch m the industrial hatory of thk State. It ha* already legtv 
tered the mituil irtnge* of the new advnnco. The piea s iiro of changing timoe ta re- 
modelling the whole of our mdnatnol organuation. The mflui of now deroenta 
mto agiiailture — unused to rt* munemorial wav* — pwy yet help to stir the back 
watar* of our rural Me mM to move wbat haa hitherto *c«ned so morelesa — to now 
ideas and new activitieft. 
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SUBSIDIAHY table L— general Distribution by Occuration 
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1 
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AH Occupations 

10,000 

4 072 

41 

59 

5 

95 0 

130 

147 

A Production of ro>\ materials 

6,641 
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40 

60 

4 

99 6 

136 

148 
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40 

GO 

4 

DO 0 
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US 
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2,075 

40 

00 

4 

09 0 

134 

148 

(o) Ordinnn cultivation 

0,388 

2,575 

41 

50 

4 

09 0 

130 

148 
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89 

32 

30 

04 

4 

90 0 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II — Distribution by Occupation in Natural 

Divisions 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE TV — Occupatioks ooiiniNED \nTH Agrioultuee 
WHERE Agriculture is the Subsidiary Occupation 
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SUBSIDIARY I’ABLE V — Occupatioa'; combined moth Agriculture -when 

AGUIOUIiTURL IS THE PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION 
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EUBSIDIAll\ TABLE TI — -Occctatiots or FniAua bt Sub-classes 
A 3rD Selected Obdebs aitd Groups 
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PUBSTDTARY TABLF. VI — Occittations of Femalfs by Sub-cbasses 
\.\ n Sfli-ctu) Orders and Groups— coH/^^ 
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1 from 1911 

o 


1921 

1011 

1901 

to 1921 

to 1921 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

7 

105 

Pnests, mmiflters otc 

19 403 

39,101 

26,732 

— 24 68 

— 60 37 

106 

Rohgioua mondicants, inmatos of raonnstonos, etc 

L 17,233 

7,137 

2 050 

4- 648 8 

— 141 40 

107 

Catechists, readers, ohnrch and mission sornco 

610 

922 

3,333 

— 81 7 

' — 33 81 

108 

Temple, bunnl or burning ground aorvico pilgrm 
conductors, ciroumcjBers 

6 116 

4,825 

3 142 

+ 94 05 

4- 20 76 


Ordeh 47 Law 

2,074 

1,070 

1,460 

+ 42 05 

4- 24 ID 

109 

IjiTvyers of nil kinds including Kazies, law agents 
and muklitvars 

Lawyers, clerks, petition wnters, etc 

1,708 

1,212 

1,297 

1+ 30 31 

4- 46 87 

170 

300 

468 

103 

+ 87 7 

— 33 2 


Order 48 Jlffdicinc 

3,5S0 

3 070 

2,003 

4- 37 5 

4- 70 27 

171 

Medical practitioners of all kinds including dentists, 
oculists and votennarv surgeons 

2,738 

1,950 

2,001 

4- 30 83 

4- 40 4 

172 

Jndwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses mas 
eeurs, otc 

842 

1,129 

002 

4- 39 9 

— 25 4 

178- 

174 

Order 49 Imtntdxon {Pwftssors avd icachcr^ 
of aJllinds and derLa and acn'anls conneded 
with education) 

13,H4 

0,300 

3,500 

4- 145 SO 

-f 43 9 

175 

Order 60 Letters and Arts and Sciences 

Pabhesenbes, stenographers etc 

Music composers and masters pinvers of nil kinds 
of musical mstrumonta (not Military) singore 
actors and dancers. 

7,624 

8 659 

3,673 

02 

4- no 68 

— 12 I 

178 

4,239 

6,007 

1,278 

*+ 231 7 

— 24 39 

180 

CIa«8 D — Allscellaneous 

156,788 

163 516 

388,470 

— 59 6 

— 4 1 


SUBd^LASS /X— 51 PBBSONS LIVING ON 
TBEIR INCOME {PROPRIETORS OTHER 
THAN OF AGRICULTURAL LAND ) FUND 
AND SCHOLARSHIP HOLDERS AND 
PENSIONERS 


^ 462 

11 ^33 

4- 3 12 

4* 36 S 


SUBdCLASS X --G2 DOMBSTJO SERVICE 

9,030 

3,510 

32,267 - 

— 92 30 

4- 137 9 

181 

Cooks, water earners door koepors, watchmen 
and other indoor servants. 

7,709 

3 349 

60,678 

— 84 7C 

-h 130 2 

182 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog boys, etc. 

1,249 

101 

1,089 

— 26 06 

+ 075 78 

184 

SUBCLASS XI —53 INSUFFICIENTLY 

DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS {GENERAL 
TERMS WHICH DO NOT INDICATE A 
DEFINITE OCCUPATION) 

Manufacturers, busincssmon and contractors 
otherwise unapeciGod, 

125,022 

1,227 

742,293 

2^0,223 - 

430 

— 53 17 

-i- 186 35 

— 11 71 

185 

188 

Cashiers, Accountants, Book keepers, clerks and 
other employers in unspecified offices, ware 
houses and shops. 

Mechanics otherwise uospecificd 

38,718 

109 

20,364 

118 

31,240 

■f 23 94 

4- 40 91 

4- OS G1 


SUB-CLASS XU --UNPRODVOT1VE 

10,032 

9,2^9 

44,745 - 

^ 72 46 

+ 13 75 

IBS 

Order 5k. Inmates oj asylums and hospitals 


SOS 

3,227 . 

- 72 71 

+ 79 22 

189- 

191 

Order 55-50 Beggar s^ vagrants prostitutes 

SMI 

S457 

47,579 ^ 

- 7S 63 

4- 4 0 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V III -Occupation of Selected C^T^s-conid 


Caste and Occupation 


Nuinbor 
por 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 


Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 


HANOHI 

Otlpres^^ 

Cultivators 

Trade 

lAbourors unspecUied 
Others 

Sola 

Rtcc pounders 

Cultivators 

Trade 

Labourers imspocinea 
Others 

Gosatn - 

Devotees 

Cultivators 
biold labourers, etc. 

Beggars, etc 
Others 

[ llAJAM 

Barbers 

1 Cultivators 

I Publio Administration 

I Arts and Professions 

I Others 

I KAonmA 

1 Cultivators and vegetable sellers 

1 Field labourers, etc. 

1 Industries 

I Labourers unspecified 

1 Others 

1 Kandi — ^Anjana 

I Cultivators 

I Income from rent of land 

1 Field labourers, etc. 

I Labourers unspecified 

1 Others 

1 Kanbi— Kadwa 

I Cultivators 

1 Income from rent of land 

Field labourers, etc. 

1 Labourers unspecified 

I Others 

I Kandi— Karadia 

1 Cultivators 

1 Field labourers etc. 

1 Publio Administration 

I Labourers unspecified 

I Others 

I Kanbi — ^Levta 

1 Cultivators 

1 Income from rent of land 

1 Field labourers etc, 

1 Contractors, clerks etc. 

1 Others 


5iM 

26 

260 

123 

97 


468 

20 

130 

230 

120 


513 

300 

60 

3 

126 


836 

1 

105 

15 

43 


oso 

8 


Caste and Occupation 


651 

26 

128 

203 1 

13 

20 

12 

603 

190 

2,826 

520 

441 

1 

12 

1 118 

251 

, 140 

43 

• 2 310 

106 

123 

845 

331 

11 

1 526 

108 

3,930 

10 

2,093 

26 

1 684 


817 

29 

72 
9 

73 


212 

13 160 
4,289 
1,112 
298 


602 

4,250 

1,923 


412 

1,032 

166 


AgncuUural labourers 

Cultivators 

Industnes 

Labourers unspecified 
Others 


Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc 
Labourers unspecified 
Others 


Cultivators 
Field labourers etc 
Labourers unspecified 
Others 

Luhab 

Blaclsmiths 

Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc. 
Industnes 
Others 

1 IIachhi 

Fishermen 

Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc. 
Labourers unspecified 
Others 

I iUBATHA— K sHATBITA 

Military and dominant 

Public force 
Pubhc administration 
Labourers unspecified 
Others 

Mocni 

Shoe malers 

Cultivators 
Field labourers, otc. 
Labourers unspecified 
Others 

Rauabi 

Orazters and cattle breeders 

Cultivators, etc. 

Field labourers, etc 
Lal^uicra unspecified 
Others 

Rajput 

Military and dominant 

Income from rent of land 
Cultivators 
Field labourers, etc 
Others 


Number 
per 1 000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 


Number 
of female 
Markers 
per 1000 
males 



3 

337 

7,056 

640 

149 

15 

372 

60 

S30 

62 

203 

i 

1 

00 

403 

197 

159 

82 

1,780 

45 

1703 

70 

203 


Gol 

95 

40 

51 

167 


S6 

72 

1,221 

1,090 

280 


j67 

llo 

167 

197 

00 

4,767 

82 

04 

128 

1,705 

31S 

407 

260 

170 

207 

2,130 

67 

1.496 

142 

443 

250 

23 1 

27 


185 

22 

U6 

1,991 

404 

348 

701 

100 

49 

1 297 

01 

23)16 

31 

3,032 

08 

462 

650 


228 

60 

66 

2 058 

38 

3,000 

20 

013 

31 

94 

29 

651 

OSS 

113 

101 

2 103 

151 

293 
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SUBSlDIAJl'i TABLE 'Mil — Oocupitiom or Selkited CAffTES— coniL 
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SUBSIDIAKY TABLE YHI -Occupation of Seuectfd OiBiES-pi.««! i 


Casti: a2?d Occ^JPA■^o^ 


Number 
per 1 000 
•workers 
engaged 
on oaoli 
occujMition 


Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1 000 
males 


Caste A^^) Occotation 


Number 
per 1,000 
worl^rs 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 


Number 
of female 
•workers 
per 1,000 
males 


Gulhinlorsandagricul I Btndu 

lural labourers I Animtsl 

Field labourers 

Baiaors o£ livestock, ■! todu 
nulkmon and herdsmen \ 

Transport ^ | 

Labourers unspeciCed j 

\ Hindu 
"i Animist 


CulUvators and agricul J f 
lural labourers ( 

Field labourers, etc. j 

Baisors of livestock, 1 
nnlkraon and herdsmen | Am^t 
Public administration. 

LiboTOB on.F'Bli"! (“in 

oa.™ (Ei. 

Musalmnn I 

LKIB 

Mcndtcanle 

Cultivators 

Tield labourers oto 

Labourers unspecified 

Others 


Oil pressers 

Cultivators 

Field labourers, etc, 

Trade 

Others 


Culiivtiiors 

Field labourers etc. 
Industries 

Labourers imspecified 
Others 


Cultivators 

publie force 
Public administration 
Labourers unspecified 
Others 

PlNJAIiA 

I CoftoH carders 

Cultivators 

Trade 

Labourers unspecified 
Others 


SATlAfi 


Cultivators 

Public administration 

Labourers unspecified 

Others 


SnAiKn 


GuUivators 

Field labourers, etc. 
industnes 

Labourers unspecified 
Others 


VOHOBA 


Traders Pedlars and adlivalors 

Pield labourers, etc. 

Labourers unspecified 
Others 


Cullivalors 

Field labourers, otc- 
publio force 
Labourers unspecified 
Others 


Traders and Pedlars 

Cultavators 
Field labourers, etc. 
Labourers unspecified 
Others 

iLESAIaAM 

Cultivators 

Field labourers, etc. 
Industnes 

Labourers unspecified 
Others 


Traders 

Cultivators 

Industnes 

Arts and Professions 
Others 


Christian 

1 i>T)i^ CnniSTiA^ 

Cultivators 

Field labourers 
Industnes 

Labourers unspecified 
Others 
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SUBSID1A31\ TABLE IX,— Dzstributioy of 10 000 PEBSoiia bt Occutatiox a:*d Beugiox 


Dirt»i»cTi£n »T TUXfOio 10 ,*00 maoM D nim nTO »t 0«ct wm or 10 COO ro»ou 
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bUBSLDIAR\ TABLE Ncmbeb or p£a*o:i» EiiPixirED ox Railway 
Ibkioatio^ akd Post Oftioe 
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SUBSIDI \R^ XII — I^KTiciLAns o^ Kstvumsumfnts FMPLoriKG 20 on more PERso^s 

IN 1911 \M) 1921 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLID XVI — ^Peoportional Distribittion of adult women 

AND or CHILDREN OF EACH SEX IN DIFIEELNT INDUSTRIES 
I ' Principal Iniliiatrii.*a of Emplonnent j 
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SUBSIDIARY TiVBLE XYII —Distribution of power 
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APPENDIX I 
CENTRE OF POPULATION 
(By Prof L »S VAioYAi^ATHAK, M A , A Iji. ) 

1 Limitations of the enquiry — Important and mterestmg inferences as to move- 
ment of population can be drawn from an mvestigation of what is called the Centre of Popu- 
lation/’ which IS the same as the statistical centre of mass of the population occupying the 
area in question 

The utihty of such an investigation consists in enabhng us to find a centre or centres to 
which the population of a given area tends to gravitate through economic or other causes 
But such an investigation can only be truly helpful if the area dealt with is fairly largo, and 
compact m character Otherwise a decrease in a particular area would give no clue 
to where the deficiency has migrated , nor an increase conversely in another area would sor\e 
to show from where the immigrants have come in In regard to this State however, such 
a comprehensive enquiry for the whole area is extremely difficult because its administrative 
divisions are widely scattered from one another The only two divisions of the Baroda State 
that can lay claim to any pretension of bemg fairly compact are Baroda and Kadi and by wa} 
of sampling, the investigation has been made m these two areas taken separately The 
positions of the centre of population m these two divisions have been found with the Census 
returns of 1911 and 1921, so as to give on idea as to how far and m uhat direction the centre 
has shifted durmg the decenmum 

2 The Method employed — The method employed for findmg the centre of popula- 
tion follows the general lines laid down in the Umted States Census For this purpose, a con- 
vement pomt is chosen as the centre for each prani — Baroda City for Baroda Division and 
Mehsana Town for Kadi Division The East to West bne through tins centre represents the X 
axis and the North to South line the Y axis The whole area of each division is then cut up 
into squares, each 144 square miles m area by drawmg parallels to the axis of X and Y res- 
pectively at uniform distances of 12 miles, till the whole area is accommodated m one square 
or other The population in each square is then totalled village by viUage and the sum is put 
at the centre If m any square, there occurs a big town or city, or if it be intersected b} 
a large sheet of water or by foreign territory, the population in that square is supposed to be 
concentrated, away from the centre of the square, at that point, which would very nearly 
represent the centre of gravity of the population of that square Then moments are taken 
considering all mdividuals to he of uniform weight for these concentrated populations and 
the values of X and Y, the co-ordmates of the centre,of population, computed the ordjnan 
method of moments 

3 Results Baroda Division — 

1911 1921 

- _ 8 363 \ — 7 G21 

y — 2 SSI } — 4 -321 

showmg that the centre in 1911 was at a point which is 8 363 miles due 'W est of Baroda 
City and then 2 881 miles due South , whereas m 1921 the respective distances are 7 621 and 
4 621 in the same directions 

The distance as the crow flies from Baroda was m 1911, 8 8463 miles and m 1921 is 8 8533 
miles , so the centre has almost moved on an arc of the circle having Baroda City as centre 
and radius equal to 8 86 miles nearly The net distance moved tlirough by the centre being 

V(751)2+(l 64)==r- 1 80 miles 
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Arfuiiix I 


Tb« eviitrt ^ moT«d more tkui dooU* the £sUii«e doe Bcmtlt tWi U \ju done doe 

Eut. 


The thiftmf of tbe poeitum of tli* eeatre wn be teeoimtrd for bf an inoraue ol popo- 
Utko PI tbe BoPtb Etcttn UhilK (UTa^iodiA, Ikblud and Sanbbeda) and the Sootbm 
tahilcM (Karjaa and Slnocr e) or bj * deomM in tht Iiorth Waatern are*, or to aO tbeaa caniM 
nr vTTtmy Am a matter of fact, eioept in Kar^ and Sinore the Bcpoth Eaatem Tahihaa 
baTa ahewn Ui^ inmniea, whiW Fetl^ and Bhadian baTe both decnaaed, 

4. ICadl Dlvlaloa <- 

1911 1911 


* “ + T-C 73 * -= + c-eas 

j ^ — 1-714 j — l-«9 

ihoarm^ that the cntre m 1911 vaa at tW point arhich b 7 AT* mUaa doe Ea«i of lTJiiar»a 
and then I'TU mllea doe Booth, whUa In 1911 the reapeodn dMtanoea are 8 OBI and 1*829 
m the aame dnectiona. Th direet dbtanee from vas in 1911 7'”04 mOea and in 

19*1 la 6 T61 mdea, Tba net dntanca mored throofh by tha centra bemg — 

Vf-^y+C os,*) - D9M iml<«. 



The caotra baa mored mora than 11 tunea tba dHanre dua Meat than rt ba done dae 
Nortb Tba ahifUnjt of tba poaitioo f tha centra can be ammated W by an apprrciable In* 
m*^ a tba Weatam talakaa (Chinamii and Itarij) and a aJifdit bcrea^ in tba Nortbera 
Ulnba (Pattan, Bldhw and Rheraln] or by lar|ta deerraAe i tha Eaitm Tatoia ad 
dl^t decrea.aa in tba Hontbrre Talakaa or towtk caoaea exIUmjc aimnhaneoiuly A* matter 
f fact tb cmmaabowa larye increaae 1* Eaalem aad North Eartem Taluiar, Ahboojfb 
tba popolatHB Laa Inrraaaed arefyaheta in tbb drrfdon the b»cTea«e baa bera fieater m the 
We«t than In tba Eait, 



aI'PENDIX II 

VM, ...... t..T,m r,M o. Bin™ ItromnAT,oN 

>, u err. . ...1 .1... "go ou.I tl.e 

t.r>t , ' ,, , 1 ,,. solution enables ns to compute to a Ingb 

... .1 .■ .....i'" i;';”' „2 «...i •» o^s^ntc .i.c i..rtb» 

.leprc^ of aernnev tbo nnmlHr of lartbs m 'J 'p, eontmnes to be defcctnc, acme 

,.,rtbc dc. idc so long ns tin m *1- "'°rid 

•neb tncMiod is 'ii' non-irN rln . ^ nin epidemics or famines, sbould 

the unsiis voir lupins to be ""^XTtvolsc the Census re- 

,opt. out tin ‘■’’''‘’f' XrTis aln^sa d?p^^^ m the age curse m regard 

u„, )x no nU' ns sers ncnrite '''."'y,' „^,lH,ncd m the Bengal Census Report 

> .. c..mpued O 1 and M . and p^od of unueaned infants over 

of I'utl as Is mg due inainU to tbe me mi intelligent communities ns Tarsis, Jams, ^nglo- 

/ H„. If V . compan the ap returns for such .ntellj ^ Table 

Indnn- r r tbn d- pie-mn n- jmt as in tPnt the depression is due 1 presume 

^l, ,t r mnot b ' nn mh on mg to iiuu cun ^ the earlier age 

thesix'-nfi riti of inortalitv for ace iieriml - / -lonccrpenod and subjected to nbuost 

,„d ^s a t. nit . il.c elnldrcn of 

..pnlimc itv of mortal, ti I''"; ,,\eces-sarv to smooth the age returns for tbo fimt 

,h»-n'<Vl Wbatcverinni l-etlic c niovaming docs not help vis ns it leaves the first 

three v eat> Tim ordmarv nict W1 o Blovn'i g 

jvnod rntiteh unafi.ctcd 1 j „ recommended After this adjustmci^t 

in tl c \etnanal llei-irt (par m , illdividunl vears should be dcduc^ 

' made fo- qmnarv ^^"^0 1 dal Stal.t.c. (p 2GC third edition) 

rf:? M .: 'n«„l. .n B." Ag" I,c.»« <«" -«> <1- 

, Hav mg pot onr J^r”mmdb To^ JliJrJTo.'fSSorte* census da£ 

t.r;tv:o a:.";;..'-.' ... 

fini v' e.H and tlm fir i three months „ statisticians mav serve ns as a guide 

T Tlie more arrur.ale vital cxiK nonces of Lurop j England and also from the 

'.o... B. »T.? -rn"- "> w «.K..=loo..d lo«™ 

,VZ, ,,h !.=.... 0™.l... " l,c™%l„e..c<l ll.ot Iho ptoport.on 

nT \n..|..ta. I •■'•! I'rtl .„„ci In.™ J1 P". c™l *»« P"""! »' 

nf monalitv m the three nnmtbs after 1 irt Prnc/icof Hygiene) observe os 

:, fit a .."l..nng <l™ .'P' ,Y‘ ','«« ,» » .1 mg S Vi' 

W cxiH-n. nre (hat out of a total 0(128 j the next three months The Life 

Qiimn for this Mate and India gcncmll) , bO per cent to bo 
Talint! tb.ve n suits v\. nia> a-sumo 7, - ^ ^^rtcr, 20 per cent m the second qunr- 

t.r \2 per rent, m the thi^ , 4us date, the infant population uopld bo cxiplmg 

.A.AMmintionsarencec-'Sar) bcemisc at being lU months for those bom between 

, V ,r' n-I' S'g'r"'?; .c .1 cT tang ; mono. I.r Iho,. bom ... 

, „H, I'i «...! Apnl IS oI i™ Lebo ol b.rth., tl.c mortaUt) '.ncs m 

hcbniarv-Man b 1021 ' |,om in Mnrcb-Apnl 1920 and living on the aicn- 

inverscU to tbo lapse of montbs CTnld I ^ ^ a ^umv- 

.ms dav will bav c cstapcil the full m Children bom m flic later months will be 

..1 into tbo be dtlner mte^ of !nortnl,t>, as tboj will como under 

pmgrc^sivclv subjected to f^^t. jenr lives, than those bom eorber Therefore 

and more duniig tin >^7^4 of mortalitj we have progressively to weight it according as the 
starting Siith the nomial rate of niorta j „ortalitv wo assume to he 30 per cent of those 
Ti™”?. gr"”«rm.g"" 7 '»"r lw „rHr AoU»d'^ Table I»r Bomb.) lo, t),o 

I, .ms a't ago <■ I.""' '""'i.'l.to ,„ bo tbo nonnal Tate ol mortabt) Ior.nIant.b.,..g»l ago 
rlecadc 1901-11, imd ma> be taken 

0 for the present 

..mnins bow tins normal rate is to be weighted month by month 
3 The question now ’•emmns h tl average, therefore they yield 

The JIsrch-Apnl born are subjeos to . 

or 28 75 deaths per 100 births 


. teconuu 

tJOtt pet cent, oi S8 73 or M 45 deetia. Thow bora in Septmbe -October IMO 
■abwot to 5^ DUBtlts liai: and alicmld ptid Uienbir* weotdmi; to oar ■■ amj< joo 60 pet cent, 
of 23 75 ot £3*00 dentLa. Tbooe bom in Deoetaber^anauT viQ hare wj mootba liak and 
ihooH tierefote an&r 60 per cant <rf 28 73 or 17 -23 dciitlu. Of ti» 17 53 dcatha, the tort 
4ft«t biitb tboold acaorb tbi largest tmtnber aa it a in that pedod that tb« infant u 
liable to tba freeteet riat 


4 . From tboM data we bare now to work op tbe catea for tbe raterrenin^ montba; for tbjt 
nnpoae wa aboold taka aa ooi goida tbe Hambcng Gt^ VitaStr expcdcnca fo 1911 and 19 Lm 
( qnoted m Wbipple Fitef SMutvt p. 545) pcibapa tbe oocnpleteat record of birtbi and infant 
daatha. Wa fiw tba ipacifie mortafitj rata for mfanta for that city from that table to be 
13 per cant, for eacb of tboaa yeaia. A* we hare takm 30 m cent, to ba onr rate, tbe Hamborg 
Baoord may well be taVwn aa orxr baaet From that table, tbe mootbly recotda of deatba arrumg 
biitba may ba aTaafcd. ao atao tba moetbly record of blrtbi and frw tbe propoitiop between 
tbm onr deatba may be diatiiboted montb by montb and tba mcmtbly mortaGtr ratca dad need 
therBopofi. Tbni wa ge* the following Tablea (corraotad to tbrea dedmali). 


TABLE I 


TtuKamW 

KajW'— apnl l*» 

ar«it-H.7 

Jaaw-^aly 

Aipat hy^iwWr 

(MoWt 


N4T«aW— tlrr*«U* 

DnmUr t«:a-jMaU7 lUl 

Jtamrj T Wawj 

T Wurr— 


Itod Wfaia C W i— I^j- 


P w » l i» J aa OfaM D«y 

100—11 n — 71 WO 

WO-M Joa — 71 731 

100-37 111 — T) ItT 

lOO-M 4ao - 73 •» 

teo-u tai » 74 ana 

iao-3i m - 73 IK 

loo— 3 aoo - n-cw 

100-^1 too « 71 ano 

WV-lt-13 - ac 157 

tw— IT IM K U 7*0 

Ho-u ni « M aaa 

10O-# m - *0 m 
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APPENDIX m 


A KOTE OX 

felBITU HiTTgiTA AdBUADTAIOA 

Bt Nihmituitllxxaji D Uihta, B-A^ LLJJ. 

(CQb^ O^etT Akw^dhai 

I lotrodoctcKT — When tba Faanaki Hlndmim dqf ePCT i tcd Itadf into tdia Molatry >nd 
the Wert*m Indit »vei undfli Un i ve rity ednnatiofi coold grt no uiipcratKxi otlta Inm tb* 
orthodox 8a wra ol 8nmrt» or PuhnpAts Kbool or from tb* SlktA cnlt of the Ttntrte achool 
or from the VaohitaTtsin of HaindD^a or Vallahliichuya ox SwimmAiarui oi from the rcGgKxtj 
reform mo\ emeoti of Arys Sunaj ot Prarthuia Seina| the proTuice ol Oajmrat pitMioced both 
a taint and a mnraa In the peraon of Shriman hrUnhachai^ vho lu'ou^tt abmrt a trandrrfnl 
renral of Yadic rehp® in it» three fornrt of ritoal, worthfp and knowledgo 


a. Story ol poandrr'a Ufa — Ht wm* born in Eadod, a tillage in the Bnrdoh TaloH of 
the Soiat dntiict on 23)th h tembei 1 HB {Kaitik Vad Ifth, Samvat 1910). Ht wat aATtha- 
nam Nagar by cart*. Hrtemiiy education waam tha Snrat Dwtnct, At a pcpd In tht primaiy 
and tecockdaiy achooh, he waa myxtie in Uraperaroest and bt paid ve^ little attentioit to tlu 
modem method of edocatko, bet ploaaed binriieli to taka aalkt od the TWpti ritei and became 
fcgroaaed m bli thhtHng thoogh anrayi teeming a high rank at the aimaal examinatkiDt of 
tba tchoolt. H devefe^ied woodenFnl intoitiTa peTtentwm and eatahlkhed a email tehooL 
Later on with moderata educational equipment, te Jomed tbt aemce in the P T\ D In the 
Baroda Chntnnroent ITk anpenori were ttrack by the indtpeodence and integrity of hk eha- 
TBCter During the period of hit actira ■rmce at wall at dmrng Ui Send-Saayaai pere unn a 
tlont after the death of hii yomig wife, be momd abont with oyet and eaii open among bemH 
of 8adhoi of ranont denomlnat&nt. For a frw daja abont Uik time he came in tonch with 
Mokaa Swanri dwtlhng in hh Afatk t Smat. qmte a man of common type hanng my little 
claim over oteDectnal or myatie attammenta. Soon after thii he began to <5tck«e hk hmate 
eraritnality by leapt and bonndi He left off hit tu t l ea and demf ed all hit tuna In contempla- 
tion of the Dirme li began to rereal a fpecial tpithoal irwight whereby be wan able t attract 
a Urge namber f papdt and derofeet, Wlcrwtri and admjreti from Tatfooi walki of life. lU 
wat able to probe deepUto the hearti of aB — from cnMratoTt, mechanica, mnehantt to teachen 
lawyera, profeanora and adminittraton — by in ijtntoal Infinence whkh bo eiemted mora by 
exempUiy bfe an ideal honteboUer thu by mere lec tirr en and tennoot. In him all bin pn* 
ok found not only a nniqna refigt ou r teacher bet a lorlng parrmt, an intimata friend and an 
tnfalbUe guid in all mattert earthly lErina and tpintnal In th yaar 16S2 (Samrat 1935) kk 
dlwiplrt firmed tbemeelrea hat todety caDed Phreyat Fadhak AdHkanrarga tnaler the 
tpintnal nndance of their Onm in Baroda. Thk Society hat ntrer been a eect. It war from 
the rery beginning a achool an academy of able pmotu ttndyfaig at the feet of 8hriroao 
hritinhacharra. The foondei of the Bociety Paeecd oH matly oo Jrd Aogntt 1897 (Bhriran 
Sod Ikh Rimrat 1993) learing the mantle f nk reaponnUlitr on hit thn mlDor ton Phrimad 
Dpendra Bhagwan war trained op by Mr CJihotakl, the premjcT dkeink of the late Onm. 
The Sorietr at preaent conttint not Icea than two thotnand members, h pcfiodica] fee t 
Imed aaJ the management of the dtlnme k tallied on from the gifta and prirate *atntnj^ 
of tba Gnm. 


a. Actl Itlea el the Shreyaa Sadhak Adhlkari arg*— The Pociety lotCDed ander the 
tprntnal goidanre of Fn Nrr'mhacharTa laid d wn the obfccta of their actirrtiet t be tpintnal 
Ukt (SierM t in preference t maUrial or m odaoe pleerare (Prryw), Bet the rerefatmi 
ef ttfrituol Uiet was t be achieved not br berf telr divnnllog the nrandana act ritler aial 
leading tfe of aeretkkro hot by katlng a ptoot Uf fa hotrw-holdi-r aho fboohl tnra thi 
malenal tneant of pJeaeore Into menm f mord and ff ritnal uplift. The nuuxlvie ntewntrei 
h re no rahte cd their own mile-ie they kad t eriUcal, wathetfo and pirriaa] rololkwi td 
Hiaji- Th* JVryw or nrawlaoe ]4eai*uTe ahoold, therefore be bordmateil fo Slrrgtu or 
»;antnal Itke 


t Tk* fa&UnieBtal Awtrme of the Onrn of the Pooety wa that ailboogh tpintnal 
If I C ’ pe u t all Irmpectire of tL lulh of it* laibridaal n>I accaVtital cirrrmetaocea h 
rrqti i rea /m<il nymtal and moral qnabficalimi at wrrrlatij Uasi. TLcee cjuahLcatior 
^arM with lodirHoJ atrrnling to tb* plane f thn erolut jo an>l the ImtUbcn 



SimFYAS SABTFAKA ABIHICABn^ARGA 


Vll 


of (he (i uni was Imed iiixin tlio lun ate aptitude of the mdmdiml disciplo TTib tcacluug 
was (hcn'fore botli qcn< ral and in(li\ndual or sjKcial Tlio genoml teaching was on tlio common 
platfonnol ^cdl^ religion while iho 


mdivndiml or «pcc!al (oachmg was 
m the form of vot^lap, etc 

fonn-erv indnidiml The first kind 
of toaclung was open to all and was 
impsttid (hnmgh works of jHietr}, 
dnnns, no\<.ls etc , while l)ie latter 
m its lugho'jt stage was imparled to 
the folect few who wore initiated m 
the m\ ‘’tones of religion and philo 
soph\ Tlie open tenrlnng of tlie 
Guru IS cmhodicsl m 1 he \ olununous 
htoratumof the Socictv noted m the 


1 \ anhiin^in Ihrro \ol‘< (Poom’? ) 

2 Jlhumlni Phnsnim m fi\e 1 ols (StoHcfl ) 

S tuUiant Sindlm m two t oln (Ooctrinn! iwok ) 

4 I’nnchrwnrnU VntHnta (Spintunl full of esoteric tcncli- 
injTM ) 

a Tribiun nn \ !}»> ikhmlga (Novel full of Hpiritunl and sc 
cuinrfdcali ) 

0 Surt ';lirl\aritm (Spiritual Drama) 

7 P-^ti 8 u\ nmu (Novel ) 

8 Thi Mnbr»kr»l in nine Voh (Morale religions A Pbilow^pbic 

) 

0 Sanmitmnu Mitra Prati Patrn "t 

> I/jttcrs, etc 

10 Sndljoilli Panjntnl a J 


margin The senes of niirumnilihusann has been \cry popular and it has passed through 
se\on editions 


S Occult Tcnchinj: — The occult toacinng imparled to select few was in four fonus of 
VogA (1) Hatha Vnga, (2) Li\a \oga, (S) Mniitm Toga and (1) Raja Yoga The disciples 
of eieh school werepnen pnutirnl Ic’^cons in chambers and their progrc'^s was watched at 
jHHothral Nil'll s anti wlnni the\ wcn> found well grounded m one practice a higher platform for 
e\enise was gi\«n Oft tunes one class of disciples co oixlmatcd tlicir cxpencnccs and then 
after the\ got the appnnal of the (luru thc\ nduced them to wnting and circulated among the 
ocruli ms mb\ m of the same gr^nip Then* were senior t\pical da( iples of each class who wore 
ideals for the junior-' It uui he stated without contradiction that Shre\as Sadhak Vdlnkan- 
\arg i contained adt pt in all the four fonns of T oga and tho late Reverend Chhotalnl Jivanlal 
— wlio was cominonh called Mastersaheb being an ideal Icuclier in tho Rnroda High *School and 
was the premier diFcipIe of the Guru, Inti tho kc>s of all tlie fourfold T oga m Ins hands and was 
the referee of nil the juniors in ninttors of occult practice Jlis chief works in Gujarati arc — 

1 Yogim Kiimuri 

2 ])han i\ m tha\ mi aningli kaRi 

Adli\ itniiv b vl ]K)sImk grant U nndl — jinilhama aksha 

j \ id\arthino s'ltlto rnitm 

5 M'lngjil jiremta sanda-^ i 

G budh L Frotaswim {in two parts) 

7 Bllakone ke\i rite kela\a\'i 

8 IJndinm clnr\a 

0 Ibig tMv ''ina uji7}o 

10 Is'war Blmlcti nmnush>o\cs'a mite kar\i 

1 1 ^rc} AS fndlink a/llnkan v nrgn c sun chht ’ 

12 Murli pnjinau mhasjn 

I \ Vtjnanni nt-^ik \ >to 

I I PlngULthi lnrh\ mo up1}a 

IT Dugdhojiclmra 

He was the I^litor and Chief Contnlmtor of tho Jlah iknia for 15 >cars During Iur ponod 
of htenrv and religiouB activities the Jlnlmkala rose to and occupied a jiro eminent position 
among Gujarati jicrjodicnlH Ho organised the niHlitution of Sadhan Fanmrambha a weekly 
cession of the Societj commencing from Hob Holidajs — for tho purpose of cstabhslung a habit 
of concentration of mind witli rchgioim devotion in a secluded spot 


<5. Special features of the Society— Occult loaclung requires two lundamoutal prin^ 
nples (1) Tho initiation by an adept or Guru (2) Faitli and devotion in tlio tcaolung and 
pmctico With these pro requisites, tho moral and spiritual evolution is as certain as day 
follows night Tlio doctnnes of tlio Guru are non sect^vnan in character, t e , they do not 
require that tlio diBCijdo should behove in a particular form of God or w orslup The thoistic 
view of Hie Gum is more allied to Sagima Bralima Vada of Sankor’s School of Vedanta and 
toloralas all fonns of worship but Hio object to bo acluoved is epmtual realisation of identity 
of the ego wiHi tho Supremo Being wlucli inv^olvcs tho cultivation of the tlunlang powers ov^or 
and above that of devotion and action Tho Guru required devotion and action on tho part 
of lu8 disciple but as subsequent to thought Loading followers of tho Guru are, thoroforo, 
not blind worsliippcrs of idols or symbols of tho ordinary Sliaiva or Vaislmava cult, nor are 
tlioy mere speculators of tho modem Vod antic typo but arc practical robgious men with tlio 
spinliial insight of a Yogi or adopt, robgious fervour of a saint, and dignified peace of a 
plulosophor 
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7 Later Actlrttle* — 8fli« tia death of the Ut« Mr Q Jw t a la l Jhaakl, who ctmed on 
the mnsahihtTcf edoottiog the eUert ion of the Oont, the actintic* of the Sooetj here 
eufi ere d meteile&j ja raoMqiKtn of -nut o! fall trme drroteea »X the Ocntnl AMcruaa ia 
Baroda. Bot the Sodetj hu dereloped a epedal fMtura of oaefabMaa In Qnjant m as mach 
ae the raemben thereof meet at ka»t fcmr tnpea in a jear to pepctoate the metoorj of their 
Onn and aeokir dndpie Mr Chhotelalliha^ br pnctxal mmoDa. QmTriad Upesdra Ehagwan 
who occapice the renm^hfe etatia of Gnra hu ihowri oouptatom aUlit j In reOffota con- 
nmtkai hae led m the caltiTatian of nthetki aa hand-maid fa reGgl<w and pfdloeopoM 
edncatwD. Hia poemj itrreal the wrttknig oi a hi|di niiitnal mliid and the rhTtim aid 
imafoj of eotne of hn Ij n c a are nosarpudn^ admirable. The foQoviiie booLi eootnbtite 
to the Ctentare of the Soaetj uzdar w guidance of Shrimad Upendra &iagwan — 

L UptndiaOirimdta (Poecos). 

3. Dirya Mnrti (Kord). 

HrtdimI Oiaiita (PoecL) 

A^art from the awthetio devdopment of the Sooetj the p reeent Ottra tahee ipedal in- 
teiart in locial reform moremcat. TTirOTi|h the inatmnKaitahtj of hh coltnrod wife he haa 
trained np a large nmnher of women and chUifmi In £ne arta; and a oaanal vidtor to the perio- 
dicwi Madcci of the Soortr will oaaj with him reiy happy rendoiaceocea of what ert caa 
addsn m the doenera of religion. 

0 Cendoalon — The inatltntwn of the Bhnywi Sadhah AdhQcarirarga thou;^ nOghuM, 
b not trammelled by ilgd mlee of moreen jn ae m the rmae of Acheryaa ^ the Ehaira or the 
VaahnaTa cnlL Nor » thera any rompnleory monetary obtlgatian on the part of dtedplea 
or fofkrwna. Each diadplei, follower or roeciber ii at bbcr^ to apply for mjUatkm at the 
haode of the Qnm and Im mbaeqncnt nUtkmi with the head of the matitntion are depen- 
dent opon the mocal aepeot rather than on the ntnaliatio eepect. The ncceai of the 
Imtitstton nptoDow U mere doe to the eelf-aaexiAcuig epint of the Chmi than to anything efea. 
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CENSUS OF LI\TESTOCK* 
(Some Inferekces) 
Staizstical Data 


Subject 

STATE TABLE 

Ceosus of Live Stock by Talukns 

xxia 

Vanation in Lrvo Stock bv Divisions and Censuses 

xxiai 


1 Introductory — ^TLis is the first time that a regular cattle census was undcitakcn 
in the State Several causes such as the succession of bad years, scarcity of milk and ghee 
and the coniequent elfect on people, the rumours about the exportation of cattle and the gro\si;h 
of creameries had produced a great and anxious stir amongst the public m regard to them Many 
people honestly desired that it was time the Grovemment should mt erf ere Under the cir- 
cumstances it was far from easy to come to any defimte conclusion as to the actual state of 
things without undertakmg a regular census of livestock It is true that an estimate of lue- 
stock IS prepared every j^ear by the Agricultural Department through the agenc} of the Re- 
venue Department but the figures are found to be not very complete and satisfactory In 
order, therefore, to lay hold of the true situation and to satisfy the public, the Go\emmentof 
His Highness ordered at my instance a regular census of livestock and agricultural implc- 
ment:> along with the general one The necessary forms were then got pnntcd and attached 
to the house list , and in October 1920, the first regular cattle census was undertaken along 
with the work of house-numbermg which was then gomg on Along with each numbered house- 
hold, the name of its Head, the number of its cattle, its ploughs and carts were also recorded 
It was the completest and the most comprehensive Cattle Census the State has c\cr under- 
taken and the results are assuredly satisfactory 

2 Reference to Statistics — The figures of cattle — milch and agricultural — as well as 
those of ploughs and carts are contamed in State Table XX AH These are further compared 
with those of the revenue estimates of July 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917 m State Table XXYII 
The result recorded m this census when compared with the figures of the Jul) estimate under- 
taken by the Agricultural Department testifies to the accuracy and completeness of tho census 
enumeration In regard to certam items of the record such as bullocks and calves, no proper 
comparison is possible with tho revenue figures of July 1920, as they were not separate!} re- 
corded , the departmental census only counted under “ cows,” “ bulls,” “ bullocks” and buffa- 
loes ” such of the yoimg of these ammala as were available for agncultuie, lea\nng the rest 
unenumerated But wherever a proper comparison is possible there is observable an increase 
m numbers Thus the numbers of sheep and goats increased from 301,278 to 379,324 , the 
number of ploughs mcreased from 137,715 to 199,640 , and of carts from 76,669 to 86,541 
These mcreoses withm three months could not have been actual and their onl} cause is im- 
proved and more accurate enumeration From the above reasons it is to be regretted tliat no 
conclusions can be formed as to whether the export of cattle has been gomg on to an} largo 
extent The total number of cows is shown to he 194,541 m October 1920 In the Jul} 
record of the same year, the number under cows is shewn to be 248,374 , hut this number must 
include a large proportion of the young cal\ es which were separatel> enumerated m October 
or else the earher estimate is entire!} erroneous It could not be that withm three months 
such a largo decrease of over 50,000 cows should happen 


3 Distribution of cattle per inhabited house — Tho number of inhabited houses 
m the State is 512,845, so that for eyery 100 houses or families, there were m October 1920, 35 
cowo, 83 buds and bullocks, 65 buffaloes and 73 sheep and goats, 39 ploughs and 17 carts * 


4 Famine s toll of cattle — Cattle arc censused 
in the Bombay Presidency In this State, the record 
IS annual but as above pointed out, is defective As- 
suming however that the margm of error is about 
equal in each year, we append m the margin com- 
parative figures for the last five } early estimates 
Figures for 1910 are gn cn to show that there has been 
a progressive increase up to 1918 The famme 
of that year accounted for the decrease of 4 
per cent m 1919 Next } ear there was a slight in- 
crease mdicatmg a tendenev towards the normal 
Themcrcase in the latest census is of course ns pomted 
out above, due to completer enumeration 


at the end of e\ery fne years 


Year 

Xumber of 
cattle milch 

\ nnation 

Iilv lOlO 

and apncul 
tural 

044,227 

I»tr cent 

, 1917 

900 730 

4-14 0 

, um 

lOOl S44 

-r 3 

1919 

901 074 

— 4 0 

, 1920 

Cki 1020 ! 

973 550 

4- 1 2 

US4S,C02 

4 - 3 ? 2 


* This Appendix has been prepan^d bv ^ Head ClerU Mr J T Tate! li \ , mamlr from Uie 
ooutamed in a Gujarati article on tho results of tho Cattle Cen«ro5 \mttcn b^ Hr C V Saiie, M X) of 

AgncuUuro, Bntoda State, and published in the Kh dvt Panc'hnrj * * 
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5 N*e»slt/ of t cooipUt* qofnqooaolaJ cratiu af Li ratock.— Pnbln atisutea 
of ti# Tohnne of agiKnltiraJ are Botoocmlj mde ei tie mart T ouilJe them to 

focra proper taferm ee . a cenme of liTcatoek b tie beat nteaiEL Sodi eexnona eicaiM 
bo held tirirt in erety decade, each at the eod of a fire yeate period. Thta irill be broa^t 
home to them tie real state of thnag a aiiuei vill stop than trosi mdnlgfng m arild con^eetana. 
It Is hoped tie OoTOTUoent vill giro its aaaent to rtioi qamqireimial rmmica of IiT^ock. 

6. Agrlctiltnral catUe. — N’oo-agrfcnltnral cattle too iaTo betn fwimaed thb year 
in the pueral rorrew grren abore sre haTO indicated tie proportional figures recarding them. 
TV# tiaiJ DOW coDfine odselrea more partienlady to a of agncoltaiml and mllci eatUe 

la it n not possible to gire statistics of cattls per Mahal, cnlj oasM rlassrs of cattls will be re- 
ferred to be^ Agncaltnral cattle as aaoctained at the preamt oenaos are shewn per dirisHC 
m ths following table — 



QnOat 

Ibatk 

Korth 




OsjajsS 

(hiianU 

' OiisisS 

KsiUmd 

Tots] 

Ors 

ntu 

S3.VTa 

•3,10 

ta,»u 

IIIAIt 

Balfcsks 

in.uo 

TM« 

in in 

374«l 

«MJOO 

Mb 

I.J07 

4.01# 

1U34S 

USf 

3una 

CSJm 

UAU 

e7,us 

4a,Tet 

20.TSt 

ier.Ta» 

1‘rMsW Bs fakir* 

TMM 

>I,1U 

ito,soo 

IT*H 

317,00 

Hsb Bdakir* 

■klSi 

xm 

«A«3 

«?• 

1M73 

Ta*c| aSuck 

ai;.isi 

TOtm 

IXMTS 

IM*} 

217 AOS 

T tsL 

a2a4n 


•rt;T3» 

131A07 

lAiMW 


Orstrtl Qrjml 
Sorta Osicnt 
XerU cWl<nV 
KatUmd 


Acric ste nml 


1IS141 

as.au 

ltT.3S 


U},»3 


UHh-ttrlat 


M.Ma 

ra.M3 


num 


T«vf ttock 


lO TM 

Ti.oas 

i7a.rs« 

31,3S1 


The total nomber of sgricaltinal cattle ts thns 1,315,09S. These if dmded bto clsssea 

His agnenlttiral, mOk-giTbg 
and joong stoek will bs by 
dirisi^ as shown in the mar 
gm. Thw analysis shows ns 
that 33 per cent of the total 
namber of cattle belong to the 
agnoolttnal dais 38 ^ cent 
belong to the mllk-giniig class 
and ths remaining 30 pet cent 
corer tka yotmg stock. 
Looking from an another 
pomt (rf nsw we find on ths 

wbols, that ths mDch cattls exceed in tramber ths agrionhttia I ones hot in ths Ontrml sod to 
some extent m Bocthern dlriiions ajpenltorml eatUa ontntrmbcT ths milch ones shils tbs 
rsYSTse li the case in regard t Xorth Qajaiat aod to some extent KatMswad. The ooocloaion 
is that ths Oentral dirisson reqalies more cattle fox jauncaes of ooltrratlon or that rt cannot 
maintain more mUch cattle. The stabstna of yoting stock also clearly point oot that the Cen 
tral and to some extent Sooth era dirisiooa hare proportiooatelj a greater namber of ths young 
stock th other two dlriiiocji. Thu increase may possibly be ascribed to ths natom cd 
hrfsdmg boDoeks oot of calm preralent in these two dirhlons. This Idod of aatmals bemg 
IxTgtlT exported from Verth ODjaiat there pcoportiDctately great Tanatloo in ths number 

of its yoong stock. Ths same 
dlSereDce ahhoa;di bi a smaUct 
sxtsnt b obkcrraUs In Katbla- 
wad. Ths marginal taUs deal- 
ing with the Egures of cows and 
calm indicates that part of the 
deficicfMy { young stock in 
Korth Oujsrmt and Kathiawad 
dindoda i das to tbelr sxporla 


CVstnlO<J«rU 

QiJuU 

KsUtand 


17 IH 

ixrs 

lata 

msa 


itAi] 

•7.DSI 

«.7r* 

W.TU 


tlon to the first two 


7 Dtcrcass In tbs rrwmber of agrtcnlloral cattk — It b cocnmoulr beUerrd that 
agnroharal cattle hats been decreasing In Bomber day by day How far do atatblfcs lop- 
port Ih brlW! On ahat doc* the scaidtT of buDocks depend f Neither I h cultirate*! 
UaJ alooe DOT th cumber of eat tb alooe can lead us to any cone hu*e>o Ilotb theas factetrs 
sboall bs coneidered topethei W rs wi> am t snr comranvm. For purpreea cf such a 
ersoparuou, ti followuig tsLls gi log the area f tmhi sled land aetd-lh namber of agrlcul 
tmral cattls lecorded at tbs past three qumqurtincil tnansM will be useful. 



CENSUS OF LIVESTOCK 


XI 


Natural 

Agncultural Cattle 


Census of the Year 


Division 

and 






Cultivated land 






(In Bighas) 

1900 

1011 

1916 

1921 

Central Gujarat 

C Colfcirated land 

1^01,995 

1,210,617 

1,384,292 

1,420 910 

(^Agncultural Cattio 

83,899 

88,057 

100,938 

110 041 

jSouth Gojarafc 

C Cultivated land 

072,809 

008,009 

714,871 

774,710 

(^Agncultural Cattio 

04.020 

09,392 

76,852 

85,S44 

North Gnjarat 

C Oaltivated land 

1,808,070 

1,508,039 

1,268,402 

2,20^.137 

(^Agncultural Cattle 

139,034 

143,768 

153,090 

107,352 


f Cultivated land 

727,424 

602,037 

049,872 

090,507 

Kathiawad 





(^Agncultural Cattle j 

27,644 

32,994 

37,590 

43,090 


r Cultivated Area 

4,413,298 

4,009,053 

4,007,497 

5,155,270 

Total 

[^Agncultural Cattle 

315,431 

334,801 

307,482 

442,933 


It IS apparent from tlie above table that there has been a continuous!} st^^ady increase 
both in the area cultivated and the number of agricultural cattle Any inference based on 
these statistics alone will not help to explam this vanation But if ue find out the propor- 


per every pair of bullocks, the honafidc situation 
understood The margmal table shows that 


tion of average land cultivated m those years 
in respect of these agnoultural cattle will be 
Kathiawad has the largest area cultivated 
per every pair of agncultural cattle while 
the pair m South Gujarat has the least 
to tdl On the whole smce 1916 the 
present condition of aU. other divisions 
except North Gujarat appears to be 
satisfactory The higher average of 
cultivated area in the North Gujarat 
m this census is accounted for by the 
fact that there has been a considerable 
increase in the cultivated area, unac- 
compamcd by, of course, a correspond- 
ing increase m the number of its cattle This means that North Gujarat requires more ngn- 
cultural cattle (besides bullocks, the agncultural cattle include bulls and he-bufialoes aho for 
companson with figures of past censuses) Takmg only the buUocks as recorded m the 
present census into consideration, the average land cultivated per Mahal per pair is as given 
below — 


Year 

Central 

Gujarat 

South 

Gujarat 

North 

Gujarat 

Kathia 

wad 

Baroda 

State 

1900 

28 7 

20 8 

26 0 

52 8 

27 0 

1911 

27 3 

10 2 

21 8 

34 1 

23 9 

1910 

27 4 

18 8 

10 4 

34 5 

21 8 

1921 

24 3 

18 0 

23 0 

31 0 

1 23 2 



Area cultivated 


Area cultivated 

Kamo of Mahal 

per iMurof 
bullocks 

Name of ifabal 

ixjrpairof 

ballockB 

CENTRAL GUJARAT 


NORTH GUJARAT 


Tilakwada 

18 2 

Vijapur 

13 2 

Baroda 

20 5 

Atarsumba 

10 6 

SavU 

21 2 

Khcmlu 

20 8 

Sankheda 

23 i 

ITsnagar 

22 1 

Padro 

23 0 

jfehsana 

22 2 

Dabhoi 

23 9 

Kadi 

22 S 

Bhadran 

26 7 

Patau 

23 7 

Pctlad 

20 0 

Sidhpur 

24 5 

Vnghodia 

20 3 

Kalol 

25 1 

Smor 

31 8 

! Chanasraa 

1 27 0 

Karjnn 

31 9 

' Harjj 

28 C 



Dthegams 

27 4 

SOUTH GUJARAT 


KATUIAWAD 


Gondovi 

C 8 

Bevt 

1 10 8 

Vynra 

14 7 

! Kodinar 

t 17 3 

Mnhuva 

15 0 

i Ratanpnr 

31 7 

Songbad 

18 1 

1 Okhamandnl 

1 32 2 

Navrari 

IS 5 

i Dh’>ri 

1 35 1 

Mangn 1 1 

2l 2 

1 Khambha 

! 58 0 

Pal ran a 

24 4 

Bhimkatta 

1 3S 9 

Kamrc] 1 

25 5 

Amr'li 

43 2 

1 


Damnngnr 

1 

1 45 1 

1 
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OaLnJ Oajvil 
Bo«tk 
KorU 
KltirMTld 


JtlKWdan 


r 

trensWwd 


haSnHurei 

kodkaUm) 


tWs 

107 63* 

in_» 

1 0 


T#3« 

1 » 

MIJO 

177 433 

1 > 

17,.. t# 

XIHIl 

3 1 

31Mt0 


1 ■’ 


The tboro UUe dewlf d«Doii*timlei »bCTe there o » iireTj baidec of mltiretioo on a 
pair of boDoda, Aithon^ it k true that more land cwiJdTw ctiWT*ifdbTgotd rerttie in cotton 
mjvf Doo-rrdgitoia coJtiTaticai, a bud a ej^Tww of the abore itattftire Till ctoxinre tia that 
Kaijan, Kamre] Sldhpar Qiaoaama, Atnreli arid Damnagar of the State ituid m 

greater need of a bettor tnppJj of bnHocke 

8, Adeqii cj rr citbarwiM f ArHctiltural cattle conaldcrciL— The Btatlati 
cal Atlu girei the total ninnber f KJ^itedtn (regktored laodholdm) in the year 1916-17 m 
the Baroda Stato. From thu we can find out the aretage nambw of agrfcaltnial 
cattl per Liata haw if there haa betaa a etango ■nee then in the number of regiatered 
cultnatoT* it ocght to tend toward# an Increaaa in their rnunbar and henea the arerage de- 
dared from the laat censoa figurea oni^t to be higher than, the pceaeirt figura of Wcta# If, 

therafore from ^ abore calcmlaticm 
we find that agricnltnral calUa 
are not to be foond in ■ofOneot 
■took, it goea without proof that 
th preaent ntnatioa t# aorae than 
the paat ooa. The marginal table 
•howa that there b a Cttle more 
than ona bnHoek ^ llofa im the 
Central dmikm. When the arer 
age k ao low it can ba aafely 
numbed that many of the enlti- 
Tatora murt go without esiough 
cattle for coldTatran. That thn i# the aitnatHo in regard to the npply of cattle k farther up- 
ported by the fart that the land a more fragmected in Central Gujarat than in any other divh 
doo- In Kathiawad thoogii th land cold rated br a pair f buhocti la, a* ppearafrom para. 7 
th Uigeat m errtent the Khatedaia there have a greata propcrtkm of bullo^ than other drvl- 
nooi. It can fartbei bo Inferred that in thk dniaMo the euBtom of engaging cattle labonr for 
tdhng Touat be lc#a prevalent than in hortb and Central Ouyaiat. It k no easy matter to get 
benefit out f culdration by engaging laboa for tiDing, etc. That cuHiratKm m Central divl- 
non n txpenii a can also ba inferred from tha above ataUstlca and the expeoenca amply bean 
out the inlerenea. 

9 Agrfc Itnral Implawianta (pkwghs.) — The Tna jTnrml table showi that Central 

G Jarat ha snflldeot 
■u^T of agrlealtuial 
unplemcnta (plough#) 
but not of buflocka. 
Booth Gujarat and 
hathlaaad hare lea# 
plough# than are ewendaj 
a idle Xofth Gujarat 
ha# j(Kt the amoont 
renui^ of plough# and 
bollocka. Another rea- 
wn whr there k a lew 

upflr of plough# o tboT# Uack-aod dlTruon# i# porJLly th* cuTtom praraleot in theae 
part# t till Uud by Imrah (Harrow) rather than a ploujdi TVh aOerktea anxiety 
for theae dinyon#. Central Gajarat ha# no* a uJSoent upply of bnHock# and haring 
reg-inl I other concln#iofi# th# Mtmatnti aeera# to b« natnr^ 

10 Mflch Cattle — There ha been a ptogreadra increa#* in the t tal numhcT of tolkh 
cattle In th namber of agricultnral cattle Compared 
to the 1016 figure# cow* *how a great derreaire. T what 
thM k doe cannot b« ctactly stated but 1916 figure# ara 
not more tenable than, th# p eaent one* a# th# enunwratton 
at the tface f tb* kat quirypaennial cennn wa# not so exact 

at th# pcewnt ooa. Tt# figure* of eow up^phed Ur th 
IWnne IhfpartiiHirt 18^71 whwh comporrd with 1016 
how# an incrca## by -Ifl TK pnewnt Stork of cow 
Pfpear# to l>o le## beratree a# already pointed out #oti>e of 
the tmaH calre# which Lad been counted along with 
Cm« were rreUex#! aeparatelr In the pcewnt cerwu*. Tb# marginal 
table *hoa the BurabeT of co « 
#od ImCUIoei by di idnr#. Tbrs# 
itat tic# #icrw that people ra tb# 
Central djrhKxi r* Ic## liwl ued 
t ward lemling f cow while tho** 
ink tbuwa/lawil^tli Gajsratd »- 
ewisL# roore I ban one nr* per UU/o 
In K thi w#d the Bnnl>er of cow# 
xceerl# the numl»*r of traffdo# whtl 
\«tli 0 Jar t ha# Ik target 





1 

1 bW# ot 


DiTta.* 

IWlcMlu 

Kubrtot 





Wtukj p# 




1 IW* 

•1 MkKS 

O InJ G >#rU 

i ni,J0 

•3,.U 

1 ■ ' 

03433 


7#>1* ' 

33434 ' 

3 ' 

nu3 

gjKtaOajmt 

117 4J3 

17 U7 

•o 

tMIl 

KMtlieilt 

37 lei 

IM#7 

3 

1M30 


icxm 

moan 

uaio 


Cow u# ih Ibnci 


snvs 

nvin 

317 l#9 

3l7Aa 


L 


tMt 

Ivnsr wu 
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APPEXDIX ir 


Mnv of miTt per d^j pet e*cli head of ndtle on* pcnoQ m the diileiest dmik«]i grti per dxj 
milk Miicrwn beknr — 


MtUm 


rD|«Uttai 


(mUv 

tWSut 


Tmp •Mol 
laupnr 
faklhrUml 


OntnJ Oipa«t 

KorU 0«>iiml 
Xukkwad 


nyjyni 

»o,xu 

MD.^ 

1T«X« 


Sr7 4M 
tSMU 
»JI^ 

in. MO 


O'M 
O-TS 
0-03 
1 0« 


Th oolv object In pieeaitmj tbeoe » fcir pmpoee* f cctnpeiwai inth difiemit 

djTTijoca. If tbwe fl^irrt* anj- wJBdoicy f noon»inieBt it ocg^it to bo 

frod the heeltknifM of tbe a^ricnhonsti ol tboee dirincinc. Tbeoe ■txttstlcm ^ov th*! tbo 
mhebitant* f tbo Ceutnl, Boathem, borthem end K*tlu*»«d dmumi^ ire In mn e»«nd 
tD^ Older of heeJtbnieM. Tbo* tbo popolttion of Centiml Gnjunt ii the meobekt On 
th otber brnud tbo pcmnjrty of mjR. cnnt be in » rove to order How £«r do tboo htat v 
tHM cmfljm th eurt sUt of thin^ is left to the resdei to thmk f r himselL If h finds 
the utnstioti depiotnbl he ihonld strive to unprove h, 

j Conclosle — Tim bong the first regoW csttlo eeitstts, its siitisttct mo nettber f 
much cue f p oi po ses of cofoporisoci nor of hHp for gsoj^inp; the resd roodrtkm of 
grKnltural esttls in tbs Kste T^ Censns sill be mviJnsWe both to Ih Oovemment and 
th rabjerU as an index of the tesl condium of rattle if the pamdpie of a qnmtpnuiial 
enso IS accepted as recanmended bora. 





